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ANTIQUES 


c  .pur  oy. 
ATKVATE* 


STONE  WARE  WATER  COOLER  ::  MID  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  ::  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  OHIO  POTTERY 


PUBLICATION for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


AMONTHLY 


VOLUME  FOUR 


NUMBER  ONE 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF 
EARLY  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE  RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED  BY  ME  FROM 
A  WELL-KNOWN  COL¬ 
LECTION  AND  NOW 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

Many  of  these  have  been 
pictured  and  decribed  in  Nut¬ 
ting’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim 
Century ,  to  which  some  refer¬ 
ences  are  made. 

{Dimensions  given  are  approximate  ) 


TRESTLE  TABLE 

{c.  1720-50) 

Material,  maple andpine. 
Size  of  top  26" x2i" .  Cf. 
Nutting,  pp.  448,  449, 
45'- 

f. 

Centre  of  page 
HADLEY  CHEST 
(c.  1700) 

Material,  oak  and  pine. 
Length,  44" ,  height,  jW, 
depth,  19".  Cf.  Nutting, 
p.  19 ,  and  pp.  1-50. 

f. 

Below  {left) 

CARVER  ARM 
CHAIR 

{c.  1620-1680) 
Heavy  po£ts;  elaborate 
turnings  of  spindles  and 
finials.  Cf.  Nutting,  p. 
191. 


BUTTERFLY  TABLE 

{c.  1700-20) 

Material,  maple  arid  pine. 
Size  of  top,  J2y2"x  2j" . 
Cf.  Nutting,  p.393 ,  and 
PP-  390~40i- 

<V 

Below  ( centre ) 

CHEST  ON  FRAME 
(c.  idSo-iyoo) 
Material,  oak  and  pine. 
Length,  28",  height,  3S", 
depth,  18" .  Painted  deco¬ 
ration  intadl.  In  many 
respedts,  finest  piece  ex¬ 
tant.  Cf.  Nutting,  pp. 
87-96. 

f. 

Below  {right) 

CARVER  SMALL 
CHAIR  {c.  1660-80) 
Heavy  po£ts,  unusual 
turnings.  Cf.  Nutting, 
p.  194. 


I.  SACK,  85  Qharles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  J^EHTU^G  ^AU\ (TI^UE  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 

^^^^^SSSENTIAL  to  distinction 
in  any  collection  of  an- 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

<tThe  possession  of  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

€.To  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 

f 

18  BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 

<- 
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The  WALL  PAPER  of  The  Oi.d  Hali,  is  of  the  landscape  type  which  succeeded  the  early 
nineteenth  century  classic  scenery.  However  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  outside  weather,  this 
paper  ensures  the  visitor  a  compensating  climate.  In  the  picture  choice  is  offered  between  tropics 
and  polar  seas.  Alluring  adventure  waylays  the  route. 


KATHERINE  N.  LORING  : 

Offerings  of  genuine  antiques  for  sale  will  always  be  gladly  considered 


TVayland ,  ^Mlass. 
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Imported  French  Rosewood  Drawing-Room  Set  :  i  Sofas,  4  Corner  Chairs,  4  Side  Chairs. 


A  AGd-Qentury  Antique  ‘Revival 

THE  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  revival  in  furniture  design  and  of  actual  advances 
in  soundness  and  reliability  of  construction  and  in  the  technical  perfection  of  cabinet  making. 
The  imported  French  drawing-room  set  here  illustrated  offers  a  case  in  point.  It  dates  not 
far  from  the  mid-century  and  offers  a  splendid  interpretation  of  the  Style  Louis  XVI.  The 
material  is  rosewood  with  gilt  metal  mounts.  UpholSteiy  and  coverings — the  latter  of  rose  and 
gold  damask — are  new  and  perfeCt. 

The  splendid  crystal  chandelier  illustrated  at  the  left  is  one  of  a  pair. 


JAMES  E.  STUART,  31  Howard  St.,  Boston 


c iFln  Invitation  to  ^ III :  zSf  Prize  For  the  Young: 


VERYBODY  IS  WELCOME  to  visit  Broad- 
hearth;  and  so  many  come  that  we  plan  to 
issue  a  small  booklet  of  information  as  a  sou¬ 
venir.  Could  you  write  such  a  booklet  if  you  thought 
you  might  win  a  prize?  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
to  include: 

Broadhearth  shows  in  its  architecture  a  late  Gothic 
influence.  Its  oak  beams  weigh  40  pounds  to  the  foot; 
its  floor  boards  are  20  to  23  inches  wide.  Two  fire¬ 
places  have  openings  over  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  huge 
five  part  chimney  casts  shadows  on  the  hearths.  Its 
doors  are  so  hung  to  exhibit  the  various  old  styles  of 
hand-wrought  hinges  and  latches. 

At  Broadhearth,  iron  was  successfully  dug  and 
smelted  for  150  years.  Here  Joseph  Jenks  made  the 
die  for  the  first  Pine  tree  shilling:  his  wife  was  read  out 
of  church  for  wearing  lace  on  her  bonnet. 

*See  Antiques,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 


In  1637  lead  musket  balls  were  accepted  as  legal 
tender  at  a  farthing’s  value  each,  and  were  used  in 
defence  against  the  Indians,  who  did  not  always  call 
as  friends. 

The  first  ship  built  in  Boston,  the  Vrial  (1643)  was 
equipped  with  iron  from  Broadhearth.  Here,  too,  was 
made  the  first  American  fire  engine. 

The  household  equipment  of  Broadhearth  consti¬ 
tutes  a  private  collection  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cooney 
and  me.  It  is  open  to  visitors,  by  appointment,  from 
July  to  November.  There  are  no  charges  and  nothing 
is  for  sale. 

You  will  write  better  if  you  come  and  see  the  place, 
full  of  the  things  which  we  love.  If,  by  October  first, 
some  one  not  over  18  years  old  composes  an  essay 
that  we  can  use  for  a  booklet,  we  will  award  him  a 
prize  of  $100.  Charles  L.  Cooney 

( Member  American  Antique  Dealers’  Association .) 


CHARLES  L.  COONEY,  Pealer  in  Antiques  \  3  79  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON* 
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BROADHEARTH  :  Home  of  America  5  First  Ironmaster. 


VKCartha de Haas  Reeves 

1807  Ranstead  Street 

'Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Offers  for  Sale  this  old  American  Curly  Maple 
and  Cherry  Desk 


<sAn  Unusual  Qollection  of 

Early  American  Furniture 

WE  have  just  purchased  a  collection  of  furniture,  glass, 
brasses,  and  pewter,  which  we  feel  is  the  finest  and  most 
varied  that  we  have  ever  secured.  Supplementing  our  regular  stock, 
we  have  on  display,  at  the  present  time,  the  finest  collection  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  offer. 

Among  the  more  unusual  pieces  just  received  are: 

A  high  post  bed  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  posts  fluted  and 
carved  with  acanthus  leaf,  with  beautifully  carved  headboard  of 
broken  arch  design  finished  with  large  carved  eagle  with  spread 
wings;  three  claw-foot  mahogany  sofas;  a  low-poCt  carved  maple 
bed;  two  mahogany  and  one  cherry  dressing  tables;  a  mahogany 
claw-foot  carved  pedestal  workCtand;  five  mahogany  pedestal 
workCtands;  one  lyre-base  workCtand;  two  lyre-base  card  tables; 
a  mahogany  flat-top  highboy;  numerous  tilt-top  stands  and  tables; 
five  sets  of  prism  candelabra;  three  secretary  desks;  a  mahogany 
Sheraton  swell-front  chesT:  of  drawers;  five  very  fine  old  console 
tables  with  marble  tops;  a  cherry  and  maple  slant-top  desk; 
numerous  other  beds,  cheats,  tables,  chairs,  stands,  etc.;  many 
pieces  of  pewter,  copper,  luCtre,  and  brass;  several  fine  coverlets 
and  Paisley  shawls;  a  number  of  old  prints,  frames,  and  paintings. 

■■  c» 

We  solicit  correspondence  and  will  be  glad  to  give  description  and 
photographs  of  any  pieces  of  interest  to  collectors  and  dealers. 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

T)ealers  in  c. Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Some  S\(ezv  z Arrivals ! 

A  fine  pair  of  Heppelwhite  Chairs 

A  nice  Mahogany  Sofa  Table 

A  good  Sheraton  Inlaid  Secretary 

Several  good  Ship  Models 

Maple  Gate-leg  Table,  medium  size, 
nice  condition 

Other  good  things  in  China,  Glass  and 
Bric-a-Brac 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  Haymarket  0259 


Landing  of  General  Lafayette 


The  Providence  ^Antique  Qo . 

728  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  R.  I. 

(parries  a  large  line  of  Qhina,  Cflass,  Old 
Rrints,  etc.,  etc.,  at  reasonable  prices. 

\  SET  of  70  pcs.  of  The  Landing  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  io  large  soups,  io 
LX.  small  soups,  u  dinner,  6  breakfast,  14  dessert,  6  assorted  size  platters, 
2  covered  vegetable  dishes,  1  large  tureen  with  cover  and  platter,  1 
small  tureen,  2  fruit  dishes,  6  assorted  sizes  open  vegetable  dishes,  1 
small  tureen  platter. 

Am  offering  this  rare  setat$25  per  pieceor  $i75ofor  the  seventy  pieces. 
We  do  not  care  to  break  it  but  wish  to  sell  it  complete  to  one  party. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Tillage  (freer  Shop 

Grace  S.  Whittemore 

59  South  Main  Street 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

r 


<1 Antiques  and  Unusual  'Things 


JANE  FRANCES 

INCORPORATED 

33  River  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

<i Antiques 

Imported  Collection  of 
Waterford  Glass 

Formerly  the  Property  of  Major  Charles  Lowder 
Aide-de-Camp  to  General  George  Washington 

Consisting  of  Pair  of  Boat  Shaped  Dishes, 
Pair  of  Decanters  with  rare  Star  Stoppers, 
Pair  of  Bon  Bon  Dishes  with  Covers  and 
Trays,  Pair  of  Helmet  Shaped  Compotes 
with  Covers,  and  several  Bowls. 

Summer  Shop  —  351  South  Street 
Tittsjield ,  ^Massachusetts 

Located  on  the  State  Road  between  Pittsfield  and  Lenox,  Mass. 


Corner  Writing  Chair  ( circa  1750) 


UkTatching  Your  ^Antique  ‘Desk 

COMPARE  this  curious  old  corner  chair 
with  the  English  example  in  Antiques 
for  June  (page  269).  That  should  fix  the 
date  of  this  simple  American  adaptation. 
The  back  and  legs  are  mahogany,  the  skirt, 
dark  maple.  A  handsome  and  serviceable 
piece  in  prime  condition. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

6  North  Street  Salem ,  zMass. 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

ANTIQUES 

Maple  Furniture 
Glass,  China 
Old  Prints 


-i  5  b 


Burnham’s  Ghats  with  Collectors 


VIII— THE  ETHICS  OE  CHURCH  SILVER 


IN  May,  I  advertised  for  sale  the  silver  com¬ 
munion  service  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  of  Ipswich.*  That  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  beakers  is  now  in  private  hands,  and  is 
destined,  eventually,  !  understand,  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  custodianship  of  a  public  museum. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  some  readers  of 
Antiques  thought  that,  in  disposing  of  early 
church  treasures  of  New  England,  I  was  aCting 
like  a  Bolshevik  leader  despoiling  holy  places  for 
the  sake  of  gain. 

Indeed,  I  received  one  or  two  letters  of  protect. 
Yet  here  is  the  fa  ft :  this  silver,  too  valuable  for 
keepingin  the  church  edifice,  and  in  other  respedts 
unfitted  for  modern  sacramental  forms,  was  hid¬ 
den  in  a  safe  deposit  vault,  where  it  served  no 
purpose  either  of  use  or  of  sentiment.  It  is  now 
assured  a  well  guarded  preservation.  In  time  it 
will  be  accessible  to  public  view  and  admiration. 

Meanwhile  the  church  whose  possession  of  the 
silver  constituted  little  else  than  a  responsibility, 
now  holds  for  investment  a  snug  sum  of  money, 
the  income  from  which  will  go  far  toward  in- 

*Antiques,  Vol.  II r,  p.  200. 


suring  freedom  from  financial  burdens  calculated 
to  interfere  with  wideSt  service.  The  talent  which 
was  hidden  in  a  napkin  has  been  brought  forth 
and  set  to  work. 

I  am  convinced  not  only  of  the  propriety  but 
also  of  the  essential  beneficence  of  such  disposal 
of  church  belongings — where  circumstances  are 
similar.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  confer  with 
other  church  corporations  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  such  ahtion. 

Now  I  am  entrusted  with  another  communion 
service.  It  is  not  quite  so  old  as  the  other.  But 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  two  splendid  silver 
tankards,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  higheSt  rank 
among  services  of  its  period. 

This  service  belongs  to  the  South  Church  of 
Ipswich,  Mass,  (founded  in  1747).  Its  eight  items 
represent  five  separate  donations,  ranging  in  date 
from  1748  to  1761.  It  consists  of  two  slightly 
different  tankards, each  approximately  8 34  inches 
high,  and  six  pear-shaped  mugs,  varying  some¬ 
what  in  size  and  detailof  treatment, butof  similar 
design  and  of  an  approximate  height,  each, of  5 
inches. 


CONCERNING  THIS  SILVER  PLEASE  ADDRESS  ME  DIRECTLY. 


Makers  of 
the  Silver 
Service 

Benj.  Burt 
(1729-1804) 
I.  Foster 
(-I751*) 


I _ ....  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ L__  -  Y 

Communion  Service  of  the  South  Church,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  Founded  1747 

Now  offered  for  sale  ::  Described  by  E.  A.  Jones  in  Old  Silver  in  American  Churches ,  pages  227-301,  Plate  LXXVIII. 


Sam’l  Minot 
(1732-1803) 
Thos.  Dane 
(1724-1796) 


of  the 
South 
Church 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 


Just  from  the  binder, 
Volume  III  of 
Antiques  makes  an 
impressively  handsome 
book  of  300  pages. 

I 

An  appreciative 
reader  wrote,  the  other 
day,  “You  are  not  only 
publishing  a  delightful 
magazine,  you  are 
making  history.” 

t 

That  was  one  of  the 
finest  compliments 
which  Antiques  has 

Published  Monthly  at  683  Atlantic 

Avenue  Boston ,  Massachusetts 
Telephone,  Beach  5121 
Subscription  Rate,  34.00  for  One 
Year.  Price  for  a  Single  Copy 
50  Cents 

A  eequest  for  change  of  address  should 
be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  issue  with  which  it  is  to  take  ef¬ 
fect.  Duplicate  copies  may  not  be  sent 
to  replace  those  undelivered  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  send  such  advance  notice. 
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received,  for  it  showed 
perception  of  the  per¬ 
manent  values  in  the 
magazine. 

t 

It  is  these  permanent 
values  which  make 
being  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Antiques 
preferable  to  being  an 
occasional  purchaser. 

I 

It  is  these  permanent 
values,  again,  which 
make  bound  volumes 
of  Antiques  increas¬ 
ingly  desirable. 

t 

Copies  of  Antiques  are  mailed  on  the 
30th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  Complaints  regarding  non-receipt 
of  copies  should  be  entered  by  the  10 th 
of  the  month  in  which  th?  issue  appears. 
Otherwise  replacement  copies  will  not  be 
sent. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffi.ce  at  Boston ,  Mass., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
Copyright ,  1923,  by  Frederick  E.  At¬ 
wood,  Treasurer  of  Antiques,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


Glorious  Long  Island!  Swept  By  Ocean  Breezes! 

(guarding  the  (pateway  of  the  Wonder  Qity  of  the  // orld — 

NEW  YORK 

THOUSANDS  OF  TOURISTS  from  all  to  worship  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Rising 
over  the  land  will  visit  this  magnificent  Sun  from  the  waters  of  the  blue  Atlantic, 
city  and  tour  the  Beautiful  Island  of  the  Collectors  and  lovers  of  the  antique  will  need  no 
Sunrise  Trail ,  over  the  trails  made  by  the  Indians  greater  lure  than  a  hint  of  the  treasures  to  be  seen 
centuries  ago,  when  they  made  their  pilgrimages  and  the  delights  inktore  for  them  when  they  visit 

Hong  Manx's  Jfamous  Antique  iHjop 

(, a  real  old-time  welcome  awaits  you ) 

Early  American  furniture;  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  Sandwich,  Stiegel,  South 
Jersey  Glass,  Flasks,  and  Bottles;  Pewter;  Currier  Prints;  Old  Ironry; 

Hooked  Rugs  —  a  whole  house  full  of  rarefies. 

Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

27  2  Hillside  venue  :  :  Jamaica,  fong  Island 

Hit  the  Sunrise  Trail  at  59th  Street,  over  the  Bridge,  out  by  Queens  Boulevard,  10  miles. 


PEACE  WITH  CONTENT 

An  English  Silhouette,  elaborated  with  tinsel  and  colored  paper. 

Not  easily  dated.  Slavery  in  England  was  abolished  in  1807.  Peace  was 
hardly  in  the  national  program  until  1815.  Observe  that  the  rural  lasses 
still  wore  hoop  skirts;  the  gentility  have  adopted  clinging  gowns.  Com¬ 
parison  with  the  Jackson  silhouette  suggests  the  date  of  1795,  the  year 
which  marks  the  termination  of  the  French  Revolution.  (See  editorial.) 
Owned  by  Frances  Clary  Morse. 


INTEREST 

ARTICLES 


I  N 
O  F 


V  H  O  F  I  N  D 
'T  I  -JxC  £  S  T  zA  S  T  &  IN  THE 
DAILY  USE  &  ADORNMENT 


The  Editor’s  Attic 


Qover  and  Frontispiece 

IT  is  easier  to  find  patriotic  items  among  things  antique 
than  among  things  modern;  or,  at  any  rate, so  it  seems. 
Cover  and  frontispiece  both  bespeak  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  although  one  is  American  and  the  other  English;  and 
both  are  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
contentment. 

The  jug  on  the  cover,  made  by  G.  Purdy  of  Atwater, 
Ohio  —  who,  it  should  be  observed,  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  important  citizen  as  well  as  an  excellent  potter — 
is  the  first  piece  of  early  Ohio  pottery  which  Antiques 
has  been  privileged  to  publish.  If  the  number  of  stars  in 
the  flag  at  the  left  constitutes  a  reliable  guide,  the  speci¬ 
men  should  date  from  approximately  1850.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Adelaide  Collins  of  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

The  delightful  frontispiece  silhouette  is,  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  same  clever  hand  as  that  which  cut  the  mourning 
piece  in  Mrs.  Jackson’s  history  of  silhouettes.*  But  it  is  a 
far  finer  example.  How  any  human  being,  during  the 
troubled  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth,  could  have  experienced  a 
period  of  peace  and  content  sufficiently  extended  to  per¬ 
mit  the  finishing  of  so  elaborate  and  painstaking  a  cele- 
brative  monument  is  beyond  human  understanding.  Who¬ 
ever  cut  this  intricate  pattern  must  have  felt  assured  that 
the  millennium  was  about  to  repose  on  his  doorstep.  By  the 
time  the  work  was  finished,  however,  the  millennium  had 
changed  its  mind  and  was  moving  swiftly  toward  the  door¬ 
steps  of  1919. 

For  opportunity  to  reproduce  this  interesting  silhouette 
Antiques  is  indebted  to  its  possessor,  Miss  Frances  Clary 
Morse. 

*Plate  XXVII. 


Hind  the  'Pursuit  of  Happiness 

The  bird  of  freedom  here  spreads  its  wings  above  the 
Attic,  in  patriotic  deference  to  the  glorious  day  on  which 
our  ancestors  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
of  all  attempts  to  compel  them  to  drink  tea  against  their 
united  wills.  Whether  this  emblem  may  properly  qualify 
as  an  antique  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It  was,  however,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Editor  in  the  salty  and  venerable  town  of 
Portsmouth,  where  still  abides  tradition  of  an  ancient 
mariner  in  whose  hands  a  block  of  pine  had  a  way  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  malleability  of  clay;  though  this  condition 
usually  had  to  be  induced  by  first  rendering  the  marine 
sculptor,  himself,  genially  pliable  by  liberal  applications  of 
alcohol,  tindlured  with  prune  juice  and  brown  sugar.  Then, 
as  the  perfect  moment  dawned,  the  old  man  would  begin 
to  carve  eagles,  and  he  would  turn  them  out  with  a  profi¬ 
ciency  and  speed  otherwhere  unequaled  in  the  maritime 
annals  of  New  England. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition,  there  is,  alas,  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  eagles  are  certainly  a  frequent 
decoration  of  the  major  and  minor  craft  that  ply  these 
coastal  waters.  Nor  is  there  proof  that  the  traditional 
mariner  wrought  this  particular  bird.  Still  there  is,  in  its 
delineation,  a  flow  and  sweep  of  line,  a  certainty  in  each 
curve  of  feather  and  accent  of  quill  which  indicate  mastery 
enjoying  itself.  And  in  the  eye  is  discoverable  a  certain 
expression  of  anxiety,  perhaps  even  of  distress,  as  if,  curi¬ 
ously,  the  sculptor  had  unwittingly  expressed  something  of 
his  own  prescient  emotion  in  this  bit  of  his  handiwork. 
No  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  picture 
this  wooden  lowl,  high  poised  on  spread  pinions  amid  the 
upper  blue,  whence  he  strains  his  utmost  vision  to  pierce 
the  rolling  Atlantic  fog,  and  to  glimpse  beyond  it,  on  the 
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ocean’s  three-mile  horizon-line,  the  dark  hulls  of  the  rum 
runners — renegade  cradles  of  ancient  liberties — rocking 
endlessly  upon  the  inquiet  deep. 

yA  \ Detour  in  Qriticism 

The  art  of  a  people  is  both  irrepressible  and  irrespon¬ 
sible.  It  has  a  way  of  making  its  appearance  apart  from 
the  schools  and  their  apparatus  for  its  engineering.  Its 
tendency  is  to  bubble  up  out  of  the  popular  consciousness, 
to  carve  its  own  channels  and  to  seek  its  own  outlets,  with¬ 
out  much  regard  for  systems  planned  carefully  in  advance 
for  its  accommodation  and  guidance. 

That  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  a  good  many  earnest 
and  honest  believers  in  such  systems  are  worrying  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  discoverable,  today,  any  such  thing 
as  an  American  art.  Failing  to  perceive  this  phenomenon — 
without  which,  they  are  agreed,  no  nation  may  properly 
lay  claim  to  an  advanced  civilization — in  the  places  which 
they  have  prepared  for  its  reception  and  upbringing,  or  in 
the  acceptable  guises  which  carry  the  pleasing  assurance 
that  art  is  art,  they  are  seized  with  doubts  as  to  its  exist¬ 
ence.  And,  forthwith,  lest  civilization  fail,  they  seek  applica¬ 
tion  of  remedial  measures  by  calling  for  increasingly  heavy 
loadings  of  the  beautiful  in  the  educational  hypodermic. 

Meanwhile,  all  about  these  troubled  folk  spreads,  in 
flourishing  expansiveness,  an  American  art,  omnipresent, 
characteristic,  totally  lacking  in  self-consciousness,  and — 
because  of  these  very  qualities — largely  unrecognised  for 
what  it  is.  Its  two  most  striking  manifestations  are — as 
might  be  expected — wide  apart;  for  one  is  architectural — 
the  skyscraper;  the  other  is  pictorial — the  newspaper 
comic  strip. 

Our  ‘ Topmost  Towers 

Appreciation  of  the  skyscraper  is  by  no  means  unheard 
of,  yet  it  has  come  haltingly.  The  skyscraper’s  place  in 
the  history  of  architecture  is,  however,  assured;  though  its 
eventual  rank  is  for  the  future  to  unfold  and  determine. 
Even  at  this  stage  in  its  evolution,  that  heaven-searching 
structure,  whose  foundations  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
Pluto’s  realm,  carries  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  the 
only  truly  original  architectural  expression  in  half  a  mil- 
lenium;  for  it  is  the  logically  developing  outgrowth  of  the 
first  joining,  since  the  Gothic  era,  of  new  physical  and 
ritualistic  requirements  with  new  materials  of  construction. 

Whatever  its  indebtedness  to  Babylon  and  Athens,  to 
Rome  and  the  pinnacled  cities  of  old  France,  the  sky¬ 
scraper  is,  none  the  less,  more  remote  from  this  ancestry 
than  Mayor  Hylan  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  offers,  in 
short,  a  marvelous  synthesis  of  America’s  imagination, 
practicality,  power;  and  of  these,  in  turn,  it  becomes,  at 
once,  symbol  and  explanation. 

Soul  Tespite 

The  comic  strip,  on  the  other  hand,  studied  day  after 
day  by  countless  thousands,  spans  today’s  preoccupations 
of  the  common  mind  much  as  Giotto’s  frescoes  in  Santa 


Croce  spanned  the  preoccupations  of  a  similar  mind  in 
fourteenth-century  Florence. 

There  are  differences  of  time  and  viewpoint.  The  mediae¬ 
val  Florentine  found  surcease  from  the  daily  grind  in  con¬ 
templating  the  tribulations  and  the  triumphs  of  the  saints, 
in  whom  he  discovered  encouragement  to  his  own  humble 
steadfastness  and  hope  for  his  own  eventual  salvation. 
The  average  American  finds  a  strange  fascination  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fatuous  fortunes  of  the  Duffs  and  the  Gumps, 
the  Mutts  and  the  Mehitabels,  those  distraught  victims 
of  relentless  circumstance — always  searching  but  never 
finding,  always  on  the  way  but  never  arriving,  always 
expectant  but  never  rewarded — and,  be  it  added,  fre¬ 
quently  down  but  never  quite  out — because  in  them  he 
half  consciously  perceives  a  grotesque  allegory  of  his  own 
encounters  with  life. 

The  Test  of  Qulture 

The  art  of  the  comic  strip  may  be  vulgar  and  that  of 
the  skyscraper  ennobling;  but  each  is  in  its  way  as  revela¬ 
tory  of  American  culture  as  the  other.  Certainly  in  any 
appraisal  of  that  culture,  neither  offering  may  be  ignored. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  be  safer  and  sounder  to  omit  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  nation’s  painting  and  sculpture — those 
orphan  arts  which  now-a-days  tend  to  move  alongside  the 
currents  of  life  rather  than  in  their  midst,  and  hence  more 
often  suggest  the  need  for  some  personal  outpouring  on 
the  artist’s  part  than  his  response  to  an  urgent  social  re¬ 
quirement.  In  an  age  such  as  this,  painting  and  sculpture 
too  largely  lack  the  quality  of  the  inevitable;  their  direc¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  often  towards  a  rarified  lyricism — at  times 
little  better  than  egotistic  incoherence — or  towards  a  placid 
repetition  of  outworn  symbols  for  ideas  whose  pertinence 
has  long  since  passed. 

-Art  the  Telltale  of  Tife 

It  is  customary  for  writers  in  the  field  of  criticism  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  emit  the  asseveration  that  art  is  the  interpreter  of 
life.  But,  in  fadt,  if  we  view  art  in  its  broadest  and  most 
inclusive  aspedfs,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  less  an  inter¬ 
preter  than  a  telltale,  a  spy,  an  irrepressible  revealer  and 
purveyor  of  secrets,  not  only  of  the  whole  people  from  the 
tumult  of  whose  being  it  springs,  but  of  the  very  individu¬ 
als  through  whose  medium  it  finds  visible  expression.  Nor 
can  this  telltale  deviate  from  the  truth:  Cassandra  was  no 
more  fraught  with  verity. 

The  art  of  our  own  place  and  time  we  may  not  like; 
none  may  blame  us  if  we  do  not.  Yet  that  privilege  offers 
us  no  valid  excuse  for  mistaking  the  artistic  manifestation 
for  something  other  than  it  is,  or  for  trying,  by  educa¬ 
tional  tinkering,  to  change  its  fundamental  aspedfs.  Change 
will  come  only  as  life  itself,  and  its  community  processes, 
undergo  transformation.  That  miracle  is  constantly  under 
way,  its  progress  traceable  in  the  spoor  of  art.  But  those 
who  would  accelerate  the  movement,  or  diredl  its  course, 
must  arm  themselves  for  the  penetration  of  causal  pro¬ 
fundities  which  no  others  have  dared  to  plumb  since,  in  the 
beginning,  Lucifer  tried  and  failed. 
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Settee  and  Six  Chairs  ( circa  1820) 

These  qualify  in  the  category  of  Sheraton  fancy  chairs  in  the  process  of  evolution  into  what  is  known  in  America  as  the  Hitchcock  type. 


Scattered  Heirlooms 

The  English  family  philosophy,  which  recognises  the 
superior  rights  of  the  eldest  son,  has  resulted  in  keeping 
many  sets  of  household  things  fairly  intadl.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  tendency  has  been  precisely  to  the  contrary.  Upon 
the  death  of  parents,  their  personal  possessions  have,  all  too 
often,  been  apportioned  among  a  numerous  and  widely 
scattered  progeny;  so  that  silver  services,  tea  sets,  and 
suites  of  furniture,  which  once  did  unified  duty  in  a  single 
home,  have  found  themselves  dispersed  beyond  hope  of 
reuniting.  That  accounts  for  the  not  infrequent  discovery 
of  a  single  fine  old  relic  in  a  welter  of  modernity’s  worst, — 
treasured  for  association’s  sake,  but  quite  without  influence 
in  determining  domestic  schemes  of  decoration. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  highest  type  of  such  possessions 
is,  even  more  often,  true  of  the  things  of  intermediate 
value,  in  which  category  must  be  reckoned  Sheraton  fancy 
chairs  and  their  successors  of  the  Hitchcock  persuasion. 

In  America,  at  any  rate,  both  of  these  types  of  chairs 
were,  in  their  day,  produced  to  meet  the  demand  for  some¬ 
thing  effective,  yet  not  expensive.  Their  function  was  to 
serve  in  “best  bed-chambers  and  secondary  drawing¬ 
rooms.’’*  Naturally  their  adtual  use  was  not  confined  to 
these  functions.  When  their  newness  wore  off,  and  with  it 
the  painted  or  stencilled  pattern,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  artistic  member  of  the  family  had  exhausted  itself  in 
efforts  to  reembellish  them  with  improvements,  these  chairs, 
either  as  single  spies  or  in  battalions,  found  their  way  to 
attic,  back  porch,  and  woodshed.  In  due  time  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  sets  of  six  were  broken  up  into  faded  ones  and 
twos,  frayed  as  to  seat  and  dim  as  to  design. 


ing  to  their  present  owner,  Miss  Sophie  Harrill  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  who  has  thoughtfully  supplied  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  this  month’s  more  comfortable  and  appropriate 
furnishing  of  the  Attic. 

The  style  of  these  pieces  would  naturally  place  them 
midway  between  the  somewhat  fragile  painted  Sheraton 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  Hitchcock  chair  of  1825  or  thereabouts.  The 
reed-and-ball  decoration  of  back  and  stretchers,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  fancy  chairs  supplied  for  Cleopatra’s  Barge 
of  1817,*  has  here  been  supplanted  by  carefully  graduated 
splats.  The  leg  turnings  more  closely  approach  those  of 
the  Hitchcock  type.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
characteristic,  turned  top  rail  of  the  Hitchcock  chair  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  rush  seats,  furthermore, 
are  gracefully  rounded  and  their  edges  are  bound  with  a 
hoop-like  band  bent  about  the  seat.  This  is  another  char¬ 
acteristic  which  marks  these  chairs  as  earlier,  in  type  at 
least,  than  the  Hitchcock  style. 

Without  doubt,  originally  painted,  chairs  and  settee, 
when  acquired  by  their  present  owner,  rejoiced  in  many 
coats  of  many  colors.  At  some  time  in  their  career  their 
seats  had  been  covered  with  carpeting,  beneath  whose  sure 
and  comforting  warmth  the  original  rushes  had  dried  al¬ 
most  to  powder.  After  the  paint  had  been  removed,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  material  of  the  furniture  is  a  fruit 
wood  of  some  kind — probably  pear.  The  delightfully 
tawny-golden  tones  of  this  material  call  for  no  improve¬ 
ment  with  lacquer.  The  complete  set  has,  therefore,  very 
sensibly  been  left  in  its  natural  color.  Beyond  the  clean¬ 
ing  away  of  old  paint  and  the  restoring  of  the  rush  seats, 
few  or  no  repairs  have  been  called  for. 


<sA  Qomplete  Set 

The  Sheraton  fancy  chairs  here  illustrated  have,  there¬ 
fore,  primary  claim  to  attention  in  the  facfl  that  they  are 
a  complete  half-dozen  and  that  their  guardian  settee  is 
with  them.  Where  they  were  made  is  not  known;  but 
they  were  owned  for  many  years  in  Kentucky  before  pass- 

*  Singleton,  Furniture  of  our  Forefathers  (edition  of  1901),  p.  642:  (popular 
edition),  p.  557. 


Standard  Type:  Individual  Het  ail 

From  what  source  these  chairs  made  their  way  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  a  century  since,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  know. 
They  are  certainly  not  homemade.  Some  early  fa&ory 
turned  them  out.  But  where?  Probably  no  farther  south 
than  Philadelphia;  quite  possibly  as  far  north  as  New 
York.  While  entirely  true  to  a  standard  type,  they  exhibit 

*See  Singleton  as  above. 
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minor  individualities  which  may  serve  to  identify  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  brood  as  some  examples  whose  label 
has  been  miraculously  preserved.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  rings  on  legs  and  stiles  and  their  positional  re¬ 
lation  to  joining  members.  Note,  too,  the  relatively  small 
ball  above  the  main  turning  of  the  leg,  and,  further,  the 
degree  of  visibility  of  the  leg  spindle  below  the  binding 
strip  of  the  seat.  The  number  of  stretchers  is  standard; 
but  the  back  stretcher  strikes  the  rear  legs,  almost  exadfly 
midway  between  the  joining  points  of  the  side  stretchers. 
In  the  chair  at  hand  as  these  notes  are  written — a  Vermont 
heirloom,  by  the  way — the  rear  stretcher  is  raised  barely 
an  inch  above  the  lower  side  stretchers.  It  is  small  varia¬ 
tions  such  as  these  which  often  distinguish  specific  author¬ 
ship,  and  hence  are  worth  studying. 

The  IT  on  on  the  Heart  h-I{ug 

The  lion  and  the  lion’s  child  illustrated  in  Antiques  for 
November,  1922,*  as  the  decorative  elements  of  a  hooked 
rug,  have  recently  crossed  the  path  of  Miss  Margaret 
Quigley  of  Endicott,  New  York,  who  writes  that,  since 
she  has  in  her  own  possession  a  rug  of  precisely  similar 
design,  she  judges  that  both  were  worked  on  a  stock  pat¬ 
tern.  Miss  Quigley’s  rug  is  done  in  shades  of  brown  with 
cerise  flowers.  A  photograph  accompanying  her  letter 
amply  supports  her  contention.  Not  more  than  two  weeks 
ago,  the  Editor  stumbled  over  a  precisely  similar  rug — 
though  of  different  coloring — ;  another  bit  of  substantia¬ 
ting  evidence,  if  any  were  needed.  Thanks  are  due  to  Miss 
Quigley.  It  is  upon  the  bases  of  innumerable  observations 
such  as  hers,  and  their  recording,  that  the  structure  of 
truth  regarding  early  American  handicrafts  must  be 
eredted. 

1 A  Family  r Affair 

Aside  from  its  intrinsic  interest  as  an  extraordinarily 
fine  gate-leg  table,  the  example  here  illustrated  offers  just 
enough  of  historical  mystery  to  pique  someone’s  curiosity 
for  research.  It  is  the 
property  of  Percival 
B.  Rolfe  of  Portland, 

Maine,  who,  some 
years  since,  acquired 
it  from  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Arnold  of  Bath, 

Maine.  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  owned  the  table 
for  eight  years  more 
than  half  a  century 
before  passing  it  on 
to  Mr.  Rolfe;  and, 
still  previous  to  her 
ownership,  the  piece 
had  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  grandfather, 

Judge  Hill  of  Phipps- 
burg.  According  to 

*Volume  II,  page  214. 


Mrs.  Arnold’s  account,  the  judge  purchased  it  “when 
the  Franklin  things  were  sold.”  The  reference  is,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  Benjamin  Franklin;  but  Mr.  Rolfe  seems  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  table  originally  belonged  to  the  father 
of  that  journalist  statesman. 

The  elder  Franklin  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  as  a  philo¬ 
progenitive  soap-boiler.  His  first  wife  bore  him  seven  chil¬ 
dren;  the  second  ten.  The  domestic  meals  required  a  table 
of  generous  dimension.  This  one  measures  six  feet  in 
length  by  five  in  width,  and  will,  it  is  said,  comfortably 
accommodate  twelve  persons.  Speaking  of  his  father’s 
family,  Benjamin  Franklin  remarks,  in  his  Autobiography , 
“I  remember  to  have  seen  thirteen  sitting  together  at  this 
table.”  Coupled  with  the  evident  age  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
example  the  coincidence  of  size  is  at  least  arresting. 

Gate-leg  tables  with  Spanish  feet  are  rare.  In  his 
Furniture  oj  the  Pilgrim  Century  *  Wallace  Nutting  shows 
one  and  remarks  that  perhaps  a  dozen  others  are  known.  In 
the  present  instance  an  extra  mark  of  rarity  is  the  placing  of 
a  foot  under  each  of  the  gate-pivots.  This  was  done  in  the 
finer  tables,  but  was  neglecffed  in  those  of  lesser  moment. 

Unfortunately  the  necessity  for  retouching  a  dim  photo¬ 
graph  obscures  the  character  of  the  detail.  The  turnings 
here  are  substantial  without  being  in  the  least  coarse;  and 
the  proportioning,  throughout,  displays  admirable  balance. 
As  to  the  material  of  this  Franklin  table  there  is  some 
question.  It  has  been  called  mahogany.  It  may  be  some 
other  imported  wood  of  similar  texture.  Mahogany  was 
not  in  common  use  when  this  table  was  made. 

Benjamin  Franklin  died,  in  1789,  at  Philadelphia,  leav¬ 
ing  a  considerable  fortune  to  the  benefit  of  his  heirs,  legiti¬ 
mate  and  otherwise.  But  how,  where,  when,  or  under 
what  circumstances  his  personal  effecffs  were  disposed  of— 
among  them  this  table  and  a  tall  clock — it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn. 

Further  Introduction 

L.  Earle  Rowe,  whose  discussion  of  William  Guy  Wall 
reopens  the  entire  subjecft  of  the  sources  of  the  designs  on 

blue  china,  is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign.  Sick  glass, 
everywhere  a  prob¬ 
lem,  has  been  perhaps 
more  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere,  hence  the 
appropriateness  of 
the  brief  but  conclu¬ 
sive  contribution  by 
Otto  Von  Falke, 
General  Director  of 
the  Public  Museums 
of  Berlin.  Gertrude 
Whiting  is  an  author¬ 
ity  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  lace-mak¬ 
ing,  and  allied  arts. 

*Page  373. 
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Sick  Glass 


By  Otto  von  Falke 


EVERYTHING  earthly  is  transient,  and  glass  offers 
no  exception.  As  a  material  born  of  the  intensest  fire, 
it  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  durable 
creations  of  the  hand  of  man;  and,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  will  last  a  thousand  years  or  more  without  show¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  age.  Yet,  glass  is,  in  much  higher  degree  than 
porcelain,  sensitive  to  injurious  influences  which  cause  de¬ 
terioration  in  its  original  aspebt  and  condition.  In  this  the 
proverbial  brittleness  of 
glass  is  not  considered,  be¬ 
cause  that  results  only  in 
destruction  of  the  form, 
without  affecffing  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  a  piece. 

Among  old  glass  vessels, 
even  when  these  have  but  a 
couple  of  centuries  behind 
them,  there  are  so  many 
which  have  suffered  in  bril¬ 
liance,  clearness,  and 
smoothness  that,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  museums  and  collec¬ 
tors,  the  expression  “sick 
glass”  has  become  common. 

It  is  a  suggestive  term  for 
designating  glass  which 
shows  indication  of  a  deteri¬ 
orated  or  disintegrating 
condition. 

If  one  would  speak  clearly 
regarding  the  causes,  symp¬ 
toms  and  treatment  of  glass¬ 
sickness,  one  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  condition 
produced  by  exterior  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  deterioration  of 
the  interior  character  of  the 
glass-substance  on  the  other. 

The  best-known  examples 
of  the  first  kind  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  antique  glass 
of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Of  the  examples  brought  to  light  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  have  been  found  in  a  turbid  or  weather-worn  condition. 
Although  of  faultless  structure,  they  have  yet  lost  their 
brilliance,  because  not  far  from  the  time  of  their  origin 
they  were  buried  underground  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  chemical  acffion  of  the  moist  earth.  Against  such  treat¬ 
ment  even  sound  and  perledf  glass  is  not  entirely  immune. 

As  is  well  known,  glass  is  principally  a  combination  of 
silicic  acid,  in  the  form  of  sand  or  flint,  combined  with  one 
of  the  alkalis  that  promote  melting,  for  which,  in  the  old 
glass-making  art,  either  natrium ,  soda  (in  the  antique  and 
Venetian  glass),  or  kalium ,  potash  (in  German  glass)  were 
employed.  For  increasing  its  clearness,  since  the  seven- 


Fig.  t  —  Ancient  Balsamarium 

On  this  the  encrustation  has  been  treated  with  acids. 


teenth  century,  additions  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  chalk,  or 
(in  England)  of  lead,  and,  for  producing  colored  glasses, 
oxides  of  the  precious  metals  are  employed.  The  essential 
factors ,  however ,  are  always  silicic  acid  and  an  alkaline  flux ; 
and  upon  the  correct  combination  of  these  and  their  working 
up ,  the  health  of  the  glass  depends.  This  combination  is  not, 
however,  free  from  chemical  change.  Glass  has  an  affinity 
for  moisture  and  is  inclined  to  condense  the  moisture  of 

the  air  on  its  surface.  This, 
in  turn,  absorbs  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  that  abounds 
everywhere  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  in  the  soil.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  this  first 
draws  the  sodium  and  po¬ 
tassium  from  the  glass, 
leaving  the  disintegrated 
silicic  acid  sticking  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a 
thick,  dull  coat  of  infinitesi¬ 
mal  scales. 

In  the  case  of  antique 
glass,  this  chemical  decom¬ 
position  or  disintegration  of 
the  surface  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Although  it  changes 
the  original  appearance  of 
the  glass,  it  constitutes  an 
easily  recognised  indication 
of  great  age,  and  very  often 
compensates  for  loss  of 
transparency  by  the  beauti¬ 
fully  shimmering  metallic 
rainbow  colors  of  the  en¬ 
crustation.  This  play  of  col¬ 
ors  is  produced  by  the 
breaking-up  of  the  light  by 
minute  particles  of  silicic 
acid  and  adds  not  a  little 
interest  to  the  otherwise 
smooth  and  colorless  glass 
of  antiquity. 

But  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  this 
surface  disintegration  of  antique  glass  and  the  acute, 
rapidly  progressing  glass-sickness.  The  former  does  not 
advance  after  the  glass  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moist  earth  and  is  preserved  in  a  dry  room; 
consequently,  there  is  no  necessity  for  removing  or  remedy¬ 
ing  the  traces  of  disintegration,  especially  since  the  original 
smoothness  and  gloss  of  the  surface  cannot  be  replaced. 
Only  in  the  case  of  thick  colored  glass,  like  the  Egyptian 
balsainaria ,  whose  original  coloring  has  become  overlaid 
with  a  thick,  opaque  coat  of  decomposed  glass,  has  the 
restoration  of  the  color  been  attempted,  either  by  repeated 
grinding  with  the  finest  moistened  pumice-stone  powder, 
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or  by  careful  etching  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  coat  with  much-diluted  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  (Tzy. /).The  latter  method, 
however,  leaves  a  rough  surface. 

Of  serious  injury  to  antique  art¬ 
work  is  the  partial  weathering  of  the 
mediaeval  window  glass,  the  outside 
of  which  has  been  exposed  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  adtion  of  rain  and  storm, 
dust  and  soot.  Whoever  has  lived  in 
Nuremberg  or  Cologne,  which  are 
centers  of  industry  with  correspond¬ 
ing  impurity  of  the  air,  has  noted  the 
stained-glass  windows  whose  color 
harmonies,  and  even  whose  very  de¬ 
signs,  are  often  destroyed  by  the 
opacity  and  darkening  of  the  glass. 

Outside,  as  seen  from  the  street,  the 
glass  looks  white,  because  a  thick, 
often  deeply  corroded  coat  of  disinte¬ 
grated  silicic  acid  covers  it. The  enemy 
in  this  case  also  is  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  which  has  drawn 
out  the  alkaline  constituents  of  some 
elements  in  the  glass  design,  while 
other  harder  pieces  in  the  same  win¬ 
dow  remain  intadl.  Although  in  such 
cases,  where  the  work  is  of  high  artis¬ 
tic  value,  a  regeneration  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  glass  is  greatly  desired,  an  effective  means  has  not 
yet  been  lound  for  restoring  the  uniform  transparency  of 
the  windows  without  replacing  the  portions  which  have 
become  opaque. 

The  acute  glass-disease  also,  which  so  often  attacks  the 
glass  vessels  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  later,  and  which 
museum  curators  and  chemists  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  combating,  reveals  itself  in  a  decomposition  beginning 
on  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  unlike  the  slow  acftion  of 
weathering  on  the  exterior,  a  constitutional  disease,  due  to 
a  wrong  composition  of  the  glass-substance  itself.  Hence 
it  may  break  out  without  drastic  attacks  from  the  outside. 
The  basic  fault  lies  in  a  too  large  proportion  of  alkaline 
flux  to  that  of  silicic  acid.  The  greater  the  excess  of  alka¬ 
line  flux,  the  less  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  the 
glass  collects  on  its  surface,  but  the  easier  and  quicker  it 
is  affedfed,  through  the  co-operation  of  warmth  and  light, 
by  decomposition  through  the  separation  of  the  alkali. 
Thus,  artistic  glass,  ennobled  by  cutting  and  grinding,  is, 
unfortunately,  more  receptive  to  the  glass-sickness  than 
the  uncut;  for  the  natural  surface  of  the  latter  is  somewhat 
richer  in  flint  because  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  alkali  during 
its  working  in  the  fire.  During  the  grinding  of  this  hard 
surface,  however,  the  inner  surface,  richer  in  alkali,  is  laid 
bare  and  is  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  ill  consequences  of  producing  a  glass-substance  too 
rich  in  alkali  or  too  poor  in  silica  were  not  unknown  to  the 
old  glassmakers.  Johann  Kunckel  in  his  Ars  Vitmria  Ex¬ 
perimentalise  the  most  important  old  work  on  the  art  of 
glassmaking  (published  in  1679),  expressly  warned  against 
a  too  great  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  mass  of  the  glass, 
because  such  glass  “when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  even  left 


to  itself,  soon  crumbles  away.”  When 
many  glassmakers,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  investigation,  continued  to  use 
the  alkali  in  excess,  not  only  for  the 
cheaper  ware  but  also  for  more  valu¬ 
able  work,  the  reason  given  was  that 
alkaline  glass  was  easier  to  melt,  as 
well  as  softer  and  better  for  working. 
I  he  cost  was  less  and  the  work  easier, 
while  the  disadvantages  only  appeared 
long  afterward.  To  this  is  due  the 
greater  tendency  to  disease  of  Vene¬ 
tian  glass.  As  the  glassblowers  of 
Mu  rano,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
changed  from  the  simple,  strong 
Gothic  forms  to  the  lighter,  freer,  and 
more  delicate  forms  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  they  required  a  dubtile,  plastic 
glass,  which  was  obtainable  by  a 
plentiful  addition  of  alkaline  fluxes. 
The  material,  therefore,  had  to  be 
adapted  to  the  artistic  aim  at  the  cost 
of  the  durability  of  the  product. 

In  the  case  of  Venetian  glass  made 
of  poor  material  the  sickness  first  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  salty,  acid-smelling  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  surface  of  a  piece;  then 
follows  the  disappearance  of  its  bril¬ 
liance  and  clearness.  After  this  comes 
a  scaly  disintegration,  and  the  glass  is  past  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  light  material  becomes  brittle  and  falls  to  pieces 
at  a  slight  shock.  As  exterior  causes  of  visible  disease, 
only  lack  of  cleanliness,  damp  air,  and  excessive  exposure 
to  the  sun  can  be  attributed. 

In  consequence  of  the  faulty  and  empirical  methods  of 
early  manufacturers  the  disease  appears  in  almost  all  old 
glass,  both  the  thin  work  of  the  Venetians  and  the  heavier 
clear  crystal  glass  of  the  German  makers.  As  a  matter  of 
fac5t,  however,  the  Bohemian-Silesian  crystal  glasses  are 
very  rarely  attacked:  the  disease  is  only  endemic  among 
the  crystal  and  ruby  glasses  of  the  highly  productive  Pots¬ 
dam  faCtory,  which  was  aCtive  from  1674  to  1736.  As  a 
royal  establishment  it  had  to  produce  for  the  court  many 
de  luxe  examples,  with  the  most  artistic  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing.  Hence  its  tendency  to  use  a  soft,  alkaline  material 
such  as  facilitated  that  class  of  work. 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease  in  the  Potsdam  crystal 
glasses  is  indicated  by  a  network  of  minute  cracks,  as  fine 
as  spider-web,  which  are  scarcely  visible  (Fig.  2 );  but,  with 
lack  of  care,  in  a  few  years  this  increases  and  becomes 
deeper  until  a  rough  crackle  covers  the  entire  surface.  This 
is  plainly  visible  on  the  ruby  glass  goblet  of  about  1690 
(Fig.  4),  owing  to  the  dark  ground-color.  It  can  also  be 
seen  that  the  surface  between  the  cracks  is  giving  way. 
Where  the  crackle  is  finer  and  closer,  there  is  a  whitish  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  glass  (Fig.j).  With  the  breaking  of  the 
cracks,  there  occurs  a  salt-like  exudation,  which  also  tends 
to  make  the  glass  white  and  opaque.  In  this  stage  of  the 
disease  the  heavier  and  thicker  glasses  may  still  last  for 
many  decades,  but  they  have  become  completely  blind, 
unsightly  and  worthless  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  2 —  Potsdam  Glass  ( circa  syoj) 

A  fine  network  of  cracks  is  clearly  observable. 
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glassware,  because  the  expansion 
of  the  glass,  caused  by  the  heat,  re¬ 
sults  in  breaking  the  outer  skin  of  the 
glass  or  else  increases  the  already  pres¬ 
ent  crackle.  For  this  reason  exposure 
to  the  direCt  rays  of  the  sun  should  be 
guarded  against  either  by  selection  of 
a  room  with  a  northern  outlook  or  by 
the  use  of  curtains.  With  a  statement 
of  these  precautions,  everything  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  protection  of  a  glass  col¬ 
lection  is  written.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  that  affected  glasses 
should  be  given  a  thin  coat  of  colorless 
Japan  varnish  all  over,  covering  the 
article  with  an  airtight  skin;  but  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  this  remains  effec¬ 
tive  for  any  length  of  time. 


Fig.  j  —  Potsdam  Glass 

Upper  part,  showing  clouding  due  to 
“sickness  ” 


The  glass-disease  is  certainly 
not  contagious,  as  was  formerly 
believed;  but,  as  a  defective 
glass  cannot  be  remedied,  the 
disease  is  incurable.  All  efforts 
to  overcome  it  by  drying  in  a 
high  temperature,  by  corrosion 
or  by  grinding  have  failed.  It  is 
only  by  prophylactic  measures 
that  we  may  protect  the  glass 
from  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease,  or  stop  its  further  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  first  requirement  is  to 
protect  valuable  old  glass  from 
dirt,  dust,  and  moisture.  It  has 
been  shown  that  dust-covered 
parts,  like  a  cover,  become 
readily  decomposed,  while 
parts  free  from  dust,  like  the 
underside  of  the  feet,  remain 
intact.  The  glass  should,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  kept  in  an  open 
room,  but  only  in  tightly 
closed,  dust-proof  cabinets.  In 
the  cabinets,  especially  when 
they  contain  objects  of  Vene¬ 
tian  glass,  porcelain  saucers 
containing  pure  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  should  be  kept,  so  that 
any  moisture  in  the  air  may 
be  absorbed  and  condensation 
of  water  on  the  glass  be  thus 
prevented,  for  only  this  con¬ 
densation  gives  the  carbonic 
acid  a  point  of  attack.  Further¬ 
more,  strong  heat  from  the  sun, 
or  from  other  sources,  should 
be  avoided  in  a  collection  of 


Fig.  4 — Potsdam  Ruby  Glass  ( circa  1696) 

Here  the  surface  disintegration  has  reached  the  point  of  an  adtual 
chipping  away  of  the  glass. 


Fig.  5 — Potsdam  Glass 

Brilliancy  completely  destroyed  except  at 
the  foot. — Schloss  Museum,  Berlin. 


Note — The  materials  of 
glass  noted  in  the  preceding 
discussion  are  usuallysupplied 
in  the  following  form.  The  si¬ 
lica  or  silicic  acid  consists  or¬ 
dinarily  of  sand.  For  so-called 
crystal  glass,  pulverized  quartz 
is  employed.  The  flint  glass  of 
our  forefathers  gained  its  si¬ 
lica  supply  from  crushed  flint, 
unsubdued  particles  of  which 
are  occasionally  encountered  in 
finished  articles. 

Alkali  is  derived  from  com¬ 
pounds  of  potash  or  of  soda — 
sometimes  of  both.  The  use  of 
soda  is  said  to  give  the  finished 
glassinvariably  agreenish  tinge. 

In  glass  used  for  vessels  in 
which  density,  power  of  re¬ 
fracting  light  and  resistance  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  considered  essential  oxide 
of  lead  becomes  an  important 
ingredient.  Mrs.  Williams,  in 
her  book,  SandwichGlass, gives 
credit  for  the  brilliance  of  that 
product  to  the  use  of  baryta, 
whichoffersapartial  substitute 
for  both  alkali  and  lead. — Ed. 
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Some  Early  American  Furniture 

From  the  Qharles  F.  JVilliams  QolleElion 


THE  late  Charles  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  first  became  widely 
known  among  collectors  as  a  connoisseur  of  oriental  rugs. 
Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  antique  furniture; 
and,  after  some  years  of  collecting  European  items,  developed  an 


interest  in  things  early  American,  of  which  he  brought  together 
a  number  of  distinguished  examples. 

Following  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  his  collection  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  where  it  has,  of  late, 
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been  on  view.  The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  are  from  groupings  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  exhibition.  They  are  not  inclusive; 
merely  representative.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  them  has  been  supplied  by 
Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr.,  Acting 
Director. 

Some  of  the  pieces  shown  have  long 
been  well  known  to  collectors  and  have 
been  previously  published.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Hadley  chest  (Fig.  /), 
which  was  derived  from  the  Prouty  Col¬ 
lection.  The  chest-on-frame  shown  in 
Figure  2  was  formerly  in  the  Lemon 
collection  at  the  Wayside  Inn.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  what  is  known  as  a  Bible 
box;  though  this  odd  piece,  with  its 
lower  drawer  and  slant  top  rather  sug¬ 
gests  an  early  portable  desk.  It  is  ot 
walnut  and  carries  its  original  brasses. 
Date  1720-1725. 

But  the  most  important  item  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2  is  the  walnut  corner  cupboard, 
made  for  Caleb  Pusey,  of  Pusey’s  Mills, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  dated  1717. 
The  brasses  are  not  original. 

The  Simon  Willard  tall  clock  in 
Figure  3  will  arouse  less  interest  than 
the  Willard  shelf  clock  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4,  a  unique  specimen,  whose  crude 
pine  case  is  cheerfully  at  odds  with  the 
unusually  handsome  dial  and  hands. 

Special  attention  may  also  well  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  walnut  corner  cupboard  in 
Figure  5,  and  to  the  spice  chest  which 
surmounts  the  far  earlier  carved  chest  at 


Fig.  d 


the  left.  The  panelling  in  these  two  pieces 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  cupboard  of  Fig¬ 
ure  2.  For  some  reason,  yet  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  this  form  of  panel,  while  by  no 
means  confined  to  Pennsylvania,  is  far 
more  commonly  encountered  in  furni¬ 
ture  from  that  state  than  in  pieces  from 
New  England. 

The  two  fine  mirrors  in  Figure  5 
speak  for  themselves.  The  curly  maple 
and  walnut  highboy,  from  the  G.  W. 
Walker  collection,  one  of  the  moil  at¬ 
tractive  pieces  of  its  type  extant,  has 
been  published  by  Lockwood.  It  may 
date  about  1700. 

In  Figure  3,  aside  from  the  Willard 
clock,  the  two  corner  cupboards  are 
worth  examination.  The  open  shelves  at 
the  left  are  said  to  have  come  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  about  1725.  The  other,  al¬ 
though  more  elaborate,  may  be  little 
later  in  date. 

Students  of  the  Windsor  chair  will 
find  among  these  examples  a  number 
worthy  of  examination.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  low-backed  chair  with  the 
huge  writing  arm  shown  in  Figure  3, 
and  the  nine-spindle  rocker  with  the 
double  back  shown  in  Figure  5.  The 
latter  shows  signs  of  having  suffered 
amputation  preliminary  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  rockers.  Originally,  doubtless,  its 
legs  exhibited  the  same  well  proportioned 
turnings  as  those  of  the  writing  arm 
chair,  which  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
for  grace. 
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William  Guy  Wall 

By  L.  Earle  Rowe 

Illustrations ,  except  as  noted, from  original  water  colors  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society ,  by 
courteous  assistance  of  Alexander  G.  Wall ,  Librarian. 


IN  a  corner  of  my  library  stands  a  Georgian  corner- 
cupboard.  Its  rich,  dark  mahogany,  delicate,  well-de¬ 
signed  inlay,  chiseled  brass  escutcheon  plates, — its  re¬ 
fined  proportions,  the  graceful  lines  of  wood  which  pattern 
its  glass  door,  and  the  carefully  designed  mouldings,  all 
support  its  proud  claim  to  an  age  well  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  years.  Within  this  cupboard,  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  white-painted 
shelves  (which 
have  a  fragrance 
of  antiquity  that 
no  reproduction 
possesses,  since  it 
comes  only  with 
age  and  use), 
there  reposes  a 
small  collection 
of  old  blue  china: 
plates,  salad- 
bowl,  tea-se 
gravy-boat,  plat¬ 
ters,  cup-plates, 
and  the  like, 
whose  acquisition 
has  meant  hours 
of  the  greatest 
pleasure,  such  in 
faCt  as  only  a  col¬ 
lector  may  ap¬ 
preciate. 

In  this  group  is 
a  plate  bearing, 
on  its  back,  the 
legend,  New  York 
from  Brooklyn 
Heights ,  by  W.  G. 

Wall.  Andrew 
Stevenson  is  the 
maker  {Fig.  /). 

This  plate  is  not 
unique,  or,  in  the  eyes  of  specialized  collectors,  even  of  the 
greatest  rarity;  but  its  beauty  of  color,  its  quality  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  its  general  artistic  merit  place  it  in  the  aristocracy 
of  blue  china.  I  he  details  of  the  view  are  interesting,  indeed, 
when  present-day  Brooklyn  and  New  York  are  considered. 
The  rough  country  road  leading  to  the  shore,  and  perhaps 
to  a  ferry,  the  farmhouse  on  the  right  with  its  hedges  and 
trees,  the  solitary  horseback  rider  in  the  foreground,  the 
East  River  with  its  scattered  shipping,  and  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  beyond,  with  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  easily 
identifiable,  make  a  picture  which  is  both  historic  and 
beautiful.  Much  has  been  written  about  early  New  York, 
but  there  is  a  curious  lack  of  published  information  about 
the  artist  who  was  responsible  for  this  interesting  design. 


The  books  on  early  blue  china  dismiss  Wall  with  a  few 
lines,  although  all  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  col¬ 
lectors  to  his  genius.  That  such  brevity  may  not  be  wholly 
fair  to  his  memory  may  be  shown  when  early  records  are 
further  studied.  As  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  already 
published  concerning  Wall,  the  following  notes  are  brought 
together,  with  the  hope  that  an  artist  who,  in  his  day, 

was  so  important, 
may  become  the 
subjeCt  of  more 
extended  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  part 
of  interested  stu¬ 
dents. 

William  Guy 
Wall  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  i  n 
1792.  Like  many 
other  British 
artists  of  an  earlier 
day,  he  came  to 
America.  It  was  in 
New  York,  the  first 
of  September, 1818, 
that  he  landed. 
Of  his  antecedents, 
parentage,  early 
life,  artistic  train¬ 
ing  and  reasons  for 
leaving  Dublin,  we 
are  as  yet  in  the 
dark,  although 
some  of  these  de¬ 
tails  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unearthed 
in  the  Irish  rec¬ 
ords.  We  do  know 
that  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  in  1812,  before 
leaving  Ireland, 
and  had  two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  latter,  William 
Archibald  Wall,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1828.  But 
we  know  most  about  Wall  through  his  work.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  fad  is  that  he  arrived  in  this  country,  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  yet  a  gifted  and  developed  artist. 

The  piduresque  nature  of  our  landscape  appealed  to 
him  strongly,  and,  in  1820,  he  made  a  series  of  water- 
colors  which  were  to  be  published  in  the  Hudson  River 
Portfolio.  This,  according  to  the  advertisement  of  H.  I. 
Megarey,  of  98  Broadway,  was  to  be  issued  in  six  sedions, 
each  containing  four  prints.  The  advertisement  further  in¬ 
forms  us  that  some  of  the  engraved  plates  were  to  be  made 
by  John  Rubens  Smith,  a  well-known  engraver,  who  was 
born  about  1770  and  died  in  1859,  and  who  worked  in 


Fig.  /  —  New  York  from  Brooklyn  Heights 

Designed  by  William  Guy  Wall  and  made  by  Stevenson.  From  the  author  s  collection. 
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Fig.  2 — View  near  Fort  Montgomery 


Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Eventually  some  of 
the  plates  were  made  by  Smith,  while  others  were  en¬ 
graved  by  John  Hill  (1770-1850) . 

This  work  was  done  in  aquatint.  A  number  of  water- 
colors,  made  in  excess  of  the  twenty-four  as  additional 
plates,  were  published  later.  The  proposed  Portfolio  was 
delayed  in  publication,  if  we  may  credit  the  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  for  July  2,  1823, 
which  mentions  it  as  “now  publishing.”  A  second  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  August  2, 
1826,  announces  “twenty  plates,  26  x  28  inches,  and 
colored  to  Nature.”  This  advertisement  is  fascinating  as 
an  instance  of  the  love  of  lotteries  in  those  days,  since  it 
offers  a  copy  of  the  portfolio  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way 
for  sixty  numbers  at  $1.50  each.  Another  lottery  for  a 
second  copy  is  advertised  on  August  14,  1826.  According 
to  this  announcement,  the  edition  was  already  pradfically 
exhausted. 

That  the  series  was  popular  is  shown  by  the  fa<5t  that 
the  plates  were  reprinted  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of 
G.  &  C.  H.  Carvill,  New  York.  The  subjects  of  the  views 
were  Little  Falls  at  Luzerne,  The  Junction  of  the  Sacondaga 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  View  near  Jessup's  Landing,  Rapids 
above  Hadley's  Falls,  Hadley's  Falls ,  Glenn's  Falls,  View 
near  Sandy  Hill,  Baker's  Falls,  View  near  Fort  Miller, 
Fort  Edward,  Troy  from  Mount  Ida,  .  View  near  Hudson , 
Newburg,  View  from  Fishkill  looking  to  West  Point ,  West 
Point,  View  near  Fishkill,  View  near  Fort  Montgomery , 
Palisades  and  New  York  from  Governor's  Island.  This  series 
has  been  steadily  in  favor,  and  colledtors  vie  with  each 
other  at  those  sales  where  any  of  the  plates  are  sold.  This 
is  also  true  of  other  views  which  were  published  separately 
and  at  later  dates.  Among  these  we  find  View  of  City  Hall, 
New  York  (1826),  and  View  of  New  York  from  Weehawk, 
New  York  from  the  Heights  near  Brooklyn  (both  appearing 
in  1828).* 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  prints  showing  the 
Hudson  River  and  New  York,  but  there  were  others  from 
the  artist’s  hand,  including  a  series  published  in  London 
in  1830  and  1831  by  I.  T.  Hinton  and  Simpkin  and  Mar¬ 
shall.  This  set  was  engraved  and  printed  by  Fenner,  Sears 
and  Company,  probably  of  London.  Certainly  it  would  be 

*Note. — For  detailed  information  about  the  contribution  of  Wall  to  the  print 
portfolios  consult  The  Iconography  0}  Manhattan  Island ,  by  I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes, 
Robert  H.  Dodd,  New  York,  1918. 


interesting  to  publish  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  the 
prints  in  colors,  or  black  and  white,  which  were  made  from 
Wall’s  drawings. 

All  of  this  concerns  the  print  colledtor  and  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  new  to  him.  It  also  presents  to  the  blue-plate  col- 
ledlor  the  artist  in  a  new  light,  perhaps  adding  some  im¬ 
portance  which  is  wholly  merited. 

All  colledtors  of  “old  blue”  Staffordshire  are  familiar 
with  the  fadt  that  the  English  potters  had  a  large  export 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  that  the  subjects  used 
on  their  pottery  did  not  include  views  of  places  until  after 
1820.*  Then  landscape  pottery  became  the  fashion,  and 
contemporary  portfolios  of  views  and  books  of  travel  were 
the  sources  from  which  the  subjedts  were  chosen.  There 
were  many  of  these,  and  some  day  our  old-china  lovers 
will  prepare  a  list  of  the  original  sources  of  their  prized 
views.  At  present  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  but  frag¬ 
mentary,  especially  in  regard  to  the  English  views.  In 
America  there  has  been  more  done  in  this  diredlion,  but 
nowhere  so  happily  as  in  the  fascinating  book  by  R.  T. 
Haines  Halsey  entitled,  Pictures  of  Early  New  York  on 
Dark  Blue  Staffordshire  Pottery. 

In  view  of  Wall’s  popularity  and  success  at  the  time,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  his  work  should  be  used  for  such 
reprodudfion.  The  following  are  some  of  the  dark  blue 
plates  made  from  his  views:  Andrew  Stevenson  at  Co¬ 
bridge  issued  Columbia  College;  New  York  City  Almshouse ; 
New  York  City  Hall ;  New  York  Catholic  Cathedral;  New 
York  from  Brooklyn  Heights  (two  views);  New  York  from 
Weehawk;  New  York,  Murray  Street;  On  Road  to  Lake 
George;  The  Temple  of  Fame ,  Perry;  Yroy  from  Alt.  Ida; 
View  of  Governor's  Island,  and  Junction  of  the  Sacondaga 
and  Hudson  Rivers.  The  last  is  spelled  Sacondaga  on  the 
print  in  the  Portfolio  and  Sacandaga  on  the  pottery. 

Andrew  Stevenson  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bucknall 
&  Stevenson  at  first.  Later  Bucknall  gave  up  his  connedtion 
with  the  business.  Stevenson  made  a  special  effort  to  secure 
the  American  trade  and  to  this  end  tried  to  improve  his 
wares  in  every  way.  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  first  realized 
the  possibilities  of  Wall’s  views,  for  they  now  began  to 
appear  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  evidence  would 
seem  to  show,  then,  that  Stevenson  used  these  views  after 
1823.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  for 

*History  of  the  Staffordshire  Pottery,  1829,  by  Simeon  Shaw. 
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we  find  a  curious  puzzle  to  arouse  the  antiquarian  and 
interest  the  lover  of  “old  blue.” 

It  is  well  known  that  Stevenson  sold  out  to  the  Clews 
Brothers  in  1818  or  1819.  Stevenson  is  listed  in  the  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1818  compiled  by  W.  Parson  &  T.  Bradshaw.  It 
has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Halsey  and 
Simeon  Shaw,  that  picturesque  views  on  pottery  were  not 
issued  before  1820.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Hudson 
River  Portfolio  was  in  process  of  publication  in  1823. 
Still  we  have  at  least  eighteen  views  of  this  character 
which  bear  Andrew  Stevenson’s  name  on  the  back  and 
which  are  superior  in  workmanship  to  the  usual  run  of 
Clews  ware.  Was  Stevenson’s  separation  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  complete,  or  was  there  some  arrangement  with  the 
Clews  Brothers  whereby  ware  bearing  his  name  was  still 
produced;  or  is  there  some  other  explanation  that  is  pos¬ 
sible?  Certainly  this  is  but  one  instance  of  the  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  be  of  interest  to  many  and  which  may 
be  buried  in  business  records,  old  letters  or  other  historical 
evidence  to  be  found  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  or  theever- 
abundant  fountain  of  the  library  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  Clews  firm  evidently  well  knew  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  Wall’s  work,  for  they  reproduced  on  their  ware 
almost  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio , 
and  flooded  the  American  market  with  their  pottery,  send¬ 
ing  it  over  in  the  shades  of  blue,  black,  and  brown. 

Our  story,  however,  is  not  of  “old  blue”  china,  but  of  the 
designer  whose  skill  added  beauty  to  our  treasures, 


whether  pottery  or  prints.  It  would  seem,  from  the  above 
summary,  that  the  young  artist  was  most  successful.  But 
the  evidence  thus  far  does  not  show  the  real  place  which 
Wall  took  in  the  art  world  of  America.  For  this  we  must 
turn  to  the  early  catalogues  of  the  National  Academy. 
There  we  find  much  of  interest,  which  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  brought  together  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  was  chartered  April  5, 
1818,  and  instituted  January  19,  1826.  Wall  was  one  of 
the  group  eleCted  to  membership  in  1826,  an  honor  which 
probably  would  not  have  been  his  if  his  reputation  had 
rested  solely  on  his  watercolors  and  prints.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Academy  began  in  that  year,  1826,  and  to  it 
Wall  sent  twenty  landscapes  and  an  architectural  study. 
Interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  We  are  told  by  Dunlap 
(. History  of  Arts  of  Design  in  America ),  that  his  pictures 
were  a  great  attraction  at  the  exhibition,  and  that  his 
showing  in  the  following  two  exhibitions  also  proved  very 
interesting. 

In  1827  Wall  exhibited  two  paintings,  a  landscape  and  a 
view  of  Cauterskill  Falls  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  In 
1828  he  exhibited  a  Storm  at  Sea:  Frigate  on  the  Rocks. 
The  other  years  in  which  he  showed  his  work  were  1830, 
1 83C  1832,  1833,  1836,  and  1841. 

The  entry  for  1836  is  interesting,  for  it  was  a  painting, 
Dumpling  Fort,  Newport ,  R.  /.,  thus  indicating  a  residence 
in,  or  visit  to,  that  city.  Dunlap  mentions  that  “Wall  had 
of  late  (Dunlap’s  book  was  published  in  1834)  resided  in 
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Newport,”  and  also  that  he  had  moved  to  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  still  very  successful.  Strickland*  says  that 
Wall  returned  to  Dublin  about  1832.  Cummings,  in  his 
Historic  Annals  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  p.  122, 
states  that,  in  1.831,  Wall  was  transferred  to  the  list  of 
Honorary  Members,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Dublin. 

The  New  York  City  Directories  of  the  period  give  us 
the  following  information  about  William  G.  Wall’s  places 
of  residence:  in  1820-21  he  was  living  on  Laurens  Street, 
near  Spring;  1822  at  Worcester  Street,  near  Prince  Street; 
1824-25  at  50  Warren  Street,  and  from  1826-29,  on  the 
corner  of  Amity  and  Thompson  Streets. 

The  catalogues  of  the  National  Academy  also  supply  us 
with  information  as  to  the  artist’s  movements.  In  the  late 
twenties  Wall  apparently  went  to  Newport.  In  1831  he 
went  to  Dublin.  Ireland,  where  he  lived  until  1856.  In  1841 
he  exhibited  in  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  in  New 
York  two  views  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  In  1856  there 
appeared  in  the  exhibition  a  View  in  Wales.  Is  not  the 
Inference  a  fair  one  that  Wall  worked  both  in  Wales  and 
in  Ireland,  continuing  that  close  study  of  nature  for  which 
he  was  famous  during  his  American  career?  This  idea  is 
supported  by  the  knowledge  available  that,  in  1840,  he  was 
represented  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  by  three  American  views  and  one  Irish  one.  In 
1843  he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists. 
In  1851  his  work  was  again  seen  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 

*Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists ,  by  Walter  G.  Strickland,  Dublin  1923,  p.  498. 


Academy,  where  he  had  two  watercolors,  View  of  Lough 
Mask,  and  The  Castle  Athenry.  He  succeeded  in  having 
one  of  his  works  accepted  for  the  Royal  Academy,  for  in 
1853  he  was  represented  in  that  exhibition  by  A  Mountain 
Stream  in  Connemara.  Wall  was  not  only  a  contributing 
artist,  but  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Irish 
Artists,  that  curious  group  which  was  founded  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1842,  as  we  are  told,  “for  the  avowed  and  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  of  refuting  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Irish 
artists  by  English  critics.”  He  also  served  in  1847  as 
president  of  this  society,  which  lasted  only  until  1849 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  included  many  noted  artists. 

The  pursuit  of  art  in  Ireland  was,  apparently,  always  a 
somewhat  precarious  vocation.  Hints  of  this  are  seen  in 
Lady  Gregory’s  book  on  Hugh  Lane.  It  may  have  been 
the  same  in  Wall’s  day;  and  probably  was  all  the  truer 
in  the  case  of  an  artist  who  was  not  one  of  the  leaders. 
However,  Wall  had  some  success,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union  frequently  bought  his  works  between  the  years 
1843  and  1846,  since  we  have  records  of  their  being  offered 
as  prizes  to  subscribers.  This,  however,  did  not  suffice 
to  give  him  a  suitable  income,  and,  apparently  because  of 
this,  he  left  Dublin  in  1856,  or  just  after,  and  returned  to 
America,  where  he  settled  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson.  Of 
his  work  there  as  a  painter  we  as  yet  know  nothing,  but 
in  1862  he  again  returned  to  Dublin. 

There  is  one  curious  point  connected  with  Wall’s  return 
to  Dublin  from  his  first  visit  to  America,  and  that  is  his 
association  with  Master  Hubard,  a  youthful  genius  in  the 
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art  of  cutting  silhouettes,  which  were  then  very  much  in 
fashion.  An  old  hand-bill  is  left  which  Strickland  copies* 
in  which  an  exhibition  of  Hubard’s  work  in  Galway  is 
featured  and  especial  mention  is  made  of  Wall’s  work  in 
providing  the  backgrounds.  This  seems  rather  insignifi¬ 
cant  work  for  our  artist  to  be  doing,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  great  vogue,  in  that  day,  of  the  silhouette;  and, 
likewise,  the  point  we  have  already  noted — that  art  in 
Ireland  did  not  find  such  support  as  it  did  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Wall  was  elected  as  a  National 
Academician  in  1826.  When  he  moved  to  Dublin,  this  was 
changed  to  Honorary  Member,  for  he  is  so  listed  among 
the  members  of  the  Academy  in  1 832.  As  such  he  continued 


early  days,  for  Wall  was  not  offered  a  professorship,  but 
only  a  place  as  instructor,  although  the  invitation  was  a 
most  cordial  one,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  himself.  Wall’s 
success  in  New  York  was  so  great  that  he  declined  the 
opportunity.  This  success  was  financial  as  well  as  artistic, 
for  he  obtained  as  much  as  three  and  four  hundred  dollars, 
each,  for  some  of  his  paintings  and  watercolors. 

Success  in  art,  however,  is  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  in  the  presence  of  such  qualities  as  will 
cause  the  work  of  art  to  be  treasured  for  its  beauty,  and 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  scene  represented.  Wall,  to  be 
sure,  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  but 
his  work  is  still  treasured,  not  only  because  of  its  truth¬ 
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through  the  years  to  be  noted  in  the  catalogues,  until 
1864,  when  he  was  still  living  in  Dublin.  After  that  date 
the  list  of  honorary  members  is  discontinued  and  we  lose 
track  of  our  artist.  At  present  the  exudt  date  of  his  death 
is  not  stated,  but,  as  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  in 
1864,  it  may  have  occurred  not  very  long  after.  Here 
again  reference  to  the  Irish  records  should  prove  fruitful. 

Wall’s  standing  as  an  artist  in  his  day  was  very  high. 
Dunlap  tells  us  that  it  was  his  practice  to  color  all  his 
drawings  from  nature  on  the  spot.  We  are  told  that  he 
said  that  this  was  “the  only  way  to  copy  nature  truly.” 
His  opportunity  to  become  teacher  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  at  Jefferson’s  College  at  Charlotteville,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  on  the  collegiate  attitude  toward  art  in  the 

*Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists ,  W.  G.  Strickland,  p.  498. 


fulness  in  the  portrayal  of  pidfuresque  scenes,  long  since 
lost  or  changed  through  the  march  of  Time,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  its  inherent  beauty.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  possesses  at  least  five  of  Wall’s  watercolors,*  while 
others  are  in  the  hands  of  well-known  colledtors. 

The  lovers  of  old  blue  china  and  colored  prints  have 
found  so  much  that  is  delightful  in  their  association  with 
their  treasures  and  that  is  admirable  in  the  condition, 
color,  and  quaintness  of  design,  that  they  have  not  always 
cared  to  trace  the  artist  who  was  responsible  for  them. 
Yet  much  of  interest  can  often  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of 
William  Guy  Wall.  We  have  only  to  touch  the  field  of 
antiques  in  a  remote  way  to  feel  the  personality  of  master 
craftsmen  and  artists  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  know. 

*Here  reproduced,  their  actual  size  is  21"  x  14". 
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Notes  on  Scissors 


By  Gertrude  Whiting 


THE  old  forms — cysowres, 
sisoures,  cisors,  cissers, 
sizars — show  that  our 
present  term  is  of  French  origin, 
from  the  former  cisoires — shears 
— later  modified  to  ciseaux  or  in 
the  singular  ciseau,  an  earlier 
spelling  of  which  was  cisel,  a 
chisel,  derived  from  the  Latin 
caedere ,  to  cut;  cisorium ,  a  cut¬ 
ting  instrument;  or  scindere ,  to 
cleave.  The  Latin  scissor  was  a 
carver,  butcher  or  gladiator’s 
knife. 

Shells  and  sharp-edged  stones 
were  probably  the  first  imple¬ 
ments  used  for  this  purpose. 

But  in  Roman  days  came  iron, 
bronze  and  steel  shears  of  a 
single  piece  of  bent  metal  sharp¬ 
ened  at  the  ends.  In  Pompeii 
occurs  a  decoration  of  cupids 
cutting  flowers,  and  there  is, 
at  the  Museum  of  Sens,  a 
Roman  painting  of  a  man  rat¬ 
ing  cloth.  A  Greek  earthenware 
group  portrays  a  barber  cutting 
the  hair  of  an  old  man.  These 
single  strip  shears  continued  up 
to  mediaeval  times.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  treas¬ 
ured  an  instrument  of  torture, 
an  object  resembling  scissors, 
but  probably  used  for  tongue- 
slitting. 

The  modern  implement,  as 
we  know  it,  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Venetians,  though 
some  crossed  blades  belonging 
to  the  fourteenth  century  have 
been  found.  The  Persians  orig¬ 
inated  the  bird-form  scissor  with 
the  elongated  beak  serving  as  a 
blade.  The  Renaissance  brought 
wick  cutters  or  candle-snuffers 
and  coal  scissors — those  fascinat¬ 
ing  extension,  twisted  brass  af¬ 
fairs  like  magnified,  jointed  sugar 
tongs — and  also  the  idea  of 
ornamenting  the  instruments 
with  a  device,  such  as  entwined 
hearts  on  scissors  intended  as 
wedding  gifts. 

Tortoise-shell  and  ivory  girdle 
cases  were  introduced  that  small 


“What  are  iittle  boys  made  of? 

Scissors  and  snails 
And  puppy  dogs’  tails. 

And  that’s  what  little  boys  are  made  of.” 

■ — Mother  Goose. 

(Some  versions  say  snaps  [metal-workers’  shears]  and  some 
snips  [glass-blowers’  nippers]  for  scissors.) 

“Without  rasour  or  sisoures.” 

— House  of  Fame,  by  Chaucer. 

“Wanting  the  Scissors,  with  these  hands  I’ll  tear 
(If  that  obstructs  my  Flight)  this  load  of  Hair.” 

■ — Henry  and  Emma,  by  Prior. 

“Knives  to  grind,  good  masters, 

Sweet  mistresses,  scissors  to  grind.” 

“We  lawyers,  like  shears  so  keen, 

Ne’er  cut  ourselves,  but  what’s  between.” 

An  old  seal  depicting  a  pair  of  open  scissors,  has  for 
motto,  “We  part  to  meet  again.” 


Fig.  1 —  Metal  Horse  Clippers 

Found  at  La  Canada  Honda,  Spain,  and  very  much  rusted. 
Courtesy  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 


scissors  might  be  conveniently 
carried  about.  Some  instruments 
were  inlaid  with  gold  and  gems. 
The  damascened  variety  from 
Toledo,  Spain,  is  always  decor¬ 
ated  with  golden  arabesques. 
Folding  pocket  scissors  also  were 
invented  during  the  Renaissance. 
France,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  had  a  fad  for  the  so-called 
jambes  princesses — princess’s  legs 
with  fancy  boot-tops! 

Nowadays  we  have  graduated 
sets  of  three  or  four  pairs  of 
different  size  scissors  in  one 
leather  case:  but  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  since  sharp  edges  might 
cut  friendship,  one  is  supposed 
to  accompany  the  gift  of  a  knife 
or  a  pair  of  scissors  with  a  penny 
to  avert  ill  luck.  In  mythological 
days,  it  was  not  only  Friendship, 
but  Life  itself  that  might  be 
severed,  for  though  one  of  the 
Fates  spun  the  Thread  of  Life, 
another — Atropos — cut  it  off. 
The  painting  of  these  three 
Parcae,  which  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Michelangelo,  distinctly 
shows  the  one-piece,  bent  shears 
of  earlier  days. 

Coming  down  to  the  present 
day,  one  might  remark  that  the 
finest  scissors  are  hand-forged 
of  the  very  best  steel  only,  this 
being  necessary  to  insure  a  keen 
cutting  edge,  hardness  and  uni¬ 
formity,  so  that  a  high,  smooth 
polish  may  be  given  the  metal, 
together  with  tenacity  to  with¬ 
stand  the  heat  incident  to  forg¬ 
ing,  and  later  to  hold  their 
correct  and  exact  form  after  the 
blades  are  tempered  and  chilled. 

Sometimes  only  the  cutting 
edges  are  of  steel,  welded  to  iron 
shanks  and  bows,  or  handles: 
but  these  must  be  burnished,  for 
irregularity  of  surface  inter¬ 
feres  with  polishing.  These  are 
called  shot  scissors.  Tailors’ 
shears  sometimes  have  brass  or 
bronze  bows  riveted  or  dove¬ 
tailed  to  steel  blades.  First  a 
strip  of  metal  the  length  of  the 
whole  tool  is  cut  and  one  end 
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Figs.  2  and  3 —  Persian  Steel  Scissors 

Inlaid  with  gold.  Note  the  collapsible,  triangular  handles.  From  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  DeJVitt  Clinton  Cohen. 


curved  into  the  shape  of  the 
finger  hole  or  bow.  The  opposite 
Fig.  2  end  is  then  hammered  into  a 

blade.  This  is  done  by  eye  guid¬ 
ance,  and  is  called  forging.  The  two  halves  of  the  scissor 
are  then  fitted:  that  is,  filed  to  match  precisely  and  drilled 
in  the  centre  ol  their  shanks,  preparatory  to  being  screwed 
together. 

Next  they  pass  through  the  process  o [grinding.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  they  are  bound  together  with  wire  and  heated  to 
a  purple  color,  which  indicates  their  proper  tempering. 

Polishing  e  nsues. 

Great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  "'V 

to  obtain  a  prop-  a 

blades  are  slight-  1  f  « 

ly  bossed  and 

each  has  a  small  „ 

I  f>S-5 — r  rench  Steel  Scissors  {eighteenth  century) 

.  ^ all gU  ar  prom  Made  of  hand-wrought  steel  with  inlaid  gold  handles.  The  centre  of  the  scissors  and  the  ridge  of  the  blades 

inence  to  make  are  inlaid  with  silver  wire.  From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  FeWitt  Clinton  Cohen. 


Fig.  4  —  Turkish  Steel  Scissors 
Perforated  handles  of  uneven  length. 


the  blades  cant  more  and 
more  towards  each  other 
as  they  close. 

Not  long  ago  a  pair  of  clever  scissors  was  invented  in 
France.  The  product  sounds  like  a  “stunt”  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  useful  than  ornamental.  For  this  all-round  pair 
eighteen  different  uses  are  claimed!  The  flat  side  of  the 
under  blade  has  a  straight  edge  marked  off  as  a  ruler  and 
measure.  Toward  the  bow  end,  near  the  joint,  when  the 
blades  are  open,  appears  a  tiny  crotch  which  catches  and 
cuts  wire.  Next  to  it  a  larger,  circular  one  clips  cigars.  A 

screw  between 
the  handles  ad¬ 
justs  a  button- 
holer,  which,  in 
addition,  is 
toothed  so  that 
it  can  hold  and 
sever  a  small 
tube.  One  edge 
of  the  upper 
blade  serves  as 
a  nail  file.  The 
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square  flattened  end  or  butt  of  the 
upper  blade  forms  a  screwdriver, 
which  can  also  be  used  to  pry  up  a 
box  lid.  A  tiny  notch  near  the  lip  of 
the  under  blade  enables  one  to  with¬ 
draw  cartridges  from  firearms. 


removable  handles  on  convertible  Sheffield  vegetable 
dishes,  whose  covers  may  be  turned  and  used  for  additional 
bases)  one  may  disjoint  the  scissors  at  will.  When  apart, 
one  blade  may  be  used  as  a  penknife  to  sharpen  pencils, 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  base  of  one  bow  contains  a 
tiny  revolving  steel  wheel  for  cutting  glass.  Glass  may 
also  be  cracked  or  split  apart  by 
means  of  a  small  notch  right  next 
the  wheel.  The  other  handle  ex¬ 
tremity  has  a  diminutive  toothed 
wheel  (like  a  pastry  j  agger)  for 
marking  paper  or  perforating  dress 
patterns.  The  tip  of  one  blade  can 
be  used  as  an  ink  scratcher  or  eraser. 
The  last  or  eighteenth  use  of  this 
omnipotent  scissor  as  a  stereoscope 


Fig.  8 —  Scissors  and  Sheath 

Made  of  mother  of  pearl  with  gold  sides  and 
edges.  From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  DelFilt 
Clinton  Cohen. 


Fig.  6 — Turkish  Scis- 
sors  {sixteenth  century) 
Hand-wrought  steel  scis¬ 
sors  inlaid  with  gold. 
From  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  DelVitt •  Clinton 
Cohen. 


A  spread  portion 
(like  the  plate  or  die 
of  a  seal  ring),  flat¬ 
tened  out  upon  the 

outer  rim  of  one  handle-bow,  may  be  used  as  a  tack  ham¬ 
mer.  The  lower  blade  has,  at  its  centre,  a  projecting  cylin¬ 
drical  pivot:  but  this  is  ellipsoidal  to  the  upper  blade.  The 
latter  has  an  elliptic  opening  for  the  pivot  to  slip  into, 
becoming  cylindrical,  so  that  the  blade  can  rotate  on  the 
pivot.  With  this  little  arrangement  (similar  to  some  of  the 


Fig.  /  —  Turkish  Steel  Scissors 

This  is  Figure  6  opened.  Note  the  spring  handles  that  cling  to  the  fingers 
and  thus  assure  a  firm  grip. 

seems  rather  doubt¬ 
ful! 

The  romantic  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  scissors 
grinder  isindicatedin 
the  followinglines, en- 
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Fig.  q  —  Various  Scissors  of  Steel 

a.  Old  Dijon  scissors.  From  the  collection  of  Airs.  Cohen. 

b.  Italian  scissors  with  Majolica  rondelle  inscribed  '  long  life.” 

c.  Chinese  scissors  and  embroidered  silk  case. 


titled  the  Lay  of  the  Scissors  Grinder,  by  Augusta  de  Bubuna: 

Out  in  the  summer  sunshine  fair. 

The  scissor-grinder  with  silvery  hair 
Goes  on  his  way,  the  hand  bell  rings 
As  he  trudges  along,  and  softly  sings 
While  he  stops  to  sharpen  the  cold  dull  steel 
On  the  roughened  stone  of  the  whirling  wheel, 

And  the  people  who  loiter  along  their  way 
Smile  at  the  scissor-grinder’s  lay. 

“Oh  life,”  he  sings,  “is  a  tangled  thread, 

It’s  being  born,  and  it’s  lying  dead; 

It’s  loving  much,  and  it’s  being  wed; 

Then  it’s  smiling — or  shedding  tears  instead; 

And  there’s  knots,  and  there’s  twisted,  crooked  ends 
In  the  work  Dame  Nature  to  some  of  us  sends, 

And  we  oft  times  wish  for  sharp  scissors  to  clip 
The  uneven  edges  of  our  workmanship; 

But  the  world  it  goes  round,  and  round,  and  round; 

And  it’s  morning  and  noon,  and  then  follows  the  night 
And  the  earth’s  but  a  wheel  in  immeasurable  space, 

Revolving  through  darkness  and  blinding  light. 

And  it’s  down  and  up,  and  up  and  down, 

And  it’s  sunshine  and  shadow,  all  through  and  through. 

And  the  wheel  ne’er  stops  turning,  but  ever  rolls  on 
With  a  rhythm  exquisitely,  perfectly  true; 

But  the  power  that  guides  and  diredts,  and  attends 
This  wonderful  wheel  in  our  human  life, 

With  its  tangled  threads  and  twisted  ends, 

Its  pleasures  and  joys,  its  war  and  strife, 

Ah,  that  is  the  hand  that  sharpens  to  smite, 

Only  when  needed  it  so  must  be. 

For  us  it  is  meet  but  to  see  the  Right 
In  all  that  is  ordered  by  such  decree!” 

And  the  old  man  ceases  his  work  and  song. 

“His  task  is  done,”  then  the  people  say: 

“Oh  wise  are  the  words,  and  true  and  strong, 

Of  the  scissor-grinder,  old  and  gray!” 


Fig.  io  —  Modern  Scissors 

a.  Italian.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Coe.  b.  German,  with  ivory  insets.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  William  Adams  McFadden.  c  and  d.  Spanish,  with  Toledo  steel 
blades .  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  McFadden.  e.  Owl,  with  emerald  glass  eyes.  From  the  author's  collection,  f.  A  familiar  pattern.  Courtesy  of  Brooklyn  Museum, 
g.  Japanese,  signed  on  blade;  emery  tassel. 
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National  Types  of  Pewter 

Fart  II 

(' Continued  from  the  April  number ) 

By  Howard  Herschel  Cotterell 

[Note —  In  the  first  article  of  this  series  the  author  stated  that  in  pewter  containers,  the 
thumbpiece  offers  the  most  readily  recognized  mark  of  nationality.  In  this  article  he 
continues  his  analysis  along  similar  lines  —  Ed.] 


TWO  distincff  varieties  of 
this  type  are  known,  and 
one  sub-type,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “em¬ 
bryo  shell.” 

Again  we  will  take  the  Euro¬ 
pean  first.  But,  unfortunately,  I 


Fig.  27  —  Shell  Thumb- 
piece 

The  Continental  type,  de¬ 
tail  of  which  is  shown  in 
Figure  28. 


Front" 

Xiet/ottoa 

Fig.  28 


ovrina  buwpe. 

&  led  o^risrnCiTs 


Fig.  32  —  Detail  of  Figure  33 

measures  (on  which  latter, 
however,  it  is  more  usual  to 
find  Type  4).  I  have  never 
come  across  it  on  the  pew¬ 
ter  of  other  countries. 

Figure  29  shows  the 
Scotch  Shell  thumbpiece, 
which  appears  on  the  pear- 
shaped  measures  of  that 


have  been  unable  to  get  a  really  good 
photograph  to  illustrate  it  in  time  for 
these  notes;  but  Figure  27  will  show  its 
main  characteristics,  and  perhaps  my 
sketch  (Fig.  28)  will  serve  for  the  details, 
which,  of  course,  vary  somewhat  in  differ¬ 
ent  specimens;  though  the  main  character¬ 
istics  are  the  same  in  all. 

Here  is  a  big,  bold  shell,  some  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  across,  and  generally  of 
a  pleasing  and  well  set-up  form,  some  speci¬ 
mens  being  very  massive  and  well  suited  to 
the  hard  wear  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
This  is  a  very  common  thumbpiece  on 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pieces,  and  is  met  with 
occasionally  on  the  cylindrical  French  wine 


Fig.  29  —  Scotch  Shell 

Less  vigorous  than  the  Continental 
type. 

trations,is  quite  plain  and  displays 
no  such  radiating  flutes  as  the 
others. 


Fig.  33  —  Embryo  Shell 

Well  named,  since  it  displays  only 
the  form  but  not  the  radiations  of 
the  developed  shell. 

country.  It  is  but  about  half  the  size  of 
the  one  just  described,  much  less  accurate¬ 
ly  fashioned  and  far  less  adapted  to  hard 
wear.  It  appears  on  both  the  Glasgow 
(Fig.  jo)  and  the  Edinburgh  (Fig.  jr) 
types.  And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  the  main 
difference  between  these  two  latter  is  in 
the  cover;  for,  whereas  the  measures  of 
Glasgow  origin  have  a  domed  lid,  either 
single  or  double  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Edinburgh  lids  have  sloping  concave  sides. 

The  “Embryo-shell”  is  well  shown  in 
Figures  32  and  33.  It  is  a  most  appropriate 
name,  coined  by  the  late  L.  Ingleby  Wood, 
author  of  that  splendid  volume  Scottish 
Pewterware  and  Pewterers.  For  this  thumb- 
piece,  which  is  shell-shaped,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  illus- 


T ype  4 — ■  The  “ Bent -back-wedge ” 


Thumbpiece 


Type  j  —  The  “Shell”  Thumbpiece 


Figs.  34  and 33—  Bent 
Back  Wedge 

Characteristically  French 


This  is  well  shown  in  Figures  34 
and  35.  It  consists  of  a  wedge- 

shaped  piece  of  pew-  ri(>  3S 
ter  with  a  backward 
curve,  and  of  rec¬ 
tangular  section, 

“growing”  out  of 
the  hinge-attach- 


Figs.  30  and 31  —  Shells  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 

Glasgow  measures  show  domed  lids,  Edinburgh  covers  have  sloping,  concave 
sides. 
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Figs.  36, 37, 38, 39, 39a  —  Erect  Thumbpiece 

First  two  German;  last  three  English.  Though  similarity  of  thumbpiece  might  confuse,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  short  German  handles  for  English  ones. 


ment.  This  I  think  one  must  put  down  as  a 
purely  French  type,  though  isolated  examples 
of  Flemish  influence  one  would  expert  to  find 
where  two  countries  are  so  closely  associated. 

Type  5  —  The  Erect  Thumbpiece 

Shall  I  call  it  this?  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  name;  and  the  difficulty  of  an  exadt 
description  will  at  once  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Figures  36  to  39a,  which  I  have  chosen  as 
representative  examples,  the  first  two  being  German  and 
the  last  three  English.  It  will  be  seen  how  very  similar  these 
are,  yet  there  are  slight  points  of  difference;  for  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  pieces  one  will  note  that  there  is  a  distinct  break  in  the 
curves  at  both  the  back  and  the  front,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  square  in  the  profile,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Figure 
37a.  This  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  English  ones.  Moreover, 
the  thumbpieces  on  the  latter  are  very  often  pierced 
through  with  a  heart-shaped  pattern.  This  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  case  in  flagons  of  the  kind  shown  in  Figure  39, 
and  is  shown  fairly  clearly  in  Figure  39^. 

However,  quite  apart  from  the  thumbpiece,  the  handle 
will  generally  give  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
nationality;  for  such  short  handles  as  those  shown  in 
Figures  36  and  37 — reaching  barely  half  way  down  the 
drum — are  unknown  in  British  pewter. 

One  occasionally  finds  a  similar,  though  smaller,  thumb- 
piece  of  this  type  on  flagons  emanating  from  the  Low- 
Countries;  and  a  comparison  with  the  thumbpieces  on  the 
tappit-hens  illustrated  in  Figures  20  and  21,*  will  show 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  it  in  Scotland. 

Figure  38,  examples  of  which  are  in  existence  dating 
back  some  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  (one  is  known  to 

^Antiques.  Volume  III,  p.  176. 


the  writer  bearing  the  date  1601)  presents  one 
of  the  earliest  existing  types  of  British  pew¬ 
ter  flagon.  These  flagons  were  always  stal- 
wartly  made,  to  which  perhaps  is  attributable 
the  facft  of  their  having  come  down  to  us 
through  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

Type  6 —  The  “ Embryo  Double-Volute ” 
Thumbpiece 

One  can  think  of  no  better  name  for  this 
type,  for,  though  it  does  not  correspond  exadlly  to  the 
Ionic  Volute,  it,  nevertheless,  would  seem  to  be  evolved 
from  it.  And,  as  if  to  confirm  the  thought  that  this  design 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  earlier  pewterers,  we  find  it  more 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  “Double  Volute”  baluster 
measures  which  will  be  described  under  Type  10. 

Both  the  pieces  figured  under  this  type  are  British. 
Indeed,  this  thumbpiece  would  seem  to  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  British  pieces,  for  I  have  seldom  come 
across  it  elsewhere.  Figure  40  shows  a  fine  example  of  it 
on  a  Stuart  English  flagon  of  most  pleasing  type  ( circa 
1 660 ),  a  type  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors.  Figures  41 
and  42  show  the  back  and  front  view,  respectively,  of  its 
Scotch  analogue,  wherefrom  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thumb- 
piece  is  more  flatly  modelled  but  still  carries  out  the  main 
chradleristics  of  the  volute  design. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  we  must  leave  the  subject  of  flagons 
and  thumbpieces,  and,  as  a  stepping-stone  on  our  way  to 
the  wine-measures  of  various  countries,  give  a  passing 
glance  at  the  national  thumbpieces  of  jugs  and  flagons, 
though  the  word  “jug”  as  applied  to  pewter  sounds  as 
utterly  wrong  as  it  does  to  speak  of  a  china  “flagon.” 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  find  the  same 
allegiance  to  the  tankard  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  England, 


Figs.  40,  4/,  42 —  Embryo  Double  Volute 

The  first  and  more  suave  type  is  English;  the  more  uncompromising,  Scotch. 


Fig.  43  —  Late  Stuart  and  Early  Georgian  Tankards 
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Figs.  44  and  45  — 

The  first  is  William  and  Mary;  the  second  George 
III;  and  the  last  two  earlier. 


where  it  seems  almost  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution!  Let  us,  therefore,  merely  illus¬ 
trate  a  few  typically  British  thumbpieces 
which  are  to  be  found  on  tankards  and 
“jugs.”  These  are  shown  in  their  order 
of  date,  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Figure  43  shows  late  Stuart  to  early 
Georgian  examples  from  the  collection  of 
Richard  Davison,  Esq.;  Figure  44  is  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  from  the  collection  of  Walter  G.  Churcher, 
Esq.;  Figure  45,  left,  is  late  George  III;  right  are  two  early 
Georgian,  from  the  author’s  collection;  Figure  46,  also  in 
the  Churcher  collection,  is  late  George  III,  and  Figure  47 
is  George  IV.  There  are,  of  course,  other  types,  such  as  the 
expanded  leaf  or  flattened  shell,  whichever  title  suits  it 
best  {Fig.  4.8),  from  a  piece  in  the  collection  of  Ernest 
Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Chesham-Bois;  and  others,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  space  forbids  me  to  describe  in  detail.  So  we  pass  on 
to  a  short  consideration  of  the  thumbpieces  of  English 
measures,  the  Scotch  and  European  types  having  been 
already  reviewed  under  the  preceding  ones. 

This  final  group  is  made  up  of  the  English  baluster 
measures,  which  are  four  in  number,  though  the  last  of  all 

displays  two 
varieties. 

It  will  be  well 
to  state  here 
that  baluster 
measures  al¬ 
ways  have  flat 

Fig.  49  —  Wedge 
Shape 

Extremely  rare 

circular  lids,  as 
opposed  to  the 
heart-shaped 
European  type, 
and,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
Scotch  flagon, 
illustrated  in 
Figures  41  and 
42,  wherein  the 

lid  though  round  has  a  very  slightly  raised 
centre,  they  are  the  only  known  measures 
which  possess  this  feature. 

Type  7 — The  “ Wedge-shaped ”  Thumbpiece 

This  is  found  on  the  earliest-known  form 


of  the  English  baluster,  and  is  extremely  rare.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  this  type  are  known  to  exist  at  the  present  time.  This 
tvpe  is  well  shown  in  Figure  49,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  lying,  as  it  were,  on  its  side  on  the  lid,  with  a 
slight  projection  at  its  uppermost  point  to  give  a  purchase  to  the 

thumb. 

Pieces  with  this  thumbpiece  date 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
and  are  generally  in  a  more  or  less 


46  47  48 

Fig.  46 — Late  George  III.  Fig.  47  —  George  IV.  Fig.  48 — Leaf  Thumbpiece 


battered  condition,  with  traces  of  what  looks  like  gilding. 
In  reality  this  is  oxidation  caused  by  the  action  of  the  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

Type  8 — The  “ Hammer-head ”  Thumbpiece  {Figs. 50  and 5/) 

This  is  another  early  and  rare  type  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  double-faced  hammer  laid  sideways  on 
the  preceding  type,  which  it  superseded.  Specimens  are  in 
existence  which  bear  the  date  1670,  but  that  must  repre¬ 
sent  the  latter  end  of  its  utilization,  for  it  came  into  being 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Type  Q — -  The  “Bud”  Thumbpiece 

This  type  followed  the  preceding  one  and  is  distinguished 


Fig.  50  —  Hammer  Head 
An  early  and  rare  type. 


Fig.  5/  — •  Baluster  Measure 

The  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  evi¬ 
dent.  All  baluster  measures  have  a  flat 
circular  lid. 


Figs.  52,  53 ,  34  —  The 


Bud 

Three  different  views  to 
show  the  curious  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  thumbpiece. 

by  being  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  an 
opening  bud  or  fern 
frond.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  it 
in  Figures  52,  53, 

and 54.  Figure  <;2  is  taken  from  aunique 
little  measure  in  the  collection  of  Major 
John  Richardson,  D.S.O.  Several  crown 
stamps  on  the  handle  imply  various  tests 
of  character  by  government  inspectors 
and  their  approval. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

The  8nd  of  a  PerfeEl  T)ay 


By  Autolycos 


/LONDON:  The  glorious  brilliance  of  a  season  of 
A  great  happenings  is  on  the  wane.  Mr.  August  John 
^^^jhad  a  little  Academy  all  his  own  in  an  exhibition 
of  his  portraits  in  London  at  the  Alpine  Club.  I  he  inimi¬ 
table  Max  Beerbohm,  brother  to  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree, 
showed  caricatures  which  set  people  talking.  His  illustra¬ 
tions  for  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  Edward  VII ;  his  Tales  of  Three 
Nations  exhibiting  in  cari¬ 
cature  the  relations  between 
England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  to  the  present  time, 
made  hay  of  many  accepted 
theories.  Lloyd  George,  H. 

G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett, 
and  Conrad,  came  under 
his  arch  pencil  in  ironic 
delineation.  This  is  all  wine 
that  is  now  new  but  will 
bear  laying  down. 

*  '•¥  * 

Antiques  are  being  pro¬ 
duced,  today,  in  two  ways 
- — both  of  some  solidarity. 

The  one  school,  the  school 
of  the  fabricator,  covers 
wide  ground.  It  is  obligingly 
prolific  with  relics  and 
scarabs  and  amulets  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  as  old  as 
Tutankhamen,  or  it  will 
present  a  Corot  delicacy  in 
ethereal  landscape  or  a 
beautiful  etching  reputed 
to  be  by  Whistler.  The  other 
school  is  not  really  a  school 
at  all.  It  is  compound  of 
wisdom  and  the  hands  going 
round  the  clock;  it  is  every¬ 
day  art,  but  not  everyday 
art;  for  it  is  the  art  that  is 

genius,  which  collectors  can  winnow  from  the  field  of  every¬ 
day  art.  That  becomes  the  art  of  posterity.  It  is  tomorrow’s 
antique.  Curiously  enough,  the  persons  who  are  most  talked 
about  today  are,  frequently,  not  those  who  will  be  most 
talked  about  tomorrow.  Hence  the  collector  of  tomorrow’s 
antiques  must  stop  his  ears  to  mere  publicity  and  must 
go  forth  armed  with  taste,  taste  that  has  been  educated 
in  whole  schools  of  yesterday’s  geniuses.  He  will  best 
“spot  a  winner”  as  they  say  on  the  turf,  by  this  inner 
consciousness,  thus  reinforced,  rather  than  by  any 
extraneous  guidance.  In  a  word,  the  antique  and  the 
modern  in  art  are  one.  They  form  just  an  expanding  circle. 
The  antique  has  been  sifted  by  generations  of  connoisseurs; 
the  modern  is  growing  wheat. 


Posters  have  been  collected.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  his 
speech  at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet  alluded  to  the 
picture  gallery  in  the  streets.  There  was  once  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  cult.  But  posters  require  a  good  deal 
of  housing.  As  to  advertisement,  the  paper  jackets  of 
modern  novels  are  receiving  the  attention  of  collectors. 
These  often  have  striking  designs  in  colours,  which  are 

not  repeated  elsewhere. 
There  is  something  in  it. 
The  preservation  of  art  is 
worth  the  while.  I  have  a 
run  of  volumes  termed  the 
Keynotes  series,  where  each 
volume  has  a  key  on  the 
title  page  designed  by  Au¬ 
brey  Beardsley  wherein  he 
artfully  wove  in  the  initials 
of  the  author.  Each  design 
is,  therefore,  different.  I 
believe  some  of  the  volumes 
are  rare.  But  to  me,  the 
charm  lies  in  the  artistry  of 
Beardsley. 

*  *  * 

From  the  Mond  Collec¬ 
tion,  a  plethora  of  Italian 


Fig.  1 —  Detail  From  a  Chinese  Lacquer  Screen 

A  study  in  flower  arrangement.  Typical  Chinese  dragons  in  borders.  The 
cypher  at  right  of  vase  suggestive  of  European  influence.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 


masters  that  would  shake  the 
auction  world,  goes,  by  bequest, 
to  the  nation.  Nothing  so  great 
or  so  significant,  it  is  said,  has 
fallen  to  the  British  National 
collections  since  Turner’s  won¬ 
derful  bequest. 

%  H4  H* 

Out  of  the  void  came  re¬ 
cently  pictures  belonging  to 
Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  the  South 
African  millionaire,  who  had 
collected  quietly.  They  are 
up  for  sale  at  Christie’s  in 


Fig.  2 —  Black  Basalt  Vase 
( Wedgwood .  Late  eighteenth 
century) 

Design  handles  similar  to  vase 
supports  illustrated  in  Antiques 
for  May,  1923,  p.  228.  While 
Egyptian  influence  has  been 
suggested,  these  are  probably  of 
Etruscan  descent.  Wedgwood 
Museum ,  Etruria. 
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London  on  July  6  and  July  13.  It  will  be  a  sensational 
sale.  There  are  eleven  Gainsboroughs,  one  of  which  was 
acquired  in  1893  for  over  £7000.  A  fine  Constable  The 
Embarkation  of  George  IV  from  Whitehall ,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  opening  Waterloo  Bridge,  1817,  is  on  the  upgrade. 
It  brought  £1130  in  1879  and  £2100  some  years  later. 
It  ought  to  bring  double  that  now.  Among  the  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  French  pictures,  some  fine  prices  are  ex¬ 
pelled.  A  Frans  Hals  will  not  pass  without  rivalry  for 
possession  and  the  Boucher  quartet  Evening ,  The  Fortune 
Teller,  Love' s  Offering  and  The  Love  Message  recall  the 
famous  Reginald  Vaile  sale  in  1903  when  they  realized 
£23,415.  But  they  will  bring  a  greater  price  this  month. 

The  fashion  for  the  collebting  of  old  lacquered  furniture 
may  catch  illumination  from  the  passing  glimpse  of  a 
panel  from  an  old  Chinese  lacquer  screen  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  There  are  several  points  of  interest 
in  this  peep  at  a  fiftieth  of  the  entire  area.  The  dragon  is 
Chinese  enough  in  its  swirling,  serpentine  elusiveness, 
centipede  and  lightning-like  obviously  in  its  movements. 
The  Greek  key-pattern  fades  into  the  Chinese.  The  vase 
is  Chinese  enough.  But  what  of  the  ornament  on  the 
right?  Is  it  not  Italian?  Here  is  the  vulpine  head  in  orna¬ 
ment.  It  might  be  a  seventeenth  century  French  colophon 
to  La  Fontaine’s  Fables. 

To  come  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  Staffordshire. 
Here  is  a  Wedgwood  vase  in  black  basalt.  Perhaps,  at 
that  time,  there  were  not  the  data  to  draw  upon  that 
Professor  Seeley  gave  in  his  volume  of  all  kinds  of  reptilian 
life,  whether  recent  or  fossil,  including  extinbl  flying 
dragons,  or  pterodactyls,  antediluvian  or  otherwise;  but 
as  handles  to  a  very  sedate  vase  with  acanthus  banded 
pattern,  these  nasty  snarling  heads  of  the  dragon  are  as 
repellent  as  those  on  the  arms  of  many  a  peer  of  the 
British  realm  of  sweet  and  winsome  mien. 

But  to  collectors  the  dragon  in  art  offers  a  real  quarry. 
They  can  track  him  from  China  into  Japan.  They  can 
overtake  him  in  Venice  and  wherever  else  Italian  art 
blossomed.  He  is  in  glass  and  in  bronze.  He  is  in  porcelain 
and  in  wood.  He  surmounts  old  Italian  well-heads  and  he 
leers  from  old  French  knockers.  He  lingers  in  tapestry 
and  twists  in  endless  convolutions  in  sixteenth  century 
prints.  But  he  is  at  his  best  imprisoned  in  bronze  as 
nearest,  with  its  old  patina,  to  his  pristine  colouring. 

*  *  * 

French  Furniture  at  its  best.  At  its  best  it  is  usable. 
It  needs  no  place  to  house  it.  It  obeys  no  architectural 
dictates.  It  is  obedient  to  all  laws  of  domestic  decoration; 
it  is  man’s  natural  adornment  of  his  home.  Coming  out 
of  the  collection  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  sold  in  the 
middle  of  June  at  Messrs.  Christie’s  in  London,  is  a 
Louis  XV  marqueterie  table  with  sliding  top,  enclosing 


Fig.  3  —  Bronze  Irish  Buckle 

Celtic  ornament  of  the  period  of  the  Book  of  Kells  British  Museum. 


Fig.  4. —  Louis  XV  Table  ( Stamped  J.  L.  Cosson ) 

A  choice  piece,  finely  inlaid.  But  for  the  curving  legs  this  might  qualify  in  the 
later  period.  From  the  De  Rothschild  Collection;  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie , 
London. 

drawers,  a  writing  slide  and  mirror  and  a  rising  cabinet 
in  the  center;  the  whole  finely  inlaid  with  flowers  and  with 
panels  in  cube  pattern  in  various  coloured  woods  on  a 
tulipwood  ground,  and  with  ormolu  mounts  on  corners  and 
legs.  It  is  stamped  J.  L.  Cosson.  This  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  Louis  Shiinze,  just  as  it  yielded  to  the  more 
sedate  style  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  whose 
sedateness  as  a  pseudo-shepherdess  in  the  bergeres  of 
Versailles,  was  mostly  make-believe  until  there  came  the 
sobering  hour  in  which  the  awful  engine  of  one  M.  Guillo¬ 
tine,  supplanted  other  furniture. 

But  again  that  is  where  the  antique  touches  the  modern 
in  that  vast  circle.  Will  not  the  records  of  Lenin  and  Trot¬ 
sky  prove  the  same  as  those  of  Danton  and  Mirabeau? 

*  *  * 

Ireland.  One  wonders  what  is  really  happening  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  an  undoubted  faCt  that  much  which  is  beautiful 
and  representative  of  Irish  art  has  been  destroyed,  and 
by  the  Irish  themselves.  With  sad  eyes,  we  can  only  stand 
and  await  events.  Browsing  among  the  exhibits  of  the 
British  Museum,  I  selected  for  illustration  an  old  Irish 
buckle  and  clasp  of  bronze  centuries  old,  showing  the 
interlaced  Celtic  ornament  of  the  period  of  that  glorious 
illuminated  volume,  the  Book  of  Kells.  The  stones  that 
were  once  in  their  settings  have  gone,  but  the  work  is 
beautifully  Irish,  and  reminiscent  of  the  interlaced  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  old  Scandinavian  chair  we  illustrated  in  a 
former  number.*  One  remembers  that  the  old  Vikings 
penetrated  as  far  as  Limerick,  and  one  remembers  too, 
that  the  Northmen  became  the  Normans,  who  established 
themselves  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  developed  as 
great  a  prowess  as  did  the  old  Latins  under  Julius  Caesar. 
Hence  an  old  Irish  buckle  may  set  one  on  a  chain  of 
enquiry  which  is  peculiarly  delightful. 

‘Antiques  for  January,  1923,  p.  34. 
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Fig.  i  —  Red  Morocco  Binding 

Goodwin  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1817. 


Some  American  Bookbinders  Before  1850 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

Illustrations  from  the  author's  collection 


IN  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  bookbinding  as  a  fine  art  flourished  more 
or  less  luxuriantly  in  every  city  and  large  town  in  this 
country.  As  with  other  arts  and  crafts,  inadequate  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  encouraged,  where 
it  did  not  actually  necessitate,  the  development  of  local 
talent.  He  nee  the  local  printer,  publisher,  or  bookseller 
generally  maintained  a  bindery  in  connection  with  his 
major  enterprise,  where  often  skillful  craftsmen  turned  out 
creditable  bindings  in  full  leather,  handsomely  tooled  and 
lettered  in  gold.  Very  few  among  the  earliest  of  these  book¬ 
binders  are  now  known  by  name,  though  we  do  know  that 
one,  John  Sanders,  took  the  freeman’s  oath  in  Boston  as 
early  as  1636,  before  any  printing  had  been  done  in  the 
city;  and  that  another,  John  Ratliffe,  was  employed  on 
Eliot  s  Indian  Bible  of  1663,  having  come  from  England 
for  that  purpose.  Of  ninety  or  more  booksellers  in  Boston 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  over  thirty  had  binderies  also  at¬ 
tached  to  their  establishments,  and  a  number  of  these 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  fine  work. 
In  the  City  Directory  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  184^,  tour 
bookbinders  are  listed,  with  the  address  of  home  or  board- 
ing-place,  and  but  one,  Clark  Dorus,  with  a  business  ad¬ 


dress — Dwight’s  Block,  corner  of  Chapel  and  State  Streets. 
We  know,  however,  that  another,  O.  A.  Dorman,  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  working  in  the  city  in  1831.* 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1907,  the  Grolier  Club  of  New 
York  City,  during  the  month  of  November,  held  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  ornamental  leather 
bookbindings,  executed  in  America  prior  to  1850.  In  the 
catalogue  of  this  exhibition  forty-three  binders  are  listed 
in  Boston,  forty-five  in  New  York,  sixteen  in  Philadelphia, 
three  in  Germantown,  three  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  two  each 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Salem,  Mass.,  and  one  each  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.;  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
W  orcester,  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Portland,  Me. 
Specimens  of  the  work  of  a  full  score  of  these  craftsmen 
were  shown,  together  with  some  curiosities  in  the  way  of 
American  bindings;  two  original  bills  rendered  by  the 
binder  Valentine  Nutter  for  work  done,  and  eleven  Amer¬ 
ican  books  on  bookbinding.  With  this  catalogue  as  a  guide 
and  my  own  interest  as  a  publisher  as  a  stimulant,  I  began, 

*The  small  town  binder  was  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  maintain  his  shop  in 
connection  with  his  dwelling,  either  in  an  ell  directly  connected  with  the  house, 
or  in  a  separate  building  or.  the  home  grounds.  A  good  many  other  trades  were, 
until  quite  recently,  essentially  home  occupations.  In  some  communities  they 
continue  to  be,  even  to  this  day. — Ed. 
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several  years  ago,  collecting  bookbindings  executed  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country,  with  a  special  view  to  enlarging 
the  Grolier  Club  list. 

The  results  of  my  investigations  and  discoveries  have 
added  twelve  names  to  this  list  and  enable  me  to  illustrate 
several  early  examples  of  native  fine  binding  of  exceptional 
merit,  in  full  morocco  handsomely  tooled,  inlaid,  and  let¬ 
tered  in  gold.  I  have  also  revealed  the  faCt  that  often  in 
the  smaller  villages,  during  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  capable,  though  unidentified,  workers 
were  doing  fine  bindings.  They  were  evidently  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  employ  of  the  village  printer,  doing  ordinary  binding 
as  a  rule,  but  producing  an  occasional  full-bound  volume, 
handsomely  ornamented  in  gold,  on  special  order. 

Of  the  early  bindings  in  my  collection  the  earliest  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  handsomest.  It  is  a  tiny  duodecimo  copy 
of  Watt’s  Psalms  of  1793,  printed  and  bound  by  Samuel 
Campbell  of  New  York.  It  is  in  green  morocco,  with  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  panels  of  red  centred  on  the  covers,  the 
front  bearing  the  date  June  1793  and  the  back  the  owner’s 
name  Polly  Brown.  The  shelf-back  has,  in  the  second  panel, 
a  black  label  containing  the  title.  The  gold  tooling  is  elab¬ 
orate  and  well  executed,  with  a  true  sense  of  decorative 
balance  and  artistic  effedt. 

Another  edition  of  Watt’s  Psalms ,  a  popular  compilation 
in  its  day,  edited  by  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale 
College,  and  published  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817,  I  have 
in  a  fine  binding  of  full  red  straight-grain  morocco  with  an 
all-over  floral  design  in  gold,  excepting  the  panels  on  the 
front  and  back  covers.  The  centre  sedition  of  the  shelf-back 


contains,  instead  of  the  famous  doctor’s  name,  that  of  the 
editor  of  this  edition  of  his  popular  book.  The  volume  was 
published  by  Goodwin  &  Sons  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
though  there  is  no  way  of  proving  it,  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  this  copy  was  bound  in  their  shop. 

A  number  of  the  early  bindings  in  full  leather  are  se¬ 
verely  plain,  the  decoration  extending  no  farther  than  a 
border  on  the  covers  and  small  ornaments  in  the  several 
sedtions  of  the  shelf-back.  Mottled,  or  tree-calf,  was  a 
favorite  material  for  these  bindings.  The  panels  in  the 
centre  of  the  covers,  which  appear  in  the  early  fine  bind¬ 
ings,  maintained  popularity  until  almost  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

But  one  of  the  early  fine  bindings  that  I  have  found,  an 
author’s  presentation  copy  of  Dyckman’s  Inaugural  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Human  Fluids ,  published 
in  1814,  has  doublures  and  flies,  which  are  of  green  watered 
silk.  The  binding  is  a  full  red  morocco  with  double  border 
of  gold  tooling  of  feathers,  etc.,  on  the  covers.  Jacob  Dyck- 
man,  the  author,  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Society  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  his 
Dissertation  was  printed  for  him,  in  that  city,  by  Messrs. 
Van  Winkle  and  Wiley,  whose  establishment  was  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  New  Streets. 

The  following  binders,  who  did  fine  binding  in  the  early 
days,  with  their  dates,  are  those  discovered  by  me  who  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Grolier  Club  catalogue  of  1907: 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Clark  Dorus  (N.  H.  Diredtory),  1 84 4 
O.  A.  Dorman  (Label),  1831 


Fig.  2  —  Tooled  Calf  Bindings 

The  first  was  published  and  probably  bound  by  S.  Marks  &  Son,  Peekskill,  N.  It .,  1 830.  The  second  was  bound  by  \\  m.  Seymour,  New  1  ork,  1 824. 
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July ,  1923 


Fig.  3 — Inlaid  Binding 

By  Samuel  Campbell,  New  York,  1793. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

Bolles  &  Wallace  (Label),  1837 
Oliver  D.  Cooke  (Label),  1802 
George  Goodwin  &  Sons,  1817 
New  York.  City 

E.  G.  Yonge,  21  Ann  Street  (Label),  1834 

N.  B.  Holmes,  260  Greenwich  Street  (Label),  1810 

Snowden,  Printer  (Name  stamped  on  leather  binding) 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

A.  Selleck  (Label),  1847 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

S.  Marks  &  Son  (1830) 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  Martin  (Label),  1811 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  Morse,  City  Bindery  (Engraved  Label) 


Current  Rooks 


The  Shakespeare  Garden:  By  Esther  Singleton.  New  York:  Century  Com¬ 
pany;  345  pages,  38  illustrative  plates.  Price,  $3.00. 

HE  Shakespeare  Garden  is  an  interesting  addition  to  Miss 
Singleton’s  long  list  of  books  on  various  subjedts  dear  to 
lovers  of  old  days  and  ways.  The  pleasant  pages  of  this  latest 
book  appeal  chiefly,  of  course,  to  lovers  of  flowers  and  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  flowers  mentioned  by  the  poet  are  identified,  and 
both  their  scientific  and  common  modern  names  are  given.  They 
are  also  described  with  a  capital  combination  of  scientific  accu¬ 
racy  and  poetic  perception.  Passages  from  Shakespeare  and  other 
poets  and  bits  of  history,  classic  myths,  traditions,  superstitions 
and  general  folklore  add  the  charm  of  varied  associations  to  the 
winking  Marybud,  to  the  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue,  and  to  all 
their  fellows. 

Besides  flowers,  the  holly,  mistletoe,  ivy  and  box,  which  give 
cheer  “when  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,”  have  a  chapter,  and  an¬ 
other  chapter  is  given  to  herbs — both  “sallet-herbs  and  nose- 
herbs.”  For  Shakespeare  reflects  the  tastes  of  his  time  for  food 
highly  seasoned  with  herbs  and  for  gardens  which  added  the 
pungent  aroma  of  mint,  lavender,  and  fennel  to  the  sweeter  fra¬ 
grance  of  roses  and  lilies. 

In  this  study  of  Shakespeare’s  flowers  and  the  kind  of  gardens 
he  knew  and  had  in  mind  in  writing  his  many  garden  scenes, 
Miss  Singleton  has  skillfully  brought  together  much  scattered 


material,  and  touches  various  matters  of  interest  to  students  of 
the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Her  researches 
have  led  her  to  the  books  of  the  herbalists  and  horticulturists 
of  the  time,  of  which  she  gives  an  account  as  enticing  to  biblio¬ 
philes  as  to  gardeners.* 

The  quotations  from  Parkinson  and  the  accounts  of  him  and 
of  Gerard,  Lobel,  and  Nicholas  Leate  tempt  one  to  further  ac¬ 
quaintance.  A  portrait  of  Leate,  thought  to  be  by  Mytens,  is 
here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  It  fortunately  survived  when 
the  Ironmongers’  Hall  in  London,  where  it  had  always  hung,  was 
destroyed  by  a  German  bomb  in  1917- 

Other  illustrations  of  interest  to  students  of  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  century  art — particularly  in  the  phase  of  or¬ 
namental  design — are  the  plates  from  Parkinson’s  great  work  on 
botany,  published  in  1629.  Here  we  have  careful  drawings  of  the 
flowers  that  were  familiar  to  the  designers  of  that  period.  The 
date  of  a  textile  or  piece  of  silversmith’s  work,  the  genuineness 
of  a  carving  or  pottery,  may  well  be  tested  by  such  an  authority 
as  this. 

There  is  also  interest  for  the  student  of  design  in  the  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  garden  plans.  For  Miss  Singleton  shows  that 
the  Tudor  garden  was  made  by  a  conscious  welding  of  line,  mass, 
and  color  into  an  intricate  pattern.  Every  flower  had  its  place  in 

*Cf.  Antiques,  for  June,  1922  (Vol.  I,  p.  27 3),  The  Hither  Side  of  Eden. 


the  elaborate  color  scheme,  as  every  path  and  hedge  had  in  form¬ 
ing  the  “knots”  of  the  ground  plan.  They  were  pieces  of  the  com¬ 
plicated,  highly  ornate  design  typical  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
fit  mates  to  the  Tudor  mansions  of  which  they  were  part  and 
parcel,  and  closely  akin  to  the  elaborately  ornamented  furnish¬ 
ings  and  costumes  of  the  time. 

Valuable  as  this  compilation  is,  one  wishes,  at  times,  for  a  little 
more  exactness  in  historical  matters.  To  find  Haddon  Hall  labeled 
an  Elizabethan  mansion  is  a  bit  startling,  though  as  the  facade 
shown  in  picture  was  remodeled  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  caption 
is  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter.  A  similar  criticism  arises  concern¬ 
ing  the  garden  made  by  the  Countess  of  Bedford  at  Moor  Park 
in  Hertfordshire,  which  is  here  classed  with  those  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  Moor  Park  did  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  countess  until  a  year  after  Shakespeare’s  death, 
and  Sir  William  Temple’s  boyhood  knowledge  of  it  occurred 
some  years  later  still.  There  is  some  lack  of  discrimination  also  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Mediaeval  Plaisance,  a  forbear  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Garden.  Such  purely  imaginative  and  symbolic  descrip¬ 
tions  as  those  in  the  Romaunt  dt  la  Rose  are  accepted  as  literally 
as  the  lists  of  plants  in  the  real  garden  of  John  de  Garlande.  So, 
too,  the  impression  is  left — perhaps  quite  unintentionally — that 
the  type  of  garden  did  not  vary  throughout  the  several  centuries 
of  the  Mediaeval  period  or  in  different  countries.  But  some  con¬ 
fusion  is  almost  inevitable  in  treating  a  subject  in  so  few  pages, 
and  the  composite  picture  of  a  Plaisance  which  the  book  leaves 
in  one’s  mind  is  true  enough  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Amateur  gardeners  will  welcome  the  pradical  diredions  for 
planning  and  planting,  and  may  profitably  ponder  over  the  care¬ 
ful  arranging  of  the  Elizabethan  garden  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  who  walked  and  sat  in  it.  In  that,  rather  than 
in  the  intricacies  of  its  “knots,”  is  it  an  example  to  be  followed. 


Tourist’s  Guide  to  Connecticut.  Waterbury:  The  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society;  80  pages;  price,  four  cents  to  cover  postage. 

TV/T  ANY  conditions  have  contributed  to  making  Connedicut 
one  of  the  most  piduresque  and  historically  interesting  of 
all  New  England  states.  It  has  hundreds  of  old  pre-Revolution- 
ary  towns,  the  fine  architedural  charader  of  whose  old  houses 
and  churches  has  long  been  recognised.  To  colledors  of  furniture 
the  state  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  fine  types  of 
cabinet  work  developed  in  Hartford  and  in  Guilford  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Yet  tourists  in  New  England,  especially  those  who  have  a 
particular  interest  in  historic  places  and  possibilities  for  colled- 
ing  antiques,  have,  as  a  rule,  negleded  Connedicut.  To  such 
persons  the  Tourist' s  Guide  to  Connecticut ,  published  recently  by 
the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society  of  Waterbury,  Connedicut, 
should  be  of  interest. 

The  material  contained  in  this  carefully  prepared  eighty-page 
booklet  is  arranged  in  such  way  as  to  be  of  immediate  use  to 
visitors  to  any  town  in  Connedicut  and  includes  under  each  town 
heading  whatever  is  of  scenic,  historic,  or  antiquarian  interest 
there.  The  Tourist's  Guide  may  be  secured  by  sending  four  cents 
for  postage  to  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  1 1 9  West  Main 
Street,  Waterbury,  Connedicut. 

Be  Your  Own  Decorator:  By  Emily  Burbank,  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company;  331  pages,  28  illus.  from  drawings.  Price,  $3.00. 

A  SPRIGHTLY  and  hence  readable  book,  which  nevertheless 
offers  considerable  solid  and  helpful  wisdom  to  aid  the  per¬ 
plexed.  Being  your  own  decorator  is,  beyond  a  certain  point,  like 
being  your  own  dodor;  for  minor  casualties  it  does  very  well,  but 
a  serious  situation  calls  for  professional  treatment.  Most  families 
keep,  somewhere — on  a  not  too  convenient  shelf, — a  handbook  of 
home  medicine.  A  handbook  on  house  decoration  belongs,  per¬ 
haps,  beside  it.  For  such  a  book  will  help  many  a  housewife  to 
analyze  the  symptoms  of  ugliness  in  her  home,  and,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  to  discover  and  remove  some  offending  element.  And 
this  sagely  advises  expert  help  in  time  of  real  trouble. 


H.  M.  Reid 
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WE  have  on  display  in  our  Show 
Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  the  mo£t 
comprehensive  collection  of  Antiques 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey — which  can  be 
inspected  or  purchased  at 

Private  Sale 


RARE  judgment  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  in  this  business  assures 
k-  connoisseurs  and  collectors  on  tour 
thru  this  historical  city  of  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  some  worthy  specimens  in 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  engravings,  etc.  There 
are  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Highboys,  Empire 
and  Colonial  CheSts  of  drawers,  Bcokcase- 
Secretaries,  Martha  Washington  Sewing 
Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  old  Gateleg  Table 
(18th  century ),  Colonial  Mirrors,  Ladder-back 
Rockers,  Candelabras,  Sandwich  glass,  LuStre 
pieces  in  Pitchers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Sheraton 
Sideboard,  etc. 


IMPORTANT 

We  are  specializing  in  Oriental  Rugs 
and  have  on  hand  a  wonderful  variety  of 
the  best  weaves  in  sizes  ranging  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest. 
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REID’S 

i Antique  &  iArt  Qalleries 

27-29  Sfg.  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  fane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 


A  Variety  of  TOILET  SETS 
in  old  shapes  and  decorations 
suited  lor  placing  on  old  wash 
ftands  in  Colonial  and  Victorian 


rooms 


Seven  Floors  Devoted  to 
Qhi?ia  and  Cjlass 


15  East  56th  Street  New  York  City 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 


Being  your  own  decorator  opens  with  certain  general  considera¬ 
tions;  then  proceeds  through  the  home,  room  by  room,  indicating  ; 
the  proper  atmosphere  to  be  sought  in  decorating,  whether  for 
young  fry,  middle-aged  folk,  or  aged  ones,  and  suggesting  means 
to  the  desired  end.  There  follow  chapters  on  decorating  the  table, 
making  the  kitchen  pleasing  to  the  cook,  doing  your  own  paint¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  lamp  shade  making,  and  other  frenzy-inducing  tasks. 
There  is  the  inevitable,  but  blessedly  brief,  discussion  of  period 
styles,  fortified  by  an  illuminating  series  of  hints,  and  a  list  of 
soul-searching  questions. 

A  chapter  that  deserves  a  special  word  is  that  entitled,  “Mak-  !| 
ing  One’s  Home  Ready  for  ‘Paying  Guests.’  ”  It  might,  in  itself, 
easily  be  expanded  into  a  book  that  would  prove  a  God-send  to 
home-maker  and  paying-guest  alike.  Here,  apparently,  is  a  liter-  ; 
ary  field  curiously  negledled.  But  when  it  is  cultivated,  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  some  such  pervasively  friendly  spirit  as  ; 
that  which  animates  the  pages  of  Be  Your  Own  Decorator. 


Antiques  in  LeCture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  \ 
in  the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editor¬ 
ial  office,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  recent  death  of  George  F.  Ives  of  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
whose  collection  of  early  American  antiques  contained  many 
items  of  exceptional  rarity,  has  set  going  many  questions  as  to 
the  disposition  of  his  possessions.  Antiques  has  authority  for 
stating  that  present  plans  contemplate  an  auction  sale  on  the 
premises  of  the  Ives  estate  probably  in  September.  In  such  case, 
announcements  will  appear  in  Antiques. 

*  *  * 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  11  Waterman  Street, 
Providence,  is  continuing  the  exhibition  of  early  American  furni¬ 
ture  and  portraits,  announced  in  the  May  issue  of  Antiques, 
throughout  July  and  August.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mrs.  H.  Martin  Brown,  of  Providence,  has  just 
given  the  School  her  collection  of  glass  cup-plates,  some  of 
which  are  now  on  view  there. 


INCORPORATED 

1 45  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

'Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

I 

£arly  ^American 
cl Antiques 

A  HADLEY  CHEST 
A  BUTTERFLY  TABLE 

Both  pedigreed  antiques 

? 

{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  an¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices.) 


The  Mattatuck  Historical  Society,  119  West  Main  Street, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  is  planning  an  exhibition  of  early 
American  glass  during  July,  August,  and  September.  The  exact 
dates  and  times  of  the  exhibition  will  be  announced  in  later  issues 
of  the  magazine. 

_ . 

Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material,  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  photographs.  All  proper  names  quoted  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters  to  facilitate  identification. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

73.  L.  D.  P.,  New  York,  wishes  information  on: 

{a)  A  pitcher  or  jug,  6^4  inches  high,  light  yellow  body  with  two- 
inch  purple  lustre  band  about  top,  on  either  side  white  oval 
with  black  transfer  picture  and  lettering  “Captain  Jones  of 
the  Macedonian,”  surrounded  by  several  flags  and  a  ship  fly¬ 
ing  a  flag  consisting  of  stripes  only. 

(b)  A  dark  blue  Staffordshire  plate,  size  iofj  inches,  flower  bor¬ 
der,  tower  and  river,  with  two  ladies  reclining  against  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  two  cows  at  right. 

( a )  This  is  evidently  an  English  hero  on  an  English  pitcher.  A 
photograph  would  assist  further  identification. 

{b)  This  is  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  plate.  The  maker  has  not  been 
identified. 

74.  Subscriber,  Vermont,  wishes  to  know  something  of  pine  furniture. 

Are  pieces  usually  painted  or  in  natural  color?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  refinishing? 


..s.  V  f,  J.... 
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The  pine  furniture  considered  desirable  by  collectors  is  that 
produced  during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
This  includes,  for  the  most  part,  chests,  bureaus,  kitchen  dressers, 
corner  cupboards,  and  some  benches  and  boxes.  It  is  usually  re¬ 
finished  by  carefully  removing  the  paint  and  giving  the  exposed 
surface  a  thoroughgoing  oiling,  often  followed  by  rubbing  with 
wax.  The  factory  pine  furniture  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  no 
particular  value,  though  some  of  it,  when  repainted,  does  very 
well  for  cottage  or  summer  house  bedrooms. 

75.  R.  W.  N.,  Massachusetts,  wishes  to  know  who  are  the  makers  of  a 

curved  stretcher  Windsor  chair  in  his  possession,  which  has  the 
name  Seaver  and  Frost  branded  on  the  under  side  of  the  seat. 

Can  any  one  tell  who  Seaver  and  Frost  were  and  when  they  were 
in  existence? 

76.  M.  F.  W.,  Connecticut,  asks  information  concerning: 

(a)  A  black  veneer  clock,  four  columns  set  on  a  base  and  support¬ 
ing  the  works,  which  are  of  brass;  20  inches  tall.  On  back  of 
works  are  initials  F.  C.,  M.  L.  &  P.  and  the  number  1699. 
This  is  credited  as  being  a  personal  gift  of  Lafayette  and  said 
to  be  the  only  mate  of  one  presented  to  Washington  and  now 
at  Mount  Vernon. 

{h)  Authenticity  of  an  oil  painting,  said  to  be  of  Robert  Burns. 
(a)  The  description  suggests  a  French  clock  in  Empire  style. 
There  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  its  attributed  history 
is  authentic.  It  usually  is  best  to  judge  antiques  on  their 
merits  and  not  to  rely  on  fanciful  stories. 

(. b )  There  are  many  judges  of  oil  paintings.  A  good  photograph 
of  yours  would  enable  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  intended  to  represent  Robert  Burns. 

77.  E.  S.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  wishes  to  know  the  use  of  a  small  iron  por¬ 

ringer,  embossed  on  back  J.  Savery  &  Co.,  Wareham. 

This  is  probably  a  Massachusetts  piece.  A  picture  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  determination  of  use,  concerning  which,  however,  there 
is  no  unanimity  of  opinion. 

78.  W.  B.  G.,  Illinois ,  writes: 

Can  you  identify  the  painter  of  two  crayon  or  pastel  portraits 
of  a  New  England  gentleman  and  his  wife,  the  man  being  the  son 
of  a  famous  Connecticut  clergyman?  I  should  date  the  period 
between  1715  and  1776,  hardly  later,  and  can  hardly  conceive 
that  Trumbull  could  have  done  such  fine  work.  Who  else  was 
there  of  this  period  who  could  have  done  fine  pastel  or  crayon 
work? 

If  you  will  send  clear  photographs  of  the  two  portraits  Antiques 
will  gladly  publish  them  with  a  view  to  discovering  authorship. 
Opinions  based  on  descriptions  are  always  dangerous. 

79.  M.  M.  P.,  Vermont,  wishes  to  know  who  Isaac  Brokaw  was.  His 

name  appears  on  a  curly  maple  tall  grandfather’s  clock  which  has 
been  for  two  generations  in  New  Jersey,  and  where  there  are  two 
other  clocks  similarly  marked. 

Isaac  Brokaw  is  mentioned  neither  by  Moore,  The  Old  Clock 
Book,  nor  Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Their  Makers.  Who  can  supply 
the  deficiency? 

80.  W.  B.  G.,  Illinois,  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  cleaning  oil 

paint  decoration  on  an  old  chest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  type, 
the  design  of  which  has  turned  black. 

There  are  two  simple  methods  of  cleaning  oil  paint,  one  by  the 
use  of  ivory  soap  and  water;  the  other  by  gentle  rubbing  with  the 
flat  side  of  half  a  raw  potato.  But  in  case  of  a  painted  chest  the 
chances  are  that  the  original  colors  were  not  chemically  pure  and 
that  they  have  darkened  through  oxidation.  In  such  case  restora¬ 
tion  will  call  for  a  hand  far  more  skilled  than  that  of  the  original 
executant.  If  possible,  leave  it  alone. 

81.  G.  B.  R.,  Nova  Scotia,  asks  for  information  concerning: 

(a)  A  willow  pattern  platter,  marked  underneath  Burslem  and 
I.  P.  in  blue. 

(h)  Brown  dish  with  flower  pattern,  marked  on  reverse,  Stone 
W are ,  F.  Clementson,  Shepton.  Below  this  is  a  shield  with  lion, 
unicorn  and  crown,  and  lettering  Eastern  Sketches  Stone  Ware 
and  beneath  this  again,  Clementson. 

{a)  A  late  offering  of  the  willow  pattern  by  a  maker  not  registered 
in  Chaffers. 

(b)  The  Bell  works  at  Shelton  in  England  were  purchased  by 
Joseph  Clementson  in  1855,  who  at  the  time  was  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  white  granite  ware,  etc.,  for  the  American  market.  He 
died  in  1871.  The  firm  is  now  continued  by  his  sons  under 
the  name  of  Clementson  Bros. 


Cj80'i{Gc  HE  ‘TfeYPTQJpps 

1742  M  Street,  N.W. 

JV ashington ,  Td.  Q. 

r 

number  of  fine 
old  grandfather 
clocks  are  now  on 
hand. 

r 

Inspeciion  invited 


CURLY  MAPLE  SIDEBOARD,  BOW  CENTER 
AUniq  ue  Specimen,  Original  Condition 
Height  5  feet,  Length  6  feet. 


Choice  Examples  of  Early  American  Furniture , 
Clocks  and  Mirrors ,  Rare  Lowestoft  China  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Collector 

The  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GINSBURG  fc?  LEVY 
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Every  Requirement  Met  *  *  * 

j  WO  houses  crammed  from  attic  to  cellar  with  old  furniture,  glass  and  china,  in  addition 
to  a  large  show  room,  attest  our  ability  to  meet  every  requirement  of  those  who  are  furnish¬ 
ing  their  homes  with  antiques. 

If  you  know  your  wants,  their  complete  satisfaction  depends  only  upon  your  patience  in 
examining  our  enormous  ktock.  If  you  are  uncertain,  you  will  find  our  display  a  revelation 
of  unsuspeCted  possibilities. 

FLAYDERMANN  &  KAUFMANN 

6/  and  68  Qharles  Street  :  :  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TVhen  Ui siting  Qornell 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Colonial  Antique  Store,  one  of  the 
largekt  and  mokt  complete  collections  of  antiques  to 
be  found  in  this  country. 

Some  wonderful  Heppelwhite  slant  top  desks  and  dressers,  beautifully 
inlaid,  Duncan  Phyfe,  Empire  Colonial  sofas,  couches,  drop  leaf  tables, 
stands,  dressers  and  tilt  tables.  A  thousand  chairs  of  all  descriptions; 
fine  curly  maple  dressers,  Hands  and  tables;  Currier  hiHorical  prints, 
hooked  rugs,  Paisley  shawls.  A  wonderful  collection  of  old  Sandwich  and 
Lancaster  glass  of  all  colors  and  descriptions.  Terry  acorn,  banjo  and 
hall  clocks;  and  over  a  hundred  mirrors  of  all  varieties. 

An  all  year  establishment  with  prices  proportionately  reasonable. 

The  COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  STORE 

313  Eddy  Street  (cA',V1I,a)  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Francis  Larkin 


A.  G.  BALDINI 

South  Sudbury  Massachusetts 

Boston-New  York  State  Road  {next  to  Longfellow' s  JVayside  Inn) 

European  and  ^American 

ANTIQUES 

Furniture,  Decorative  Paintings,  Mirrors,  Wrought  Iron, 
Bric-a-Brac,  Pewter,  Sandwich  Glass,  Hooked 
Rugs,  Works  of  Art,  and  unusual  gifts. 

A  choice  selection  always  on  exhibition. 


For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

‘ Decorating  ami  Historical  Qhina , : Bottles , 

(fup  Flutes ,  Q/assware ,  Jfinens , 

(furrier  'Prints,  (Joins,  etc. 


Hound  ‘Volumes. 

ANTIQUES 

will  exchange  a  copy  of  Volume  III,  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  lettering,  on  receipt  of  the  first  six 
numbers  published  this  year  ( January  to  June ,  inclu¬ 
sive ),  together  with  $2.50. 

All  returned  copies  must,  however,  be  entirely  un¬ 
marked  and  perfect  in  every  way. 

This  offer  will  hold  good  only  until  further  notice. 

This  binding  is  identical  with  that  used  in  V olumes 
I  and  II.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  subscribers  will 
do  well  to  order  their  volumes  bound  immediately . 


Massachusetts  Beautiful 

zA  Wallace  Nutting  Fook^  Jvith  about  three  hundred  pi  Slur  es 

(All  That  the  Covers  Will  Hold) 

/  I  VHIS  book  contains  hundreds  of  references  printers  in  the  country.  A  perfect  gift  book,  travel 
to  quaint  Massachusetts  houses  and  a  large  book,  auld  lang  syne  book,  pidture  book,  library 
number  of  sketches  of  the  same  both  within  and  book,  $4. 00  postpaid. 

without,  together  with  Massachusetts  landscapes  We  also  issue  Vermont  Beautiful,  Connecticut 
all  done  in  beautiful  duo-tone  ink  by  the  bekt  Beautiful,  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  etc. 

OLD  AMERICA  COMPANY  ::  ::  Framingham ,  AYCassa ch usetts 


COBB  &  DAVIS 

£arly  ^American  Furnishings 

TXTHEN  in  Maine,  visit  our  fifteen-room 
house  filled  with  early  American  Fur¬ 
niture,  clean  and  finished  for  delivery. 

—  also  — 

three  other  shops  full  to  the  roof  with  antiques 
covered  with  cobwebs  and  du£t, j u£t  as  bought 

COBB  DAVIS  •  ffckfand,  rfMlaine 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York.  State  Road 

20  miles  weft  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Juft;  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

Reproductions  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  BRASSES 

made  by 

PEARSON-PAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
/COMPRISING  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Wall  Sconces,  Lanterns, 
V_^  Door  Knockers,  Bells,  Sun  Dials,  Hour  Glasses,  Fenders,  Andirons, 
Hearth  Stands,  etc. 

Our  line  of  Cabinet  Hardware  reproductions  of  English  Antique  Handles, 
Escutcheons  and  other  fittings  is  the  moSt  extensive  made,  and  of  the  very 
finest  workmanship.  Illustrations  and  further  information  on  requeSt. 

S.  P.  SKINNER 

Sole  Representative  for  United  States  and  Canada 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

(. Formerly  with  M.  Stack  Co.) 

We  have  the  Jfargest  and  -IMost  Qomplete  Stock  of 

Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

l Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  s*  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  I722 

William  K.  Mackay  Company 

d Auctioneers  &  <z Appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Qolle  Chons  of  c Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 

ANTIQUES 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF 

Early  Colonial  Furniture ,  Qurios ,  etc . 

In  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Our  buyers  comb  every  part  of  this  early  settled  Indian 
country  —  the  finger  lakes  region. 

Write  us  what  you  are  searching  for. 

Better  yet-— drop  in  here  when  touring  through  Auburn. 

The  Antique  Shops  of 

The  H.  R.  WAIT  CO. 

24-26 Qlark  Street  :  Auburn,  New  York 

File  P  LAC  lb — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Merrill 

1124  Longmeadow  St. 

A  Jymgmeadow 

dA  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  Riter  7988W 

■  Tea  House 

Coni  c  \ v ■,  1  1. 

Lunch 

/Tn+irtnoe  FURNITURE,  brasses,  old  glass 

<^SinUCfU£$  OLD  LACE,  SHAWLS. 

Auction  ^Antiques 

Westport.  Connecticut 
on  IV ednesday ,  July  1 8,  1923 

At  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  daylight  saving,  under  canvas,  rain  or  shine. 

$  1 5,000  Exceptional  QolleElion  of 

R.  S.  SOMERVILLE 

Consifting  of  early  American  furniture,  old  pressed  and  Sand¬ 
wich  glass,  brasses,  bric-a-brac,  banjo  clocks,  hook  rugs,  etc.  Cir¬ 
cular  enumerating  many  of  the  articles  in  sale  sent  on  requeft. 
Bids  accepted  before  sale  for  those  who  cannot  attend.  Open 
every  day  including  Sundays,  for  inspection. 

Au&ion  will  be  conduced  by  Mr.  H.  Greer 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  Auctioneer 
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I  Keep  in  Stocfi: 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads, mirrors,  clocks, and 
old-time  metal  ware.  Likewise  old 
glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

I  Fffpair  and  cF(e finish 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  veneers,  inlay  or 
painted  decoration  needs  careful 
workmanship. 

E.  W.  ALLEN  :  IF oodstock, Ferment 


Telephon Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

e. Architects  :  :  (fiol lectors 
Casual  FMotorists 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  selected  offering  of  New 
England  antiques.  Its  Gift  Shop  issftocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques,  Furniture 
IF orks  oJ  Wdrt,  etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Competently  Tfiestored  IF  hen  Sold ; 
Fdefore  F’hat ,  in  the  Though 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  21  I 


TO  j 

The  | 
Antique! 
Shop  I 


H  arrington ,  England 


I9  MINUTES  FROM 
MANCHESTER 


23  MINUTES  FROM 
LIVERPOOL 


25  MINUTES  FROM 
CHESTER 


THEFRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 


Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod 


THERE  is  a  good  antique  £tore  in  the  above  town. 

The  proprietor  will  welcome  any  American  callers. 
He  has  no  reproductions,  no  fakes,  no  rubbish.  Genuine 
goods  only ,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Patronized  by  several  leading  American  dealers 
make  a  note  of  it  and  call 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

( Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association') 

129  Bridge  Street  .\  Warrington 


Elizabeth 

York  Offers 

the  Followbig 

Drop-leaf  Tables 

Chippendale  Chairs  Also 

Tilt-top  “ 

Rush  '• 

Glassware 

Serving  “ 

Hitchcock  “ 

China 

Tavern  “ 

Bannister  “ 

Lamps 

Hutch  “ 

Carver  “ 

Hooked  Rugs 

Chair  “ 

Ladder-back  “ 

Coverlets 

Pembroke  “ 

Windsor  “ 

Quilts 

Dressing  “ 

Arrow-back  “ 

Shawls 

Fine  line  of  Pewter,  Brass,  Copper  and  Silver,  consisting  of  Lamps,  Candle- 
Sticks,  Basins,  Beakers,  Kettles,  Spoons,  Trays,  Fruit  Dishes,  etc. 

Telephone  Mattapoisett  143 


Warren  W.  Creamer 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  next  door  below  the  Banking  House,  and 
at  his  warehouse  on  Depot  Street,  near  the  Colonel 
Reed  Mansion  in 

IFaldoborouffi ,  FKCaine 

O  y 

a  great  variety  of  furniture,  looking  glasses,  blue 
printed  ware,  china,  glass,  earthen  and  £tone  ware, 
brass  andirons  and  warming  pans,  cantors,  tea  trays, 
etc.,allofwhichmay  behad  forcashorapproved  credit. 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway  between  Bath  and  Rockland 


INGLESIDE 


ANTIQUES 

L.  E.  Blackmer  North  Woodbury ,  Conn. 


® 

Harlow  &  Howland 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

L(are  examples  ^English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  China 

WE  SHALL  OPEN 

The  Duxbury  Shop  about  'June  1st 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot:  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  China , 
Cflass,  Qup  dates, 
Ornaments ,  etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

telephone,  East  Providence  130-R 

r/{  Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 

It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  3Q81 

colonial  lighting 

By  Arthur  H.  Hayward 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Lighting  Devices  in  America 
Illustrated  with  1 14  half-tone  plates  showing  over  400  specimens. 

Ready  early  in  June.  Price ,  $5.00 

Special  Edition  of  no  copies  printed  on  Arches  handmade 
paper,  bound  in  Japanese  vellum,  $25.00  per  copy. 
Advance  subscriptions  solicited. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  J.  BRIMMER  COMPANY 

79  MYRTLE  STREET  :  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

correctly  fitted  with 

"Box  Springs  &  SdStattresses 

r\  UR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  po£t. 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses  —  we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  po£t.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring ,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress ,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme ,  Qonn. 

I  Have  Recently  Acquired 

The  Old  Tuckerman  House 

WHERE  1  WILL  DISPLAY  MY 

Early  American  Antiques 

Che  collection  includes  a 

Varied  assortment  of  furniture  in  Pine,  Maple  and 
Mahogany.  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Chintzes,  etc. 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond’ s  Hill  telephone  connection  (filoucester,fiMlass. 

Cabinet-maker  ::  Carver  ::  Finisher  ::  Upholsterer 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  liQ  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 

s 

Ye  Bradford  Arms 

Antique  !§>fjop 

£unch eon,  Tea  and  "Dinner 


59  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Telephone  Plymouth  446 

Conveniently  located  adjacent  to  all  historical  points,  with  a 
special  appeal  to  tourists  who  enjoy  home  cooking. 


Follow  the  Treasure  Qhart 


In  <l /Indent  Portsmouth 


The  sea  coaSt  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
paSt,  continues  a  Steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  distinction. 


E.  A.  WIGGIN 


350  State  Street 


Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


ALSOPand  BISSELL 


'^Antique  Furniture ,  FMdirrors 
Qhitia  a?id  Glass 


MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


zAll  Qj! lectors  l 


and  lovers  of  antiques  come 
to  Queen  Anne  Cottage  to 
find  rare  and  beautiful  pieces.  In  your  trip  to  the  Cape 
do  not  fail  to  see  our  choice  and  large  colledtion  of 

Furniture ,  Qloc\s,  Tugs,  FMirrors 
Sandwich  Cjlass  &f  Qhina 

JEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 


qn 


AT  QUEEN  ANNE  CORNERS 

< \Accord ,  GMlassac  husetts 

Inland  State  Road  —  between  Boston  and  Plymouth 
Telephone ,  Rockland  652-R 


JHeUte  Sprague  HocUtuooi) 

9  w  estport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Norwalk  845 


Hutch  Tables,  Dutch  Foot  Tables,  Gateleg  Tables,  Tavern  Tables;  Candle 
Stands;  Pine  and  Maple  CheSts;  Corner  Cupboards;  Cherry  and  Birch  Side¬ 
board,  small;  Pine  Dressers;  Highboys,  Pine  and  Maple,  Curly  Maple, 
Cherry;  Old  American  Prints  in  Color  by  N.  Currier,  Currier  &  Ives  and 
Kellogg;  Silhouettes,  Historical,  andOld  Blue  China;  Old  Woven  Coverlets 
in  Red  and  White  and  Blue  and  White;  High  and  Low  PoSt  Beds;  Windsor 
Chairs,  Fiddleback  Chairs,  and  Ladderback  Chairs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Pewter;  Lanterns;  HornofPlenty  Compotes; Goblets;  EarlyGlass 
and  Bottles;  Andirons;  Mirrors;  Desks;  Whale  Oil  Lamps;  Pair  Yellow 
Whale  Oil  Lamps,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  visit  us.  Colonial  House  open  all  year  round. 


Set  of  'Three 

Tc  a- (f addies 

Old  English 

In  English  Qhest 
(1767) 

George  C.  Gebelein 

79  Qhest  nut  Street 

IV e  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  , 

IVe  execute  commissions.  •  '•  IjOSTON,  IVlASS. 


MATTAPOISETT 

MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN  STREET  'i  TEL.  CON. 

T ea — Antiques — Handier  a fts 

MRS.  HINDLE’S  SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET  SHOP 
ALLANTUS  TEA  ROOM 


Of  Special  Interest  to  American  cDealers  Visiting  England: 

I  have  one  of  the  largeff  ffocks  of  (genuine  Antiques  in  the  Kingdom 

zAn  important  point  if  you  are  pressed  for  time. 


AN  exceptionally  good  Stock  of  Phyfe  period  furniture, 
■  especially  dining  tables  on  two  or  three  pillars,  and 
breakfast  tables  with 
beautiful  Spanish  ma¬ 
hogany  tops,  all  in  old 
condition  andunre- 
stored,  including  a 
magnificent  dining 
table  on  seven  blocks, 
and  another  on  five, 
from  Buntingsdale 
Hall,  Staffordshire. 

AN  interesting  col- 
ledtion  of  old  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Sheffield  Plate, 

Wine  Labels  and  Corks, 
which  can  at  present  be  bought  at  very  low  prices. 

A  FINE  old  panel  of  Brussels  TapeStry  from  Temple 
Newsam,  Leeds,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hert¬ 
ford.  Size  ii  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. 


A  Very  Rare  Phyfe  Period  Dining  Table  in  solid  rosewood,  with 
acanthus  carving  on  pillars  and  knees.  7  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in. 


A  SMALL  collection  of  coloured  glass  Wine  Bottles,  Decan- 
ters,  Wine  Glasses  and  Goblets,  including  two  very  rare 

purple  coaching  glasses, 
and  an  exceptionally 
fine  purple  goblet,  12 
inches  high  and  9  inches 
diameter. 

YEARLY  Victorian 
-*— ■ '  period  chairs  in 
beautiful  needlework 
coverings  at  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices. 

A  WONDERFULLY 
-CA.  interesting  Stock, 
from  carved  wood  nut¬ 
crackers,  dated  1670, 
candlemoulds  and  wooden  plates,  to  panels  of  Brussels  Tap- 
eStry  and  fine  old  French  and  Dutch  furniture,  including  a 
wonderful  Dutch  kas  in  walnut  and  oak,  from  Sundorne 
CaStle,  Shropshire. 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  CheSter 


].  CO RKILL,  Fock  Ferry ,  Qhe  shire ,  England 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques, Birkenhead 


EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 


^^NL\  such  antiques  as  may  be  offered  for  actual  use, with 
a  minimum  of  necessary  repair,  are  found  in  our  stock. 

For  example,  the  early  nineteenth  century  Stencilled  chairs  illustrated  are  in  original  condition, 
even  to  their  rush  seats.  The  cut  out  back  splat  is  rare  and  the  Stencilling  unusually  handsome.  A 
set  of  six  is  offered. 

So,  too,  the  brasses  of  the  curly  walnut  desk  have  always  been  there.  Few  better  pieces  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  Jersey  cabinet  work  will  be  found  than  this  desk,  with 
its  odd,  Stepped  interior.  Note,  by  the  way,  the  Stoddard  inkwell  and 
the  pewter  lamp. 

The  mantelpiece  is  entirely  original.  Cut  down  a  century  since,  to  fit 
a  smaller  chimney,  its  proportions  admit  of  ready  expansion.  Beneath 
it  appears  various  fireplace  equipment  in  brass  and  iron:  above  are  two 
wall  candlesticks  and  a  triple  mirror. 

There  is  a  hint  of  old-f ashioned  paper  behind  the  mirror.  We  specialize  in 
such  papers  and  in  chintzes  to  match. 


WlSTARBERG  (1739-I/68) 

Predecessor  and  Chief  Rival 
o  f  the  Stiegel  Works 
A  superb  example  is  this  pitcher;  7  inches 
gh,  blue-green  glass,  with  superimposed 
rcles  and  “lily-pad”  design.  Unique,  and  in 
" oof  condition. 


l6l  WEST  72ND  STREET  Telephone,  Endicott  8585  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Our  HAND  WROUGHT  BRASSES 

ry"'~v.  For  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw- 

r^i  T^V  ers>  etc->  are  Perfel^  copies  of  the  beft  origi- 

Ygsg  A*  nals  in  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color 

<$Wc  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 

We  make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything. 
\f  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  SONS,  c Malvern  (county)  Henna . 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

JjS  Qumberland Ave.,  Portland,  Maine 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  &f  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  ot  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( uJlAfiso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  SANDPIPER  INN  and 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Antiques  ?  Fea  Fpwm 

A  Little  Inn  for  the  Motorist 

MADISON  Telephone  56  CONNECTICUT 

Site  of  the  Old  Ship  Yard 

Antique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

\  LS  1  LRDAY  &  /TNinterestingseriesofrareold 

Y/l  views  of  New  York  fifty  years 

rODAY  l?l  OLD  aS°-  Seventy-two  black  and  white 

pictures,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size, 

N  L  W  Y  O  R  In  **'.'■<*  9  x  12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $5.00. 

Valentine’s  Manual 

B-v  Publishers 

Henry  Collins  Brown  15  East  40th  Street,  new  york 

When  in  gone  or  d,  tfifiew  Hampshire 

BE  SURE  TO  r^v  17  D  D  \Y  5  C  THIRTY 

CALL  AT  LJ  L1j  Iv  13  1  O  MAIN  STREET 

High  Qrade  Antiques 

Old  Furniture  *  China  *  Glass 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  antiques,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  Since  1901 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  King  Street 

Appraiser  Back  °f  Strone  Fhratre 

The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Year  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont 

Phone,  1746-J 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Pare  dfew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 

When  in  figs  Wfingeles,  galijornia 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address.  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

Welcomes c Visitors ,  golleBors ,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

Ahip  cJfrfoDELS  /Historical  (Aiintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

->■;  Paintings,  Prints  and  Pottery 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

J  want  to  BUY  A d\QF I ^  U 6 S 

Befiore  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial; 
but  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  F .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  {Telephone)  Hingham ,  Mass. 

p.  m.  e.  m.  McLaughlin  co. 

#  fibers 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDED 

OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty-fiour  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 

(glass  gBrass&ghina  ,golonial& ^Antique  Furniture 

jtlotjatuk  Antique  sMiop 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  William§lown,fiMass. 

AY  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 
Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-poSt  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries, £s?  many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  "/ANTIQUES 

Have  them  Repaired  by  F.  NOBLE  CO.,  Repairers  of  China,  Glass,  Ivory,  etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  6?  Copper  Luftre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  I  26  LEXINGTON  AvE. 

est.  30  years  'Telephone  Madison  Sq.  23 04  NEW  YORK 

'  M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

C5  '  i  21  BR°MFIELD  STREET>  B0STON 

B  ("tL  AT  i  We  decorate  chairs  and  trays, 

dWmkm: ■  regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1751  M.  Webber,  Manager 

F\(ew  England  Antique  Shop 

(Under  new  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

] 

1 

s 

c 

e 

1 

I 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

\  VERY  beautifully  carved  Empire  sofa  in  excellent  condition;  fronted 
glass  maple  leaf  set,  round  covered  dish  and  ten  small  dishes;  un- 
isual  pair  of  pewter  lamps;  and  many  other  pieces  of  interest. 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE 

56  Lexington  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY  Murray  Hill  2991 

near  35TH  street  Spring  7315 

When  in  <P  H I  J^AT>  SJ^P  H  iAl 

cull  ut 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Qlass ,  Qhina ,  Pehvter,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Settled  1623 

\t  my  shop  may  be  found  a  fine  Heppelwhite  sideboard,  4  feet  6  inches, 
hip  models,  rugs,  glass,  and  a  large  line  of  GENUINE  ANTIQUES 

J.  I.  COLEMAN 

Established  35  years 

217  Market  Street,  Corner  Deer  Street 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 

RUG  CERTAINTY 

Because  Persia  is  exhausted  and  other  sources  nearly  so,  resulting  in  importers  not 
receiving  1%  of  former  supply  of  antiques,  and  BECAUSE:  through  foresight  based 
upon  consular  reports ,  I  own  a  large  stock  of  thick  antiques,  including  Persians, 
you  are  invited  to  know  these  glories  by  writing  for  new  descriptive  list,  prices 
at  the  low.  Read  the  list,  note  the  credentials,  indicate  your  preferences.  I  adhere 
to  your  requirements  and  pay  express  on  approval,  thus  making  your  final  selec- 
|  tions  free  of  hypnotic  salesmanship.  My  books  show  that  my  customers  invariably 

buy  more  than  they  anticipated. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  :  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

{paces  Objets  d'  Air  t 

iflme.  €.  ®ourteon 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  Qarden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  antiques 

Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

On  Route  j  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape. 

Always  Something  Interesting  in 

“WHITTIERLAND” 

iarly  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

A  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture  ?  Ftrass 

Antiques  ‘Restored 

Te  Olde  (furiosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Gi.ass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  17 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large 
assortment  of  glass, besides  furniture,  ship  models, prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

ACarhlehead,  AC assachusetts 
ANTIQUES  ^/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  Training  Field  Hill 
and  the  W orkshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

The  Witch  House 

zAt  Salem ,  ACass. 

A  shabby  shop  filled  with  treasures  for 
the  collehlor  in  search  of  anything  old. 

j  Grace  Atkinson,  Frop. 

ODD  OLD  BITS  at  the  SHOP  oj 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  plaiter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments  ::  Sandwich  Glass. 

574  Lexington  Avenue  (pVazL'D  New  York  City 

a Announcing 

the  opening  of  my 

Antique  Studio 

for  the  sale  of 

Furniture ,  Qhina , 
Glass 

Your  inspection  of  which  is  cordi¬ 
ally  invited 

Christine  J.  Steele 

396  Adams  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

At  the  foot  of  Milton  Hill  Telephone  Milton  2348-i? 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  tffew  \ Bedford ,  TMass . 

Located  Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 

ANTIQUES 

Old  Time  Chairs,  Tables,  Beds,  Secretaries,  Sofas,  Cheats,  Lamps, 
Lanterns,  Andirons,  Fireplace  Fittings,  Old  Time  China  and  Glassware, 
Vases,  Old  Fireplace  Mantels,  Old  Stairway.  Come  and  spend  the  day, 
browse,  prowl  or  rummage  till  your  heart  is  made  glad. 

ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Old  Fans  Mahogany  Pipe  Box,very  fine  outline 

Old  Dolls  Old  Melodeon — Very  good  looking 

“Age  of  Woman”  Print  Woven — Tufted  and  Stuffed  and 

Finger  Bowls — 3  purple,  3  green,  Stitched  Coverlets 

ruby,  blue  Reed  Stitch  Fire  Screen,  Mahog- 

“The  Sailor’s  Return” — Proof  con-  any  Frame 

dition  Brass  Wire  Fender — 42  inches  long 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


The  Kingston  Antique  House 

Kingston,  Massachusetts 

Furniture ,  rugs ,  china ,  glass ,  pewter , 
s h a w Is ,  c h in tzes ,  hand- w o ven 
blankets  and  linens,  prints, 
autograph  letters, 
ship  models. 

Opposite  “  Bradford  House” 


Fred  B.  Reynolds 


A forth  ^Andover 


^Massachusetts 


Offers: 


A  ship’s  desk;  maple  and  mahogany  desks; 
paneled  cupboard;  two  comb-back 
Windsors;pineapple  carved  low  post 
bed;  papier-mache  tip  table; 

Lowell  Railroad  bottle; 
and  other  interesting 
antiques. 


Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 


1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  street  from  Yale  University 


ven ,  Qo  n  n  e  client 


JAMES  DAVIDSON 

Dealer  in  zA NTIQUES 

195  Howard  Street 
New  London,  Connecticut 


Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 
Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 


Hadley  Qhest 
Fine  Six-legged  High-boy 

Many  rare  pieces  in  a  large  collection 


CLOCK  WORKS 


Jflarton  ^Utba  #reene 


The  final  justification  of  a  do  elf  is  not  its 
case,  but  its  worky 

The  manufacture  of  clock  works  being  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I  can  supply  dealers  and  cabinet  makers  with 
reliable  works  to  fit  old  or  new  banjo,  lyre,  and  long- 
case  shelf  timepieces. 

G.  R.  S.  Killam 


GMaster  Qraftsman 


Old-fashioned 

Trays 

Restored 


Old  . 
Designs 
Reproduced 


Fawtucket 


Ffhode  Island 


Studio:  Grafton,  Mass. 


Book  Department 
Antiques 
683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


JV, ould  You  pike  a  Jfist  of 

COLLECTORS’  BOOKS? 

A  lift  that  gives  the  names  of  books  on  china  or  glass;  on  furniture  or 
snuff  boxes;  on  quilts  or  medals;  on  general  coilefting. 


Send  ten  cents  with 
your  name  and 
address — we  will  know 
what  it  means. 


One  Success  fcads  to  Another 

zAyear  ago  we  announced  the  enlargement  of  our  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  & 
Tea  Room  at  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Today  we  announce  the  opening  on  July  firft  of  a  new  shop 

at  H  ampton  Falls,  N.  H.  | 

on  the  Lafayette  Road 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  id  Tea  Room  will  continue  to  serve  luncheon, 
tea,  dinner,  and  to  offer  an  attractive  line  of  antiques  ( onthecDaniel  Webster  Highway 
at  Franklin,  N.H.)  Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 

EhCarbhdiead  Antique  Exchange 

Front  and  State  Streets 

M  ARBLEHEAD,  M  ASS. 

* 

-A  large  collection  of 

Antique  Furniture,  China, 

M  IRRORS,  H  ooked  Rugs,  Etc. 

If  you  are  in  or  near  the  neighborhood  pay  us  a  visit. 


<©.  W.  iRirfjartigon  &  H>oit 

Established  1812 

The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 

Auburn,  ft.  J9.I 

'  AND 

Antiques! 

Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’s  with  whatisbest  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture. 
I Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 


PinkhamfeRuffs 

-Ml.  0 

The  rugs  that  look  appropriate  near  the 
\.Ayu  ~  Jj/  rarest  antiques.  Braided  by  hand  in  an- 
cient  Colonial  fashion;  made  of  fast-dyed 
-r.-c  _jAA  new  materials;  of  sturdy,  dignified  charac¬ 
ter.  Pinkham  Home-Braided  Rugs  are 
made  in  rounds  and  ovals,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  floor.  They 
are  hand-braided  in  many  color  combinations,  and  bring  to 
any  room  a  quaint,  homelike  air  of  hospitality  and  breeding, 
View  in  the  better  class  of  stores  or  permit  our  artists  to  de¬ 
sign  color  patterns  to  harmonize  exquisitely  with  your 
color-schemes. 

PINKHAM  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

27  Marginal  Road  PORTLAND.  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


Woodmont  Inn  ^Antique  Shop 

14  Cherry  Street 
W oodmont-on-t  he- Sound , 
Connecticut 

On  the  Shcre  Road,  3  miles  from  Milford 
7  from  New  Haven 
TELEPHONE  MILFORD  624-2 

AN  INN  famous  among  the  discriminating 
for  its  cooking,  for  its  unique  setting,  and  for 
its  old  world  charm  of  hospitality.  Ten  bed¬ 
rooms  are  held  for  the  accommodation  of  transient  gueSls. 

Among  the  antiques  collected  within  its  walls,  and  for  sale,  are  Stretcher 
tables,  small  duck  foot  tavern  tables,  tip-top  tables  (some  daintily  small),  pine 
chairs  and  candleStands,  Windsor  chairs,  6  Empire  chairs,  heart  and  crown  ban¬ 
ister  back  arm  chairs,  a  small  colledtion  of  copper  luStre  pitchers,  yellow  glass. 
Sandwich  glass,  shawls,  quilts,  coverlets,  pewter  ware,  prints. 

Plan  to  come  and  bide  for  the  night,  making  your  inspection  deliberate  and  gossipy. 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 
Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  dMlasters 
MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


‘Gifts  t  hat 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


*  I  'HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

INEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 

S 

‘Prices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
Ansonia  -  -  -  $12.50  up 
W  ALTHAM  -  -  $75.00  up 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


77a? John  Alden  Antique  Shop 

Plymouth ,  dtfass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK) 


rA  fine  assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

Old  V irginia 
mahogany  secretary 
sideboard  from  the 
h  o  m e  of  a  p ro  m  in e n  t 
Virginian  family 

Height  7  feet 
Width  577  feet 

L.  RICHMOND,  Free  ho  Id,  fffew 'Jersey 


“  The  Stepping  Stone ” 


Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 

VNYONE  who  reads  about  the  “Stepping  Stone”in  laSt  month’s 
JTx.  Antiques  can’t  help  realizing  that  the  place  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  juSt  a  shop  where  antiques  are  sold.  Likewise  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  romantic  atmosphere  and  venerable  charm. 

For  the  summer  home  or  the  all-year  cottage,  here  are  some 
suggestions  from  the  things  at  hand: 

Ship  Lamps ,  for  porch,  doorway  or  vestibule. 

Pine  Chest  on  Frame,  and  many  other  chests  besides. 
Dainty  Pine  Candle  Stands,  for  chair  or  bedside  lamp. 

Set  of  six  Spanish  Chairs. 

Beds,  high  and  low. 

Stencilled  Hitchcock  Chairs,  excellent  for  extra  chair 
or  dining-room  sets. 

Prism  Lamps. 

Lustre,  the  cheerfulest  china  ever  made. 

Lowestoft,  the  most  dignified. 

Mirrors,  many  kinds  to  reflect  many  moods. 

And  please  remember  that  the  “Stepping  Stone”  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques ,  whether  they  call 
by  letter  or  in  person. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


^  ^ 

?  ?  ? 


Spanish  Chair  :: 
Carved  Leather 


::  1 6th  Century 

Seat  and  Back 


FROM  descendants  of  the  firft  President  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  this  chair  comes  to  me.  Crowned  lions  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Caitile  and  female  figure  in  court  costume 
decorate  back.  Remains  of  early  polychromy  evident. 

Exceptional  piece,  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  a,nd  other  rare  antiques  address 

CLIFTON  W.  GREENE 

545  (fan cord  Street,  Framingham,  FhtCass. 


4  8 


Treasure-trove 
from  the  a;„.  V  «• 
picturesque 
confusion 
of  my 

Storage  rooms. 

One  call  is  better 
than  po  letters. 
Plan  to  look  me 
up  this  summer , 
for  I  am  on  the 
high  road  to  every¬ 
where. 


<YUST  now,  in  addition  to  an  astonishing  collec- 
J  tion  of  furniture,  I  am  offering  a  variety  of 
pottery,  china  and  glass.  Among  rare  cup-plates , 
the  Victoria  Plate  with  shamrock,  thistle  and  rose 
border.  Among  rare  bottles,  Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights;  Ship  Franklin ,  and  many  others. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


The  Tamtiest  Imaginable  Des^ 


yet  sturdily  built, 
this  piece  answers 
perfectly  the  de¬ 
mand  for  small 
scale  coupled 
with  serviceabili¬ 
ty.  Its  width  is  21 
inches — less  than 
two  fee  t — it  s 
dep  th  j  ust  12 
inches.  When 
open,  the  writing 
board  rests  at  the 
convenient  height 
of  28^  inches. 


Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  is 
but  one  item 
from  a  Sock  of 
early  American 
furniture,  china, 
glass  and  silver 
which  represents 
the  developed 
taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  twenty  years  of  collecting.  Your  personal  inspection  is 
invited. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic  ^Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Our 

W indow 

Display 

— > 


z 

1 

isq 

American  and  Enalish  Antiques 

Two  Buildings  Containing  Several 
Thousand  Pieces 

Furniture,  Glass,  Prints,  Paintings,  China, 
Pewter,  Copper,  Brass,  Needlework, 
Lead  &?  Iron  Garden  Furniture 

If  You  Want  Something  Special ,  Phone,  Write  or  Call 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

384-386  Proadway  Flushing,  gong  Island 

Telephone:  Flushing  0554-w 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exaft  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  must  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$1.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  and  send 
check  with  copy.  Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy.  Copy 
must  be  in  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  lifted  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORNWALLIS  LUSTRE  PITCHER,  height  4"  or¬ 
ange  band,  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  on  one  side  and 
LaFayette  Crowned  on  the  other.  Seeillustration  An¬ 
tiques  April  1923  and  June  1923.  Lustre  pitcher, 
height  6",  light  green  body  and  pink  Sunderland 
top,  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  Trophies  on  both 
sides;  Staffordshire  bust  of  Napoleon  9.1 2",  Burslem 
1802,  see  illustration  in  A.B.C.  of  English  Pottery 
Collecting ,  by  J.  F.  Blackmer,  p.  269;  Battersea 
enamel  knobs,  four  sets,  including  one  pair,  Gen. 
W ashington  (see  ill.  Antiques,  Aug.  1922  p.  73); 
one  colored,  fancy  heads,  and  two  sets  sepia;  also  a 
simple  blue  eagle;  pewter  porringer,  by  Hamlin 
Providence ;  a  small  one  by  Danforth  Hartford  and 
a  mug  marked  W.  R.  Wah  crown  above  (see  An¬ 
tiques  Jan.  1923),  colored  engraving,  Franklin  at  the 
Court  of  France,  proof  unframed;  see  key  in  An¬ 
tiques  Dec.  1922;  also  several  fine  flip  glasses.  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Turner,  15  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 

OLD  HEPPELWHITE  STYLE  SIDEBOARD,  old 
handles,  6 '  8  1 2"  x  26'A",  40"  high,  inlaid;  photos; 
early  maple  table,  butterfly  hinges;  beautiful  early 
pine  mantel,  etc.  Nayan  Shop,  13  East  8th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

POSTMARKS,  collection  of  nearly  2,000,  domestic 
and  foreign,  $5;  also  300  monograms  of  hotels, 
clubs,  etc.,  S5.  Good  for  children.  Emma  G.  Fitts, 
59  Winter  Street,  Orange,  Mass.  On  the  Mohawk 
trail. _ 

EARLY  TIN  WHALE-OIL  swinging  ship's  lamp; 
pair  tall  pewter  pepper  pots.  Send  for  list  of  early 
American  antiques.  Herbert  F.  Knowles, 
Cheshire  Street,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 

CURRIER  PRINTS,  collection  of  thirty,  nearly  all 
in  original  frames.  Prefer  to  sell  as  lot  for  best  offer. 
List  on  request.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Browne,  Wyoming, 
New  York. 

SHERATON  SOFA;  Heppelwhite  butler  secretary, 
Benj.  Willard  tall  clock;  wing  chair;  two  Chippen¬ 
dale  chairs;  cherry  chest;  Heppelwhite  bureau; 
Louis  XV  parlor  set,  six  pieces.  Harrington,  20 
Summer  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  constantly 
changing  varied  stock  for  dealers;  domestic  red  clay 
pottery;  glassware;  furniture  in  the  rough;  wrought 
iron;  early  unusual  things.  Gates  &  Gates,  24 
Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ANTONI  US  STRADIVARI  US  CREMONENSIS, 
faciebat,  anno  1735,  T.  McAlister  Lloyd,  209 
Lloyd  St.,  Fairmont,  West  Va. 

JOHN  BAILEY  HOUSE  open  for  season,  Hanover, 
Four  Corners,  Mass.  William  and  Mary  highboy; 
kneehole  dressing  table;  Heppelwhite  chairs;  hooked 
rugs. _ 

SOME  HORACE  PRINTS;  horse  racing  pictures; 
Lowell  railroad  bottle;  Stoddard  brown  decanter. 
Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  and  Tea  Room, 
Franklin,  N,  H. _ 

SEVRES  CHINA  beautifully  decorated  with  minia¬ 
ture  medallion  portraits,  originally  owned  by  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  France;  12  cups,  12  saucers;  12 
plates;  2  cake  plates;  1  bowl;  also  3  pieces  blue  de 
turquoise  landscape  decorations.  All  the  above  are 
in  perfedt  condition.  Dorothy  Louise  Brown, 
The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  H.  N. 


GLASS  CUP-PLATES;  historical  and  conventional; 
Stiegel  glass  and  bottles;  historical  flasks;  salts; 
paper  weights;  pewter;  Staffordshire;  glass  lamps;  ! 
coverlets.  Jos.  Yaecer,  1264  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL  PAIR  GREEN  AND  WHITE  LAMPS 
pair  vaseline  amber  dolphins;  pair  clear  glass  dol-  i| 
phins;  pair  blue  lamps;  six  perfedl  grapevine  eagle 
cup-plates.  Box  382,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SETTEE;  Sheraton  maple  bureau;  maple 
highboy;  broken  arch  chest-on-chest;  Stiegel  flip 
glasses;  bottles;  mahogany  two  drawer  drop-leaf 
tables;  sets  of  Windsor  chairs;  wavy  maple  desks;  j 
carved  highpost  beds;  rare  pair  tables;  much  glass; 
ball  and  claw  serpentine  mahogany  desk.  The 
tourists  say,  “The  largest  stock  we  have  seen  any-  1 
where  on  our  trip.”  Three  big  floors  and  11  room 
annex.  Come  or  write.  Booklet.  Mylkes’  Antique 
Shop,  Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain,  Vermont. 

MARJORIE  CLIFT,  Maysviile,  Kentucky.  An-  , 
tiques;  clocks;  rope-leg  table;  cherry-poster  beds;  ' 
pictures;  prices  on  request. 

TEA  SET  (sprigged);  maple  highboy;  hooked  rug  6 
x  6JJ;  mirrors;  glass  astral  lamps.  Mrs.  J.  Her¬ 
bert  Marble,  2  Salem  Street,  Bradford  District, 
Haverhill,  Mass.  j 

DEALERS  OPPORTUNITY  IN  GLASS:  Private  [ 

collection  of  Sandwich  glass  personally  gathered 
during  many  years.  All  more  than  half  century  old. 
Sets  of  sauce  dishes;  goblets;  miniature  finger 
bowls;  also  sugar  and  cream  sets;  spoon  holders;  j 
compotes;  plates;  individual  pitchers.  Over  150 
pieces,  all  good,  some  extremely  rare.  Likewise  j 
glass  silver-lustre  sugar  and  cream  set.  Collection 
on  view  in  Boston.  Will  make  attractive  terms  for 
complete  disposal.  No.  319.  | 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS,  65  page  catalogue  and  j 
directions  15c.  Reeds;  raffia;  wooden  bases;  chair  ! 
cane;  Indian  ash  splints;  cane  webbing;  wooden 
beads;  braided  ftraw;  rush;  willow;  pine  needles;  | 
books;  tools;  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  I 
19  Everett  Street,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass.  g 

SET  TEN  EXCEPTIONAL  SANTO  DOMINGO  1 
mahogany  chairs,  S200;  maple,  mahogany,  chefts  I 
drawers;  Sheraton  mirrors;  set  six  nine-spindle  bow- 
back  Windsors,  perfect;  200  pieces  glass;  china;  sil¬ 
ver;  Sheffield;  pewter;  vases;  ornaments  for  old 
homes  (Dealers  Welcome).  Kerns’  Art  Shop,  1725  | 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
visit  the  Antique  Shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  j 
Jacobs,  1236  Walnut  Street.  We  handle  anything  j 
old. _  i 

MINIATURE  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK  made  I 

by  J.  Wilder,  Hingham,  Mass.  1780;  mahogany  I 
card  tables;  carved  leg  tables;  carved  mahogany  | 
sideboards;  mirrors  and  glass;  set  of  six  William  j 
Penn  chairs,  two  with  arms,  upholstered  in  hair-  [' 
cloth.  On  your  motor  trip  make  it  a  point  to  see  this  ! 
collection.  Everything  reasonably  priced.  B.  Em¬ 
erson,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AT  HALF  VALUE,  Napoleon  I  Sevres  cups  and 
saucers;  rare  antique  Persian  and  Chinese  fabrics;  1 
porcelain  and  metal  work.  From  a  private  collection 
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HISTORICAL  BOTTLES;  cup-plates;  Sandwich, 
giving  Van  Rensselaer  and  Williams’  numbers; 
Stiegel,  Jersey  and  old  glass;  blue  Staffordshire, 
Liverpool  pitchers.  Give  full  description,  condition 
and  prices.  Richard  Norris,  Falls  Schuylkill,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. _ 

COLONIAL  MANTLES,  paneling  and  doors.  Paul 
J.  Aktarian,  Cabinet-maker,  790  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. _ 

OLD  LETTERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  written  by 
noted  people  or  envelopes  and  letters  on  which  are 
old-fashioned  stamps.  Single  copies  or  large  lots 
wanted.  Mr.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

COLLECTOR  desires  to  purchase  fine  examples  of 

American  Indian  bead  and  buckskin  work.  Old 
specimens  preferred.  Forward  detailed  descriptions. 
H.  A.  Redfield,  1060  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Conn. _ _ 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS,  particularly  rarer 
varieties  and  colors;  Bennington,  Sandwich  salt¬ 
cellars  and  cup-plates  and  early  American  blown 
three-mold  glass.  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  priceand  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. _ 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tions,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. _ 

HORSE  PICTURES.  Paintings  of  early  American 
horses,  preferable  signed  E.  Troye.  No,  281. _ 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture;  banjo  clocks; 
glass;  historical  flasks;  chintz;  samplers;  racing 
prints;  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N,  Y. _ 

F  O  /{  ,  SzAIie 

MAHOGANY  BLTREAU;  chairs;  Sandwich  white  and 
colored  glass;  Ladies  Friend  and  Godeys ;  antique 
aurora.  Harriett  Prentiss,  722  Cornelia,  Chicago, 
Ill. _ 

FLASKS  AND  BOTTLES.  I  offer  my  colledtion  of 
more  than  100  items.  Will  sell  individually  if  no  one 
wishes  them  as  a  colledtion.  Lock  Box  96,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.  _ 

OLD  BEADED  BELL-PLILLS;  samplers;  snuff 
boxes;  prisms  (bobeches  with  hooks  for  prisms). 
Bokien  Antique  &  Curiosity  Shop,  80  Monroe 
Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  quilts; 
rugs;  mirrors;  cup-plates;  ornaments;  embroideries; 
jewelry;  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  WAG-ON-WALL  CLOCK,  brass  works, 
bull’s-eye  glass,  chain  wind  and  strike,  first-class 
condition.  Ernest  B.  Daniels,  Dedham,  Mass. 

A  SMALL  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  of  American 
historical  flasks  and  bottles  consisting  of  about  100 
specimens  and  comprising  a  variety  of  designs, 
sizes  and  colorings.  No.  316. 


SIX  SHERATON  CHAIRS,  original  gold  leaf  dec¬ 
orations.  Two  brace-back  Windsor  chairs;  mahog¬ 
any  card  table;  other  antiques.  Photos  on  request. 
Mrs.B.W.  Cummings,  418  Utica  Street,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BIG  LINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE;  old  glass; 
brass  and  pewter;  hooked  rugs;  Indian  curios;  ships’ 
lanterns;  many  rare  relics.  Colburn’s  Antique  1 
Shop,  Manchester  Centre,  Vermont. 


LARGE  PINE  HUTCH  TABLE,  unrestored,  $25; 
pair  mahogany  footstools,  unrestored  $3  2;  Sheraton 
cherry  stand,  unrestored  $15;  Staffordshire;  glass; 
color  prints.  Mrs.  Monroe  Oppemheim,  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  HEPPELWHITE  DINING  SET;  early 
A.merican  pine  cupboard;  also  a  fine  collection  of 
early  American  chairs;  curly  maple  high  and  low- 
post  beds;  slant  top  desks;  duck-foot  table;  corner 
cupboards;  ottomans;  Windsor  chairs;  console 
table  and  rare  mirrors;  colored  lamps  and  candle¬ 
sticks.  Hall’s  Antique  Studios,  44  Allen  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  HE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places 
of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. 

HEPPELWHITE  SIDEBOARD,  $700;  Chippendale 
chair,  $250;  pair  early  blown  bottles,  $100;  maple 
kettle,  $150;  field  bed;  Dutch  kas;  flower  painting, 
has  a  pedigree,  $25.  Edith  Bruen  Shoppe,  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  four  miles  from  Washington  Head¬ 
quarters,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS;  dogs;  cup-plates; 
lamps;  salts;  vases;  ornaments,  chintz.  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Johnson,  534  Locust  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES,  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  Furniture;  specials:  glass; 
Baltimore  Ohio  Railroad  plate;  Table  Rock  Nia¬ 
gara  plates;  rugs;  prints;  pewter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 

A  LOWBOY  made  of  white  mahogany,  claw  and  ball 
feet  and  sunburst;  also  Sheraton  sewing  table, 
beautiful  delicate  lines.  Both  very  rare — probably 
the  only  ones  in  this  rarest  of  woods.  Warren  F. 
Lewis,  Marion,  Conn.  P.  O.  Box  1 14,  on  state  road 
halfway  between  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  Conn. 

ANTIQUE  COLLECTORS:  Do  you  know  that  1 
turn  my  stock  over  several  times  a  year?  It  means 
low  prices.  Do  you  know  that  I  get  rare  picees  and 
sell  them  within  three  weeks?  It  means  low  prices 
and  quick  turnovers.  Think  it  over.  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Antique  Shop,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 

CURLY  MAPLE  CHESTS  OF  DRAWERS;  Wind¬ 
sor  chairs;  Windsor  tables;  large  assortment  of 
tables;  chairs;  beds;  hooked  rugs  and  Sandwich 
glass;  mirrors,  etc.  J.  E.  Doran,  Smith’s  Ferry, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  125. 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

CALIFORNIA 

O’HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  50  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  General  line. 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

♦ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

*A.  E.  CAROLL,  731;  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

♦JAMES  DAVIDSON,  191  Howard  St.,  New  London. 

♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

♦A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville— Brasses. 

♦INGLESIDE,  (L.  E.  Blackmer),  North  Woodbury. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  1 14,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford.  General  line. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place,  Mystic. 
General  line. 

♦THE  SANDPIPER  SHOP  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  Madi¬ 
son. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

♦MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

♦WOODMONT  INN,  AND  ANTIQUE  SHOP, 
Woodmont. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

♦COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rockland. 

♦W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

♦PINKHAM  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  27  Marginal  Rd., 
Portland.  Rugs. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 

♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

*R.  G.  BALDINI,  South  Sudbury. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  <9  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

♦R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 
151  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

*C.  L.  COONEY,  379  Boylston  St.  Boston. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

♦LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F.  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 
EMMA  G.  FITTS,  59  Winter  St.,  Orange.  On  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

’JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston. 
ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stencilled  and 
painted  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  Grafton — Restoring  and  re¬ 
producing  of  lacquered  trays. 

HELEN  C.  HAGAR,  6  North  Street,  Salem, 
expert  in  reproducing  old  stencil  designs. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

♦KINGSTON  ANTIQUE  HOUSE,  Kingston. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.,  Hingham. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

♦HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  ii24Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 
MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

♦MARBLEHEAD  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  Front 
and  State  Sts.,  Marblehead. 

♦WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston. 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell- 
General  line. 

♦FRED  B. REYNOLDS, Stevens  Cor, North  Andover. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

♦SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — - 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

♦MRS.  C.  J.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — - 
Jewellers  ana  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

♦SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 

♦THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  SHOP,  59  South  Main 
St.,  Ipswich. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston- 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE.  Salem. 

*YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

MISSOURI 

YF,  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St., 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

*J.  L.  COLEMAN,  237  Market  St.,  Portsmouth. 

*J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

HAWTHORN  &  HAMMOND,  opposite  stone 
church,  West  Concord.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP(Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

♦C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

♦E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue  Summit — General  line. 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold. 

NEW  YORK 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  SutphinRd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica, L.  I. — General  line  and  jewelry. 

B.  EMERSON,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦COLONIAL  FURNITURE  STORE,  31 1  Eddy  St., 
Ithaca. 

♦FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

♦GILMAN  COLLAMORE  &  CO.,  INC.  15  East 
56th  St. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave.,  N. Y. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

♦F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
♦JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  Citv. 

*FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

♦SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  New  York. 
*NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 
♦EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  Sr.,  New  York. 

♦G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq., 
Auburn. 

♦DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

♦THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
*S.  P.  SKINNER,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 
♦THE  H.  R.  WAIT  COMPANY,  24  Clark  Street, 
Auburn. 

♦A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleasantville. 
♦SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
♦KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 

L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 


*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern. — Brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WAV.  CARVER,  Ivyland— Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

♦OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

♦PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

♦MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1 807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 
N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

♦MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

♦PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

♦MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock. 

♦E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

♦THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

NAVIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Street, 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

♦GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

♦J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  St.,  Warrington. 


Authentic  Antiques 

FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

The  N  a  y  a  N  S  h  o  P ,  1 3  Cast  8th  Street ,  TfJ ' .  City 


Blue  Hen  <t Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 
Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  luntilq  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 


SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


'The  Quaintest  c Antique  Shop  in  (eye  Tort [  Qity 

Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 


17  East  Eighth  Street 


Telephone 
Stuyvesant  4804 


Early  American  Qlass 

Contact,  Three  Section,  Mold — Stiegel — South  Jersey — -Rare  Cup  Plates — 
A  Wonderfully  Fine  Collection  of  Sandwich  Glass — American  Pottery — 
LoweCtoft — Rare  Lustre — Old  Blue — Fine  China — -Early  American  Furniture. 
It  Will  Pay  You  to  Visit  Our  Shops 

Helen  Annette  &  Katherine  Skinner  McIvearin 

_35  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Summer  Shop — At  the  Edge  of  the  Garden — Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footftool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  baCted,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 

jUIrS.  %.  SLMernon,  12  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn, 
Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road) 


ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds— OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

6  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 


T/f  year  will  exhaust  all  the  material 
and  then  the  magazine  will  died 

THAT  is  what  many  persons  said  when  Antiques 
fiNt  appeared.  Really,  they  were  a  little  like  the 
patent-office  clerk  who  resigned  his  position  seventy- 
five  years  ago  because  he  felt  that  every  worth  while 
thing  had  already  been  patented. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  Antiques  becomes  aware  of 
virtually  undiscovered  material  of  value  to  the  student 
and  the  collector.  The  difficulty  is  to  give  this  material 


adequate  treatment  and  to  find  room  for  it  in  the 
crowded  pages  of  the  magazine. 

Meanwhile,  the  increasing  proportion  of  really  new 
investigation,  new  interpretation,  or  new  and  more 
complete  classification  which  is  now  appearing  in  An¬ 
tiques  month  by  month  gives  assurance  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  enduring  capabilities  and  of  its  present  and 
future  value  as  an  important  work  of  reference. 

Do  not  depend  on  the  purchase  of  occasional  num¬ 
bers  of  Antiques.  Subscribe  for  it  by  the  year  and  keep 
up  your  subscription.  The  price  is  but  $4.00  per  annum. 


ANTIQUES  :  Subscription  ^department  :  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


... J.  r  0  J*... 
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Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

- f - 

The  ANTIQUE  Ttoom 

Has  Just  ‘Received  a  Wondrous  Shipment  of  Unrestored 

Antiques ,  including  in  part 

Thirty  Ten  Worktables  Two 

Low  Po^T:  Beds  (1780  to  1830)  Pine  Cupboards 


Pine  and  Maple 
Drop-lid  Desks 


Tester  Top  Pine  and  Maple 

Bedhead  Candle  Stands 


Pembroke 
T  able— Mahogany 


Maple  and  Pine 
Bureaux 


Curly  Maple 
C  h  e^l-o  n- C  he  ft 


'This  entire  shipment  of  furniture  will  be  restored  to  its  original  beauty  with 
the  greatest  of  care  by  the  skilled  cabinet-makers  in  our furniture  shops; 
any  particular  piece  you  fancy  may  be  restored  as  you  desire. 


ililll 


Just  before  the  Revolution 


THIS  mirror  first  reflected 
redcoats  bending  gallantly 
over  the  hands  of  Colonial 
belles.  Later  it  caught  the  Con¬ 
tinental  blue  and  buff.  And  so 
down  through  six  wars  it  has 
shown  the  uniforms  and  fash¬ 
ions  in  vogue  for  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  years. 

For  this  mirror  was  made 
about  1770.  It  is  all  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  condition,  including  the 
old  glass.  The  frame  is  carved 
wood  and  gilt,  and  is  pure  Colo¬ 


nial.  The  eagle  on  the  pediment 
is  unusual  and  makes  the  mir¬ 
ror  very  distinctive. 

On  our  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  other  choice  mirrors, 
furniture,  glass,  silver  and 
china.  They  represent  the  fine 
work  of  old  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  craftsmen.  Visitors  are 
welcome  at  any  time  during 
business  hours. 

Correspondence  with  col¬ 
lectors  and  museums  is 
solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


©  1923,  S..  C.  &L.  Co. 
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NUMBER  TWO 


VOLUME  FOUR 


The 

c Village  Qrecn 
Shop 

occupies  an  old-time 
dwelling  juft  off  the 
Green  at  Ipswich.  Its 
offerings  of  antiques 
are  confined  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  examples 
from  known  sources. 
Emphasized  are  proof 
pieces  of  early  Sand¬ 
wich  glass  and  some 
specially  noteworthy 
English  luftre  ware. 
Inspection  is  invited. 

9  9  9  9  9  9  9 


The 

Village 

Green 

Shop 


Taneled  (phest 

barring  the  brass 
drawer  knobs  and 
some  varnish,  is  com¬ 
pletely  original.  The 
paneled  fliles  are  ap¬ 
parently  unique,  as 
are  the  form  and  use 
of  the  turned  drops. 
Material:  oak,  except 
for  top,  back  panel, 
drawer  sides,  and  bot¬ 
toms,  which  are  of 
pine.  Size:  46"  long , 
jo "  high ,  21"  deep. 

tp  to  £>  £> 
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The  candlesticks  are  two  of  aset 
of  four  Sheffield  pieces  ( c .  1780). 
The  hooked  rug  delightfully 
depidts  the  homing  of  swallows. 
Theshipmodel  is  recentdecora- 
tion. 

Pilgrim  Chest  {1691) 

cy7  u70/7i;  Tfrl  *s  wa^nut-  Noteworthy  are  the  size 
It  LJUy  Ut  Cl  ancj  rjc]iness  0f  the  turnings— particu¬ 
larly  of  the  longitudinal  stretchers — 
the  proportions  of  the  rectangu¬ 
lar  elements  of  the  legs,  and  the 
finely  designed  and  carved  head- 
piece.  It  has  been  well  characterized 
as  an  eminent  seventeenth  century 
example. 
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Day  Bed 
{1690-1710) 


Mrs.  Whittemore  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  choice  and  authentic 
antiques  to  dispose  of. 


The  'Village  Qrccn  Shop 


GRACE  S .  WHITTEMORE 


59  South  Main  Street 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


Ar5 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

the  j^AT>n^G  House  OF 

BOSTON 

^^^^^^SSENl'IAL  to  distinction 

Wft  ir^Sr  *n  an7  collection  of  an- 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

C.The  possession  of  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

CLTo  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 

t 

/<?  BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Hay  market  632  Massachusetts 

m 

m 

~{5  3h 


The 

l&ng#ooper  House 

at 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

r 

An  historic  mansion,  whose 
restoration  for  use  as  a  sales 
centre  for  antiques  was  the 
notable  achievement  of 
the  late  Philip  Spaulding, 
has  been  purchased  by  me 
and  will  be  operated  in  con¬ 
formity  with  its  fine  tradition. 


I.  S  A  C  K 

8 5  Carles  Street  BOSTON 


Bristol  Glass 

1810  to  1835 

A  Collection  in  Many  Colors  and  in 
Crystal  Recently  Acquired 


a  pair  of  crystal  salts 


A  SET  OF  FOUR - ALL  PERFECT  AND  MATCH 

Price,  $45.00  for  the  four 


AMBER  GLASS  SERVICE  OF  82  PIECES 

THISTLE-SHAPED  BODY  ON  TURNED  STANDARD  AND  SQUARE  BASE 
EACH  PIECE  DECORATED  WITH  FOUR  CUT  MEDALLIONS 

Price,  $600  for  the  service 

v  *»'  r-" 

FRED.  J.  PETERS 

American  &  English  Antiques 
384-386  Broadway  :  Flushing,  Long  Island 

Telephone ,  Flushing  0554-w 


‘Gifts  that 
Last” 


SIOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail  ' 


'T'HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

* 

'C'  INEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 


Prices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
Ansonia  -  -  -  $12.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $75.00  up 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


■is  4b 


Dorothy  O.  Sc hub art 

incorporated 
1 4.5  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

% 

Early  American 
Antiques 

AMERICAN  MARKED  PEWTER 
BLOWN  GLASS 
N.  CURRIER  PRINTS 

? 

{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  an¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices .) 


Public  Sale  of  the 

NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  of 
EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


gathered  by  GEORGE  F.  IVES  late  of  Danbury 

the  contents  of  the  OLD  IVES  TAVERN  COLONIAL  MUSEUM 
W roster  'Tet'race ,  Danbury,  Conn.,  long  the  home  of  zIACr.  Ives 

September  18,19,20,21 

beginning  daily  at  10  a.  m.  and  closing  at  5  p.  m. 

(daylight  saving  time ) 

{Definite  announcement  of  place  of  sale  will  be  made  in  the  September  issue  of  Antiques) 

The  Sale  to  Include  All  Furnishings  of  the  Tavern,  being  the  Contents  of  the  Dap  Room,  Dining 
Room,  Reception  Room,  Ball  Room,  Child' s  Room  (furnished  with  child’s  furniture),  Bed  Rooms,  Halls,  etc.,  etc., 
and  Consisting  of  Superior  Examples  of  Early  American  Oak,  Pine,  Maple  and  Fruitwood  Furniture , 
together  with  Quantities  of  Pewter,  Iron,  Brass,  Mirrors,  Lighting  Fixtures ,  Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China , 
Prints,  Paintings  on  Glass,  and  Innumerable  other  Articles  of  Household  Use  and  Decoration  in 
Large  Part  Dating  from  the  iyth  and  early  18 tk  Centuries. 

r 

HE  late  George  F.  Ives  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  ol  American  an¬ 
tiquarians.  The  extraordinary  range  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  the  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  certitude  of  his  tadle  won  him  an  unique  place  among  connois¬ 
seurs  and  amateurs  alike.  He  held  a  profound  affedlion  for  all  the  better  souvenirs  of  the  early 
settlements  in  America.  The  collecting  of  them  was  for  him  the  absorbing  interest  of  a  life¬ 
time:  it  was  the  sole  occupation  of  his  later  years.  Yet  he  was  rigorous  in  his  eliminations. 
Duplicate  specimens  and  items  outside  the  strict  bounds  of  his  requirement  he  disposed  of, 
retaining  only  such  examples  as  modi  appealed  to  his  personal  tadle  and  judgment.  Out  of  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  these  he  eventually  furnished  the  old  time  inn — now  generally 
known  as  the  Ives  Tavern  in  Danbury— which  he  had  purchased  and  restored  for  use  as 
his  own  residence.*  Once  an  object  of  antiquarian  value  had  become  established  here,  no 
consideration  of  price  would  persuade  him  to  part  with  it. 

It  is  the  intimately  personal  collection  of  early  American  antiques  thus  painstakingly  assembled 
which  is  now  offered  for  sale  to  settle  Mr.  Ives'  estate.  As  for  its  quality,  competent  observers 
hold  that,  while  not  necessarily  the  richedl  collebtion  of  its  kind,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
variety  and  individuality  of  its  thousand  or  more  exhibits. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  interedl  already  aroused  in  the  forthcoming  sale  and  the 
great  number  of  inquiries  concerning  it,  the  following  important  points  of  information 
are  offered: — 

Method  of  Sale:  By  auction.  Weather  Conditions:  Sale,  rain  or  shine.  Packing  &  Shipping:  Purchaser  s  responsibility . 
Inspection:  The  Old  Ives  Tavern  and  its  contents  will  be  on  view  for  21  days  preceding  the  sale.  Catalogue:  /;;  lieu  of  a 
special  volume,  an  illustrated  list  of  items  for  sale,  with  a  brief  description  of  each ,  and  notation  of  the  day  of  its  offering,  will 
appear  in  the  advertising  pages  of  Antiques  for  September  ( published  September  1 ).  It  will  thus  be  received ,  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  by  all  subscribers  and  purchasers  o/Antiques.  Extra  copies  may  be  ordered from  the  undersigned for  September  delivery , 
on  payment  of  fifty  cents;  or  will  be  available  for  purchase  at  the  Ives  Tavern  after  September  /.  Bids  based  on  this  list ,  if  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  will  receive  careful  attention. 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Danbury,  Executor. 

*See  Antiques  Vol.  I.  p.  6.  House  Beautiful  Vol.  LI.  p.  44.  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
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The  Beginning  and  the  Ex  pans  ion  of  the  Corner  Art  Shop 


The  Corner  Art  Shop 
Objets  d'zArt,  : Paintings ,  Qurios ,  c Antiques 

I  37  East  ^yTH  Street,  at  Lexington  A venue 
New  York  City 

Telephone ,  Plaza  7832 


The  M  aple  Antique  Shop 

on  the  Boston  Post  Road 
at  Darien,  Connecticut 

( Ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  station) 


JOHN  SHOPE 


I.  The  Beginning:  A  Picture  t  alked  About  at  Chriktmaftide 

o  o 


II.  The  Expansion:  The  Maple  Antique  Shop  at  Darien,  Conn. 

his  old  Colonial  Inn  on  the  Boston  Posd  Road  at  Darien,  Conn.,  where  General  Lafayette 
put  up,  offers  an  admirable  background  for  the  antiques  we  have  for  sale.  The  Corner 


Art  Shop 

super 


New  Y  ork  City,  and  the  Maple  Antique  Sh 


op  m 


b  showing  which  includes: 


Darien  together  make  a 


Sandwich  Glass 

2  Pairs  Fluid-Lamps 

3  Pairs  Canary  Colored  Lamps 
2  Pairs  Blue  Lamps 

1  Pair  Green  Lamps 


Large  Collection  American  Flasks 
1  Pair  Yellow  Dolphin  Candlesticks 
1  Pair  Clear  Dolphin  Candlesticks 
Over  200  Pieces  Lacy  Sandwich  in  Dif¬ 
ferent  Designs  and  Sizes 
Sandwich  Salts 


Superior  Early  Pressed  Glass 

Rare  Early  Paper  Weights 

Currier  Prints 

Colonial  Engravings 

House  Prints  by  Currier  &  Ives 

Pewter 


Eventually  I  he  Maple  Antique  Shop  will  be  the  American  storehouse  of  treasures.  We  shall  welcomi 
all  visitors.  Meanwhile  we  thank  our  many  clients  for  their  past  favors. 


(Excerpt  from  the  New  York  Herald ,  Dec.  5, 

1905  ■) 

SENTIMENT  INSPIRES  THIS 
ARTIST'S  BRUSH 

Pictures  of  Mr.  Walter  Satterlee 
Attract  by  Their  Refinement 
and  Taste 

There  are  painters  of  fact  and  painters  of 
sentiment.  To  the  last  class  belongs  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Satterlee,  a  well  known  figure  artist  of  this 
city,  and  one  of  whose  characteristic  pictures, 
Life's  Evening,  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

Mr.  Satterlee  is  a  member  of  the  well  known 
old  New  York  family  of  that  name.  .  .  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1844,  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College,  and  studied  at  the 
National  Academy  schools  under  Erwin  White 
and  in  Paris  under  M.  LeoaBonnat. 

Few  modern  American  painters  are  better  or 
more  widely  known.  He  won  the  Clarke  prize 
for  the  best  figure  work  at  the  Academy  ex¬ 
hibition  in  1S86.  Since  1879  he  has  been  an 
associate  of  the  Academy-  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Watercolor  Society  and  of  the 
New  York  Etching  Club. 

The  work  of  the  artist  is  characterized  by 
refinement  of  subject  and  treatment. 

Because  of  birth  and  education,  his  tastes 
naturally  led  him  to  the  portrayal  of  the  re¬ 
fined  and  social  side  of  life.  Some  of  the  can¬ 
vases,  depicting  assemblages  in  old  Colonial 
mansions,  have  been  most  truthful  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  costumes  and  accessories.  Among  the 
few  genre  or  story-telling  painters  in  America, 
Mr.  Satterlee  holds  a  prominent  place.  His 
pictures,  as  shown  in  the  one  illustrated,  tell 
a  story,  are  painted  with  sincerity  and  feeling 
and  abound  in  sentiment. 

The  artist  has  taught  many  of  the  younger 
American  artists.  Among  his  pupils  several 
years  ago  was  Mr.  Elliott  Daingerficld,  who 
has  come  so  rapidly  to  the  front  of  modern 
American  painters  in  the  last  few  years. 


LIFE’S  EVENING  By  Walter  Satterlee 

The  ideal,  happy  married  life  of  Colonial  days 
{Owned  by  Mr.  Emil  Begiebing) 


(Reprint  from  American  Art  News,  May  31, 

I9I9-) 

A  PICTURE  OF  SENTIMENT 

The  picture  by  the  late  Walter  Satterlee, 
Life's  Evening,  reproduced  on  this  page,  which 
was  reproduced  and  featured  in  the  N.  Y. 
Herald's  Christmas  edition  of  December,  1903, 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Emil  F.  Begiebing,  who 
has  been  an  art  collector  for  thirty  years  and 
who,  through  Mr.  Satterlee’s  friendship  and 
kindness,  had  the  advantage  of  securing  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  early  American  artists. 

Mr.  Begiebing  has  now  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  John  Shope,  formerly  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  now  resident  here,  long  a  collector 
of  ceramics,  and  old  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass,  in  the  Corner 
Art  Shop  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  57th  Street. 

(Reprint  from  American  Art  News,  July  11, 
1919.) 

THE  CORNER  ART  SHOP 

A  new  arr  house  of  unusual  individuality 
and  novelty  is  the  Corner  Art  Shop,  recently 
opened  at  137  E.  57th  Srreet,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Lexington  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  by  Mr.  Emil 
F.  Begiebing  and  Mr.  John  Shope. 

In  the  new  Art  Shop  there  is  an  array  of 
pictures,  art  objects  and  early  American  and 
old  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass,  most  artisti¬ 
cally  arranged,  which  will  delight  the  con¬ 
noisseur.  Mr.  Begiebing,  who  has  been  a  pic¬ 
ture  lover  and  collector  for  over  30  years, 
through  his  friendship  with  the  late  Walter 
Satterlee,  formed  a  picture  collection  which 
comprises  several  superior  examples  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Murphy,  C.  C.  Curran,  Carlton  T. 
Chapman,  A.  F.  Tait,  Geo.  Innes,  James  M. 
Hart,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Bolton  Jones,  Kurzman 
Van  Elten,  N.  H.  Trotter  and  others  now 
prominent  in  American  art.  Mr.  Shope,  for¬ 
merly  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  long  been  a 
collector  of  rare  and  fine  glass,  and  his  speci¬ 
mens  tastefully  arranged  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  shop.  That  good  taste  in  art  and 
knowledge  bring  their  reward  is  evidenced  by 
the  steadily  growing  clientele  of  connoisseurs 
of  taste  which  the  new  shop  already  enjoys. 


...l  c  ft 
*£  5  0  / 


G.  L.  C  O  O  N  E  Y 


THE  SHOP  AT  379  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


fast  zJtilonth  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
viting  readers  of  Antiques  to  call  at 
my  summer  home,  Broadhearth,  at 
Saugus,  and  inspeCt  that  ancient 
house,  built  only  sixteen  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  £till 
standing  ju£t  about  as  it  was  almost 
300  years  ago.  It  is  there  that  I 
keep  my  private  collection  of  things  which  are  not  for  sale, 
c 'JYCy  "Place  of  ^Business  is  the  quaint  little  shop  on  Boyl£ton 
Street,  Boston,  guarded  by  its  famous  £tone  lion.  It  is  here 
that  I  share  with  my  clients  the  benefit  of  my  many  years 
as  student  and  collector. 


Broadhearth  Built 

at  Saugus  Centre,  Mass.  1636 

Open  to  the  public  by  appointment 


CHARLES  L.  COONEY 
{Member  American  Antique  Dealers’  Association) 
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Burnham’s  Chats  zv/th  Collectors 

IX.— AN  INVITATION  RENEWED 


AT  various  times,  I  have  talked  so  much 
/— \  about  hooked  rugs  that  I  have  some- 
^  times  feared  my  readers  might  think 
that  hooked  rugs  constitute  my  entire  business. 

But  they  do  not.  I  was  a  collector  of  an¬ 
tique  furniture  before  I  became  interested 
in  hooked  rugs  and  I  had  sold  many  examples 
of  fine  old  cabinet  work  before  I  realized  that 


Today  my  establishment  at  Ipswich  pre¬ 
sents  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  One  large  di¬ 
vision  is  packed  with  an  assortmentof  antiques 
such  as  it  has  never  hitherto  been  my  good 
fortune  to  bring  together.  Another  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  my  repair  and  cabinet  department; 
another  by  my  rug  pattern  makers;  and  yet 
another  by  my  rug  cleaners  and  repairers. 


THE  BURNHAM  SHOPS  AT  IPSWICH 


the  only  suitable  floor  covering  to  go  with 
them  is  the  hooked  rug. 

That  side — the  side  of  antique  furniture 
and  other  early  handiwork — I  have  never  re¬ 
linquished.  For  example,  I  have  recently  dis¬ 
posed  of  some  superb  early  American  church 
silver.  I  have  yet  more  almost  as  rare  and 
quite  as  interesting.  I  have,  too,  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  assembling  a  number  of  exceptional 
items  of  furniture,  glass,  china,  old  iron  and 
what  not  else. 


I  can  pidture  the  outside  of  it;  but  because 
there  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it  in  America,  I 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  interior. 

For  that  reason  I  renew  my  earlier  cordial 
invitation  to  readers  of  Antiques  to  visit  my 
place  during  the  present  summer. 

Usually  I  am  here  and  available  to  serve 
as  personal  guide;  but  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  my  disappointment  through  miss¬ 
ing  visitors,  I  shall  appreciate  an  advance 
appointment  by  letter  or  telephone. 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 


To  claim  omniscience 
is  to  invite  trouble.  The 
offices  of  Antiques  have 
no  corner  on  information 
or  judgment. 

I 

Nevertheless,  during 
months  of  summer  travel 
it  may  be  that  some  read¬ 
ers  of  the  magazine  may 
find  themselves  in  New 
York  or  Boston  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  desire  to  learn 
the  shortest  way  to  the 
dealers  whose  advertise¬ 
ments  they  have  seen  in 
Antiques. 

NJ 
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It  may  be  possible  to 
save  them  hours  of  travel 
and  discomfort  by  telling 
them  where  to  find  the 
things  they  want.  In  so  far 
as  the  offices  of  Antiques 
in  either  city  may  be 
helpful  in  such  cases  the 
opportunity  will  be 
viewed  as  a  privilege. 

t 

In  New  York  ask  for 
Mr.  Wheeler,  or  his  sec¬ 
retary.  In  Boston  the 
general  office  is  at  the 
command  of  friends  of 
Antiques. 


Copies  of  Antiques  are  mailed  on  the 
30 th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  Complaints  regarding  non-receipt 
of  copies  should  be  entered  by  the  10 th 
of  the  month  in  which  the  issue  appears. 
Otherwise  replacement  copies  will  not  be 
sent. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffi.ce  at  Boston ,  Mass., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
Copyright,  1923,  by  Frederick  E.  At¬ 
wood,  Treasurer  of  Antiques,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


There  Is  Qorn  in  Egypt ! 

I.ong  Htelanb’s;  ^famous  Antique 


STANDS  like  a  storehouse  of  old,  filled 
to  the  topmoSt  bin  with  treasures  more 
precious  than  gold. 

Treasures  from  the  early  American 
pioneer  homes:  Furniture  of  early  pine,  curly 
maple  or  cherry;  wonderful  old  pine  pewter 
dresser  with  its  array  of  softly  shining  pew¬ 
ter;  Sturdy  old  Stretcher  tables  and  ladder 
back  chairs;  bits  of  old  Stiegel  and  Sandwich 


glass  cherished  for  generations;  the  charming 
old  hooked  rugs  that  lay  on  the  “beSt  room” 
floor;  the  andirons,  cranes,  warming  pans 
and  other  quaint  “fixings”  that  Stood  by  the 
fireplace;  the  candlewick  spreads  that  graced 
the  four-poSters;  cherished  samplers  and 
colorful  prints. 

All  these  and  many  other  items  are  here 
as  collections. 


“The  moft  wonderful  day  of  my  trip,”  said  the  dear  little  lady 
from  the  WeSl,  who  read  my  advertisement  in  Antiques,  came 
out  “for  an  hour”  and  stayed  all  day. 


There  is  a  new  price-list  out.  Send  for  it 


The  same  welcome  and  delights  await  YOU 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

2.72  Hillside  ■Avenue  :  w?A»v  :  Jamaica ,  ffong Island 


Hand  Wrought  Latch  of  Iron 

Attributed  to  Levi  Morrill  of  Strafford,  Vermont. 
From  an  old  house  in  Vershire.  Size:  Handle , 
i4Lt"x3^":  Bar,  i3X"xl". 

Owned  by  Frederick  E.  Atwood. 


INTEREST  IN  T I  <JXC  £  S  T  S  T  IN  THE 

ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &1  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 


‘XJolume  IV 


AUGUST,  I923 


U\ (uinber  2 


The  Editor’s  Attic 


The  Frontispiece 

ONE  need  not  qualify  among  the  venerables  of 
ancient  memory  to  recall  the  days  when  the  vil¬ 
lage  smithy  was  a  centre  of  much  importance, — 
particularly  to  small  boys.  For  them  the  slow  but  fiery 
breathing  of  the  huge,  grimy  bellows,  the  golden  red  glow 
of  hot  iron,  the  submissiveness  of  metal  to  the  ringing 
onslaughts  of  the  bare  armed,  leather  aproned  master  of 
the  hammer  always  held  irresistible  fascination.  More 
than  a  strong  arm,  however  was  required  of  the  smith. 
To  fashion  a  horseshoe,  to  hold  and  trim  a  horse’s  hoof 
and  fix  the  steaming  iron  with  undeviating  nail  called  for 
a  neat  hand  and  a  sure  eye  as  well. 

The  man  who  could  accomplish  those  feats,  and  who 
could,  as  well,  equip  the  neighborhood  sleighs  with  run¬ 
ners  curling  smartly  fore  and  aft,  or  re-tire  the  wheels  of 
light  carriages  and  of  great  Concord  coaches  would  hardly 
find  his  prowess  baffled  by  the  task  of  making  iron  fit¬ 
ments  for  a  docile  and  uncomplaining  door.  Such  work 
must  have  constituted  recreation  for  the  smith,  much  as 
the  fashioning  of  presentation  bowls,  pitchers  and  the  like 
seems  to  have  served  as  outlet  for  the  creative  notions  of 
workers  in  the  early  glass  factories.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  iron  latches  of  former  days  hold  for  the  collector  a 
fascination  that  is  wanting  in  objects  of  cast  brass  or 
bronze, — which  gained  their  being  by  deliberate  processes 
of  moulding  rather  than  in  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the 
forge. 

Of  late,  Wallace  Nutting  has  been  making  rather  special 
effort  to  gather  and  photograph  fine  examples  of  authentic 
iron-smithing  in  the  way  of  household  hardware.  His  col¬ 
lection  is  already  sufficient  amply  to  supply  any  inadequa¬ 
cies  and  correct  any  possible  lapses  in  that  more  or  less 
abbreviated  section  of  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  hardware.  In  time  it 
may  be  so  utilized.  Meanwhile  Antiques  is  glad  to  publish 
Mr.  Nutting’s  very  careful  study  of  iron  latches.*  To  the 
illustrations  from  the  author’s  collection,  the  frontispiece 
is  added  as  somewhat  specially  noteworthy  in  shape  and 
size,  and  in  the  fa6t  that  it  was,  quite  probably,  wrought 
by  the  late  Senator  Justin  Smith  Morrill’s  father,  Levi 

*  See  page  78. 


Morrill,  who  was,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  a  blacksmith  in 
Vershire,  Vermont.* 


t/T  Jpisbon  Qameo 


Who  knows  anything  about  Lisbon  cameos?  Herewith 
is  an  example  enlarged  from  its  actual  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch,  the  better  to  display  its  detail.  Quite  obviously  it  is 
not  a  cameo  at  all,  but  a  porcelain  biscuit  plaque  made 
much  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  well-known 
Wedgwood  jasper 
medallions. f  In  the 
present  instance, 
however,  the  head  is 
modelled  in  white 
against  a  background 
of  gray,  instead  of 
the  tints  associated 
with  the  English  ex¬ 
amples. 

The  owner  is  Mrs. 

E.  F.  Crummel,  of 
Cleveland,  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  cameo 
from  a  collector  who, 
in  turn,  had  unearth¬ 
ed  it  in  a  London 
pawn  shop.  Its  actual 
origin,  however,  is 
probably  somewhat  less  humble.  With  regard  to  it  Mrs. 
Crummel  quotes  the  only  known  authority,  the  published 
Diary  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  that  ardent  yet  judi¬ 
cious  collector  of  fine  porcelains,  whose  accumulations 
have,  in  large  part,  gone  to  the  enriching  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Writes  Lady  Charlotte: 

“ Lisbon ,  Friday  2<y,  1875.  Then  we  went  to  the  Rua  de 
Plata  where  we  made  a  discovery  with  which  we  were  per¬ 
fectly  enchanted.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  Praga  do 


Marta  I  of  Portugal 

A  Lisbon  cameo  enlarged  from  actual  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 


*Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  born  at  Strafford,  Vermont,  April  14,  1810,  and 
died  at  Washington,  December  28,  1898,  after  42  years  as  representative  and 
senator  from  Vermont. 

fWedgwood  achieved  a  completely  satisfactory  process  for  making  his  me¬ 
dallions — which  he  denominated  cameos — in  1778. 
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Rare  Sandwich  Glass  (c.  iSjo) 

A  reproduction  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,  probably  based  on  a  drawing  or  1S17,  since  the  21  stars  of  the  field  suggest  that  date.  The  plate  is  probably 
a  souvenir  of  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution  from  the  demolition  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department. 


Commercio  was  built  after  the  earthquake,  and 

King  Jose’s  statue  was  erected  there  (1775),  General 
Bartholomew  da  Costa,  superintending  the  works,  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  making  a  beautiful  porcelain  (biscuit) 
and  plaques  and  medallions  a  la  Wedgwood.  All  of  this  we 
had  never  heard  before;  none  of  the  ceramic  books  men¬ 
tion  it.  We  were  now  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  biscuit 
plaque  representing  the  lowering  of  the  Roval  Statue  into 
its  present  position,  with  a  long  inscription  on  the  back, 
giving  the  artist’s  name,  the  date  (1775)  and  place,  etc. 
-Also  in  the  same  shop  a  medallion,  also  signed  and  dated, 
with  the  equestrian  statue  in  situ.  Further  on,  we  met  with 
a  smaller  piece,  a  cameo  a  la  Wedgwood  with  a  portrait  of 
Jose  I,  or  his  successor,  dated  1-83. 

“Xov.  2.  Found  two  more  Lisbon  cameos,  both  being 
Maria  I,  by  Figueiredo,  and  dated  i_83. 

“Xov.  15.  There  was  an  old  B~azilian  ladv  in  the  car¬ 
riage  also,  to  whom  we  showed  our  trifles.  She  had  got  on  a 
brooch  with  a  Maria  Primeira  china  cameo  like  those  found 
in  Lisbon.” 

On  the  back  of  Mrs.  Crummel’s  cameo  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

“Joao  de  Figueiredo  fecit — lisboa  arcexa  real  do 
exercito  1782.” 

The  portrait  is  probablv  that  of  Maria  I,  daughter  of 
Jose  and  occupant  of  the  throne  following  her  father’s 
death  in  i___.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  become  totallv 
insane  in  i~88. 


Qon  stitution  a  1  In  te?  ~p  t  'etatioti 

Cup  plate  collectors  and  other  admirers  of  early  his¬ 
torical  souvenir  glass  will  be  pleased  to  encounter  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  an  unfamiliar  but  unquestionably  venerable 
presentation.  This  occurs  in  a  rectangular  dish,  seven  inches 
long  bv  four  and  one-half  inches  wide,  which  belongs  to 
Wilmer  Moore  of  Hopewell,  X.  J.  Certain  peculiarities  in 
the  design  of  this  dish  call  for  more  than  a  passing  word, 
since  observation  of  them  mav  assist  in  the  avoidance  of 
too  hastv  conclusions  in  other,  but  similar,  instances. 

What  is  the  probable  date  of  this  dish?  The  sixteen 
hearts  and  twelve  stars  of  the  rim  give  no  clue.  Evidently 
thev  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  convenient  decorations, 
whose  svmbolism,  if  there  be  any,  is  rather  that  of  general 
patriotism  and  good  fellowship  than  of  the  brotherhood  of 
a  specificallv  enumerated  group.  This  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  Great  reliance  should  perhaps  never  be  placed  on 
the  number  of  items  in  a  purelv  decorative  repeat  border. 

YY hen,  however,  we  come  to  the  field  in  which  the  frigate 
Constitution  is  so  carefully  delineated,  we  face  a  somewhat 
different  tvpe  of  consideration.  No  exigencies  of  a  repeat 
pattern  are  here  in  evidence.  The  firmament,  as  compre¬ 
hended  bv  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  is  sufficiently  roomy  to 
accommodate  a  starrv  host  of  any  reasonable  measure. 
Only  twentv-one  stars,  however,  are  shown;  nine  on  one 
side  of  the  field  and  twelve  on  the  other.  If  they  stand 
for  the  number  of  states  in  the  Lmon  at  the  time  of 
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the  plates’  making,  the  date  of  1817  would  have  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  Yet  such  a  date  seems  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  that  year  the  Sandwich  glass  works  were  still  un- 
thought  of,  and  the  New  England  Glass  Company  was 
just  getting  on  its  feet.  The  process  of  mechanically  press¬ 
ing  glass  was,  furthermore,  still  a  decade  from  being  in¬ 
vented. 

A  plausible  theory  concerning  the  making  of  this  dish 
is,  however,  not  difficult  to  evolve;  though  some  statement 
of  facts  must  precede  it.  The  frigate  Constitution ,  one  of 
the  first  six  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  built 
at  Boston  in  1797.  Her  victories  over  vessels  of  the  English 
fleet  during  the  war  of  1812 — particularly  her  famous 
triumph  in  the  fight  with  the  Guerriere — won  for  the  old 
frigate  an  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  from  all  Americans.  In  1815,  a  song  recounting  her 
glories  was  sung  by  Frances  Arden  before  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1817  her  deeds  were  further 
immortalized  by  Garnerey  in  a  painting  which  represented 
the  victory  over  the  Guerriere.  Such  a  depiblion  may  well 
have  started  many  professional  and  amateur  pencils  at 
work  delineating  the  form  and  presence  of  this  valiant  sym¬ 
bol  of  American  naval  supremacy.  Altogether,  a  host  of 
major  and  minor  pidtures  must  have  been  turned  out. 

Another  UiSlory  for  Old  Ironsides 

But  within  another  thirteen  years  the  Constitution  had 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  She  was  out-moded,  her  seaworthi¬ 
ness  was  questioned;  and,  in  1830,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ordered  her  destruction.  A  line  in  a  newspaper  to  this 
effect  caught  the  eye  of  young  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  just 
out  of  Harvard  and  beginning  the  study  of  law.  Deeply 
stirred  by  the  news,  Holmes  seized  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  and  wrote  the  impetuous  stanzas  of  Old  Ironsides. 

They  were  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser ; 
whence  they  were  copied  far  and  wide  by  the  press,  and 
even  found  their  way  about  as  handbills  distributed  in  the 
streets.  The  Constitution  had  suddenly  been  shifted  from 
the  position  of  derelid:  to  that  of  national  monument. 
Under  stress  of  an  excited  public  feeling,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  revised  its  orders  and  the  Constitution  was  repaired 
at  charges  considerably  in  excess  of  its  original  building 
cost.  The  work  was  completed  about  1833.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1833,  therefore,  the  period  of  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Constitution ,  would  seem  to  be  likewise  the 
period  of  this  souvenir  plate. 

But  for  making  his  design  the  mould  maker  must  needs 
have  had  access  to  a  drawing  or  engraving  of  some  kind. 
The  crudeness  of  his  presentation,  particularly  the  way  in 
which  the  hull  is  shown  in  complete  profile,  while  the  stern 
is  twisted  at  right  angles  to  normal  position,  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  pattern  was  a  drawing.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  a  contemporary  work;  the  Constitution  had  been  too 
far  forgotten  for  that.  Not  improbably  an  amateur  draw¬ 
ing,  made  in  1817,  the  year  of  the  Garnerey  painting,  was 
unearthed  and  utilized.  In  such  case  the  mould  maker  prob¬ 
ably  copied  the  whole  thing,  including  the  twisted  stern 
and  the  twenty-one  stars  which,  in  1817,  represented  the 
number  of  states  in  the  Union. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  merely  a  theory;  but  the  foun¬ 


dation  upon  which  it  is  erected  consists  of  well  established 
facts.  Anyone  who  cares  to  supply  a  better  designed 
superstructure  is  cordially  invited  to  begin  at  once  demol¬ 
ishing  the  present  one. 

fast  Iron  and  UMore 

Referring  to  some  remarks  on  cast  iron  in  the  Attic  of 
May  last,  F.  J.  McSteen,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  for¬ 
wards  for  contemplation  the  photograph  of  an  iron  por¬ 
trait  medallion  in  his  possession.  The  facff  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  General  Winfield  Scott,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  implies  a 
date  between  1848 — the  year  in  which  the  conflict  came  to 
an  end — and  1 852,  which  was  signalized  by  the  General’s 
unsuccessful  candidacy  for  president. 

The  medallion  measures,  over  all,  approximately  n3 4 
by  10  inches.  Concerning  it  Mr.  McSteen  writes: 

“This  is  one  of  the  rarer  medallions  of  its  kind  and  gives 
an  excellent  piCfure  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  of  Mexican 
War  fame.  The  likeness  is  excellent,  and  the  pattern  maker 
went  into  much  fine  detail  to  bring  out  the  stern  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  old  soldier’s  face.  The  frame  is  cut  with  the 
same  care  as  to  detail.  I  think  this  old  medallion,  with  its 
faded  gilt  and  black,  is  one  of  the  really  fine  things  done 
in  this  period. 

“The  number  of  articles  made  ot  cast  iron  —  from  the 
Antique  Bug  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  the  December 
number  to  fire  frames,  foot  scrapers,  match  holders,  etc. 
were  really  made  with  infinite  care  as  to  detail,  and  speak 
well  for  the  pattern  makers  as  true  artists  in  their  line. 


General  Winfield  Scott 

Cast-iron  medallion  of  Mexican  War  period. 
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Private  Collections  of  Ship  Models 


THERE  are  some  people  who 
colled:  almost  anything.  The 
late  Alexander  W.  Drake, 
for  many  years  art  director  of  the 
Century  Magazine ,  was 
an  omnivorous  collec¬ 
tor.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  the  dispersal  of  the 
admirable  and  varied 
works  of  art  which  his 
good  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  the  catholicity 
of  his  efforts  was  com¬ 
mented  on,  whereupon 
he  said  rather  pathetic¬ 
ally,  “Yes,  I  have 
colleded  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  money.” 
Among  other  objeds 
of  his  gathering  were 
quite  a  number  of  ship 
models,  most  of  which  are  now  displayed  at  India  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City.  It  comprises  many 
little  ships  typifying  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  late  nineteenth  century. 

Artistically,  ship  models  are  of  quite  as  many  degrees 
of  excellence  as  are  paintings  and  other  objeds  of  aesthetic 
provenance.  Masterpieces  are  rare,  while  even  those  of 
meritorious  quality  occur  in  small  proportion.  Many  ship 
models  might  be  termed  bizarre.  Their  quaintness  and  in¬ 
genuity  appeal  to  us,  not  by  exciting  that  feeling  of  self¬ 
appreciation  which,  as  Dr.  Berenson  says,  takes  possession 
of  our  senses  in  the  presence  of  a  work  into  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  injeded  that  stimulus  to  our  psychic  processes 
which  we  call  art;  but  that  other  sensation,  half  of  wonder, 
half  of  amusement  which  cleverness  usually  manages  to 
arouse.  Of  such  is  one  of  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  the  India 
House  colledion,  a  ship  model  made  of  leather  enclosing  a 
large  glass  wine  bottle!  {Fig.  /.) 

The  workmen  who  labored  upon  the  beautiful  scale  con- 
strudion,  or  so-called  Navy  Board,  models  of  former  days 
were  often  more  than  mere  craftsmen.  The  important  ships 
for  which  such  creations  served  as  models  were,  in  those 
days,  more  or  less  covered  with  elaborate  decorations, 
carved,  gilded,  and  often  polychromed  to  suit  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  governmental  officials  or  the  private  owner  at 
whose  instance  they  were  construded.  The  water-line  or 
block  model  had  not  yet  been  invented  and  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  construd  a  complete  model,  usually  in  the  scale 
of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Such  a  model 
faithfully  portrayed  the  particular  ship,  or  class  of  ship, 
purposed  to  be  built;  it  was  perfed  in  every  detail  of  con- 
strudion,  equipment,  furnishing,  and  embellishment. 


1 

Fig.  i  —  A  Freak  Model 

Made  of  leather  and  enclosing  a  wine  bottle. 
India  House  Collection. 


Many  such  models  were  also  fully  rigged;  some  even  pro¬ 
vided  with  sails.  This  pradice  was  adopted  in  order  that 
naval  boards,  rulers,  and  marine  architeds  might  judge 
the  merits  of  a  proposed  vessel  in  advance  of  its  adual  con- 
strudion,  and  thus  criticise  and  alter,  as  circumstances 
might  demand,  before  the  keel  of  the  full-sized  craft  was 
laid. 

Such  great  artists  as  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyke,  Pierre 
Puget,  and  many  others  did  not  disdain  this  branch  of 
creative  adivity  for  the  display  of  their  genius.  The  de¬ 
signs  for  the  decorations  of  the  little  ships  were,  therefore, 
studied  with  the  utmost  care.  Wood  carvers  of  such  high 
artistic  accomplishment  as  the  Noels  and  Grinling  Gib¬ 
bons  were  often  employed  upon  them;  and  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  cabinet-makers  devoted  their  attention  to  the  con- 
strudional  portions  of  miniature  hulls,  decks,  and  spars. 
The  result  of  such  efforts  is  shown  on  the  cover. 

The  best  opinion  is  that  this  model  represents,  in  minia¬ 
ture,  the  first  Royal  George ,  of  the  year  1715,  an  English 
ship  mounting  1 10  guns  and  classed  as  a  first  rater,  said 
to  have  been  originally  launched  as  the  Victory.  The  rig¬ 
ging  has  been  much  altered  and  restored,  but  enough  of 
the  original  work  remains  to  enable  the  experts  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  authenticity.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Fletcher,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Fully  armed 
and  rigged,  fabricated  in  box  and  other  precious  woods, 
the  hull  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  a  contempo¬ 
raneous  scale  model  of  the  period. 

Another  item  {Fig.  2)  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  collection  is  the 
Flying  Cloud.  This  superb  production  of  the  best  crafts¬ 
manship  in  the  art  of  modern  model  making  is  from  the 


Fig.  2  —  The  Flying  Cloud 

A  superb  modern  model  of  a  clipper  ship  built  in  1851. 
Collection  of  Frederick  C.  Fletcher. 
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Fig.  j —  An  East  Indiaman  {post  1798) 

Box  and  pearwood  model,  with  exterior  carved  work  mainly  in  ivory.  Collection  of  T.  A.  Howell. 


workshop  of  the  H.  E.  Boucher  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  famous  clipper  ship  of  1,^05  tons,  of  which  this  model 
is  a  reproduction  in  miniature,  was  built  by  Donald  McKay 
at  East  Boston,  in  the  year  1851.  Originally  contracted  for 
by  Enoch  Crane,  while  still  on  the  stocks  she  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Company  of  New 
York.  The  record  of  her  career  will  be  found  in  the  late 
Captain  Arthur  H.  Clark’s  absorbing  history  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  shipping  of  our  country,  Ehe  Clipper  Ship  Era 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1910). 

This  model  displays  elegance  epitomized.  The  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  the  slightly  listed  hull,  the  tensely  stretched  sails, 
the  bone  carried  in  her  teeth,  together  with  the  accuracy 
and  justness  of  the  proportions,  are  all  equally  striking.  It 
is  said  to  be  as  nearly  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
as  it  was  possible  to  produce.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  collection  con¬ 
tains  also  some  interesting  models  of  steam  and  sailing 
yachts. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  miniature  vessels  just  de- 


Fig.  4 —  Detail  of  Figure  3 


scribed  well  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  two 
types  into  which  all  scale  models  divide  themselves,  viz., 
(1)  those  antique  examples  actually  used  for  construction 
purposes,  and  (2),  the  more  modern  models  made  either 
to  give  a  concrete  reproduction  of  a  particular  ship  or 
simply  to  offer  decoration  or  display.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  say,  those  produced  a  priori  as  distinguished 
from  those  made  a  posteriori.  The  former  served  an  actual 
utilitarian  purpose,  quite  aside  from  their  intrinsic  ele¬ 
ments  of  aesthetic  effect;  the  latter  are,  after  all,  primarily 
retrospective  and  decorative.  Both  serve  a  similar  purpose 
in  the  decoration  of  the  home  or  in  swelling  the  collection 
of  the  connoisseur. 

The  practice  of  constructing  scale  models  preliminary  to 
ship  construction  may  possibly  be  of  greater  antiquity 
than  is  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  evidence  in 
the  form  of  existing  examples  earlier  than  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  models  began  to  appear 
in  almost  all  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  Their 
production  was  continued  until  practically  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  during  a  period  of,  roughly, 
two  hundred  years.  Models  are  to  be  found  in  marine 
museums  and  private  collections  in  Great  Britain,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Even  in  the  LInited  States,  then  a  British  colony, 
one  such  model  was  produced,  perhaps  more. 

This  form  of  model,  while  it  gave  to  the  eye  an  accurate 
idea  of  a  vessel,  necessitated  much  time  and  labor  in  order 
to  prepare  the  full-sized  draught  for  the  actual  work  of 
construction.  In  the  year  1794,  Olando  Merrill,  a  young 
shipbuilder  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  invented  the 
water-line  model,  composed  of  “lifts”  or  layers  of  wood 
joined  together  by  dowels  or  screws.  These  layers  could  be 
taken  apart  and  the  profile,  plane,  and  projection  easily 
transferred  to  paper,  after  which  full-sized  working  plans 
could,  by  the  simple  process  of  enlargement,  be  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  mould  loft.  This  novelty  speedily 
doomed  the  beautiful  and  artistic  miniature  creations  of 
the  early  ship  designers.  Moreover,  the  rising  cost  of  labor 
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and  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  artistic  invention 
which  marked  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  well  as  the  altered  type  of  sailing  craft,  minimized  the 
carved  ornament  until  practically  nothing  remained  ex¬ 
cept  the  figurehead.  Ultimately,  even  this  memento  of  the 
most  remote  past  disappeared,  leaving  at  most,  as  the  sole 
vestige  of  decoration,  a  few  gilded  scrolls  as  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  prow  or  of  the  name  on  the  stern;  perhaps 
only  a  narrow  gilt  line  along  the  sides. 

The  collection  of  models  formed  by  1  .  A.  Howell,  of 
New  York  and  Southampton,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  point 
of  quality  in  the  United  States.  A  sound  and  conservative 
process  of  elimination  during  the  growth  of  the  collection 
has  achieved  its  certain  result,  and  today  the  owner  has  a 
truly  representative  gathering  of  examples  of  the  artistry 
of  the  little  ship. 

Prominent  among  these  are  two  construction  models  of 
the  finest  quality.  One,  believed  to  be  unique  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  It  was  probably  built  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  actual  construction  of  an  important 
British  East  Indiaman.  It  represents  a  ship  pierced  for 
52  guns,  with  almost  flush  decks,  practically  frigate  armed. 
The  great  depth  of  hull,  flatness  of  floors  and  fullness  of 
mould,  together  with  a  turtle  back  forward  and  a  short 
quarterdeck,  easily  differentiate  this  craft  from  a  vessel 
of  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  tonnage  of  this  ship,  as  the 
exact  scale  is  not  known,  but  the  model  probably  repre¬ 
sents  either  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
Constructed  of  boxwood  and  pearwood,  with  practically  all 
of  the  exterior  carved  work  executed  in  ivory,  the  rails 
and  many  other  parts  in  ebony,  its  superb  finish  and  close¬ 
scaling  stamp  it  as  a  production  of  the  highest  authority. 
The  figurehead  in  ivory,  representing  an  armed  warrior,  is 
well  poised  and  finely  executed.  The  modeling  is  free  and 


Fig.  6 —  Detail  of  Figure  5 

strong.  Ivory  figures  in  full  relief  border  the  edges  of  the 
stern  transom,  while  the  introduction  of  ivory  banisters 
supporting  the  rails  of  the  quarter  galleries  and  stern  walk 
add  contrast  and  distinction.  Two  gracefully  draped 
figures  supporting  a  shield  bearing  a  device  all  of  ivory  in 
low  relief,  with  adjacent  foliated  scrolls  in  pear  wood,  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  stern.  All  the  window  mullions  are  of 
very  delicately  wrought  ivory,  with  glass  panes. 

One  side  of  the  hull  is  fully  planked,  the  other  shows  the 
framing  designed  according  to  the  then  “new  manner,” 
being  broader  and  thinner  with  much  narrower  air  spaces 
than  in  the  older,  or  more  nearly  square,  type  of  rib.  This 
would  seem  to  place  the  construction  of  the  model  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  year  1798.  The  cannon,  probably  represent¬ 
ing  twelve  and  eighteen  pounders,  are  fitted  with  ivory 
tampons,  while  the  gun  carriages,  practically  constructed 
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Fig  5 —  British  Man-of-War  ( late  eighteenth  century) 

Carving  principally  in  boxwood.  Technique  somewhat  broader  than  that  of  Figure  4.  Collection  of  T.  A.  Howell. 
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Fig.  7 — The  Great  Patience 

Model  of  hermaphrodite  brig  built  at  Salem  in  1880.  Collection  of  P.  A.  Howell. 

in  all  respebts,  have  their  lull  equipment  of  breachings  and 
tackle.  The  two  best  bowers  are  in  place,  with  conven¬ 
tional  ring  stoppers  and  shank  painters.  The  model  is 
about  forty-four  inches  long. 

Figure  4  shows  the  stern.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
identify  this  model,  as  the  clue  is  probably  contained  in 
the  arms  upon  the  shield  mentioned  above.  Given  accurate 
measurements  of  the  keel  according  to  the  several  meth¬ 
ods,  together  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  hull,  the 
erudite  British  naval  archaeologist,  with 
full  access  to  the  Naval  and  London  port 
records,  should  speedily  solve  the  problem. 

The  other  example  is  shown  in  Figures 
5  and  6.  This  is  an  English  war  ship  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  ranking  as  a  64, 
and  also  lacking  identification.  It  was 
probably  of  use  in  determining  what  modi¬ 
fications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the 
construction  of  a  class  consisting  of  sev¬ 
eral  vessels.  It  has  the  conventional  lion 
figurehead,  and  the  stern  transom  {Fig. 

6)  bears  the  bust  of  George  III,  supported 
by  allegorical  figures.  The  forecastle,  main, 
and  quarter  decks  are  not  fully  planked 
over  like  the  model  last  described,  and 
show  fully  both  the  divisions  of  the 
deck  beams,  stanchions  and  knees,  as 
well  as  the  daintily  parquettedcabin  floors, 
panelled  bulkheads,  and  partitions.  The 
carving,  principally  in  boxwood,  with  very 
accurately  executed  stern  lanterns  con¬ 
taining  the  customary  candles,  is  broader 
in  technique  than  is  the  case  with  the  ivory 
work  of  the  Indiaman. 

This  model  is  not  equipped  with  cannon, 
there  being  no  deck  planking — as  above 
mentioned — upon  which  the  gun  car  iages 

could  rest.  What  is  more  interesting  is  g _ The  jgoyai 

that  the  galley,  with  its  cooking  stove,  Modern  model  of  a 


funnel,  and  the  pots  and  pans,  shows  through  the  open 
forecastle  deck.  The  belfry  contains  its  bell  and  bell-cord. 
There  is  much  fine  inlaying,  in  several  kinds  of  wood,  in 
the  cabins.  All  the  doors  are  practical;  that  is,  they  work 
on  their  own  hinges.  Both  of  these  models  have  the  chan¬ 
nels  and  stools  fitted  with  deadeyes;  the  chesstrees  and 
openings  for  the  tacks  and  sheets  are  fitted  with  brass 
sheaves;  while  all  such  accessories  as  kevels,  cleats,  and 
belaying  pins  are  minutely  and  accurately  shown. 

This  little  warship  has  another  wonder  to  disclose. 
Covering  the  holes  wherein  the  fore  and  mizzen  masts 
would  be  inserted  are  two  brass  wing-nuts.  When  these  are 
removed,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  hull  above  the  main 
wale  lifts  off,  showing,  in  full  detail,  the  lower  decks  with 
all  their  construction!  When  replaced,  so  accurately  do  the 
parts  fit  that  the  joint  cannot  be  seen. 

Mr.  Howell’s  collebtion  contains  also  the  model  of  an 
hermaphrodite  brig  {Fig.  7)  showing  really  remarkable 
completeness  of  detail.  It  is  the  work  of  a  retired  Portu¬ 
guese  sailor  formerly  residing  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  is 
called  the  Great  Patience.  Certainly  never  was  patience,  in 
the  sense  of  faithful  accuracy  and  the  omission  of  nothing 
to  be  found  on  a  full-sized  vessel,  more  persistently  carried 
out.  The  scale  is  large  (one-half  inch  to  the  foot).  This,  of 
course,  makes  many  things  possible  which  could  hardly  be 
attempted  if  a  smaller  scale  had  been  employed.  When  one 
is  told  that  such  minute  details  as  sheaves  in  every  block, 
locks  and  keys  upon  the  hatches  and  in  the  cabin  doors, 
oil  in  the  cabin  lamp,  carpets  on  the  floor,  and  mattresses 
and  blankets  in  the  bunks  have  been  conscientiously  sup¬ 
plied,  he  hardly  wonders  that  the  poor  old  man  who  made 


Sovereign 

seventeenth-century  ship.  Collection  of  P.  A.  Howell. 
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Fig.  9 — The  Royal  William  ( seventeenth 
century ) 

Carved,  gilded,  and  painted  with  elabo¬ 
rate  exquisiteness.  Collection  of  Colonel 
H.  H.  Rogers. 

the  model  finally  lost  his  mind 
worrying  over  what  would  become 
of  his  treasure  after  his  death! 

Mr.  Howell  also  possesses  sev¬ 
eral  decorative  models — a  work¬ 
manlike  miniature  Constitution , 
largely  of  his  own  production,  and 
several  bone  prison-made  models. 
His  enthusiasm  and  liberality  are 
also  responsible  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  given  to  the  author  of  this 
article  to  construct  for  him  the 
model  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
or  Royal  Sovereign, of  i6y](Fig.8).* 

The  formation  of  collections  of 
ship  models  seems  to  have  begun 

*A  further  and  full  account,  with  pictures, 
of  this  will  be  found  in  Country  Life  (U.  S.) 
for  January,  1922. 


at  a  date  nearly  as  early  as  the  routine  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  models.  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
famous  clerk  of  the  ACts  of  the 
Navy  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
1 1,  and  still  more  famous  author 
of  that  delightful  diary  written 
in  cipher  which  gives  us  such  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  intimate 
everyday  doings  of  the  Jacobean 
period,  tells  us  that  he  one  day 
caused  to  be  opened  a  large  box, 
which  he  found  in  his  office,  and 
that  he  was  delighted  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  contained  a  fine 
model  of  a  ship. 

It  is  known  that  Pepys  sub¬ 
sequently  made  a  collection,  as 
he  had  most  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquiring  the  models 
continually  being  built  for  use 
by  the  Navy  Board.  There  seems 
to  be  no  trace  of  what  disposition 


Fig.  10  —  The  St.  George  {if 01) 

A  three-deck  vessel.  The  rigging  is  very 
carefully  executed  and  the  hull  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  Collection  of  Colonel 
H.  H.  Rogers. 
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was  made  of  the  gathering  after  his  death.  Hewer  and  Ser- 
geson,  at  a  slightly  subsequent  date  also  made  collections. 
The  splendid  Cuckfield  Park  collection,  recently  acquired 
by  Colonel  H.  H.  Rogers,  is  probably  that  made  by  Ser- 
geson  while  clerk  of  the  Adis  of  the  Navy. 

The  possession  of  this  superb  addition  to  an  already  con¬ 
siderable  accumulation  undoubtedly  makes  that  of  Colonel 
Rogers  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  old  scale  models 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  one  of  the  finest  private 
collections  in  the  world.  One  of  his  best  examples  is  shown 
in  Figures  9  and  9a,  an  unrigged  model  of  the  Royal  Wil¬ 
liam.  This  ship,  reputed  to  have  been  built  as  the  Prince 
of  the  former  reign,  prior  to  the  flight  and  exile  of  that  un¬ 
happy  James,  the  second  of  the  name  (himself  a  skilled 
naval  commander  and  the  chief  patron  of  the  British  Navy 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Charles  II)  was  rebuilt  and 
renamed  the  Royal  William  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  also  a  great  naval  enthusiast. 

The  carving  of  the  full  modelled  decoration  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  while  the  design  is  both  graceful  and  refined, 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  period,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
minuteness,  broadly  handled  and  convincing.  The  orna¬ 
ment,  gilded  with  great  skill,  preserves,  unchanged  by  age, 
much  of  its  original  lustre,  while  several  of  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  wales  are  decorated  in  color  on  a  dark  back¬ 


ground.  The  flight  of  over  two  centuries  has  given  that 
charm  of  patina  and  mellowness  so  sought  after  by  all 
collectors  of  artistic  woodwork.  An  important  item  of 
equipment  is  an  exquisite  steering  wheel  in  ivory.  If  not, 
by  chance,  a  more  modern  addition,  this  is  the  earliest 
record  of  that  most  useful  portion  of  the  ship’s  machinery, 
known  to  the  writer. 

Colonel  Rogers  is  the  possessor  also  of  several  other  very 
fine  scale  models,  one  of  a  64-gun  English  ship  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  [Figs.  //  and  11a). 
She  would  probably  rank  as  a  50,  although  her  sides  are 
pierced  for  a  greater  number  of  cannon.  The  illustration 
shows  her  on  a  rough  cradle  as  she  appeared  in  the  author’s 
workshop  undergoing  someslight  repairs  after  her  career  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Of  the  Cuckfield  Park  models,  the  extent  of  this  article 
unfortunately  limits  the  description  to  a  single  example. 
All  these  examples,  about  ten  in  number,  are  of  late 
seventeenth-century  workmanship  or  early  eighteenth 
century — several  displayed  upon  beautifully  designed 
cradles  and  stands.  Figure  10  is  typical  of  the  collection. 
It  probably  represents  the  St.  George  of  1701,  a  three-deck 
vessel.  Such  of  the  original  rigging  as  remains  is  very  care¬ 
fully  executed,  while  the  hull  is  in  quite  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  [To  be  continued ) 


The  Blue  of  Grandmother’s  Blue  Dishes 

By  Janet  Sanderson 


WHY  the  color  blue,  reserved  by  nature  for  the 
skies  and  least  commonly  of  all  given  to  birds, 
insects  or  flowers?  Why  this  blue  in  our  willow 
ware?  Why  the  darker  flowing  blue  so  commonly  found  in 
our  grandmother’s  cupboard?  We  must  go  to  the  East  to 
find  an  answer. 

To  the  Oriental  mind  the  color  blue  was  full  of  signi¬ 
ficance,  it  had  a  deep  religious  and  historical  meaning.  An 
evil  spirit  could  never  find  a  resting  place  where  blue  was 
found.  Blue,  therefore,  was  a  charm  to  proteCt  from  evil. 
Hence  the  Eastern  potter  used  blue  for  his  temples,  his 
palaces,  his  common  homes  and  his  dishes.  We  read  that, 
in  954  A.D.,  the  Emperor  of  China,  having  been  asked  of 
what  color  he  would  like  the  china  intended  for  his  use, 
replied,  “Give  me  simply  porcelain  tinted  like  the  blue 
of  heaven  seen  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  after  rain.” 
Thereafter  the  most  exquisite  china  was  made  for  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  restful  grayish  blue  known  by  the 
Chinese  as  “sky  blue  after  rain.” 

Of  all  the  material  employed  as  pigments  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  porcelain  the  most  important  and  most  widespread 
in  use  was  cobalt  blue,  which  would  endure  fire.  It  was, 
perhaps,  first  brought  into  China  from  the  west  of  Asia 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century;  but,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  cobalt  blue  was  introduced  by  either  the  Jesuits  or 
the  Mohammedans  which  came  to  be  known  as  “Moslem 
blue”  and  “Blue  of  the  Head  of  Buddha.”  This  was  a 
brighter  and  more  vivid  blue  than  cobalt,  and  subjeCt  to 
infin  te  variations  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  benign 
impurities,  which  expressed  themselves  sometimes  in  vio¬ 


let  or  reddish  shades,  or  shifted  from  the  hue  of  a  robin’s 
egg  to  the  deep  brilliance  of  the  peacock’s  plume.  It  was 
a  costly  color. 

But  not  until  the  great  Ming  Dynasty  [1368-1644)  did 
there  develop  any  extensive  production  of  painted  blue  and 
white  porcelain.  Of  these  the  earliest  extant  pieces,  those 
which  may  be  dated  with  reasonable  certainty,  belong  to 
the  years  between  1426  and  1435.  D  t^ie  Vidloria  and  Al¬ 
bert  Museum  are  specimens  of  the  great  family  of  blue 
and  white  china,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
represent  Chinese  porcelain  par  excellence. 

Little  by  little,  Oriental  art  and  symbolism  spread 
over  Europe,  were  absorbed  by  later  religions,  and  passed 
from  pagan  temples  to  convent  walls  and  cloistered 
churches. 

But  this  faCt  had  no  influence  on  the  color  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  china.  Blue  Delft — which  was  earthenware — 
was  made  both  in  Holland  and  in  England  to  imitate  the 
blue  porcelain  of  Canton.  The  later  potters  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  used  blue  because  it  was  inexpensive,  flowed  easily, 
and  possessed  body  sufficient  to  conceal  many  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  surface  of  the  ware  to  be  decorated. 

Yet  their  first  choice  of  this  color  may  well  have  been, 
in  part,  dictated  by  imitative  tradition,  a  tradition  whose 
significance  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  blue  which 
still  tenaciously — and  delightfully — adorns  the  dishes  of 
our  grandmothers  symbolizes  heavenly  love,  truth,  con¬ 
stancy  and  wisdom.  But  those  who  did  the  adorning  were 
not  aware  of  this,  and — in  all  probability — neither  were 
our  grandmothers. 
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Compare  the  placing  of  the  house  and  the  tree.  The  face  and  hands  of  the 
lady  are  painted.  Courtesy  of  R.  W.  Burnham. 


The  history  of  this  piece,  now  owned  in  Hartford,  is  unknown.  Courtesy 
of  H.  W.  Erving. 


The  Fishing  Lady  and  Boston  Common 

By  H  elen  Bowen 


SOME  months  ago,  while  studying  needle  tapestries, 
I  came  across  the  second  (Fig.  2)  of  the  needlepoint 
panels  illustrated  here,  and  noticed  its  likeness  to 
the  first  (Fig.  /),  which  I  had  previously  observed  in  Wal¬ 
lace  Nutting’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century.*  The  like¬ 
ness  was  interesting,  and  so  were  the  differences.  Both 
panels  displayed,  as  chief  character,  a  finely  appareled  lady 
sitting  beside  a  pond,  from  which,  with  rod  and  line,  she 
was  nonchalantly  engaged  in  extraditing  a  large,  unresisting 
fish  of  indeterminate  species.  Both  panels  showed  much 
the  same  pond,  the  fish,  the  little  man-servant  with  the 
pole,  and  the  gabled  house.  The  dominance  of  the  non¬ 
chalant  fisherette  led  me  to  give  to  these  two  panels,  and 
to  all  their  variants,  the  convenient  entitlement  of  the 
Fishing  Lady.  There  is  no  more  scientific  reason  for  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  differences  in  the  two  panels  first 
compared.  In  one  the  house  was  set  on  a  hill;  in  the  other  it 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  foreground,  where  it 
looked  scarcely  large  enough  to  shelter  the  neighboring 
bird.  The  man-servant  was  not  on  the  same  side  of  the 
pool,  nor  the  lady  on  the  same  side  of  the  tree,  in  both 
panels.  I  he  lady,  herself,  in  one  case  wielded  a  better 
rod  than  in  the  other,  wore  a  flower  in  her  hair,  a  neck¬ 
lace,  and  handsomer  lace,  and  displayed  a  more  graceful 
pose.  The  attempt,  in  behalf  of  the  second  lady,  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  these  charms  by  painting  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  suffered  the  traditional  results.  The  un- 

*Page  495. 


painted  lady  possessed  other  valuable  things  lacking  to 
her  rival:  a  cavalier,  a  basket  for  her  fish,  and  a  better- 
drawn  background,  with  a  hill, — likewise  two  houses  and 
several  trees. 

Clearly  the  two  designs,  however  similar,  were  not  drawn 
by  the  same  hand.  Was  one  an  attempt  to  copy  the  other; 
or  were  the  various  elements  in  each  derived  from  some 
common  source  and  combined  at  pleasure  by  draughtsmen 
of  unequal  skill?  If  so,  what  may  have  been  that  common 
source . 

In  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  these  questions  I  heard  of 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  panels  here  reproduced, 
all  of  which  indicate  independent  derivation  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source;  for  all  have  similarities,  though  no  two  are 
wholly  alike.  Seven  of  these  panels  portray  the  Fishing 
Lady.  Six  have  her  cavalier,  the  basket,  the  superior  rod, 
and  the  gabled  house  set  on  the  hill  with  some  small  trees 
to  the  right  of  it.  A  windmill  appears  in  two  panels.  Two 
also  show  a  duck-pond,  and  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter 
with  a  basket,  tripping  toward  it,  hand  in  hand.  In  one  of 
these  two,  furthermore,  the  bucolic  character  is  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  sheep,  their  shepherdess  spinning 
with  a  distaff  while  a  man  approaches  with  a  sack  (of 
wool?)  on  his  back.  In  the  companion  piece,  the  largest  of 
these  panels,  reapers  are  engaged  in  cutting  wheat. 

In  each  of  the  series  of  panels  from  one  to  four  houses 
appear,  and  they  are  of  five  styles,  varying  from  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  brick  cottage  with  latticed  windows  to  an 
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early  Georgian  stone  mansion  with  a  straight  roof,  a  cen¬ 
tral  door,  and  a  low  wing  at  each  end.  Throughout  the 
series,  birds,  flowers,  trees,  dogs,  deer,  and  horsemen  all 
show  likenesses  and  variations,  the  latter  especially  of  posi¬ 
tion.  The  same  is  true  of  the  coloring,  which  exhibits  a 
general  scheme  of  greens,  tans,  blues,  and  bright  reds, 
with  varying  use  of  black,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  other 
tints.  Workmanship — embroidery  technique — is  much  the 
same  in  all  the  panels;  for  all  are  worked  in  wool  on  a  fine 
canvas,  in  tent-stitch,  except  where  French  knots  are  used 
on  the  sheep.  In  only  two  of  the  pictures  are  the  faces 
painted,  and  in  one  the  Lady’s  necklace  is  made  of  real 
beads.  All  are  examples  of  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best 
type  of  needle  tapestry  pictures;  they  have  better  compo¬ 
sition  than  the  huddled,  confused,  earlier  pieces;  yet  they 
retain  a  naivete  that  makes  them  more  interesting  than 


one  with  a  name  and  date,  was  worked  in  1748  by  Mary 
Avery  who  married  John  Collins,  later  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  it  now  belongs  to  a  descendant  of  the  Collins 
family  in  Boston. 

In  the  Bourne  and  Hill  families  there  is  a  tradition  that 
these  are  what  is  known  as  Boston  Common  pictures.  At 
first  thought,  this  seems  to  mean  pictures  of  the  Common, 
and  sounds  plausible  and  interesting.  One  thinks  of  the 
Frog  Pond  and  Beacon  Hill,  and  fancies  they  may  once 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  the  panels. 
But  early  maps,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  do  not  bear  out  this  pleasing  notion.*  In  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  Beacon  Hill  consisted  of  three  treeless, 
grassy  knolls,  the  central  one  crowned  with  the  beacon. 
At  their  foot,  on  the  Beacon  Street  side  of  the  Common, 
stood  at  first  one  and  later  three  houses.  The  Common 


Pig-3 

The  Bourne  heirloom,  with  the  Boston  Common  tradition.  The  deer  chase  and  the  group  on  the  right  are  like  those  in  Fig.  6.  The  frame  seems 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Fig.  7.  Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


the  more  or  less  painstaking  copies  of  aCtual  paintings 
which  flourished  later. 

These  seven  Fishing  Lady  pictures  are  all  owned  in  New 
England,  and  the  other  piece  was  until  recently.  Most  of 
them  occur  in  or  near  Boston,  and  several  are,  or  have 
been,  heirlooms  in  old  families  in  this  region;  yet  very 
little  is  known  of  their  origin.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Figure  2,  nor  of  Figure  i,  except  that  it  may  have 
come  from  Long  Island.  Figure  3  was  an  heirloom  in  the 
Bourne  family  of  Sandwich  and  Barnstable,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  until  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Figure  4  was  bought  in  Portland,  Maine,  but  may  have 
been  taken  there  from  Boston.  Figure  5,  an  heirloom  in  the 
Lowell  family,  was  at  Elmwood  in  James  Russell  Lowell’s 
time.  Figure  6  is  an  heirloom  which  came  to  its  present 
owner  from  the  Hill  family  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
Figure  7  belonged,  until  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  descendant  of 
the  Miss  Derby  of  Salem  who  worked  it  and  for  whom 
Copley  is  said  to  have  painted  the  faces.  Figure  8,  the  only 


itself  boasted  but  three  trees;  two  on  the  Park  Street  side 
and  an  elm  by  the  Frog  Pond — until  rows  were  planted  on 
the  Tremont  Street  Mall.  The  Common  was  used  as  a  cow 
pasture  and  drill  ground,  and  the  banks  of  the  Frog  Pond 
were  presumably  too  trampled  by  thirsty  cows  to  attraCt 
any  angler  more  fastidious  than  an  urchin  with  a  bent  pin. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  activities  shown  in  these  tent-stitch  pic¬ 
tures,  the  only  one  which  seems  ever  to  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  Common  is  spinning. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  Boston  Common 
tradition — the  one  which  comes  from  the  Hill  family.  This  is 
that  their  picture  was  worked  on  Boston  Common  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dublin  Weavers.  Here  history  and  tradition 
touch  hands.  In  1718  and  subsequent  years  there  occurred  a 
large  immigration  to  Boston  of  Irish  Protestants,  who  were 
mainly  textile  workers  of  different  kinds.  The  first  shiploads 
sailed  from  Dublin,  and  hence  the  name  Dublin  Weavers, 
though  most  of  these  people  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

*Mary  F.  Ayer,  Early  Days  on  Boston  Common. 
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Fig  4 

Note  the  dancing  on  the  green,  and  bringing  in  the  May.  They  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  harvest  scenes  in  Fig.  6  and  Fig.  8 — a  series  of  the 
seasons.  Courtesy  of  Francis  Hill  Bigelow. 


The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Records ,  Series  I, 
Vol.  3,  states  that  “in  1720  the  spinning  industry  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  two  gentlemen  from  Ireland.  On  pleasant 
days,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  repaired  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  with  their  wheels,  competing  for  a  prize  of  five  pounds 
for  the  best  yard.  This  craze  lasted  two  or  three  years.” 
Now  if  the  prize  was  for  the  best  yard,  it  is  evidence  that 
weaving  was  done  as  well  as  spinning,  and  it  certainly 
seems  possible  that  making  needle-tapestry  pictures  was  a 
further  part  of  the  fad.  That  kind  of  work  was,  of  course, 
done  by  Boston  ladies  before  1720,  but  it  may  well  have 
received  an  impetus  from  new  designs  brought  over  by  the 
Irish. 

The  theory  suggested  by  Miss  Jourdain  in  her  English 
Secular  Embroidery  that,  in  tent-stitch  pictures  of  the 


Fig- 5 


The  Lowell  heirloom.  This  is  the  largest  of  these  pictures  and  is  very  rich  in  color.  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Francis  Lowell  Burnett 


seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  “the  designs  for  the 
single  motifs  appeared  in  pattern  books  and  were  com¬ 
bined  by  the  embroiderers  at  their  own  discretion,”  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  proved  by  this  set  of  pictures,  in  which 
the  same  figures  are  repeated  in  many  different  arrange¬ 
ments.  That  such  pattern  books  were  published  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  well  known,  and 
a  few  copies  exist.*  I  have  found  no  trace  of  ones  late 
enough  to  furnish  the  designs  for  these  pictures,  in  which 
the  costumes  are  all  of  1700  to  1715.  But  these  pidlures 
are  evidence  that  such  sets  of  designs  existed,  and  that 
they  originated  in  Great  Britain.  For  these  pictures  show 
the  life  of  an  English  or  Irish  country  estate,  with  the  lady 
of  the  manor  enjoying  her  “poole  of  fysshe,”  and  her  lord 

^British  Museum  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 
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Fig.  6 

The  Hill  heirloom  with  the  tradition  of  the  Dublin  Weavers  on  Boston 
Common.  Courtesy  of  Miss  Rosamond  Hill  Smith. 

at  her  side  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  work  and  diversions  of  his 
laborers  and  the  deer-chasing 
of  his  sons  or  neighbors. 

Wheat-harvesting,  fruit¬ 
gathering,  sheep-grazing, 
deer-chasing,  bringing  in  the 
May,  and  dancing  on  the 
green  were  as  common  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
1710  as  they  were  uncommon 
in  the  little  sea-port  town  on 
Boston  Neck. 

In  support  of  the  idea  that 
these  designs  came  from 
Ireland,  I  have  but  two  sug¬ 
gestions,  by  no  means  proofs,  to  offer.  One  is  the  very 
Irish  look  of  the  men  in  the  dancing  group  (Fig.  4),  partic¬ 
ularly  the  tambourine  player.  The  other  is  that  there  was 
near  Dublin  a  tapestry  works  and  linen  manufactory  which 
was  closed  in  1689  because  its  Protestant  owner  refused  to 
supply  goods  to  the  forces  of  James  II.*  A  tapestry  works 
implies  designers,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  after  the  closing  of 
the  works,  these  men  turned  their  attention  to  supplying  de¬ 
signs  for  needle  tapestry,  as  there  must  have  been  a  continu¬ 
ing  demand  from  the  thousands  of  ladies  who  plied  that  art. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1688  to  1718,  and  still  farther  to 
1748,  when  Mary  Avery  worked  her  pi&ure.  But  these 
designs  persisted  in  popularity  even  longer,  for  a  needle 
picture,  said  to  have  been  made  in  Hartford  in  1791, 
shows  a  landscape  and  house  similar  to  these,  and  the 
shepherdess  and  shepherd  in  its  foreground  might  easily 
have  come  from  the  same  book. 

Abigail  Mears’s  sampler,!  worked  in  1772,  has  the  deer 
and  four  hounds  that  appear  in  the  Bourne  picture.  I  make 
no  pretense  of  fixing  the  time  when  any  of  these  undated 
pictures  was  worked;  it  is  only  the  designs  for  them  that 

*W.  G.  Thompson,  Tapestry  Weaving  in  England. 

JBolton  and  Coe,  American  Samplers. 


clearly  belong  to  the  first  orsecond  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  of  the  panels,  or  all,  may  have  been  worked 
during  the  revival  of  interest  in  textile  work  which  was 
fostered  by  a  society  organized  in  the  1740’s  in  Boston  for 
the  promotion  of  such  industries.  This  society  held  a  grand 
exhibition  of  its  work  on  the  Common  at  an  anniversary 
in  the  1750’s,  and  the  pictures  may  have  been  displayed 
there. 

Figure  7,  the  one  picture  reproduced  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  Fishing  Lady,  is  said  to  have  had  the  faces  painted 
by  Copley.  As  Copley  was  born  in  1737,  this  picture  was 
probably  worked  later  than  Mary  Avery’s.  But  the  artist 
began  painting  at  an  early  age,  and  this  may  be  a  boyish 
performance.  This  picture  and  that  worked  by  Mary 
Avery  are  the  only  ones  which  contain  the  little  lady  with 
the  wide  hoop  and  the  pet  dog.  This  wide  hoop  came  into 
style  in  London  in  1710,  and  is  the  newest  fashioned 
article  of  dress  in  the  whole  of  these  eight  pictures. 

The  frames  of  some  of  these  pictures  offer  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  Bourne  picture,  which  came  from  Sandwich, 
and  the  Derby  piece,  of  Salem  origin,  are  framed  alike  in 
oddly  shaped  frames  of  flat  dark  wood  edged  with  a  pat¬ 
terned  gilt  moulding.  The 
frame  on  Mr.  Erving’s  piece, 
(Fig.  /),  assigned  to  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Mr. 
Nutting,  shows  the  same 
mouldings  as  the  frame  of 
Mary  Avery’s  picture  and 
seems  reasonably  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  same  date.  But 
certainties  are  hard  to  estab¬ 
lish.  I  can  only  offer  my  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  throw  further 
light  on  the  Fishing  Lady 
and  her  companions. 


Fig-  8 

Worked  in  1748  by  MaryAvery,  later  the  wife  of  Governor  Collins  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  deer  chase  and  the  little  lady  in  hoops  are  the  same  as  in 
Fig.  7.  Courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren. 


Fig  7 

The  faces  are  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Copley  for  the  Miss  Derby 
of  Salem  who  worked  the  piece.  Purchased  from  the  Prouty  Collection 
by  John  Wanamaker.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  "House  Beautiful." 
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Figs  /  and  2  —  Two  Views  of  Hitchcock’s  Factory  ( From  the  northwest  and  from  the  southwest ) 

To  the  left  of  the  building  (as  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  2)  stands  the  commodious  dwelling  which  was  occupied  by  the  Hitchcock  and  Alford  families. 


Hitchcock  of  Hitchcocks-ville 


By  Mrs.  Guion  Thompson 


ASKED  with  increasing  frequency  is  the  question: 

Why  is  a  certain  type  of  chair,  that  which  displays 
-T  -A-  abroad  back  panel  ornamented  with  fruitsor flowers 
in  faded  gold,  and  which  possesses  the  further  distinction  oi 
turned  legs  embellished  with  gold  bands,  classified  as  a 
Hitchcock  chair ?  Why  Hitchcock? 

Those  who  have  examined  such  chairs  closely  have  occa- 
sionallv  found  one  which  bears  the  words  “Hitchcocks- 
ville,  Conn.”  Yet  a  careful  study  of  the  map  of  Connecticut 
reveals  no  such  town.  Still,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assume 
that  such  a  village  has  so  faded  into 
oblivion  that  its  location  has  been  for¬ 
gotten.  So  the  search  continues,  until 
one  finds  that  Hitchcocks-ville  is  not 
really  missing  at  all,  but  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  little  hamlet.  The  mystery  of  its 
name  is  readily  explained.  In  the  year 
1 866,  Hitchcocks-ville,  tired  of  its  long 
and  cumbersome  entitlement,  dis¬ 
carded  it  and  selected  a  new  one — 

Riverton,  an  especially  happy  choice, 
as  the  pretty  village  lies  between  the 
two  forks  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Farmington  River,  near  the  corner  of 
the  four  towns  of  Hartland,  Cole- 
brook,  Winchester,  and  Barkhamsted. 

The  name  “Hitchcocks-ville”  was 
given  to  the  village  in  1821,  which 
year,  according  to  an  old  Connecticut 
history,  was  the  date  of  its  settlement. 

The  name  itself  was  taken  from  that 
of  its  founder,  Lambert  Hitchcock,  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  days,  as 
the  number  of  towns  still  trailing  their 
“villes” — like  the  tails  of  Mary’s 
lambs — behind  them,  attests.  But  the 
direct  reason  for  the  change  of  name 
came  from  its  confusion  with  Hotch- 
kissville.  Mail  and  other  matter  in¬ 


tended  for  one  place  found  its  way,  as  often  as  not,  to  the 
other,  until  the  consequent  annoyance  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  Hitchcocks-ville  for  the  more  euphonious 
Ri  verton. 

The  date  of  Lambert  Hitchcock’s  arrival  in  the  village  is 
given  as  1818,  and  he  is  known  to  have  lived,  previous  to 
this  date,  in  Cheshire.  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  the  town  which  tor  so  long  a  period  bore  his  name,  he 
was  engaged  in  turning  out  chair  parts,  which  were  shipped 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  work  was  carried  on  in 
the  old  mill  which  stands  at  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  village  and  is  still  in 
use — though  devoted  to  another  in¬ 
dustry.  At  this  time  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  men  were  in  his  employ. 

As  the  business  grew,  Hitchcock  de¬ 
cided  to  change  from  supplying  parts 
of  chairs  to  manufacturing  the  chairs 
themselves.  Accordingly,  in  1826,  he 
erected  the  brick  and  stucco  building 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs,  and  greatly  augmented 
his  force  of  employees,  until  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  hands  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work — among  them  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  The  days  of  pros- 
perityunder  Hitchcock’s  sole  manage¬ 
ment  were,  however,  brief;  for,  in 
1829,  he  made  an  assignment  to  Arba 
Alford,  continuing  the  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hitchcock,  Alford  & 
Company.  This  arrangement  was 
maintained  until  April  1,  1843,  when 
Lambert  Hitchcock  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  firm,  and  the  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Arba  Alford 
and  Josiah  Sage,  so  to  continue  until 
about  18^3,  when  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  in  theoldshop  was  discontinued 


Fig.  3  —  Hitchcock’s  Factory  ( From  the  east ) 
The  foreground  building  nearest  the  dam  is  of 
recent  construction.  Stains  on  the  wall  of  the 
main  building  show  where,  some  years  ago,  a 
wing  of  the  factory  was  removed. 
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Figs.  sj.and 5 —  Hitchcock  Chairs  ( 1826-30 )  Fig.  6  —  Hitchcock  6?  Alford  {1830-1843) 

The  first  two  chairs  represent  the  early  Hitchcock  type,  and  both  bear  the  maker’s  stencil.  Both  have  rush  seats,  but  the  leg  and  stretcher  turnings  are  quite 
dissimilar.  The  third  chair  carries  the  stenciled  mark,  “Hitchcock  &?  Alford,  Hitchcocks-ville,  Conn. — Warranted.”  It  is  fitted  with  a  cane  seat. 


and  a  new  industry  replaced  the  making  of  stenciled 
chairs. 

Three  periods  of  chair  manufacture  in  this  town  are  of 
especial  interest  to  collectors.  During  the  first  period,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1826  and  1829,  Hitchcock  controlled  the 
industry  and  his  chairs  were  stenciled  at  the  back  of  the 
seat:  “L.  Hitchcock,  Hitchcocks-ville,  Conn.”  It  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  these  are  the  best  of  the  Hitchcock 
chairs.  Their  number  is  comparatively  small,  since  the 
period  was  so  brief.  Another  unfortunate  circumstance  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  number  to  be  found  thus  marked. 
This  is  the  various  renewals  of  their  rush  seats.  These  seats, 
as  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5,  have  a  narrow  binding  strip 
of  wood  at  either  side  and  at  the  back.  In  re-rushing,  many 
of  these  strips  had  to  be  removed  and  replaced,  and  many, 
doubtless,  were,  when  haste  impelled,  ripped  off  without 
regard  for  the  identifying  words.  Carelessness  in  handling 
has,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  back 
strip;  for  it  has  been  cracked,  split,  and  finally  discarded 
for  a  new  piece.  With  the  loss  of  this  little  strip  of  wood, 
much  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  chair  has  been  sac¬ 
rificed.  Fortunately,  with  the  cane-seated  chairs,  the  holes 
through  which  the  cane  is  woven  are  made  in  the  frame  of 
the  chair  and  in  re-caning  there  is  no  necessity  for  touching 
the  back  of  the  seat  where  the  lettering  appears.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  9,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  chairs  of 
the  type,  and  on  which  the  stenciled  words  are  very  well 
preserved. 

During  the  second  period  of  manufacture,  between  the 
years  1829  and  1843,  the  chairs  were  marked,  “Hitchcock, 
Alford  &  Co.,  Hitchcocks-ville,  Conn.,”  and  in  both  this 
and  the  earlier  period  the  word  “Warranted”  appears  on  a 
lower  line. 

About  the  year  1830,  Lambert  Hitchcockmarried  Eunice 
Alford  and  they  shared  with  the  Alford  family  a  fine  old 
Colonial  house  near  the  west  wing  of  the  factory.  There 
were  no  children  by  this  marriage  and,  in  the  spring  of  1 83  5, 
Eunice  Hitchcock  died  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  west  wing 


of  the  fadfory  the  Alfords  conducted  a  general  store.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  the  homes  clustered  around  the  faCtory  were 
those  of  the  employees. 

During  this  second  period,  cane-seated  chairs  predomi¬ 
nated;  and  though  rush  seats  may  have  been  produced  to 
some  extent,  I  have  never  seen  a  rush-seated  chair  marked 
with  the  Hitchcock-Alford  stencil.  Examples  of  the  cane 
seats  are,  however,  plentiful.  The  most  favored  form  of 
ornamentation  consisted  of  a  basket  of  plums  with  long 
drooping  leaves  on  either  side  and  beneath  them  conven¬ 
tionalized  morning  glories.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  design, 
on  the  left,  is  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  on  the  right,  a  single 
rose.  The  whole  makes  a  beautiful  and  graceful  pattern 
and  is  seen  more  frequently  on  the  chairs  of  this  period 
than  any  other  one  distinCl  pattern.  Details  varied,  but 
this  design  was  used  for  both  the  big  rockers  and  the  side 
chairs,  as  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8. 

Figure  8  is  the  most  frequently  encountered  type  of 
Hitchcock  chair.  The  decoration  varies  and  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  detail  are  often  discoverable;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  chair  best  exemplifies  both  structure  and  manner  of 
decoration.  Among  the  rarer  types  are  those  illustrated  in 
Figures  9,  10,  and  11.  Few  similar  to  those  of  Figures  9 
and  11  are  found  with  the  top  back  panel  intaCt;  for  the 
majority  of  this  type  have  been  broken,  badly  cracked,  or 
have  been  replaced  by  new.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
construction  of  the  chair,  which,  if  allowed  to  fall  over  back¬ 
ward,  would  receive  the  full  impaCt  upon  a  part  inade¬ 
quately  fitted  to  withstand  such  abuse. 

It  has  been  stated  by  its  detractors  that  the  Hitchcock 
chair  is  not  of  strong  construction,  but  the  criticism  is  not 
justified.  A  chair  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  8  is 
essentially  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  constructed, 
and  is  made  of  good  hard  wood.  At  the  time  when  the  shop 
was  in  operation  the  natural  resources  of  the  community 
were  such  that  only  the  best  wood  was  considered,  birch 
and  maple  being  the  usual  selection,  and  this  was  seasoned 
for  two  years.  These  chairs  were  built  on  honor,  as  the 
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word  “Warranted”  in  the  stencil  implies.  Sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  in  the  days  of  their  manufacture,  the  chairs  were 
intended  to  be  both  useful  and  decorative.  The  fa  <51  that 
so  many  are  found  in  good  condition  today  bears  witness  to 
the  fadt  that  they  have  justified  their  maker’s  faith  in  them. 

Of  the  third  distindl  period  of  chair  manufadlure  at  the 
old  shop  little  definite  information  seems  to  be  obtainable. 
That  Arba  Alford  and  one  or  more  associates,  under  the 
name  of  Alford  &  Company,  continued  to  turn  out  chairs 
after  Hitchcock  had  withdrawn  from  the  firm  is  an  estab- 
ished  fadt;  but  it  is  doubtful  that  they  used  any  identify¬ 
ing  labels  such  as  those  of  the  earlier  periods.  During 
several  years  of  intimate  association  with  chairs  of  this 
type  I  have  never  seen  such  a  label.  This  may,  in  part, 


account  for  the  many  chairs  which  have  all  the  Hitchcock 
characteristics,  but  are  unmarked.  That  there  were  other 
fadfories  turning  out  similar  chairs,  contemporaneously 
with  Hitchcock,  is  a  well-known  fadf.  Three  such  examples 
are  shown  in  Figures  14,  15,  and  16,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  other  individual  or  company  who 
embellished  its  produdfs  with  a  stenciled  name,  as  did 
Hitchcock. 

While  Hitchcock  and  Alford  were  still  engaged  in  the 
chair  industry  in  Hitchcocks-ville,  a  man  named  Camp 
established  a  similar  shop  in  Robertville,  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  turned  out  chairs  which,  at  first  glance,  closely 
resemble  the  Hitchcock  produdf.  Closer  examination  dis¬ 
closes  certain  important  differences.  In  Figures  12  and  13 
a  Robertville  and  a  Hitchcock  chair  are  offered  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  most  striking  difference  occurs  in  the  front 
legs.  In  the  Hitchcock  chair  the  turnings  are  those  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  the  marked  specimens  which  I  have  ever  en¬ 
countered;  whereas  the  Robertville  chair  has  radically 
different  turnings,  and  tapers  to  the  foot,  which  terminates 
in  a  ball.  The  seats  of  the  two  chairs  are  almost  identical, 


and  the  backs  are  similar,  though  the  broad  panel  of  the 
Hitchcock  is  almost  straight,  while  that  of  the  other  chair 
shows  a  pronounced  arch.  There  is  also  a  distindf  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  noted  in  the  turnings  and  proportions  of  the  top 
rail.  The  Robertville  shop  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  some  years  ago.* 

When  Lambert  Hitchcock  left  Hitchcocks-ville  he  went 
to  Lhfionville, which  remained  his  residence  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  Here  he  established  a  similar  business  and 
remarried,  having  two  sons  and  one  daughter  by  his 
second  wife.  This  business  venture  appears  to  have  been 
less  successful  than  the  previous  one,  and  was  gradually 
abandoned.  After  Hitchcock’s  death,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  but  little  property.  Whether  the  chairs  before 


referred  to,  which  are  unmistakably  of  Hitchcock  construc¬ 
tion  and  decoration,  were  manufactured  by  him  in  this  shop 
in  LInionville,  or  whether  these  chairs  were  the  producft  of 
the  Alford  Company  after  the  year  1843  and  were  turned 
out  at  the  old  Hitchcocks-ville  shop  is  a  problem  which  has 
proved  decidedly  baffling.  Not  only  have  I  been  unable  to 
unearth  a  chair  marked  “Alford  &  Co.,”  but  I  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  finding  one  marked  “Hitchcock — 
LInionville.”  Hence,  like  the  farmer  when  he  saw  the 
giraffe,  I  can  only  say,  “There  ain’t  no  such  beast.”  Until 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  believe  that  Hitchcock 
continued  to  make  his  chairs  in  LInionville  on  the  same 
lines  as  before,  and  that,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  did  not 
use  the  stenciled  name.  I  shall  likewise  believe  that,  at  the 
same  time,  Alford  &  Company  continued  to  manufadlure 
chairs  along  the  identical  lines  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  during  the  partnership  with  Hitchcock;  but 
that,  as  Hitchcock  was  no  longer  in  the  firm,  they  omitted 
the  name  altogether. 

^Concerning  the  chair  factory  at  Montague,  Mass.,  see  Antiques,  Vol.  I,  p.  154 
et  seq. 


Figs.  7,  8,  and  g  —  Hitchcock  Chairs 

All  three  of  these  bear  the  maker’s  name  on  the  back.  The  first  two  are  embellished  with  the  same  basket  containing  three  plums,  on  either  side  leaves, 
above,  to  the  left,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  to  the  right,  a  single  rose.  The  third,  with  its  cutout  back  slat,  is  one  of  the  rarer  types.  The  cresting  was  easily  broken 
in  case  of  a  fall. 
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Figs.  10,  11  —  Hitchcock  i3  Alford  Chairs  (1830-1843)  Fig.  12  —  Robertville  Chair 

The  usual  cross-piece  below  the  broad  slat  in  back  is  omitted  in  the  first  chair  and  the  slat  is  unusually  narrow.  The  second  is  similar  to  Figure  9  but  with 
a  less  carefully  shaped  back  slat.  The  third  is  essentially  similar  to  the  Hitchcock  type.  The  reeded  legs  with  finely  tapering  extremities  terminate  in  a 
ball,  however,  and  constitute  a  distindf  difference. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  the  chair  industry 
was  at  its  most  flourishing  period  in  Hitchcocks-ville,  it  was 
the  women  who  were  employed  in  the  decoration.  Stencil¬ 
ing  was  not  classified  as  an  art,  but  was  designated  simply 
as  a  trade,  and  the  employment  of  women  in  this  branch 
of  the  work  would  indicate  that  their  more  delicate  handling 
and  finer  sense  of  decorative  effiebf  were  essential  to  obtain 
the  elusive  blending  and  shading  which  constitutes  the 
unique  charm  of  the  old  stenciled  form  of  ornamentation.* 

*No  method  of  brush  painting  offers  adequate  substitute  for  the  old  stencil 
method,  which,  apparently,  called  for  a  judicious  use  of  the  fingers  in  applying 
dry  gold  or  bronze  powder. 


Today  Riverton  remains  much  as  in  the  past.  The  old 
shop  which  Lambert  Hitchcock  built  shelters  a  flourishing 
manufactory  of  small  rubber  goods,  and  the  mill  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  village,  where  the  chair  parts  were 
first  made,  is  now  used  as  a  paper  factory.  Attractive  and 
well-preserved  Colonial  houses  are  scattered  along  the 
main  street,  and  there  is,  also,  a  substantial  stone  church 
built  in  1829,  largely  through  the  generous  subscriptions 
of  Lambert  Hitchcock.  Amid  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
little  cemetery  reposes  Eunice,  Lambert’s  first  wife.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  of  her  husband’s  hopes  and  ambitions  lie 
buried  with  her.  But  he,  himself,  rests  otherwhere. 


Figs.  13 ,  14,  13,  and  16 —  Hitchcock-Alford  and  Variants  from  the  Hitchcock  Types 

The  first  chair  exemplifies  the  normal  Hitchcock  G?  Alford  style,  the  legs  showing  a  modification  of  the  urn  turnings  familiar  in  certain  Windsors.  The 
other  three  are  quite  radically  different.  Note  the  fiat  curved  stretcher  in  the  second,  the  shaped  splat  of  Figure  I5;and  the  reeded,  tapering  legs  terminating 
in  a  ball,  of  the  three.  Although  these  chairs  may  properly  be  given  the  general  designation  of  Hitchcock,  they  bear  every  evidence  of  being  by  another 
maker,  perhaps  by  three  others. 
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Early  American  House  Hardware.  I 

By  Wallace  Nutting 


TT  seems  probable  that  the  simplicity  of  American 
house  hardware  has  given  the  impression  to  architects 
and  students  that  it  is  not  worth  attention.  But  this 
very  simplicity  is  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  A  few  quiet 
lines  of  beauty  are  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  ol  Co¬ 
lonial  architecture  than  are  the  intricate,  and  even  flam¬ 
boyant,  designs  of  European  hardware. 

The  exceedingly  rich  and  elaborate  work  ot  the  German, 
Spanish,  old  French  and  Italian  masters  was,  no  doubt, 
inspired  largely  by  their  great  skill  as  armorers,  since  in 
that  work  they  brought  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  ar¬ 
tists  to  their  task.  They  naturally  carried  into  the  deco¬ 
rative  features  of  house  hardware  no  little  of  their  cunning 
as  artificers.  But  in  the  belief  that  Americans  ol  this  gen¬ 
eration  are  ready  to  observe  and  admire  the  work  of  early 
American  smiths,  I  have  prepared  these  articles  and 
illustrated  them  altogether  with  original  examples. 

The  first  call  on  the  house  smith  was  undoubtedly  for 
locks  for  chests.  While  these  were  not  stridly  house  hard¬ 
ware,  they  had  to  do  with  the  furnishings  of  the  home.  We 
do  not  find  here  anything  like  the  beautiful  locks  which 
have  been  imported  from  old  European  chests.  The  chest 
lock,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  often  concealed.  Elence 
it  is  left  outside  the  scope  of  present  observations. 

In  the  earliest  settlement,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
after,  in  certain  localities  wood  was  substituted  for  iron 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  houses  used  practically  no 
iron  except  for  nails;  and  these  were  confined  to  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  boards,  clapboards,  shingles  and  finish,  not 
being  employed  at  all  in  the  frame. 

Latches 

A  door  latch  consists  of  five  pieces,  besides  the  great 
nail  which  serves  as  a  pivot  for  the  latch.  These  parts  are 
the  handle ,  or  pull,  the  thumb  piece ,  the  latch  bar ,  its  guard, 
and  the  striker. 

The  handle  consists  of  an  arched,  or  bowed,  central 
seCtion  connected  at  each  end  to  a  base  plate,  more  or  less 
decorated.  In  this  plate,  at  the  top,  a  hole  is  mortised  for 
the  insertion  of  the  thumb  piece. 

The  thumb  piece  in  the  earlier  latches  is  sometimes  re¬ 
markably  attractive  in  its  construction.  The  seCtion  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  is  split,  or  barbed,  horizontally  for  one 
or  two  inches  back  from  the  plate.  After  the  thumb  piece 
is  inserted,  the  barb  is  bent  outward  so  as  to  secure  this 
seCtion  of  the  latch  in  place.  Later  on,  the  latch  plate  was 
thickened  at  the  mortise  hole  and  a  hole  was  drilled  through 
this  part  of  the  thickened  plate  and  thumb  piece  for  the 
insertion  of  a  small  iron  dowel.  This  was  considered  a  refine¬ 
ment;  but  the  earlier  latches  were  far  more  quaint. 

The  thumb  piece,  in  rare  instances,  was  decorated  on  the 
outer  edge  to  correspond  with  some  motive  on  the  plate. 
At  the  inside  and  curved  end,  where  the  thumb  piece 
tapered  to  a  pig  tail,  various  curlicues  were  used.  In 
some  instances,  a  very  simple  curve  produced  a  strong 
effeCt  of  quaintness. 


In  the  latches  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  tail 
piece  was  generally  cut  short,  leaving  an  unsightly  straight 
stub  which  gave  no  hold  for  the  hand.  As  a  compensation, 
a  small  cast  or  hammered  knob  was  riveted  to  the  latch  bar, 
or  the  bar  itself  was  curled  back  at  the  end  to  form  a  handle. 

The  latch  bar  proper,  of  course,  was  of  a  size  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  door.  The  least  artistic  form  terminated  on 
the  inside  end  with  a  circular  or  oval  flattening,  pierced  for 
the  pivot  nail.  In  the  artistic  forms  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  necessary  broadening  of  the  latch  bar  to  apply 
various  motives. 

The  catch,  or  striker,  terminated  with  a  long,  square 
taper,  sometimes  ragged  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  its 
becoming  loose.  In  some  instances,  but  rarely,  the  end  was 
clinched.  In  a  good  example,  the  head  of  the  catch  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  long  scrolled  brace  returned  to  the  door  and 
pierced  with  a  nail.  In  a  few  instances,  as  in  one  shown  in 
this  article,  two  such  braces  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
were  employed. 

Locks  were  not  used  in  connection  with  early  latches.  If 
employed,  they  were  entirely  separate.  The  latch  wassome- 
times  secured  on  the  inside  by  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  or 
metallic  wedge  between  the  latch  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
guard.  But  the  doors,  for  the  most  part,  were  secured  by 
solid  bars  of  wood  running  across  the  inside  and  fitting 
into  great  iron  staples,  although  one  iron  door  bar  was 
recently  discovered  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  stamped  with 
a  hammered  design  and,  of  course, — like  all  such  things — 
belonged  to  General  Washington! 

The  latches  of  wood  were  generally  of  oak,  but  some¬ 
times  of  maple.  There  is  no  question  that  these  latches, 
especially  when  large,  are  very  picturesque;  but  architects 
have  hesitated,  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  about  em¬ 
ploying  them  on  new  houses;  and  even  when  restoring  old 
houses,  they  have  used  them  very  sparingly.  Such  a  huge 
latch  is  still  in  use  in  the  Maria  Mitchell  House  on  Nan¬ 
tucket. 

Since  the  iron  latch  was  first  made  of  bog  ore,  which  is 
the  best  and  purest  sort,  the  claim  is  made  that  it  resisted 
rust  more  than  modern  iron.  Those  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  inform  us  that  the  oxidation  of  iron  is  encouraged  by 
impurities.  We  find,  however,  that  many  old  latches  are 
badly  rusted,  while  others  are  still  smooth  and  show  the 
beautiful  gray  which  is  the  normal  color  of  iron.  We  must 
conclude  that  then,  as  now,  there  were  variations  in  the 
quality  of  iron  and  differences  in  the  degree  of  its  exposure 
to  the  weather  according  to  its  placement  in  the  dwelling. 

The  bog  ore  was  tough  and  permitted  of  a  nice  manip¬ 
ulation.  For  the  same  purpose,  Scandinavian  iron  is  now 
used. 

The  dates  of  surviving  hardware  are  difficult  to  fix,  as 
we  have  rather  meagre  information.  Even  in  the  case  of 
a  very  ancient  house,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  if  the 
house  is  sufficiently  ancient,  the  hardware  is  likely  to 
have  been  renewed.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  very  earliest 
types  were  necessarily  the  best.  In  fadt,  the  handsomest 
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latches  we  have  found 
date  very  much  nearer 
1800  than  1700.  After 
1800,  however,  there 
was  a  distindf  and  rapid 
decline;  and  by  i83ocast 
handles  riveted  to  plates 
were  in  common  use; 
and  from  that  time  on 
nothing  was  produced 
at  all  worthy.  The  finest 
examples  of  latches  are 
often  found  on  church 
doors.  There  a  latch 
large  enough  to  allow 
very  bold  design  and  to 
be  visible  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  was  permissible. 

In  the  following  notes 
on  the  illustrations 
shown,  if  no  date  is  men¬ 
tioned,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  is  so  close 
to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  to  require  no 
closer  approximation: 

Number  i,  Size:  16^2  by 
lj/i  inches.  Found  in  New 
York.  The  thumb  piece  is 
particularly  good.  The  striker 
is  restored 

Number  2,  Size:  13  by  4 
inches.  A  type  often  found  on 
the  North  Shore. 

Number  3,  Size:  14  by  4 Y% 
inches. 

Number  4,  Size:  13  by  3 
inches.  A  triangular  latch, 
with  round  corners.  The 
handle  is  of  a  round  section. 

Number  5.  Size:  14  by  3^ 
inches.  Apointed  heart  design. 

Number  6,  Size:  12  by  2 ]A, 
inches.  The  ball  and  spear  de- 
sign. 

Number  7,  Size:  14  by  5|d 
inches.  A  most  quaint  fashion, 
called  the  flat  ball  and  spear. 

Number  8,  Size:  ii$4  by 
2p2  inches.  A  rounded  triangle 
design.  It  might  possibly  be 
called  a  heart. 

Number  9,  Size:  12  by  2f4 
inches.  A  scroll  design,  which 
we  must  otherwise  leave  un¬ 
named. 

Number  10,  Size:  izyi  by  3 
inches.  This  is  peculiar  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  keyhole  mortise  as  well 
as  a  thumb-piece  mortise.  We 
await  the  suggestion  of  a 
name. 

Number  ii,  Size:  9 Vz  by 
2l/i  inches.  A  somewhat  crude 
pattern  of  the  ball  and  spear. 

Number  12,  Size:  12^2  by 
inches.  The  round  triangle 
pattern. 
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Number  13,  Size:  13  by  3  inches.  A  somewhat  elongated  variant  of 
Number  8. 

Number  14,  Size:  n  -’s  by  3-’  s  inches.  A  triangle  with  two  rounded 
corners.  It  seems  to  have  no  appropriate  name  and  no  special  merit. 

Number  15,  Size:  ii)4  by  3  inches.  The  most  perfeCt  of  the  strongly 
shaped  heart  design. 


Number  16,  Size:  wt/iby  y/&  inches.  The  only  tulip  pattern  we  have 
noticed. 

Number  17,  Size:  1  by  5  inches.  It  might  be  called  a  disc  pattern. 
The  edges  of  the  circular  plates  are  finely  serrated. 

Number  18,  Size:  13  JL  by  2)4  inches.  An  attenuated  design  not  as 
easy  to  attach  rigidly  to  a  door  as  that  which  has  a  wider  plate.  It  was 

probably  made  for  some  door 
which  had  a  very  narrow  stile. 

Number  19,  Size:  16  by  2 
inches.  An  extremely  lean 
brother.  One  sees  how  the 
narrowness  of  the  plate  was 
sought  to  be  overcome  by  no 
less  than  five  nails;  whereas, 
three  is  the  rule. 

Number  20,  Size:  ij)4  by 
2)4  inches.  Might,  perhaps, 
be  called  a  ball  and  arrow 
pattern. 

Number  21,  Size:  24  inches 
long  ( the  largest  shown  in  this 
article).  We  digress  here  to 
show  the  beautiful  latch  of 
Dr.  Irving  P.  Lyon  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  the  son  and  worthy 
successor,  in  his  spirit  of  exaCt 
scholarship,  of  Dr.  Lyon  of 
furniture  fame.  It  is  a  latch 
of  very  remarkable  character¬ 
istics.  The  plate  is  scrolled 
with  a  sword-fish  end.  Indeed, 
we  think  we  shall  give  it  this 
name. 

For  so  simple  a  plate  it  is 
most  striking.  But  in  spite  of 
the  attractiveness  of  this 
plate,  the  palm  for  merit  in  an 
artistic  way  is  carried  off  by 
the  latch  bar.  This  is  17 
inches  in  length.  The  spike  at 
the  inside  end  is  $)4  inches 
long.  The  enlargement  for  the 
nail  is  heart  shaped  and  the 
bar  is  nicely  ornamented  at 
both  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  heart;  and  the  spike  ends 
in  a  ball.  At  the  large  end, 
this  latch  has  a  curious,  short 
square  turn.  The  thumb  piece 
shows  a  little  Colonial  pig¬ 
tail  scroll. 

Another  distinguished  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  latch  is  the  striker, 
the  only  one  I  show  with  two 
braces,  which  are  scrolled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  diverge  from 
the  striker  head  at  right 
angles.  Comparing  this  latch 
with  Number  25  I  find  that 
each  has  features  of  merit  not 
found  on  the  other;  but  I  am 
of  the  impression  that  the  re¬ 
markable  latch  bar,  together 
with  the  striker,  place  Num¬ 
ber  21  in  a  class  above  the 
others  shown. 

Number  22,  Size:  8p2  by  3 
inches.  A  triangular  style. 
This  latch  and  all  of  its  size, 
or  smaller,  were  appropriate 
for  inside  doors. 

Number  23,  Size:  9  by  2)4 
inches.  It  has  a  very  shallow 
bow  for  a  handle  and  is  also, 
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probably,  therefore,  an  inside  latch. 

Number  24,  Size:  8  by  2)4  inches. 
Another  heart-shaped  latch. 

Number  25,  Size:  22)4  by  4  yi 
inches.  A  very  elaborate  latch 
probably  taken  from  a  church.  It 
was  found  in  Lenox.  It  is  simply  a 
variant  of  the  ball  and  arrow  style. 
The  handle  at  the  centre  of  the 
bow  is  decorated  with  a  raised 
medallion,  undoubtedly  a  simple 
imitation  of  the  elaborate  decora¬ 
tions  on  foreign  latches.  This  raised 
work  could  scarcely  be  done  with  a 


18 

hammer,  and,  apparently,  was  not 
done  with  a  file.  It  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  a  die  was  made  on  which 
this  section  of  the  handle  was 
placed  when  hot,  and  the  raised 
design  was  embossed  upon  it  by 
vigorous  hammering.  Probably  a 
stamp  carrying  a  grooved  mold¬ 
ing  was  also  used.  This  handsome 
complex  groove  appears  on  the 
handle  of  the  medallion  just  de¬ 
scribed,  on  two  places  on  the  latch 
bar,  and  even  on  the  guard.  Com¬ 
pletely  carried  out  on  the  various 


19  20 

elements  of  the  latch, 
this  molding  gives  a  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  style. 

The  latch  bar  is  scrolled  by  a 
a  curl  at  the  inside  end  and  it  is 
ornamented  by  finger  grooves  at 
the  other  end.  These  suggest 
somewhat  the  knuckle  carving  on 
the  later  Windsor  chair  arms.  The 
bar  is  also  bevelled,  as  well  as  the 
guard.  The  striker  of  this  latch, 
while  not  original  with  the  latch, 
is  contemporary.  All  other  parts 
are  original. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

T>  'easures  For  ‘The  TMhodest  QolleElor 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  Antiques 
I  have  an  opportunity,  in  this  midsummer  month, 
to  clean  up  a  lot  of  correspondence  by  answering, 
in  the  view  of  all,  some  of  the  many  questions  which  come 
to  me  through  the  mails,  and  of  making  a  few  general 
reflections  upon  the  subject  of  book  collecting  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  most  delightful 
of  hobbies.  Not  that  I  am  a  stamp  collector,  like  one  of  my 
friends,  who,  by  taking  this 
method  of  answering  corre¬ 
spondence,  secures  a  supply  of 
postage  stamps;  for  many  of 
my  correspondents  fail  to  en¬ 
close  stamps  for  reply.  But  the 
questions  asked, while  verydi- 
verse  in  their  reference  to  par¬ 
ticular  books,  are  of  a  similar 
tenor  and  deal  principally 
with  the  value  of  some  one 
or  other  old  book  which  the 
owner  wishes  to  dispose  of, 
and  the  place  where  it  might 
be  sold.  I  am  not  going  to 
answer  such  questions  here. 

Within  the  last  twenty 
years  book  collecting  has 
come  to  be,  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  associated  with 
big  business;  either  because 
many  of  the  men  whose  names 
have  been  prominent  in  re¬ 
ports  of  book  sales  have  been 
millionaires,  or  because  the 
pricesof  the  rarest  books  have 
reached  a  height  which  was 
undreamed  of  by  our  fathers. 

The  newspapers,  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  sales,  give  promi¬ 
nence  -to  the  matter  of  price 
rather  than  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  or  interest  of  the  book 
sold,  and  so  have  fostered  a 
popular  delusion  that,  to  be  a 
book  collector,  one  must 
have  unlimited  means.  This 
is  too  bad;  for  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  has,  doubtless,  prevented 
many  from  making  a  mod¬ 
est  entry  into  a  field  where 
the  arrival  of  the  millionaire 
collector  is  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

Now  a  majority  of  the 
book  collectors  in  the  United 


States  are  not  rich  men,  as  the  term  is  used  today.  They 
are  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with  fair  in¬ 
comes;  they  live  in  houses  instead  of  palaces,  and  they 
enjoy  the  books  they  buy.  The  dealer  who  sells  thousand- 
dollar  books  to  the  wealthiest  collectors  usually  does  not 
despise  the  five-dollar  item  which  is  hugged  to  the  bosom 
of  the  humble  purchaser.  Indeed,  the  beginner  in  collect¬ 
ing  will  find  that  the  dealer  is  often  his  best  guide,  coun¬ 
sellor  and  friend.  If  he  is 
seeking  some  particular  book, 
the  dealer  will  exert  himself 
to  find  it;  and,  when  it  is 
found,  will  report  it  to  him 
not  at  an  exorbitant  price 
gauged  by  the  prospective 
purchaser’s  ability  to  pay, 
but  at  a  reasonable  market 
value  plus  a  small  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  trouble  of  finding 
the  book.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  selling  second-hand 
books  holds  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  honorable,  fair¬ 
dealing  men  as  can  be  found 
in  any  other  commercial  line 
— more,  I  daresay  (basing 
my  opinion  on  personal  ex¬ 
perience),  than  in  some  oth¬ 
ers.  The  amateur  collector, 
therefore,  should,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  form  partnership  with 
reputable  dealers,  and  his 
course  will  be  made  much 
smoother.  The  belief  that  the 
bookseller  is  a  formidable 
enemy  who  must  be  beaten 
by  strategy — it  at  all — is  a 
myth,  pure  and  simple. 

I  am  not  going  into  the 
subjeCt  of  the  pleasures  of 
book  collecting,  for  many 
books,  some  companionable, 
some  stupid,  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  theme.  It  is  one  of 
the  choicest  of  pleasures,  but 
the  collector  soon  finds  that  a 
large  part  of  the  pleasure  is  in 
the  pursuit  as  well  as  in  the 
possession  of  the  game,  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  comfortable 
glow  which  fills  one  who  has 
picked  up  a  rare  and  long- 
desired  book  for  a  few  cents, 


^Imprinted  at  London 

by  Iohn  Day  dwelling  ouer  Alderf- 

gate  beneth  fay  n  t  Martins  ,Anno  • 

‘Uj.  tijf.io.0f  sparc'o, 

gratia  & priuilegio  cRepce 

maieftatis. 

C't&fcerc  bookesareto  be  foID  a t  fife  flop 

finder  tfcc  gate. 

Fig.  1  —  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs 

Last  page  of  first  edition,  which  shows  the  portrait  of  the  printer, 
well  as  his  colophon. 
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Cue <mt$  nawfo?  tfyMdctz  0* 
of  ffr  tfitiofoWm  cnpr^nfeb;  /6g  me  Hilftanj 
at  iepmeptc  dje  £(te  of  our  &*&?  ♦£/*<■ 
<CCCC*^trfty+*tof;i$e  fooE  i®  &fe  fwwffofeb?  ou^of 
Jucnf^  mfc  «tgfg|f0  ^  (JtoBfc  ant?  puifjan*  &S? 

Qfotfone  <£*fc  of  ^^u^ecc  Po*b?  of  <j§ax&®  g  of  ^ 
2(k  of  Hp$()£/$£>ef<nteur  anbp  ^ttetfour  of  ffr  pcge  apof* 
<ot*q««  /f c*  cur  jjate*  ffc  (£©pe  >9  ff;i®  £cgamc  of 
Cnjfonb?  ant>?  <£cu?*nour  of  mp  fo*b?  ^cjpncc  of  Ha  (eg 
Q£n&?  t®  (0  a£  fu$©  fj>m©  a®  ft  ftts?  acccm^fffy® 
*§t®  fagt>?  £e*6t/t£  &£«>?  (%  6>  fente  6>  me  mj  otxtefy 
(jua^ei®  G>  oue*fce/Hftc{;e  J  faHe  g  fente 

ntan^  gtxft^nofoB&^anb  H^fe  (agatgt®  of  fft 
Q£cteX>jm<£  f  ft  £bode®  mate  nj  ftenfft  Hft'c^e  3  fts? 

oftt  afore  «*&?^«(  <£*fe£nf£  3  fttt>  fte>j  none  nj 
tif  (fttf  Pj?mC/  Q£nb?  (0  affc*Haits?  J  ten)  %&  mp  fapfc? 
fo*b?  g  fcffc?  fyn)  ft$>  J  ftt>?  reb?  g  feet;  ft'®  &oft  /  QZnty 
tffit  ft  ftb?  ter)  a  mea'6>*jp  tete  A;  £ft  fo(jbut  of  ffttatnf&i 
dot)  ffttof  W)  to  out  engGffft  ftmgGHfttn)  ftftity  tefhutfc? 
a  pngufcr  foSBte  g  tftnG  g&Cftmte  mp  f a$y  &*b?  teftteb? 
me  to  oue*fce  it  anb?  Hftue  a®  3  fftfte  fgnte  faufe  &  »r? 
rede  t'P/tB^uen;  3  «nf$e*t>?  $n6>  ijt®  Rtsfftp^ftif  3  eou« 
no£  amente  \t/ijA$ut  if  3  fftfte  (0  pttftme  3  rcigft  apxtue 
it/ffix  it  Ha®  xi$t  HeP  g  tonnpgufp  mate  «  £u*nffo&£>? 
nt6>  tt'5^  500b?  anb?  ftgr  engRff^/Jto^Hi^onb^ng  ft 
HiCCet?  me  6>  ouerfee  it  g  fftHt®?  me  bgue*«  t§mge®  Hft 
eft  a®  ftn)  femeb?  m^^t  6 1  Ctft  out  a®  biue^cc  ^tfue®  mf 
pue®  font  ftowf  Q^Kfante*  to  ter#  ant?  an'ftot^  g  cc^e  to 
otfc**H§icf)c  (ettw®  Here  fitgP  ajpertinmt  into  to  bide® 

Fig.  2 — Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers 
The  first  book  with  a  date  printed  in  England. 

which  gives  book-colle<5ting  a  commercial  aspehl.  Really, 
the  price  at  which  a  book  is  sold  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
value  to  the  booklover.  He  may  want  the  book  for  any  one, 
or  all,  of  twenty  different  reasons.  That  he  has  to  undergo 
the  pangs  of  seeing  some  richer  collector  carry  off  a  copy  in 
the  book  auction  rooms  only  enhances  his  joy  when  he 
picks  up  a  copy  somewhere  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  he  had 
been  willing  to  pay. 

The  ultimate  and  proper  destination  of  most  of  the 
books  published  is  the  paper-mill,  and  if  books  are  among 
those  unsouled  things  which  have  a  consciousness,  as  some 
esoteric  bibliophiles  assert,  happy  must  be  the  volume 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  collector  who  loved  it  for 
its  contents  before  it  came  to  its  martyrdom  in  the  pulp- 
vat.  Caxtons  have  been  used  for  wrapping  paper  and  il¬ 
luminated  manuscripts  as  playthings  for  children,  who 
were  allowed  to  cut  out  the  pretty  initial  letters  and  bright¬ 
ly  colored  pictures.  “A  book’s  a  book,  although  there’s 
nothing  in’t”;  but  “collectors’  books”  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  being  desirable  for  certain  characteristics 
which  are  not  possessed  by  books  in  general. 

The  collector  who  has  only  a  small  amount  to  spend  on 
his  hobby  must  have  time.  He  must  devote  himself  to  his 


work  with  a  zeal  of  which  the  collector  who  buys  what  his 
dealer  sends  to  him  knows  nothing.  And  he  will  soon  learn 
that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  form  a  “library  of 
the  world’s  best  literature”  in  first  editions.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  fields  so  large — lor  instance,  America — that  even  with 
the  wealthiest  collectors,  the  difficulty  is  one  of  selection. 

I  know  a  collector  of  autographs  who  was  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  a  complete  set  of  the  autographs  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Most  of  them  were  acquired 
v/ithout  difficulty.  The  rarer  ones  kept  him  occupied  for 
years,  until  he  lacked  only  that  of  Button  Gwinnett,  the 
Georgian  of  whom  only  one  signed  letter  is  known.  Finally 
he  secured  a  two-page  document  signed  by  Gwinnett,  for 
$4,600.  (This  document,  by  the  way,  had  been  sold  at 
auCtion  in  1886  for  only  $185.)  Even  at  the  high  price,  this 
is  considered  a  bargain  today,  and  it  makes  the  collector’s 
complete  collection  of  Signers  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
existence.  Yet  with  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  had 
accomplished  what  he  had  started  to  do  was  mingled  the 
regret  that  the  chase  was  over.  However,  being  a  true 
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Fig.j  —  The  Famous  Droeshout  Portrait 

From  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works — one  of  the  world’s 
rarest  books. 
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collector,  he  did  not  sit  down,  like  Alexander,  in  his  tent 
and  sigh  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
He  began  making  other  collections  of  autographs,  and  is 
still  experiencing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  advise  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  collecting  to  limit  himself,  at  the  outset,  to  lines 
of  collecting  in  which  the  crowning  end  may  be  defeated 
by  his  lack"  of  means.  But  this  need  not  deter  him  from 
taking  up  some  specialty  which  will  call  for  only  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  money  and  will  afford  fascinating  diver¬ 
sion.  More  than  this,  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  particular  line 
may  result  in  forming  a  col¬ 
lection  which,  if  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow,  is 
likely  to  have  a  market 
value  in  excess  of  what  it 
cost  him.  His  object,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  the  forming 
of  the  collection,  not  the  dis¬ 
posing  of  it. 

There  are  literally  thous¬ 
ands  of  interesting  books 
that  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  second-hand  stores  for 
a  mere  song.  A  collector  in 
special  lines  is  almost  sure 
to  find  something,  in  any 
second-hand  bookstore,  that 
will  fit  into  his  collection 
and  come  within  his  means. 

One  must  be  a  constant 
reader  of  catalogues,  and 
thisis  an  occupation  which  I 
recommend  to  many  of  my 
bookloving  friends  who  are 
going  away  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  expect  to  read 
nothing  but  the  lightest  of 
fiction.  Much  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  reading  probably  will 
come  to  naught,  but  it  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  the 
reading  of  summer  fiction. 

It  is  like  drifting  along 
down  stream  and  letting  the 
bait  and  hook  float  in  the 
water  behind  the  boat.  One 
may  occasionally  make  a 
strike;  and  when  one  en- 
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the  Stone  Age,  the  Dance  of  Death,  astrology,  ballads, 
chap-books,  guide-books,  bells,  boilers,  buccaneers,  clocks, 
circuses,  conjuring,  dancing,  earthquakes,  dragonflies, 
gambling,  gypsies,  Ku  Klux  Klan,  locomotives, marriage, 
miracles,  pageantry,  parables,  radium,  spectres,  sun  wor¬ 
ship,  surnames,  tobacco,  trade-marks,  valentines,  whales, 
year  books — and  so  on,  through  the  alphabet  forward  and 
backward.  These  may  seem  like  out-of-the-way  subjects 
in  which  the  securing  of  the  published  literature  might  not 
be  difficult,  but  on  most  of  these  subjects  bibliographies 

have  been  published,  some¬ 
times  embracing  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  titles. 

As  a  specialty  in  which 
the  beginner  in  collecting 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of 
making  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  at  little  cost  I  would 
notrecommend  anyof  these. 
One  might  divide  one  of 
these  specialties  into  parts 
and  take  a  seCtion  for  his 
field.  For  instance,  instead 
of  trying  to  get  everything 
printed  about  clocks,  he 
might  devote  himself  to 
collecting  the  literature  of 
hall  clocks,  and  would  then 
find  himself  left  with  an 
order  on  his  hands  which  it 
would  take  years  to  fill. 
The  essential  thing  is  for 
the  collector  to  seleCt  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  is  interested 
and  he  will  shortly  learn 
how  much — or  rather  how 
little  —  he  knows  of  the 
literature  about  it. 

The  beginner  in  collect¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  acquire  a 
heterogenous  mass  of  books, 
too  many  of  which  will  be 
incomplete  or  poor  copies. 
If  he  is  a  wise  man,  his 
purchases  are  restricted  as 
he  goes  along,  and  he  ulti- 
matelv  arrives  at  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  collection  which 
will  have  both  interest  and 
value. 
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The  Kilmarnock  Burns 
Title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  books  to  be  found  in 
original  condition. 


counters  in  a  catalogue  the  title  of  a  book  which  he  has 
long  sought  for  his  collection,  he  at  once  sits  up  and 
begins  hauling  in  his  line.  Possibly  the  line  may  have 
merely  stuck  in  the  weeds  or  fouled  a  twig — the  book  may 
be  sold.  If  so,  no  harm  is  done.  The  fisherman  is  as  well  off" 
as  he  was  before,  and  he  can  resume  his  idle  occupation. 

There  are  collectors  of  books  on  almost  every  subject. 
Among  the  hobbies  which  tempt  collectors,  outside  of  the 
well-known  fields  of  first  editions,  Americana,  history  and 
literature,  in  their  various  ramifications,  I  know  of  col¬ 
lectors  of  books  on  alphabets,  amusements,  the  Ice  Age, 


He  who  becomes  a  specialist  in  any  line  of  collecting 
will  come  to  know  his  books,  regard  them  as  friends,  and 
be  the  means  of  spreading  useful  information  upon  his 
favorite  topic.  Undoubtedly  most  book  collectors  aie  not 
specialists;  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  but 
something  outside  of  their  line  when  it  comes  then  wa\ , 
either  because  it  is  cheap  or  attractive  in  binding,  01  be¬ 
cause  they  think  thev  should  know  more  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  I  he  way  of  the  colleCtoi  is  indeed 
full  of  pitfalls,  but  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  is  himself. 
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Fig.  1  —  The  Peepshow  (8  ft.  high,  14  ft.  16  in.  wide) 

One  of  a  set  of  four  Gobelin  tapestries  sold  at  the  Rothschild  sale  at  Christie’s,  June  13,  1923. 


Antiques  Abroad 

Ball  Booms,  Battlefields  &‘D  Baxter  'Prints 

By  Autolycos 


< LONDON:  The  stability  of  the  sovereign  has  begun  to 
have  its  effecff  on  the  English  art  world:  and  high 
prices  for  fine  things  are  again  the  rule  in  the 
auction  rooms.  At  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony 
Rothschild’s  collection,  to  which  I  alluded  last  month, 
M.  Edouard  Jonas  of  Paris  bought  four  panels  of  Gobelin 
tapestry  with  Boucher  subjects,  signed  F.  Boucher ,  for 
£  15,750.  Ele  seems  to  have  executed  a  stratagem  on  his 
opponents  by  suddenly  stopping  short,  after  bidding  up  to 
some  three  thousand  pounds,  to  engage  in  unconcerned 
conversation  with  some  friends.  Meanwhile  the  bidding 
was  taken  up  by  the  auctioneer’s  clerk  on  behalf  of  an  un¬ 
known  buyer.  But  the  unknown  buyer  was  M.  Jonas  him¬ 
self;  and  he  has  triumphantly  taken  the  Gobelin  panels 
back  to  France.  The  Louis  XV  marquetry  table  with 
sliding  top,  enclosing  drawers,  and  stamped  J.  L.  Cosson, 
which  was  illustrated  last  month,  brought  £4,935.  The 
total  for  a  hundred  lots  was  £68,734. 

A  reiterated  note  in  this  page  has  been  the  dispersal  of 
old  English  collections  of  great  historic  interest.  The 
stately  homes  of  England  are  now  the  subject  of  a  curious 
plea  for  state  support  as  museums,  from  Lord  Lascelles, 
the  husband  of  Princess  Mary.  He  has  suggested  that 
owners  of  historic  houses  supplied  with  picture  galleries 
and  old  furniture  should  be  regarded  as  keepers  of  na¬ 
tional  museums  and  should  receive  a  government  subsidy. 
He  instances  Chesterfield  House  and  Syon  House  where 


furniture  was  made  to  fit  the  surroundings,  and  maintains 
that  to  disperse  the  contents  of  a  complete  home  repre¬ 
senting  eighteenth  century  England  is  not  to  add  to  art 
advancement. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Percy  Hotspur,  as  befits 
his  name,  has  expressed  in  trenchant  manner  his  chagrin 
at  the  excessive  death  duties  applicable  to  his  art  col¬ 
lections.  If  the  nation  wants  to  keep  heirlooms  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  England,  the  nation  must  confiscate 
them  to  prevent  their  owners  selling  them.  We  shall  soon 
see  the  Italian  laws  prohibiting  works  of  art  from  leaving 
the  country  adapted  for  use.  All  circumstances  are  head¬ 
ing  to  that.  The  effedt  will  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  every 
famous  work  of  English  art  in  America. 

Russian  Diamonds .  The  Romanoff  jewels  have  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  treasures  of  the 
Kremlin,  the  gorgeous  panoply  of  the  Winter  Palace  at 
Petrograd,  and  the  private  collecflions  of  the  Czar  and  of 
his  ill-starred  consort  have  been  parcelled  out,  as  I  prog¬ 
nosticated  some  months  ago,  in  suitable  lots  to  fit  the  va¬ 
rious  European  and  American  markets, — not  excluding 
South  America.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  wealthy  negro  magnates  will  deck  themselves  with 
some  of  the  spoil  of  the  Bolshevik  syndicate.  Already 
agents  have  been  discovered  attempting  to  pass  the 
Afghan  frontier  into  India  to  dispose  of  wonderful 
stones.  Through  the  Russian  diplomatic  envoy  at  Berlin, 
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Fig.  2  —  Table  of  Carved  Walnut  ( 1610-1643 ) 

An  example  of  the  Style  Louis  XIII,  which  contains  the  germs  of  many  sub¬ 
sequent  developments.  At  Fontainebleau. 


M.  Krestinksy,  a  parcel  guarded  by  a  squad  of  Russian 
political  police  recently  came  to  Amsterdam.  The  selling 
price  was  over  £1,000,000.  A  similar  transaction  is  on  the 
eve  of  settlement  in  London. 

Pocahontas.  The  Princess  Pocahontas  has  caused  more 
stir  than  was  expected.  A  number  of  scientists,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  were 
allowed  to  excavate  at  Gravesend,  as  was  stated  in 
Antiques  lor  March,*  where,  likewise,  a  portrait  of  the 
princess  was  published.  It  should  have  been  known,  as  I 
then  stated,  that,  as  the  church  was  burnt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
lady’s  remains  seemed  speculative.  Armed  with  calipers, 
experts  from  the  British  Museum  have  attempted,  among 
the  skulls  found  in  the  process  of  excavation,  to  identify 
that  of  the  princess.  But  this  they  have  failed  to  do.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Home  Office  will  allow  further  disturb¬ 
ance  of  old  graves.  Certain  well-known  men  have  written 
to  the  press  condemning  this  vandalism. 

Archaeology  is  one  thing,  but  the  unwarranted  disturb¬ 
ing  of  the  dead  is  another.  The  same  principle  was  applied 
by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  stated  that  he  would  not 
remove  the  body  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarch  whose  tomb 
he  was  rilling.  But  the  incident  at  Gravesend  has  been 
eclipsed  by  another  incident  at  New  York,  where  other 
collectors,  to  wit,  Collectors  of  Customs,  have  broken 
sacred  seals  on  Atlantic  liners.  Princess  Pocahontas  may 
be  dismissed  as  a  cobweb;  the  collecting  of  antiques  John 
Bull  properly  recognizes  as  natural  in  his  cousins  from 
America;  but  he  does  resent  having  his  relatives  dictate 
to  him  what  he  shall  drink  at  his  own  table  on  the  high 
seas,  under  the  Union  Jack,  from  the  three-mile  limit  to 
Plymouth  or  Liverpool. 

France.  France  always  offers  the  exquisite  in  art.  Re¬ 
cently,  at  Fontainebleau,  I  came  across  two  tables  which 
told  their  own  story,  as  I  set  it  forth  here.  They  were  as 
far  apart  in  location  as  in  time.  But  the  historical  events 
between  linked  them  up,  just  as  they  always  do  if  one 
reads  them  aright.  For  furniture  refleCfs  the  tendencies  and 
even  the  madnesses  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  But 
as  for  our  tables; — the  one  is  massive,  without  the  sump¬ 
tuous  aggressiveness  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period.  The 
swags  might  be  Italian  or  English.  There  is  nothing  ob- 

*Vol.  Ill,  p.  132. 


trusive.  The  winged  sphinx  supports  might  almost  be  of 
the  Napoleonic  Empire.  Jump  two  periods  and  see  how 
logical  the  Gallic  race  is.  Note  the  Louis  XVI  example. 
Observe  the  overloaded  ornament  and  the  mixture  of 
motifs  in  the  body  of  the  table  and  in  the  legs  and  mark 
the  writhing  winged  figures  of  the  supports, — a  long  way 
from  the  earlier  and  calmer  sphinx.  Almost  are  they  the 
sisters  of  the  Fates  in  the  Marie  Antoinette  period; — sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  hundred  women  whose  throats  cried  out  for 
the  heads  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  young  Dauphin  in 
Paris. 

“Twiste  ye,  twine  ye,  even  so.”  That  seems  the  weird 
message  of  the  Marie  Antoinette  table  to  a  restless  world; 
and  I  thought  of  old  Lord  Bertie,  the  British  Ambassador’s 
words  to  Melba,  when,  in  July,  1914,  she  had  been  dancing 
until  the  pearly  grey  hours  of  the  Paris  dawn:  ‘‘Do  you 
know  your  history  of  the  Roman  Empire?  .  .  .  Do  you 
know  when  they  were  dancing  in  blue  wigs,  in  green  wigs, 
in  heavy  gold  and  bright  jewels — always  dancing,  Rome 
was  breaking.  .  .  .  Try  to  remember  what  I  say  to  you; — 
dancing  feet  always  bring  war.” 

Print  Mania.  A  species  of  fanaticism  has  seized  English 
collectors.  Beware  of  it  in  America.  It  is  the  mania  for 
coloured  prints,  termed  Baxter,  accompanied  also  by  Le 
Blonds.  They  represent  a  clever  process  of  reproducing,  in 
colours  from  blocks,  inane  pictures  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  most  trivial  and  insipid  character.  Among  these 
The  Swing,  The  Gleaners ,  Windsor  Castle ,  Pet  Rabbits, 
Snowballing,  Lhe  Welsh  Harper  and  hundreds  of  other  ab¬ 
surdly  inept  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  the 
head  of  music.  I  hope  every  reader  of  Antiques  will  join 
in  stemming  this  wave  of  insanity  if  it  should  pass  Ellis 
Island.  As  a  process  the  Baxter  is  interesting.  But  the  prices 
for  absurdities  a  few  inches  square  are  too  preposterous! 
With  all  the  world  of  art  before  us,  Italian  art,  French  art, 
Russian  Art,  Scandinavian  art,  to  say  nothing  of  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman  art  (why  even  now  a  coin  of  Julius 
Caesar,  genuine,  can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings),  Baxter 
triumphs  are,  as  the  Irishman  said,  “a  flymark  in  the 
ocean.”  But  perhaps  this  craze  for  honeyed  flapdoodle  is  a 
reaClion  from  years  of  bitterness. 


Fig.  3 —  Console  Table  (/774-/79J) 

In  the  late  Style  Louis  XVI.  The  strange  winged  figures  are  not  quite  sphinx 
and  not  quite  mermaid.  At  Fontainebleau. 


Antiques  at  the  Source 

THE  collecting  and  selling  of  antiques,  as  conducted  by  us,  is  a  highly  organized  business, 
calling  for  knowledge,  patience,  and  a  heavy  capital  investment. 

Gathered  up  from  innumerable  obscure  sources  by  experts  trained  to  search  out  the  rare  and 
unusual,  our  antiques  come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the  country.  We  then  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

To  buy  antiques  from  us,  therefore,  is  to  procure  them  virtually  at  the  source. 

FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMANN 

65,  67  and  6 8  Qharles  Street  :  :  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Massachusetts  Beautiful 

Ad  Wallace  Nutting  Boo/ffvith  about  three  hundred  pi  Bures 

(All  That  the  Covers  Will  Hold) 

CT'HIS  book  contains  hundreds  of  references  printers  in  the  country.  A  perfect  gift  book,  travel 
-*■  to  quaint  Massachusetts  houses  and  a  large  book,  auld  lang  syne  book,  pidlure  book,  library 
number  of  sketches  of  the  same,  both  within  and  book,  $4.00  postpaid. 

without,  together  with  Massachusetts  landscapes,  We  also  issue  V ermont  Beautiful ,  Connecticut 
all  done  in  beautiful  duo-tone  ink  by  the  beff  Beautiful,  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  etc. 

OLD  AMERICA  COMPANY  ::  ::  Framingham ,  ^Massachusetts 


For  Dining  Room  or  for  a  Board  of  Directors 


EDWARD  KNODLE 

127^2  Summit  zAvenue  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

Telephone,  2oq8-j  and  2oq8-w 


C Three  7 art  ‘Dining  7ahle 

Duncan  Phyfe  period. 

Built  of  mahogany  and  in 
original  condition  with¬ 
out  refinish  of  any  kind. 
Width,  60  inches;  length, 

10  feet  6  inches.  Reducible 
by  removal  of  one  section. 

Price  of  this  table  on  application.  Ask  like¬ 
wise  concerning  other  furniture,  jewelry,  fire¬ 
arms,  and  all  antiques. 


One  Success  JFeads  to  ^Another 

zA year  ago  we  announced  the  enlargement  of  our  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  id 
Tea  Room  at  Franklin,  N.  H. 

On  July  firft  we  announced  the  opening  of  a  new  shop 

at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

on  the  Lafayette  Road 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  fiiTEA  Room  will  continue  to  serve  luncheon, 
tea,  dinner,  and  to  offer  an  attractive  line  of  antiques  (on  theT)aniel  Webster  Highway 
at  Franklin,  N.H.)  Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 


■The 

Mattapoisett  Triangle 

TMlassa  chu  setts 

Main  Street  $  Telephone  i  52-3 

T ea — <l Antiques — Handicrafts 

Early  American  day-bed,  Sheraton  and  curly  maple 
high-po^t  beds,  Sandwich  lace  glass,  hooked  and 
braided  rugs,  Hessian  andirons,  English 
walnut  high-boy,  Boulle  table,  curly 
maple  chekt,  corner  cupboards. 

CLOCK  WORKS 

The  final  justification  of  a  clocfjs  not  its 
case ,  but  its  wor\s 

The  manufacture  of  clock  works  being  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I  can  supply  dealers  and  cabinet  makers  with 
reliable  works  to  fit  old  or  new  banjo,  lyre,  and  long- 
case  shelf  timepieces. 

G.  R.  S.  Killam 

Tawtucket  :  Tlhorle  Island 


Follow  the  Treasure  Qhart 


For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  <3. Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

‘ Decorating  and  Historical Qhina ,  Bottles, 

(jup  ' Plates ,  ( jl ass  ware ,  fine  ns, 

(furrier  \ Prints ,  (joins ,  etc. 


The  Colonial  Antique  Store 

313  Eddy  Street ,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

(near  the  Campus  Arch  at  Cornell  University) 

OU  will  find  our  Stock  the  largest  and  moSt  complete  in  the 
country.  Old  plain  and  curly  maple  pieces.  Duncan  Phyfe 
examples  with  unusual  carvings.  Heppelwhite  desks  and  dress¬ 
ers.  Over  two  hundred  mirrors  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes.  About 
four  hundred  Currier  prints.  Wonderful  colledlion  of  hooked 
rugs,  coverlets,  Paisley  shawls  and  quilts.  Fireplace  sets.  Four 
poSt  beds.  A  colledtion  of  over  a  thousand  chairs.  Sandwich  and 
Lancaster  glassware.  Pewter  work. 

When  touring  through,  be  sure  to  visit  our  place.  Photos  and  price  list  of  anything 
you  are  interested  in  cheerfully  furnished.  We  ship  everywhere. 

WALTER  FRANCIS  LARKIN 


In  cl Ancient  Portsmouth 


The  sea  coaSf  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
paSt,  continues  a  steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  diftincftion. 


E.  A.  WIGGIN 


350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


jSdlie  Sprague  Hoctooob 

9  w  estport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Norwalk  845 


Hutch  Tables,  Dutch  Foot  Tables,  Gateleg  Tables,  Tavern  Tables;  Candle 
Stands;  Pine  and  MapleCheSts;  CornerCupboards;Cherryand  Birch  Side¬ 
board,  small;  Pine  Dressers;  Highboys,  Pine  and  Maple,  Curly  Maple, 
Cherry;  Old  American  Prints  in  Color  by  N.  Currier,  Currier  6?  Ives  and 
Kellogg;  Silhouettes,  Historical,  andOld  Blue  China;  Old  Woven  Coverlets 
in  Red  and  White  and  Blue  and  White;  High  and  Low  PoSt  Beds;  Windsor 
Chairs,  Fiddleback  Chairs,  and  Ladderback  Chairs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Pewter;  Lanterns;  Horn ofPlenty Compotes; Goblets;  EarlyGlass 
and  Bottles;  Andirons;  Mirrors;  Desks;  Whale  Oil  Lamps;  Pair  Yellow 
Whale  Oil  Lamps,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  visit  us.  Colonial  House  open  all  year  round. 


Early  ^American 
Silver  Brazier 

By  John  Coney  (1655-1722) 

THIS  BRAZIER  was  originally 
owned  and  used  by  the  maker, 
John  Coney,  and  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Mehita'bel,  and  descended  six 
generations  to  the  present  owners.  It  is  the  only  Coney  brazier  with 
handle  known  and  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  claw  and  wood  ball  feet  and 


wood  handle. 

GEORGE  C.  GEBEEEIN,  fold  &  Silversmith 


79  CHESTNUT  STREET,  BOSTON 


...J8  8  •>••• 


A  CHOICE  o/CHAIRS 


The  visitor  to  New  York  will  find  our  shop 
accessible  and  our  prices  below 
metropolitan  averages. 

T o  reach  us: 

Fifth  Avenue  Buses:  —  No.  6  and  9.  72nd  Street  Cross¬ 
town,  passes  the  door. 

No.  5.  To  Broadway  and  72nd  Street. 

Subway:  —  Weft  Side,  72nd  Street  Express  Station. 

Elevated:  —  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  72nd  Street  Station. 
Surface  Line:  —  Broadway  (Red  Cars)  to  72nd  Street. 


EDITH  RAND 
ANTIQUES 

1 61  West  J2nd  Street ,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Endicott  8585 


Fan-back.  Windsor  Brace-back  Windsor  Windsor  Arm 
C stenciled )  {maple)  {black) 


Vase-back  Vase-back  Vase-back 

{maple)  {pine  and  maple )  {maple) 


Marked  Chippendale  Hitchcock  Type 

Hitchcock  Ribbon-back  {6  perfect) 

{maple) 


H.  M.  Reid 

Antiques 


TRENTON 

SJew  Jersey 

r 


WE  have  on  display  in  our  Show 
Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  the  moCt 
comprehensive  collection  of  Antiques 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey — which  can  be 
inspected  or  purchased  at 

‘Private  Sale 


RARE  judgment  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  in  this  business  assures 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  on  tour 
thru  this  historical  city  of  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  some  worthy  specimens  in 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  engravings,  etc.  There 
are  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Highboys,  Empire 
and  Colonial  CheSts  of  drawers,  Bookcase- 
Secretaries,  Martha  Washington  Sewing 
Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  old  Gateleg  Table 
{18th  century ),  Colonial  Mirrors,  Ladder-back 
Rockers,  Candelabras,  Sandwich  glass,  Lustre 
pieces  in  Pitchers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Sheraton 
Sideboard,  etc. 

IMPORTANT 

We  are  specializing  in  Oriental  Rugs 
and  have  on  hand  a  wonderful  variety  of 
the  best  weaves  in  sizes  ranging  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest . 


r 

REID’S 

Antique  SJ  Art  Q cilleries 

27-29  Jfo.  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancen  fane 


TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 


d  8  9  y- 


(i Antiques 


personally  dun 
from  the  dust  of 


Ufew 


England' s 

o 

past 


HERE  you  will  find, 
in  their  original  cob¬ 
webby  coverings,  such 
rare  pieces  as:  — a  pine 
Highboy;  a  pine  Candle 
Stand  with  round  base 
and  ball  feet;  a  paneled 
two-drawer  Pine  Chesft 
with  pear  shaped  feet; 
a  curly  maple  Slant  Lid  Desk;  Colonial  hall  candle 
lantern,  Gothic  design  on  six  sided  glass  globe;  Slaw 
Bed,  six  legs,  all  original  Stenciling;  six  Sandwich 
glass  Bird  Salts;  Cup  Plates;  large  colledtion  Histori¬ 
cal  Flasks,  Stiegel  pressed  and  Sandwich  glass. 


E.  C.  HALL 

1 45 Longmeadow  Street ,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(On  main  route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  three  blocks  from  the 
Springfield  line) 


LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  SIGN! 


In  Plymouth,  AhCass. 

Old  (furiosity  Shop 

25  years  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  distributing 
every  variety  of  antique 
furniture, glass,  china,  metal 
goods ,  prints  and  engravings 

Call  or  write 

William  B.  McCarthy 

30  SANDWICH  STREET  :  :  PLYMOUTH 


CLIFTON  W.  GREENE 
y Antique  Shop 

OPPOSITE  THE  OLD  MUSTER  FIELD 

545  Co n cord  Street 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 


1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  street  from  Yale  University 


Ufew  Haven ,  Connecticut 


Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 
Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 


COBB  &  DAVIS 

Early  Miner i can  Furnishings 

WHEN  in  Maine,  visit  our  fifteen-room 
■  *  house  filled  with  early  American  Fur¬ 
niture,  clean  and  finished  for  delivery. 

—  also  — 

three  other  shops  full  to  the  roof  with  antiques 
covered  with  cobwebs  and  du£t,  ju£t  as  bought 

COBB  df  DAVIS  •  ffnfland,  efCCaine 


WORK  TABLE 


Martha  Washington  work  table  in 

Mahogany  by  Duncan  Phvfe.  In  its  original 
condition,  Carved  Pedestal,  Reeded  Legs,  Satinwood 
Veneered  Drawers,  a  keystone  shaped  Panel  of  Satin- 
wood  on  each  of  the  ends. 


File  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GINSBURG  fc?  LEVY 


An  unusually  fine  collection  of  Early  American  Furniture 
on  view  at  the  present  time.  Inspection  invited 


A  9  0  b 


Dhe  ‘Daintiest  Imaginable  Des/^ 


i  yet  sturdily  built, 
this  piece  answers 
perfectly  the  de¬ 
mand  for  small 
scale  coupled 
with  serviceabili¬ 
ty.  Its  width  is  21 
inches — less  than 
two  fee  t — it  s 
depth  just  i  2 
inches.  When 
open,  the  writing 
board  reSts  at  the 
convenient  height 
of  28^  inches. 

Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  is 
but  one  item 
from  a  £tock  of 
early  American 
furniture,  china, 
glass  and  silver 
which  represents 
the  developed 
ta£te  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  twenty  yeais  of  cohering.  Your  personal  inspection  is 
invited. 


BERNSTEIN 


<l Authentic  Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


^An  Unusual  (fo  llecl  ion  of 

Early  American  Furniture 

WE  have  just  purchased  a  collection  of  furniture,  glass, 
brasses,  and  pewter,  which  we  feel  is  the  finest  and  mo£t 
varied  that  we  have  ever  secured.  Supplementing  our  regular  £tock, 
we  have  on  display,  at  the  present  time,  the  finest  collection  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  offer. 

Among  the  more  unusual  pieces  just  received  are: 

A  high  poSt  bed  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  poCts  fluted  and 
carved  with  acanthus  leaf,  with  beautifully  carved  headboard  of 
broken  arch  design  finished  with  large  carved  eagle  with  spread 
wings;  three  claw-foot  mahogany  sofas;  a  low-poCt  carved  maple 
bed;  two  mahogany  and  one  cherry  dressing  tables;  a  mahogany 
claw-foot  carved  pedestal  workCtand;  five  mahogany  pedeCtal 
workCtands;  one  lyre-base  workCtand;  two  lyre-base  card  tables; 
a  mahogany  flat-top  highboy;  numerous  tilt-top  stands  and  tables; 
five  sets  of  prism  candelabra;  three  secretary  desks;  a  mahogany 
Sheraton  swell-front  cheCf  of  drawers;  five  very  fine  old  console 
tables  with  marble  tops;  a  cherry  and  maple  slant-top  desk; 
numerous  other  beds,  cheats,  tables,  chairs,  stands,  etc.;  many 
pieces  of  pewter,  copper,  luCtre,  and  brass;  several  fine  coverlets 
and  Paisley  shawls;  a  number  of  old  prints,  frames,  and  paintings. 

We  solicit  correspondence  and  will  be  glad  to  give  description  and 
photographs  of  any  pieces  of  interest  to  collectors  and  dealers. 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

^Dealers  in  Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bed  Bolts y 
TVrenches 


and  Orna¬ 
ments 


No.  5  —  Stamped  Brass 


A 


L  .  F  I  R  M  I  N 

34-36  cPortla?id  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


JANE  FRANCES 

INCORPORATED 

33  River  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Antiques 

On  view  an  interesting  collection  of 

Old  Furniture 
Fine  China  G3  Glass 
Chintz 

Silver  G3  Pewter 

Summer  Shop  —  351  South  Street 
cPittsfield ,  ^Massachusetts 

Located  on  the  State  Road  between  Pittsfield  and  Lenox,  Mass. 


‘Ban  jo  flocks 

Colonial  mirrors  with  painted 
pictures;  maple  Heppelwhite 
sofa,  4  legs  in  front,  un  restored 
condition;  choice  beaded  bags; 
opalescent  Sandwich  knobs; 
furniture,  china  and  glass. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome 

Christine  J.  Steele 

396  Adams  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

of  Milton  Hill  Telephone  Milton  2348 -R 


led  Clock 


BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot:  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H .  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 


William  K.  Mackay  Company 

t Auctioneers  &  ^Appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

QolleBions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


Competently  Tfe  stored  Jlrhen  Sold  j 
Before  That,  in  the  Tough 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  21  I 


I  EIave  Recently  Acquired 

The  Old  Tuckerman  House 

WHERE  I  WILL  DISPLAY  MY 

Early  American  Antiques 

The  collection  includes  a 

Varied  assortment  of  furniture  in  Pine,  Maple  and 
Mahogany.  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Chintzes,  etc. 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond’s  Hill  telephone  connection  Gloucester, ettCass . 

Cabinet-maker  ::  Carver  ::  Finisher  ::  Upholsterer 


iVl  Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 
It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  3981 


Plan  for  funcheon  or  Tea 

in  an  old-fashioned  house  amid  old- 
fashioned  furniture.  What  you  fancy  you 
may  make  your  own,  for  the  place  is  full  of 
things  curious,  old,  beautiful  and  enticing. 

Ye  BRADFORD  ARMS 

59  Qourt  Street ,  Plymouth,  DSC  as x a c hu setts 


Jtlarton  Ultba  #reene 


e SMaster  (graft smart 


Old-fashioned 

Prays 

Restored 


Old 

Designs 

Reproduced 


Special  Luncheon  and  Tea  Parties  by  writing ,  or 
telephoning  Plymouth  446 


Studio:  Grafton,  Mass. 


„jr 

1 


92  y 


To  \ Dealers  Wanting  to  Save  Time  &  Travelling  Expenses : 

I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  A  WONDERFUL  STOCK  OF  GENUINE  OLD 
MAHOGANY,  SATINWOOD  and  OAK  FURNITURE 


ioo  pairs  of  Bedposts. 

40  Sidetables  and  Sideboards. 

50  Long  Case,  Bracket  and 
Wall  Clocks. 

«;o  Cheats  of  Drawers  and 
Bureau  in  mahogany,  wal¬ 
nut,  satinwood,  and  oak. 

40  Dining  Tables  in  mahog¬ 
any  and  oak. 

Old  Steel  Fenders  and  Brass- 
top  Trivets. 

Chippendale  Period  Screens 
with  needle-work  panels, 
and  a  rare  Charles  II.  bead- 
work  panel  in  a  beautifully 

A  very  early  antique  Welsh 
Oak  Dresser,  with  original 
spoon  rack  above  shelves.  The 


carved  Chippendale  Period 
tripod  screen. 

40  Antique  Tea,  Dinner  and 
Dessert  Services  in  ffock, 
from  simple  Staffordshire 
tea  sets  to  an  elaborate 
Crown  Derby  dinner  serv¬ 
ice  of  146  pieces. 

Old  Sunderland  Luffre  Jugs 
and  Tankards. 

Tea  sets  marked  E.  Wood  C? 
Sons. 

A  very  rare  buff  of  Handel, 
made  by,  and  marked, 

R.  Wood. 


plates  and  dishes  are  old  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Pottery  with  Amer¬ 
ican  views  in  blue  and  white. 


J.  CORKILL,  Tock  Ferry,  Qheshire,  England 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques, Birkenhead 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


The  Tine  cRoom  SO* 

One  of  five  show  rooms  filled  with  the  choicest 
pieces, — all  guaranteed. 


Queen  Anne  Cottage 

<***  AT  QUEEN  ANNE  CORNERS 

Accord,  Massachusetts 

Inland  State  Road — Between  Boston  and  Plymouth 


•{  9  3  b 


The  John  Alden  Antique  Shop 

Ply mouth,  Ahtass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.) 

IT 

<lA  fne  assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

J  Farrington ?  England 

19  MINUTES  FROM  23  MINUTES  FROM  25  MINUTES  FROM 

MANCHESTER  LIVERPOOL  CHESTER 

THERE  is  a  good  antique  Store  in  the  above  town. 

The  proprietor  will  welcome  any  American  callers. 
He  has  no  reproductions,  no  fakes,  no  rubbish.  Genuine 
goods  only ,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Patronized  by  several  leading  American  dealers 

MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  IT  AND  CALL 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

(Member  0}  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

129  Bridge  Street  Warrington 

Warren  W.  Creamer 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  next  door  below  the  Banking  House,  and 
at  his  warehouse  on  Depot  Street,  near  the  Colonel 
Reed  Mansion  in 

/ f ? al dob  0  rough  ,  FACaine 

a  great  variety  of  furniture,  looking  glasses,  blue 
printed  ware,  china,  glass,  earthen  and  Stone  ware, 
brass  andirons  and  warming  pans,  cantors,  tea  trays, 
etc.,  allot  which  may  be  had  for  cash  or  approved  credit. 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway  between  Bath  and  Rockland 

I  N  G  L  E  S  I  D  E 


ANTI  Q^U  E  S 

L.  E.  Blackmer  North  Woodbury ,  Conn. 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  dfeyo  \ Bedford ,  ■'NT ass . 

Located  Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 

ANTIQUES 

Chairs;  Tables;  Secretaries;  Cupboards;  Beds;  Bureaux;  Brass  and  Cop¬ 
per  Cooking  Utensils;  Brass  Candlesticks  and  Lamps;  Glass  Articles  of 
all  kinds,  both  colored  and  crystal;  Chinese  Lacquer  Boxes,  Trays,  etc.; 
Andirons  of  all  kinds,  brass,  caSt  iron  and  wrought  iron;  CheSts  of  all 
kinds;  Old  Lithographs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Waterford  Glass;  Bristol  Glass; 
AlabaSter  Articles.  Be  sure  to  come  and  see  my  very  complete  Stock. 
ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Pair  of  Cape  Cod  Andirons,  shown  Lithograph — “Tree  of  Life” 
page  204,  May  Antiques  Lithograph — “Age  of  Woman” 

Curly  Maple  Hitchcock  Arm-  Ship — Lowestoft  Plate 
Chair  Opal  Glass  Cup  Plate 

Hfppelwhite  Swell  Front  Bureau  Two  Ship  Models 
W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 

— 

FhCarblehead  Antique  Exchange 

Front  and  State  Streets 

M  ARBLEHEAD,  M  ASS. 

’ 

zA  large  collection  of 
Antique  Furniture,  China, 

M  IRRORS,  H  ooked  Rugs,  Etc. 

If  you  are  in  or  near  the  neighborhood  pay  us  a  visit. 


ALSOPa,ld  BISSELL 

Wlntiaue  Furniture ,  FtfCirrors 
Qhina  and  (glass 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Telephone,  Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

^Architects  :  :  Collectors 
Casual  FAfotonsts 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  selected  offering  of  New 
England  antiques.  Its  Gift  Shop  is&ocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


( feopceFF. i  Rersgojpps 

1742  M  Street,  N.W. 

IV ashington ,  T).  Q. 

r 

number  of  fine 
old  grandfather 
clocks  are  now  on 
hand. 

r 

Inspection  invited 


Corner  Writing  Chair  («rc«  /750) 


vMatchingYour Antique  "Desk 

COMPARE  this  curious  old  corner  chair 
with  the  English  example  in  Antiques 
for  June  (page  269).  That  should  fix  the 
date  of  this  simple  American  adaptation. 
The  back  and  legs  are  mahogany,  the  skirt, 
dark  maple.  A  handsome  and  serviceable 
piece  in  prune  condition. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

6  North  Street  Sale?n,  VMiass . 


Treasure-trove 
from  the 
pidturesque 
confusion 
of  my 

Storage  rooms. 

\ 

One  call  is  better 
than  50  letters. 
Plan  to  look  me 
up  this  summer , 
for  I  am  on  the 
high  road  to  every¬ 
where. 


‘vV'UST  now,  in  addition  to  an  astonishing  collec- 
J  tion  of  furniture,  I  am  offering  a  variety  of 
pottery,  china  and  glass.  Among  rare  cup-plates , 
the  Victoria  Plate  with  shamrock,  thistle  and  rose 
border.  Among  rare  bottles,  Free  Trade  and 
Sailors’  Rights;  Ship  Franklin ,  and  many  others. 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 

Lustre  Tea-sets 
Hooked  Rugs 
Old  Prints 

Early  American  Furniture 


.. ,3.  r  J»... 

*£  9  5  Y 


The  Old-Fashioned  Shop 

6  3  High  Street 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

HMSahomny  a  Gilt 

Boxes  i  Frames 

H/iff  ffustre  "Tea  Set 

(29  pieces  without  a  nick) 

THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod 

S.  Elizabeth  York  Offers  the  Following: 

Drop-leaf  Tables  Chippendale  Chairs  Also 

Tilt-top  “  Rush  “  Glassware 

Serving  “  Hitchcock  “  China 

Tavern  “  Bannister  “  Lamps 

Hutch  “  Carver  “  Hooked  Rugs 

Chair  “  Ladder-back  “  Coverlets 

Pembroke  “  Windsor  “  Quilts 

Dressing  “  Arrow-back  “  Shawls 

Fine  line  of  Pewter,  Brass,  Copper  and  Silver,  consisting  of  Lamps,  Candle-) 
Sticks,  Basins,  Beakers,  Kettles,  Spoons,  Trays,  Fruit  Dishes,  etc. 

telephone  Mattapoisett  143 

LAWRENCE  H  YAMS  &  CO. 

(. Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  forge  st  andTMiost  Qomplete  Stock  of 

Antiques  in  Qiicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  oi  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  £©•  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  I722 

By  the  sea  down's  edge  at  Kingston,  Mass.  ! 

Kingston  Antique 

( Built  rggo) 

Once  a  launching  place  for  ships. 

Now  a  harbor  for  ancient  heirlooms. 

Some  superior  old  shawls ,  copper 
printed  chintzes ,  woven  coverlets ,  and 
various  furniture  id  household  wares. 

ON  THE  COUNTRY WAY  TO  PLYMOUTH 

OPPOSITE  “BRADFORD  HOUSE” 

ANTIQUES 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF 

Early  Qolomal  Furniture ,  Quriosytc . 

in  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Our  buyers  comb  every  part  of  this  early  settled  Indian 
country — the  finger  lakes  region. 

Write  us  what  you  are  searching  for. 

Better  yet — drop  in  here  when  touring  through  Auburn. 

The  Antique  Shops  of 

The  H.  R.  WAIT  CO. 

24-26  Qlark  Street  :  Auburn,  New  York 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Box  Springs  £&?  HhEattresses 

/"NUR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  anc; 
XJ  only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  po£t 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  bed;; 
with  springs  and  mattresses  —  we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give! 
square  of  foot  poft.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship! 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring,  Silk  Floss  Mattress,  $ij 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme ,  Qonn 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  liff  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 

® 

Harlow  &  Howlane 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

ffare  examples  ol  English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  Chin. 

WE  OPENED 

The  Duxbury  Shop  on  "June 

3 

...J.  n  6  J*... 
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SECOND  PORTSMOUTH  SALE 


Important  Auction  of  Antiques 

Sale  Wed nesd ay,T h u rs d ay,  F r i  d ay,  August  15,  16,17  (IO'3° A'l[l2J'^ach day) 


/T~A0  those  who  attended  my 
fir£t  sale  at  Portsmouth, 
held  laCt  summer,  no  word  be¬ 
yond  the  above  announcement 
is  needed.  But  this  second  sale 
will  far  surpass  the  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  a  year  ago. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries, 
this  is  a  partial  statement  ot 
the  offerings: 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  ac¬ 
quiring  many  valuable  an¬ 
tiques  from  the  Buttrick  Es¬ 
tate  of  Lowell  and  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel 
W.  Emery.  These  include 
French  tapestries ,  oriental  rugs , 


FREEMENS  HALL,  MAIN  STREE 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Exhibition ,  August  14 


and  superior  examples  of  for¬ 
eign  and  early  American  fur¬ 
niture  and  objects  of  art. 

Included  in  the  collection  are 
many  Queen  Anne  and  Chip¬ 
pendale  mirrors ,  some  early 
banjo  clocks ,  Windsor  furniture, 
including  a  rare  three-legged 
stretcher  table,  named  and 
dated  Connecticut  chest ,  early 
Sandwich  glass  in  great  variety, 
historical  plates ,  much  fine 
Lowestoft,  pink  lustre  set ,  and 
other  lustre  old  blue,  American 
pewter ,  American  silver  by  noted 
early  makers,  pottery ,  early 
chintzes,  Currier  prints. 


IN  addition  to  the  above-named  estates,  I  shall  offer  my  personal  col-  squares  wonderfully  executed,  and  selected  with  a  view  to  superior  coloring 

ledtion  representing  a  year’s  travel  and  careful  purchasing  throughout  and  workmanship.  The  genuineness  of  all  offerings  and  their  virtually 

New  England.  original  condition  assure  to  this  sale  an  almost  unique  importance. 

Among  the  noteworthy  pieces  are  150  choice  hooked  rugs  including  art  It  will  be  conducted  under  my  personal  management  and  supervision. 

CHARLES  H.  SEAVEY,  Auctioneer. 


The  pictured  loveliness  oi  this  early  pewter  from  the  collections  ol  The  Old  Hall  conveys 
its  own  sufficient  message;  a  message  which  finds  repetition  in  The  Old  Hall  itself,  and  in  all 
its  choice  and  varied  offerings. 


KATHERINE  N.  LORING  : 

Offerings  of  genuine  antiques  for  sale  will  always  be  gladly  considered 


TVayland \  ACass. 


r 


r 


i  9  7  h 


I  Keep  in  Stock 


^American  Hine  (Jhest 


Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, mirrors,  docks,  and 
old-time  metal  ware.  Likewise  old 
glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

air  and  Tfefinish 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  veneers,  inlay  or 
painted  decoration  needs  careful 
workmanship. 


(50  inches  high  :  30  inches  wide 
17  inches  deep) 

The  piece  illustrated  is  just  one  of 
many  interesting  pieces  to  be  found 
in  what  one  buyer  charadterized  as 
“the  largest  Stock  we  have  seen.” 
There  are  three  big  floors  and  an 
eleven-room  annex  filled  to  the  brim 
with  fine  furniture,  glass  and  the 
like.  Call  or  write  for  booklet. 

M ylkes’  Antique  Shop 


E.  W.  ALLEN  :  Woodstock, ^Vermont 


Burlington-on- J^ake  (f ha ///plain ,  Vermont 


POMPERAUG  ANTIOUE  SHOP 

(Next  door  to  Curtis  Hotel) 

Woodbury,  Connecticut 

Early  E\[ew  England 
Furniture  iE  Qlass 

MIRRORS,  LUSTRE  TEA  SETS,  ETC. 

No  Reproductions 


#.  W .  Hxicfjartison  &  i£>on 

Established  1812 

The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 

Hutmrn,  JT  f). 

AND 

Antiques  | 

Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’s  with  what  is  best  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture- 
( Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Quna , 
Qlass ,  (up  Flutes , 
Ornaments ,  etc . 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone,  East  Providence  130-R 


James  T.  Harris  Maude  B.  Harris 

Harris  Antioue  Shop 

Brandon,  Vermont 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Red  Four-Poster 
One  mile  north  of  Brandon 

Q ho  ice  selection  of  Early  American 
Furniture  Old  Glass 


AUCTION 


7 7ie  P LACK — Mrs.  Helen  M. Merrill 


Hopkinton,N.  H .  ::  Tuesday, August  14 

11  a.  m.  (Standard  time) 

The  Tersonal  foil  eel  ion  of  the  late  William  F. 
Thayer  to  settle  estate 

/ rmong  many  antiques  of  interest:  Butterfly  table,  highboy, 
gate-leg  table,  sideboard,  dining  table,  sofa,  set  of  ten  rush 
bottom,  Stencilled  chairs,  card  tables,  desks,  Chippendale  and 
Hepplewhite  bureaus,  fireplace  sets,  Windsor  ladder  back  and 
banister  back  chairs,  old  prints. 

For  sale  also,  the  extensively  panelled,  beautiful  homeStead, 
built  about  1787.  Contains  eight  fireplaces,  ten  rooms,  large  barn, 
100  fruit  trees,  40  acres  of  land.  For  further  information  write 
Frank  Sulloway,  Agent  Executor,  Concord,  N.  H. 


1124  Longmeadow  St. 

Jynig  meadow 

Massachusetts 
Telephone,  Riter  7988W 

? 

T ea  House 
Chicken  &  Waffle 
Lunch 


cl Antiques 


furniture,  brasses,  old  glass 

OLD  LACE,  SHAWLS 


-i  9  8  E 


_____ 

“ The  Stepping  Stone ” 


Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 


y^NYONE  who  reads  about  the  “Stepping  Stone”  in  June 
lx  Antiques  can’t  help  realizing  that  the  place  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  ju£t  a  shop  where  antiques  are  sold.  Likewise  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  romantic  atmosphere  and  venerable  charm. 

For  the  summer  home  or  the  all-year  cottage,  here  are  some 
suggestions  from  the  things  at  hand: 

Ship  Lamps ,  for  porch,  doorway  or  vestibule. 

Pine  Chest  on  Frame,  and  many  other  chests  besides. 
Dainty  Pine  Candle  Stands,  for  chair  or  bedside  lamp. 

Set  of  six  Spanish  Chairs. 

Beds,  high  and  low. 

Stencilled  Hitchcock  Chairs,  excellent  for  extra  chair 
or  dining-room  sets. 

Prism  Lamps. 

Lustre,  the  cheerfulest  china  ever  made. 

Lowestoft,  the  most  dignified. 

Mirrors,  many  kinds  to  reflect  many  moods. 

A  Sheraton  Sideboard. 

A  SchoolMaster’s  Pine  Desk. 

And  pleas  e  remember  that  /^“Stepping  Stone”  is  known from  coast  to  coast 
for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques,  whether  they  call  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


JUST  IN 

X 

Fine  Governor  Winthrop  Desk 

in  Brown  Walnut,  also  one  in  Maple;  all  re¬ 
stored  and  ready  for  use. 

Small  Mahogany  Sofa  Table 

Model  of  Ship  “Indus  of  New  York” 

Sheraton  Inlaid  Sideboard 
5  ft.  long 

Cherry  Swell-Front  Bureau 
An  extra  fine  one 

Two  Phyfe  State  Dining  Tables 

One  with  two  and  one  with  three  bases — 10  ft. 
and  14  ft.  long — fine  original  condition. 


We  can  supply  almost  anything  antique 
Let  us  know  your  wants 


X 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  H ay  market  02 59 


Inlaid  Walnut  *  Martha de Haas cReeves 
Chest  of  Drawers  &  1807  Ranstead street 

Very  early  American  4t  ‘Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Child’s  Windsor 

its  inches  high  Price,  $  125 

The  Providence  Antique  (Jo. 

728  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carries  a  Large  Line  of 

Qhina,  Qlass,  Qurrier  ^Prints ,  etc. 

We  have  some  very  good  Pink  Lustre  Tea  Pots  in  Ai  condition. 


Reproductions  of 

f  Old  English  Brasses 

j  |  made  by 

v  PEARSON-PAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

1*1  BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

r,  /COMPRISING  Candlefticks, Candelabra,  Wall  Sconces,  Lan- 
1 1  terns,  Door  Knockers,  Bells,  Sun  Dials,  Hour  Glasses, 

-  j  Fenders,  Andirons,  Hearth  Stands,  etc. 

•,  Ourlineof  Cabinet  Hardware  reproductions  of  English  Antique 

■T  Handles,  Escutcheons  and  other  fittings  is  the  moil  extensive 
made,  and  of  the  very  fined!  workmanship.  Illustrations  and 
BJpt  further  information  on  request. 

MM  S.  P.  SKINNER 

Sole  Representative  for  United  States  and  Canada 
Che^TRAster  3+2  MaDISON  AvENUE,  New  YORK 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

"IJare  d\(eiv  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  antiques,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  **  Since  1901 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  King  Street 

APPRAISER  Back  of  Strong  Theatre 

•The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Tear  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont 

Phone,  1746-J 

THE  SANDPIPER  INN  and 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

<l Antiques  ?  Fea  Fpom 

A  Little  Inn  for  the  Motorist 

MADISON  Telephone  65  CONNECTICUT 

Site  of  the  Old  Ship  Yard 

Ahip  cJ^Todels  /Historical  Chintzes 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

-»■;  ", Paintings ,  " Prints  and  Tottery  3o» 

REN  WICK  C.  HURRY 

6  Weft  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3226 

YES  1  ERDAY  TTf  /T  N  interesting  series  of rare  old 

CL//  views  of  New  York  fifty  years 
J  ODA\  in  OLD  aS°-  Seventy-two  black  and  while 

pictures,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size. 

N”  E  W  Y  O  R  K  <"  9  x  12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $5.00, 

Valentine’s  Manual 

U  Publishers 

Henry  Collins  Brown  15  East  40th  Street,  new  york 

When  in  Concord ,  fihfew  Hampshire 

BE  SURE  TO  T^V  T7  T>  V)  \T  •)  C  THIRTY 

CALL  AT  JtL  IV  JJ  1  O  MAIN  STREET 

High  Qrade  Antiques 

Old  Furniture  9  China  *  Glass 

1  Old1  Quriosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

.S’ pedal  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  i ~LyndeStreet, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

c \Hntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
tor  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  antiques 

Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

On  Route  j  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 
Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-poft:  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries, many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

<iAntiques ,  Furniture 

IF or ks  of  <sArt,  etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

p.  m.  &  e.  m.  McLaughlin  go. 

©ilijtrs 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDED 

OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty-four  Pemberton  Square,  Motion 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 

■i100b 


'Blue  Hen  <l Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  &?  Feriod  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  V  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( unttCfiVo)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^Always  Something  Interesting  in 

“WH1TTIERLAND” 

Early  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

F.  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road ,  Haverhill ,  Mass. 

When  in  PHIjfgAT)  EJgPH  Id 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (filass ,  (fhina,  Tetvter,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

J^aces  Objets  df  <sArt 

Jttme.  €.  ®otm£cm 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  Cjarden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ahtarhlehead ,  eJ Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES  ^/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  Training  Field  Hill 
and  the  W orkshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

J.  GROSSMAN 

d Antique  Furniture 

Historical  China,  Old  Colonial  Silver,  Early  American  Glass  and 
Hooked  Rugs 

42  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

T elephone,  Haymarket  3300 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  cATntiques 

338  Qumberland yfve.,  Portland,  Maine 

CURLY  MAPLE  FURNITURE 

Exceptional  pieces:  Corner  Cupboard,  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 
Rare  American  Glass 

The  Summer  Shop  of 

HELEN  ANNETTE  &  KATHERINE  SKINNER  McKEARIN 
is  located  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

10  miles  from  Historic  Bennington,  a,  short  distance  from  the  Mohawk  Trail,  a  delightful 
drive  all  the  way.  Visit  it. 

H.  SACKS  &1  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

^Antique  Furniture  *  For  ass 
Antiques  Restored 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  "/ANTIQUES 

Have  them  repaired  by  F.  Noble  Co.,  Repairers  0 f  China,  Glass,  Ivory,  etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  &?  Copper  Lustre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  j  LEXINGTON  AvE. 

est.  30  years  Telephone  Madison  Sq.  2304  NEW  YORK 

The  TREASURE  HOUSE 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 

HOOKED  RUGS,  FURNITURE  and 
EARLY  GLASS 

659  Ferry  Boulevard  :  Stratford,  Connecticut 

S.  K.  POWELL 

When  in  Jfos  Mngeles,  (California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Telephone,  Capitol  2828 

Welcomes  "Visitors,  £olleciors ,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Settled  1623 

At  my  shop  may  be  found  a  fine  Heppelwhite  sideboard,  4  feet  6  inches, 
ship  models,  rugs,  glass,  and  a  large  line  of  GENUINE  ANTIQUES. 

J.  L.  COLEMAN 

Established  35  years  217  MARKET  STREET,  Corner  Deer  Street 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  baited,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 

[Oil,  1 2  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
s  on  approval.  (Boston  Post  Road ) 

■mb  '  WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

1  ""  1  21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

1  We  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 

■KSgs  regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
glass  panels for  clocks  andmirrors 

iHrs.  1L.  &.VTern 

Send  references  for  good 

-$  I  O  i  i- 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


W  *A3fT  £T> 

COLORED  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  and  Currier  and 
Ives,  only  the  following  subjects:  clipper  ships, 
naval,  whaling,  American  rural  scenes,  farming 
scenes,  sports  and  camping,  fishing,  shooting, 
pioneers  and  Indians.  Large  and  small  sizes.  Give 
condition  and  state  price.  Fred  J.  Peters,  3$4~ 
386  Broadway,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  PARTNER  TO  SELL  CURIOS  to  be 
gathered  on  a  buying  trip  through  Australasia, 
Malaysia  and  India.  Established  antique  dealer 
preferred.  Write  324. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture;  banjo  clocks; 
glass;  historical  flasks;  chintz;  samplers;  racing 
prints;  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. _ 

OLD  LETTERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  written  by 
noted  people  or  envelopes  and  letters  on  which  are 
old-fashioned  stamps.  Single  copies  or  large  lots 
wanted.  Mr.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

A  DEALER  who  has  established  an  important 
antique  shop  in  a  large  city  desires  an  adfive 
associate  with  capital,  or  will  work  on  percentage 
basis.  Must  have  highest  personal  reference. Splendid 
opening  for  Interior  Decorator.  No.  325. 

STAMPS,  United  States  and  foreign;  stamps  on 
original  envelopes;  collections.  F.  E.  Atwood, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIVERPOOL  CHINA  with  ship  or  marine  decora¬ 
tions  and  particularly  jugs  depicting  “The  Death 
of  Wolfe,”  “Commodore  Preble”  and  “The 
Gallant  Defence  of  Stonington."  No.  326. 

MARCH,  1922,  Antiques — will  pay  75c  for  one  in 
good  condition.  Write  No.  2. 

COURTIN’  MIRRORS;  early  colored  glass  salts  and 
colored  glass  candlesticks.  No.  327. 

SILVER  LUSTRE  CREAM  JUG,  Queen  Anne 
pattern  to  complete  tea  set.  W.  G.  Burt,  Box  120, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

OLD  PICTURES  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
andofPortsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Philip  Young, 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PINK  LUSTRE  TEAPOT  and  creamer,  bright  rose 
pink,  small  lustre  pattern.  Send  full  description 
and  price,  pidture,  if  possible.  Staffordshire  transfer 
printed  plates;  soup  plates;  cup-plates;  cups  and 
saucers  in  pink  or  green  or  purple.  No  mulberry 
nor  blue.  State  maker,  pattern,  size,  condition  and 
price.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lee,  The  Rocks  Cottage, 
Littleton,  N.  H. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS,  particularly  rarer 
varieties  and  colors;  Bennington,  Sandwich,  salt 
cellars  and  cup-plates  and  early  American  blown 
kiln-mold  glass.  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick 
Falls,  New  York. 


FO^  SzAj^e 

RARE  PIECES  OF  EARLY  GLASS;  many  whale- 
oil  lamps;  cup-plates;  mirrors;  field  and  highpost 
beds;  fine  highboys;  dolphin  candlesticks;  many 
secretaries  and  bottles;  big  stock  of  all  sizes  of 
tables;  sideboards;  banjo  clocks;  paperweights; 
lanterns;  rare  pine  pieces;  chests-on-chests;  sil¬ 
houettes;  copper-plate  coverlets;  candelabra; 
melodeons;  furniture  for  entire  rooms  in  old  maple; 
Sheraton  sofa;  all  sizes  of  other  couches.  Large 


variety  in  all  lines  to  seledt  from.  Booklet.  Mylk.es’ 
Antique  Shop,  Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain, 
Vermont. _ _ 

BAIR  BEAUTIFUL  CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 
Chippendale  slant  top  desk,  claw  and  ball  feet,  dish 
top  tilt  and  turn  table  with  nest,  fine  Florentine 
mirror  nine  feet  high,  curly  maple  high  post  bed, 
fine  collection  of  colored  glass  lamps,  one  hundred 
post  and  spindle  beds,  fifty  bureaus,  thirty  desks, 
fifty  mirrors,  two  hundred  chairs,  glass,  china  and 
bric-a-brac.  Hall’s  Antique  Studios,  44  Allen 
Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

ONE  EARLY  AMERICAN  MAPLE  HIGHBOY 
Sunburst  top  and  bottom.  One  16th  century  high¬ 
boy,  oak,  inlaid  maple  and  ebony,  six  legs,  unusual 
piece.  Two  grandfather  clocks,  one  maple,  one  pine, 
case  brass  works.  All  pine  pieces  you  want;  desks, 
chests,  sail  makers’  benches.  Five  rare  ship  models. 
Hooked  rugs  galore.  Ship  pictures,  prints  and  oils. 
Large  gilt  mirrors.  Franklin  stoves,  early  pottery. 
Antiques  as  you  find  them  in  the  old  garrets. 
The  Gloucester  Curiosity  Shop,  Main  Street, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

MAHOGANY  DESK,  perfect  condition,  three  very 
large  drawers,  ten  small  with  ivory  knobs,  four  ball 
and  claw  feet.  $150.00.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  420 
Beechwood  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

FIVE  CHAIRS  like  set  on  page  1 1,  July  Antiques; 
pair  ball  and  claw  feet  cabriole  leg  tables;  other 
good  pieces.  Write — photos — prices.  232  N.  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  Antique  Shop,  Petersburg,  Va. 

AUCTION  SALE.  Old  furniture;  glass;  china;  em¬ 
broideries;  Perkins’  Estate,  Newburyport  Turn¬ 
pike,  Topsfield,  Mass.  Near  Fair  Grounds.  10  a.m. 
August  8th.  Rain  or  shine.  Shelter  and  parking 
space. 

STIEGEL  GLASS;  historical  bottles;  blue  W ashing- 
ton ;  violin  that  holds  over  two  quarts;  and  many 
other  spiral  bottles  in  many  shapes  and  colors; 
paperweights.  Joseph  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS,  65  page  catalogue  and 
directions  15c.  Reeds;  raffia;  wooden  bases;  chair 
cane;  Indian  ash  splints;  cane  webbing;  wooden 
beads;  braided  straw;  rush;  willow;  pine  needles; 
books;  tools;  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc., 
19  Everett  Street,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES,  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
visit  the  Antique  Shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jacobs,  1236  Walnut  Street.  We  handle  anything 
old. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  quilts; 
rugs;  mirrors;  cup-plates;  ornaments;  embroideries; 
jewelry;  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places 
of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. 

MAPLE  HIGHBOY;  large  courting  mirror;  pair 
green  celery  vases;  carved  and  plain  fireplace  man¬ 
tels;  dolphin  candlesticks;  and  other  interesting 
pieces.  Fred  B.  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

NEW  ROAD  now  finished  past  Hope  Ives  Collins’ 
Shop,  Boston  Post  road,  Branford,  Conn.  Collectors’ 
wants  found.  Changing  stock  on  hand. 

ANTIQUE  KOOLAH  PRAYER  RUG  for  sale, 
size  5'  8"x  4'  3",  blue  centre,  light  borders.  In 
good  condition.  Photo  on  application.  C.  A. 
Perry,  R.F.D.2,  Bridgton,  Maine. 

RARE  CHINESE  CABINET  of  shelves  and  cup¬ 
boards;  elaborately  carved  base  and  cresting;  doors 
inset  with  exquisitely  painted  panels  surrounded 
with  carving.  Photos  on  request.  Also  three  signed 
Edwards  prints.  Louise  Faxon  Knapp,  631  Fair- 
field  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FRANKLIN  TOMB  COFFEE  POT;  B.  &  0.  plate; 
Landing  Lafayette  platter,  and  four  plates;  Liver¬ 
pool  pitcher,  U.  S.  Arms.  What  offer?  W.  McA. 
Lloyd,  William  Henry  Hotel,  Washington,  Pa 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT — furniture;  much 
Sandwich  glass;  prints;  pine  settle;  courting  mirror; 
Staffordshire;  pewter;  purple  glass  lamp.  Mr.  and  I 
Mrs.  George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 

H.  L.  LINDSEY,  Media,  Pa.,  general  line;  furniture; 
glass;  crockery,  etc.  Stop  by  the  sign  of  the  big  1 
spinning  wheel. 

HISTORICAL  CHINA,  American  views;  collection 
copper  lustre;  set  old  English  Chelsea  (1720);  early 
American  piano,  made  by  Geib,  1821;  collection 
glass  knobs;  rare  old  lamp,  other  antiques.  Mrs. 

K.  A.  Decker,  ioi  South  Swan  Street,  Albany, 
New  York. 

WHEN  MOTORING  TCTCAPE,  stop  at  Mrs. 

Johnson's,  534  Locust  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for 
dolphins,  glass  and  antiques  in  general. 

STIEGEL  FLIP  GLASS,  unusually  fine  example, 
6L2"  high,  4^4"  diameter  at  top;  delicate  fluting 
extending  up  sides  for  4 fj";  double  row  of  etching 
around  top;  very  thin  glass.  Price  $150.  No.  320. 

OLD  WRITING  ARM  WINDSOR  CHAIR,  wagon 
seat,  mushroom  arms,  original  seat;  pair  Hepple- 
white  dining  tables;  choice  Bennington  pieces — 
“Lace”  glass;  many  other  rare  antiques.  No.  321. 

CHINESE  CHIPPENDALE  HIGHBOY  and  Shera- 
ton  scroll  top  desk,  both  refinished;  ball  and  claw 
foot  desk,  pair  Chinese  Chippendale  chairs;  Shera¬ 
ton  sofa;  small  oval  top  tavern  tables;  fiddle  back 
Spanish  foot  chairs.  Dorothy  Louise  BROwN,The 
Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

CURRIER  PRINTS  and  engravings,  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  Death  of  Washington ,  The  Wash-  1 
ington  Family ,  The  Death  of  Harrison  and  others. 
Emma  G.  Fitts,  59  Winter  Street,  Orange,  Mass. 

SCHOOLMASTER’S  DESK  with  stretcher  base; 
old  glass  in  Horn  of  Plenty  and  Pineapple  patterns; 

22  pieces  old  yellow  glass;  samplers.  Herbert  F. 
Knowles,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURES;  old  pitchers  and  odd 
pieces  of  china.  Collector  disposing  of  antiques  ! 
below  cost.  No.  323. 

OLD  CHINA;  glass;  silver;  brass;  pewter  and  copper; 
sixty  pieces  of  lustre  ware;  furniture;  quilts; 
coverlets;  hooked  rugs;  portraits  and  prints. 
No.  322. 

INGLEWOOD  ANTIQUE  &  GIFT  SHOP  has  many  | 
interesting  pieces  of  furniture  and  glass.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Guernsey,  7  Court  Street,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

A  FIGHTING  CLUB  nearly  four  feet  long,  very  large 
top;  Indian  spear,  other  curios.  Large  assortment 
glass  of  all  kinds.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Sherman,  Fair  Haven, 
Mass.,  94  Middle  Street.  j 

THE  OLD  JOHN  BAILEY  HOUSE  AND 
ANTIQUE  SHOP,  general  line;  furniture;  hooked 
rugs,  the  only  outdoor  shop  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  pathway  to  Plymouth.  Seekers  are  welcome. 

G.  E.  Barstow,  Hanover  Four  Corners. 

SET  OF  SIX  HITCHCOCK  CHAIRS,  unrestored, 
like  picture  in  July  Antiques,  page  11;  rosewood 
melodeon.  Martha  Reed,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

TWO  INDIA  SHAWLS,  one  suitable  for  dress,  one  | 
for  wrap;  blue  and  white  brocade  dress,  unworn; 
jewelry;  cameos,  pink,  garnet,  etc.;  blue  and  white 
copperplate,  presidents,  ship,  spread  eagle;  deco-  . 
rated  furniture,  black  and  gold;  enameled  bottle;  j 
Bennington  Toby,  unmarked;  Staffordshire  Toby,  ! 
plaided  coat;  two  Dresden  groups,  six  figures  in 
one,  five  in  other;  girandole  mirror,  brought  from 
Scotland;  pair  purple  vases;  small  blue  Stiegel 
pitcher,  base  repaired;  pewter  water  bottle;  stamps 
bought.  Miss  Stetson’s  Antiquity  Shop,  Brick 
House,  Spring  Street,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

DUTCH  WOVEN  COVERLETS;  patch  quilts; 
ladies’  dressing  bureau  with  swinging  mirror;  desks, 
etc.  C.  W.  Gillette,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 
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UNIQUE,  handmade  pedigreed  carpet  12'  x  1 3P2' 
finished  in  1835,  black  square  with  original  designs 
I  in  home-dyed  colors,  rich  and  unfaded.  Mrs. 

Higley,  Castleton,  Vermont. 

AN  ELABORATELY  CARVED  FLEMISH 
CHAIR,  unrestored;  a  porringer  top  mahogany 
Chippendale  table,  with  drawer,  unrestored;  a 
j  pine  top,  maple  base,  gate-leg  table,  with  drawer; 
John  Trumbull  engravings,  1808,  The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Death  of  General  Montgomery 
at  Quebec.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner,  15  Broad  Street, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

AMERICAN  PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASS; 
maple,  pine  and  mahogany  furniture;  pottery; 
colored  glass.  Closter  Antique  Shop,  Sara  M. 
Sanders,  Alpine  Road;  Closter,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  255  Closter;  one  mile  from  Yonkers  Ferry; 
five  miles  from  Dyckman  Ferry;  eight  miles  from 
Tarrytown  Ferry. 

GENUINE  ANTIQUES,  magnificent  carved  rose¬ 
wood  top  of  sideboard;  mahogany  frames;  rush 
seat  chairs;  low  four  poster;  Staffordshire,  Wedg¬ 
wood  plates;  teapots;  vases;  majolica;  cut  glass; 


white  silk  shawl;  stamps;  rare  coins;  sell  part  or 
whole  business.  Chase,  232  Columbia  Street,  Utica, 
N.  Y. _ 

COVERLETS,  brass  and  pewter  candlesticks;  cup- 
plates;  historical  flasks;  glass  lamps;  mahogany 
chairs;  Terry  clocks;  mahogany  chests;  Currier 
prints.  T.  Clark,  300  S.  11,  Richmond,  Ind. 

MARLBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS.  General  line; 
glass;  pewter;  china;  always  collecting  something 
interesting.  Grace  and  Belle  Stevens,  232  Main 
Street. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Three  animal 
hooked  rugs;  fine  chairs;  pottery;  glassware;  prints, 
pine  and  maple  among  recent  arrivals.  Varied 
stock  for  dealers.  Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PIANOS;  cash  paid  for  an¬ 
tique  furniture;  china;  glass;  silver  from  one  piece 
to  carload  lots.  D.  Curtis,  2085  Lexington  Avenue, 
N.  Y. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS. 


or  trade.  Would  appreciate  inquiry  and  correspond¬ 
ence.  Dr.  P.  G.  Smith,  21  ii  Auburn  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  Washington ,  Henry  Clay, 
right;  blue  odtagonal  eagle,  white  odtagonal  eagle; 
Constitution ;  nineteen  star  eagle;  six  star  border 
eagle,  many  others.  Joseph  Yaeger,  1264  East 
Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOUND  COPIES  Peterson’s  magazines,  1855,  1858, 
1859,  i860,  1861,  1864;  enameled  Stiegel  bottle; 
Harvard  Hall  plate;  rare  French  clock;  pictures. 
Myra  F.  Ward,  ii  Alice  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 

SILVER  EGYPTIAN  CANDELABRA,  handsome 
pair,  four  light,  22  inches  high,  $40.  Miniature 
walnut  bureau,  $13.  Beautiful  heavy  deep  ruby 
Bohemian  glass  pitcher  $15.  Mahogany  inlaid  shav¬ 
ing  stand,  swell  front,  two  drawer,  $22.50.  Rose¬ 
wood  tea  caddy,  three  cannister  interior,  $15.  Pair 
Phoenixville  tobys,  majolica  man  and  woman,  $1  5. 
Sandwich  glass  compotes,  celery  vases,  sauce  dishes, 
cup  plates.  (Dealers  welcome.)  Kerns  Art  Shop, 
1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


The  duplicates  of  my  private  collection  are  for  sale 
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CALIFORNIA 

O'HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  50  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  General  line. 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

*A.  E.  CAROLL,  735  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

♦A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville— Brasses. 

♦INGLESIDE,  (L.  E.  Blackmer),  North  Woodbury. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  114,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford.  County  General  line. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

♦POMPERAUG  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Woodbury. 

MRS.  JOHNS.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place, Mystic. 
General  line. 

♦THE  SANDPIPER  SHOP  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  Madi¬ 
son. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

♦MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

♦WOODMONT  INN,  AND  ANTIQUE  SHOP, 
Woodmont. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

♦COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rocklat.d. 

♦W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waidoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MARYLAND 

♦EDWARD  KNODLE,i  6 1  Summit  Ave., Hagerstown. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 

♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford, 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 


MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 
1 51  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

*C.  L.  COONEY,  379  Boylston  St.  Boston. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

♦LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F.  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 

*A.  L.  FIRMIN,  34  Portland  Street.  Reproduction 
of  old  brasses. 

EMMA  G.  FITTS,  59  Winter  St.,  Orange.  On  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

♦JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston. 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stenciled  and 
painted  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  Grafton — Restoring  and  re¬ 
producing  of  lacquered  trays. 

HELEN  C.  HAGAR,  6  North  Street,  Salem, 
expert  in  reproducing  old  stencil  designs. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

*E.  C.  HALL,  145  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

♦KINGSTON  ANTIQUE  HOUSE,  Kingston. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.,  Hingham. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

♦HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC..  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦KATHERINE  N. LORING,  YeOld Halle, Wayland. 

MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

♦MARBLEHEAD  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  Front 
and  State  Sts.,  Marblehead. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston. 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  30  Sandwich  Street, 
Plymouth. 


*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  i47  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

♦SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

♦WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston- 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

♦MRS.  C.  J.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

♦YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

♦SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 

♦THE  OLD  FASHIONED  SHOP,  63  High  Street, 
Newburyport. 

♦THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  SHOP,  59  South  Mam 
St.,  Ipswich. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston- 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St . 
Greenfield — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (S.  E.  H.  Safford),  682 
Main  St.,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

♦YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

MISSOURI 

YE  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St.. 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

♦J.  L.  COLEMAN,  217  Market  St.,  Portsmouth. 

COLLECTORS’  LUCK.  (E.  R.  Guerin),  Pembroke 
Street,  Pembroke,  N.  H.  General  line. 

♦J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock.  General  line. 

HAWTHORN  &  HAMMOND,  opposite  stone 
church,  West  Concord.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP(Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

♦C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue  Summit — General  line. 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 
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VVILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

B.  EMERSON,  ai  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

‘COLONIAL  FURNITURE  STORE,  31 1  Eddy  St., 
Ithaca. 

‘FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HALL’S  ANTIQUE  STUDIO,  44  Allen  St.,  Buffalo 
— General  line. 

‘RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

‘JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  LexingtonAve ., 
New  York  City. 

*FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

‘NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

‘EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  New  York. 

*G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq., 
Auburn. 

*DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

"THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

*THE  CORNER  ART  SHOP,  137  E.  57th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

*S.  P.  SKINNER,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 
‘THE  H.  R.  WAIT  COMPANY,  24  Clark  Street, 
Auburn. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleaskntville. 
*KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 

L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

‘THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 
W.W.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 

Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 
‘OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

‘PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
‘MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 

N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

‘ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

‘MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

‘PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

‘MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock. 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

‘THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  K.  BEARD.  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

MRS.  B.  BROCKWELL,  232  Ncrth  Market  Street, 
Petersburg. 

NAVIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Street, 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W. 

I  HE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

*J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  St.,  Warrington. 

Of  Interest  to  (folleClors  and  ^Dealers: 

rT“'HOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  will 
A  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more  than  200  antique  shops 
and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Boiton.  This 
knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  rates  and  dates  open 

John  E.  Sullivan,  32 Sudan  St ., Dorchester ,Mass . 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 

Early  ^American  2 Antiques 

Rare  maple  Spanish  foot  chair,  odfagonal  tip  and  turn  table,  set 
of  sixffencil  chairs,  together  with  many  other 
interring  pieces. 

|ANE  WHITE  LONSDALE 

265  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

W  The  Witch  House 

At  310? 2  Essex  St.,  Salem,  ACass. 

^  Is  now  offering  a  large  colleblion  ot  fine  mirrors, 

old  and  beautiful  bed  quilts,  ruby  glass  and  old 
blue  china. 

Grace  Atkinson,  IProp. 

J  WANT  TO  BUY 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial; 
but  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  L.  MAGNER 

Fountain  Square  fffEdllf  Hingham ,  Mass. 

(pi ass,  Brass  China,  Qolonial  (A  -Antique  Furniture 

®f)E  jAflofjatoU  Antique  ^fjop 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  W ilhatnfiown,  CACass. 

Authentic  oYntioues 

FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

TTANayan  Shop,  13 Cast  8 th Street, INfY . ( Sty 

telephone  y  Haymarket  1751  M  Webber ,  Manager 

dfew  England  Adntique  Shop 

(Under  new  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  (fopies  of  the  Old  ^Masters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

■i  io4£- 


A  Lowboy  of  Note 


William  Savery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  undoubtedly 
the  maker  of  this  early  Ameri¬ 
can  lowboy.  It  is  a  very  fine 
piece  in  excellent  condition.  It 
has  the  original  brass  handles 
and  escutcheons. 

The  carving  on  the  cabriole 
legs  is  excellent,  showing  the 
acanthus  leaf  and  husks.  The 
carving  terminates  with  the 
claw  and  ball  feet.  The  motif 
of  the  acanthus  leaf  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  shell  in  the  carving 
on  the  centre  drawer. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  number 


of  interesting  old  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  to  be  found  on  our  third 
and  fourth  floors  together  with 
old  glass,  silver,  china,  and 
mirrors. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  you  to  form  the  habit  of 
visiting  us  whenever  you  have 
a  little  leisure.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  coming  and  going  of  au¬ 
thentic  antiques  on  these  floors, 
because  our  clients  quickly  rec¬ 
ognize  the  merits  of  what  we 
offer  them. 

Correspondence  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


©  1923,  S..  C.  &  L.  Co. 


SEPTEMBER,  IQ2? 


ANTIQUES 


A  MINIATURE  CORNER  CUPBOARD 
ONLY  FOUR  FEET  IN  HEIGHT 


‘price,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLIC  ATION/or  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


\ij* 

is 


uur 


The 

Village 

Green 

Shop 


The 

Tillage  Qreen 
Shop 

occupies  an  old-time 
dwelling  juCt  off  the 
Green  at  Ipswich.  Its 
offerings  ot  antiques 
are  confined  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  examples 
from  known  sources. 
Emphasized  are  proof 
pieces  of  early  Sand¬ 
wich  glass  and  some 
specially  noteworthy 
English  luktre  ware. 
Inspection  is  invited. 


The 

Taneled  Qhest 


barring  the  brass 
drawer  knobs  and 
some  varnish,  is  com¬ 
pletely  original.  The 
paneled  Ctiles  are  ap¬ 
parently  unique,  as 
are  the  form  and  use 
of  the  turned  drops. 
Material:  oak,  except 
for  top,  back  panel, 
drawer  sides,  and  bot¬ 
toms,  which  are  of 

pine.  Size:  46"  long , 

30"  high,  21"  deep. 

<fc>  p  p  £> 

t  *  ?  f  t  t  t 

The  candlesticks  are  two  of  a  set 
of  four  Sheffield  pieces  (c.  // So ). 
The  hooked  rug  delightfully 
depidts  the  homing  of  swallows. 
The  ship  model  is  recent  decora¬ 
tion. 


Day  Bed 
(. 1690-1710 ) 


Paneled  Chest  (i6g/) 


Til  ’  71  JvTt  v/  's  °*  wa^nur-  Noteworthy  are  the  size 
1  ^  and  richness  of  the  turnings— particu¬ 

larly  of  the  longitudinal  stretchers — 
the  proportions  of  the  rectangu¬ 
lar  elements  of  the  legs,  and  the 
finely  designed  and  carved  head- 
piece.  It  has  been  well  characterized 
as  an  eminent  seventeenth  century 
example. 


Mrs.  JVhittemore  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  choice  and  authentic 
antiques  to  dispose  of. 


The  Tillage  Q  reen  Shop 

GRACE  S.  WHITTEMORE 


59  South  Main  Street 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


KOOPMAN 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  J^ATHU^G  .A^TI^US  HOUSS  OF 

BOSTON 

SSENTIAL  to  distinction 
in  any  collection  of  an¬ 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

CThe  possession  oi  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

«T  o  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 


t 


18  BEACON  Street 


Boston 


T ele phone ,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  ANTIQUES 

at  the  Old  Colonial  Homestead  of  John  Bailey 

Hanover  Four  Qorners ,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Thursday  Friday,  September  6th  &f  7  hh  ,  at  2  p.m.  {Daylight  Saving  Time) 


1  consider  this  the  most  important  auction  sale  of  the  season  and  I  wish  to  invite  the  public  and  my  friends 
to  be  present  and  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  choice  offers. 

CHARLES  H.  SF.AVEY,  Auctioneer,  51  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


AMONG  the  numerous 
-  pieces  of  furniture  to 
be  sold  are  some  that  are 
very  choice  and  worthy  of 
special  note:  A  block  front 
desk  with  ball  and  claw 
feet,  an  inlaid  serpentine 
front  bureau  with  ball  and 
claw  feet,  a  satinwood  swell 
front  bureau,  a  curly  maple 
highboy,  a  six-legged  her¬ 
ringbone  veneer  highboy, 
a  Hepplewhite  diamond 
door  secretary,  a  Sheraton 
eight-legged  sofa,  a  Chip¬ 
pendale  ball  and  claw  foot 
armchair. 


WITH  th  is  collection 
will  be  sold  a  number 
of  choice  hooked  rugs,  in¬ 
cluding  two  art  squares, 
one  runner  and  some  fine 
historical  china, brass,  pew¬ 
ter  and  glass. 

The  John  Bailey  House 
itself  will  be  placed  on  pub¬ 
lic  sale.  Built  in  1773,  it  was 
occupied  for  a  great  many 
years  by  John  Bailey  known 
to  history  as  a  clockmaker 
and  the  inventor  of  the  first 
iron  sink.  It  is  beautifully 
located  on  the  old  Plymouth 
Coach  Road. 


Exhibition ,  September  fth  and  f  th 


Offered  for  sale  • 

Fine  Old  Colonial 
Homestead 


RARE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

In  connection  with  this  place,  there  will  also  be  sold  many  choice 
examples  of  original  antiques,  including  a  complete  Hepplewhite 
dining-room  set  of  table,  sideboard  and  six  armchairs;  Chippendale 
ball  and  claw  carved  lowboy;  mirrors,  chairs  and  other  rare  pieces. 


T he  Colonel  Alexander  Field 
Place 

Located  on  Longmeadow  Street 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(Main  Highway  between  Springfield  and  Hartford) 

Built  in  1795; — one  of  the  fined: 
examples  of  Colonial  architecture 
in  New  England.  Mantels,  panel- 
ings,  mouldings,  wooden  shutters, 
and  doorways  are  original.  Eight 
fireplaces. 

On  the  first  floor ;  two  large  living 
rooms  and  library,  dining-room, 
and  butler’s  pan  try,  lavatory, 
kitchen  andservants’ dining-room. 
On  the  second;  four  masters’  bed¬ 
rooms,  bathrooms,  and  three  servants’  rooms. 

About  six  acres  of  land.  New  four-car  heated  garage 
with  billiard  room  and  chauffeur’s  apartment.  Large 
tool  house,  wonderful  shade  trees. 


Address :  Mrs.  F lorence  M.  Russell,  280  ffongmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow,  Mass.  (rVverJI^) 
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IV hat  Are  TTour  (Collecting  Interests1. 


? 


NO  matter  what  your  particular  interest  is,  we  can  fill  it  from  our  extraordinarily  large  collection 
of  antiques.  We  have  two  houses  and  one  large  showroom  overflowing  with  a  variety  of  or¬ 
dinary  and  choice  old  New  England  furniture,  glass,  china,  pottery. 

Collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques  from  a  house-furnishing  point  of  view  will  find  here 
an  assortment  that  makes  further  shopping  unnecessary. 

Write  us  your  wants  or  call. 

FLAYDERMAN  KAUFMANN 


65,67  and  68  Qharles  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Massachusetts  Beautiful 

vA  Wallace  Nutting  Fsoopgwith  about  three  hundred  pi  St  ures 

(All  That  the  Covers  Will  EIold) 


/  I  VHIS  book  contains  hundreds  of  references 
-*■  to  quaint  Massachusetts  houses  and  a  large 
number  of  sketches  of  the  same,  both  within  and 
without,  together  with  Massachusetts  landscapes, 
all  done  in  beautiful  duo-tone  ink  by  the  beft 

OLD  AMERICA  COMPANY  : 


printers  in  the  country.  A  perfedl  gift  book,  travel 
book,  auld  lang  syne  book,  picture  book,  library 
book,  $4.00  postpaid. 

We  also  issue  Vermont  Beautiful  Connecticut 
Beautiful ,  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  etc. 

::  Framingham ,  ^Massachusetts 


One  Success  dreads  to  Another 

A year  ago  we  announced  the  enlargement  of  our  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  & 
Tea  Room  at  Franklin,  N.  H. 

On  July  firft  we  announced  the  opening  of  a  new  shop 

at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

on  the  Lafayette  Road 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  &  Tea  Room  will  continue  to  serve  luncheon, 
tea,  dinner,  and  to  offer  an  attractive  line  of  antiques  (on  the  cDaniel  Webster  Highway 
at  Franklin,  N.H.)  Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 


For  Dining  Room  or  for  a  Board  of  Directors 


EDWARD  KNODLE 

12775  Summit  Avenue  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

_ _  Telephone,  2098-j  and  2098-w 


T’hree  cPart  "Dining  Dahle 

D  uncan  Phyfe  period. 

Built  of  mahogany  and  in 
original  condition  with¬ 
out  refinish  of  any  kind. 
Width,  60  inches;  length, 

10  feet  6  inches.  Reducible 
by  removal  of  one  section. 

Price  of  this  table  on  application.  Ask  like¬ 
wise  concerning  other  furniture,  jewelry,  fire¬ 
arms,  and  all  antiques. 
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Early  American 
Turned  Table 

In  fine  original  condition. 


CMartha de  Haas  "Treves 

1807  Ranstead  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Collection  of  Old  Silver  Porringers 


/“T_VHIS  month  featuring  5  old  silver  por- 
ringers.  Mo£t  of  them  are  unmarked. 
One  is  signed  “Burr.”  They  are  in  very  good 
condition. 

Price,  $150  for  single  piece  or  $600 
for  the  collection. 

*0'j'r  «*» 

T he  Providence  ^Antique  Qo. 

728  Westminster  Street 

Providence, 


Cjeopcc  IV.  Tprdpojpps 

174.2  M  Street,  N.W. 

JV ashington,  T).  Q. 

vA  n mnber  of  fine 
old  grandfather 
clocks  are  now  on 
hand. 

r 

In  sped  ion  invited 


i  o  8 J- 


/T glimpse  of  Kirkside,  with  furnishings  from 
CL/-Z  The  Old  Hall,  illustrates  the  distinction 
which  even  a  few  examples  of  antique  furniture 
may  impart  to  spacious  surroundings. 

KATHERINE  N.  LORING 

WAYLAND,  MASS. 

Offerings  of  genuine  antiques  for  sale  will  always  be  gladly  considered 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

'Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

? 

Early  American  Antiques 

Colonial  furniture  for 
American  homes 

Several  museum  pieces 

An  emerald  green  Sandwich 
glass  vase  and  three  of 
sapphire  blue 

Some  of  the  rarer  N.  Currier  prints 
? 

zA  Qood  c Antique  Is  zA  Qood  Investment ! 


“ The  Stepping  Stone ” 


Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 


ANYONE  who  has  read  about  the  “Stepping  Stone”  can’t  help 
xx  realizing  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  ju£t  a  shop  where 
antiques  are  sold.  Likewise  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  romantic 
atmosphere  and  venerable  charm.  Collectors  have  traveled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  see  the  place  and  no  one  of  them  has  regretted 
the  trip.  When  you  are  in  or  near  New  Haven  plan  to  visit  it. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  from  the  things  at  hand. 

Ship  Lamps  ,  for  porch,  doorway  or  vestibule. 

Pine  Chest  on  Frame,  and  many  other  chests  besides. 
Dainty  Pine  Candle  Stands, /or  chair  or  bedside  lamp. 
Set  of  six  Spanish  Chairs. 

Beds,  high  and  low. 

Stencilled  Hitchcock  Chairs,  excellent  for  extra  chair 
or  dining-room  sets. 

Prism  Lamps. 

Lustre,  the  cheerfulest  china  ever  made. 

Lowestoft,  the  most  dignified. 

Mirrors,  many  kinds  to  reflect  many  moods. 

A  Sheraton  Sideboard. 

A  SchoolMaster’s  Pine  Desk. 

And  please  rememberthat  the“SrEPPitiGSTONE”  is  known  from  coast  to  coast 
f or  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques,  whether  they  call  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


T^emini scent  of  §fieen  ^Jlnne 

1V/T  ADE  of  walnut,  these  chairs  display  the 
T’ A  conservative  design  of  the  Middle 
Colonies,  the  back  showing  transition  from 
the  Oueen  Anne  era,  while  seat  and  legs  are 
Georgian.  Very  unusual  examples. 


WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 


6  North  Street  Salem ,  zJSCass . 


Side  Chair 


(1 one  of  a  pair) 
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Communion  Service  of  the  South  Church,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  Founded  1747 

Now  offered  for  sale  ::  Described  by  E.  A.  Jones  in  Old  Silver  in  American  Churches ,  pages  227-301,  Plate  LXXVIII. 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 


Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 


X— ANTIQUES  WORTH  KNOWING 


k  good  many  persons  are  ACi  1 1  trying  to  decorative  scheme,  my  £tock  of  rugs  is  unsur- 
ZA  harmonize  modern  factory  carpets  passed  anywhere  in  the  world  both  in  quality 
JL  A.  with  old-time  furniture.  But  it  can’t  and  in  variety  of  design  and  color, 
be  done.  And  I  can  show  antique  furniture,  glass, 

A  plain  hardwood  floor  is  the  bekt  starting  pottery,  metal  wares  to  qualify  with  my  rugs, 
point.  If  it  is  soft  wood,  paint  it;  or  else  cover  'There  is,  for  example,  a  notable  Sheraton 
it  with  a  neutral  druggett.  secretary;  one  of  the  bekt  to  be  found  in 

On  such  a  background  dispose  a  number  of  America  today.  Ask  to  see  it;  for  I  don’t 
hooked  rugs  whose  colors  answer  those  of  show  it  to  everybody,  xA.sk,  too,  concerning 
your  draperies  and  upholstery.  Good  ones  will  my  Goddard  chest  on  chest, 
give  an  effebt  as  rich  as  that  produced  by  an-  And  to  the  seeker  after  fine  silver  I  am 
tique  orientals,  and  more  harmonious.  offering  a  notable  communion  service  made 

For  more  informal  schemes,  particularly  in  by  early  Colonial  silversmiths.  This  is  fully 
bedrooms,  combination  dining-rooms,  and  in  described  in  xWtiques  for  July  (page  6),  but 
any  room  of  simple  cottage  type,  try  braided  I  am  repeating  the  pibture  here, 
rugs.  They  may  be  had  in  any  dimension, —  Write  me  about  these  things;  or,  better, 
from  foot-kfool  size  to  full  floor  measurement,  make  a  telephone  appointment  and  come  in 
Whichever  the  requirement  and  whatever  the  person. 


CONCERNING  THIS  SILVER  PLEASE  ADDRESS  ME  DIRECTLY 


Makers  oj 
the  Silver 
Service 


oj  the 
South 
Church 


Benj.  Burt 
(1729-1804) 
I.  Foster 

(-I75I_) 


Sam’l  Minot 
(1732-1803) 
Thos.  Dane 
(1724-1796) 


..jr 

\ 
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Frequently  there 
ometo  Antiques 
nailed  notices  of  out- 
f-town  auctions. 
Jsually  they  arrive  on 
he  day  of  the  sale,  or, 
it  best,  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Occasionallythere 
will  come  notices  of 
several  auCfions,  all 
scheduled  for  the  same 
date  and  thus  in  un¬ 
suspecting  competition. 

I 

Those  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  their  an¬ 
tiques  by  audtion 

I 


Published  Monthly  at  683  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston ,  Massachusetts 
Telephone ,  Beach  5121 
Subscription  Rate,  #4.00  for  One 
Year,  Price  for  a  Single  Copy 
50  Cents 

A  request  for  change  of  address  should 
be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  issue  with  which  it  is  to  take  ef¬ 
fect.  Duplicate  copies  may  not  be  sent 
to  replace  those  undelivered  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  send  such  advance  notice. 
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should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  ample  no¬ 
tice  is  the  essence  of 
liberal  attendance. 


Likewise  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  better  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  An¬ 
tiques  than  to  depend 
upon  one’s  own  inade¬ 
quate  mailing  list.  An 
advertisement  saves 
time  and  trouble,  in¬ 
sures  wide  publicity, 
and  may  serve  in  avoid¬ 
ing  a  costly  conflict  in 
dates. 


Copies  of  Antiques  are  mailed  on  the 
30 th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  Complaints  regarding  non-receipt 
of  copies  should  be  entered  by  the  10 th 
of  the  month  in  which  the  issue  appears. 
Otherwise  replacement  copies  will  not  be 
sent. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffice  at  Boston ,  Mass., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879, 
Copyright,  1923  by  Frederick  E.  At¬ 
wood,  Treasurer  of  Antiques,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


Home  Again 


/ 


Fsack  from  the  ^Mountains ,  Shore ,  or  Foreign  fands  Refreshed  by  Gjlorious 

Summer  FDays  out  of  doors 

The  vacationists  are  coming  Home! 

Back  to  the  hearthstone  we  call  our  own, 

Back  to  the  fireside  we  call  Home. 

INSPIRED  by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  furnishings  of  our  own  early  American  homes, 
we  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  in  our  home,  that  they  may  grace  them 
with  their  distinctive  charm. 

long  Sstan&’s  Jfamous  Antique  H>bop 

Has  Specialized  in  Collecting  Early  American  Pieces  from  the 

Country  Homes  of  Long  Ago 

Furniture,  Tables,  Chairs,  Settees,  and  Special  to  “dress  up”  the  floors;  a  large  collection  of 
Pieces  in  pine,  maple,  walnut  and  mahogany;  fine  Old  China  for  the  corner  cupboard  with  a 
early  American  Pewter,  Glass  and  Old  Pottery  bit  of  luStre  for  color— -a  “whole  house  full  of  lovely 
to  grace  the  old  pewter  dresser;  Hooked  Rugs  old  things  for  you.” 

‘ There  is  a  New  List  out.  Send  for  it.  It  is  worth  while. 

Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue ^Jamaica,  J^ong  Island 

Twenty  minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 
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English  Line  of  Battle  Ship  Model  {c.  1696) 

Not  identified,  but  dated  by  salient  characteristics.  {See  page  126.) 
Owned  by  Clarkson  A.  Collins ,  Jr. 
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The  Editor’s  Attic 


Attic  Teace 

There  is  need  for  a  profound  essay  on  corners.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  it  can  never  be  penned  in  the  Attic.  For  one 
thing,  alas,  the  genius  is  lacking;  and,  for  another,  in  the 
Attic — in  any  attic — it  would  never  do  to  glorify  the  cor¬ 
ners  at  the  expense  of  the  holes,  both  of  which  spatial  ele¬ 
ments  abound  in  all  attics,  where  they  serve  as  sheltering 
harbors  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  submerging  years. 

Attic  peace  is  precious: — peace  mantled  with  softly-fall¬ 
ing,  quietly-enduring  dust;  the  peace  of  forgotten  “truths” 
mouldering  in  long  dead  books;  the  peace  of  bridal  gar¬ 
ments  laid  away — white  memorials  of  hope  cherished  by 
disillusionment — and  still  exhaling  the  perfume  of  brief 
happiness  through  generations  after  grief  has  found  obliv¬ 
ion;  the  peace  of  serene  yesterdays  and  unvisioned  to¬ 
morrows;  the  peace  of  fathomless  silences  made  audible  by 
furtive  footings  of  the  hidden  emissaries  of  decay;  the 
peace  of  inherited  memories,  which  come  in  hours  of  remote¬ 
ness  and  drug  the  spirit  like  music  heard  in  slumber.  Such 
peace  is  the  inalienable  heritage  of  all  attics,  and  may  not 
thoughtlessly  be  endangered  by  planting  jealous  thoughts 
where  none  before  have  sprouted. 

c \An  Analysis  of  Qorners 

The  Editor’s  Att’c,  of  course,  offers  partial  exception. 
It  enjoys  no  heritage  of  peace.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possessed  of  many  corners — and  multitudinous  holes, 
sufficient,  all  told,  to  offer  measurable  compensation  for 
numerous  inadequacies  in  other  directions.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  corners  and  corners.  Downstairs  corners  have  no  in¬ 
evitable  kinship  with  holes.  Hence  they  may  be  approached 
more  or  less  irrelevantly  and  subjected  to  analysis  and  dis¬ 
cussion  without  fear — and,  assuredly,  without  favor. 

Apparently  a  corner  is  the  result  of  a  collision  of  direc¬ 
tions  and  the  impossibility  of  subsequent  disentanglement. 
It  constitutes  an  uncompromising  angle  with  no  outlet  for 
him  who  pursues  one  course,  and  no  inlet  for  him  who 
travels  another.  Thus  develops  the  extraordinary  phenom¬ 
enon  of  all  corners:  looked  into,  they  threaten;  looked 
out  of,  they  encourage.  There  are  few  more  humiliating 
punishments  than  that  of  being  obliged  to  stand  facing  the 


blind  vacancy  of  a  corner — vividly  aware,  the  while,  of 
ribald  gesticulation  and  simulated  attack  projected  at 
one’s  defenceless  rear.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  con¬ 
fidence  it  breeds  to  face  the  world  from  a  corner,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  flanks  well  guarded  against  surprise. 

Qorner  <*. Annotations 

All  in  all,  it  appears  to  be  this  protective  quality  of  cor¬ 
ners  which,  down  the  course  of  ages,  has  most  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  the  imagination  of  mankind,  until,  by  association, 
all  kinds  of  corner  furnishments  have  come  to  be  endowed 
with  a  special  halo  of  sentiment  or  of  romance.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “corner  bookstore”  is  that  of  snug  inward 
quality  rather  than  of  outward  location — as  was  that  of 
the  corner  saloon  of  fragrant  memory.  A  corner  chair  im¬ 
plies — in  name  at  least — invitingness  beyond  that  of  all 
other  chairs;  and  as  for  cupboards,  what  soulful  anti¬ 
quarian  would  consider  any  but  the  corner  kind;  albeit  in¬ 
numerable  wall  cupboards,  free  and  un-cornered,  graced 
the  dwellings  of  our  ancestors. 

(for?ter  Qupboard 

But  it  is  not  entirely  in  deference  to  traditional  preju¬ 
dice  that  a  corner  cupboard  has  been  selected  to  grace  the 
cover  of  Antiques  for  this  month.  Just  as  a  cupboard  it 
deserves  special  mention;  for  whereas  its  excellent  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts  gives  it — in  photographic  reproduction — 
the  appearance  of  a  full-fledged  piece  of  furniture,  it  really 
qualifies  in  the  midget  class,  boasting  a  height,  over  all, 
of  but  forty-seven  inches  and  a  width  of  twenty-seven.  It 
may  once  have  been  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  child’s  play 
room;  it  may  have  been  constructed  to  fit  some  uncom¬ 
monly  low-posted  corner.  But,  whatever  the  faCts  of  its 
origin,  this  diminutive  pine  cupboard  possesses  an  unusual 
charm,  due  in  part  to  intrinsically  good  design,  in  part  to 
dimensional  exquisiteness.  It  comes  from  central  Mary¬ 
land,  a  section  concerning  whose  cabinet  work  and  cabinet 
workers  Antiques  would  like  to  have  far  more  authentic 
information  than  any  just  now  available.  For  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  permission  to  reproduce  it,  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  the  cupboard’s  present  owner,  Mrs.  Breckenridge 
Long  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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zjkCore  Jjustred  Fame 

The  subjoined  letter  tells  its  own  story.  While  the 
spheroidal  Jackson  pitcher  seems  to  be  rare,  it  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  far  from  being  unique.  Meanwhile  Francis  D. 
Brinton  of  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  reports  the  dis¬ 
covery — actually  on  a  pantry  shelf  not  more  than  two 
miles  from  his  home — of  a  Jackson  pitcher  of  the  conical 
type,  in  all  respects  like  the  one  reported  by  him  in 
Antiques  for  June,*  save  for  the  fadt  that  the  recent  find 
is  six  inches  high  as  against  six  and  three  quarters  for  the 
other.  But  to  return  to  the  letter.  Here  it  is: 

“Dear  Antiques: — 

“It  was  with  considerable  interest  that  I  read  the  description  of  the 
Jackson  lustre  jug  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cornwall,  in  the  April  number  of 
Antiques. 

“Three  years  ago,  while  spending  a  hurried  vacation  in  West  Virginia, I 
had  the  luck  to  discover  a  similar  specimen.  I  had  chanced  to  meet  a  Mrs. 

W - ,  who,  learning  of  my  interest  in  ceramics,  asked  me  to  help  her 

classify  a  large  and  sprawling  collection  of  Staffordshire.  While  sorting 
the  pieces,  I  spied  a  copper  lustre  pitcher  in  an  upper  cupboard.  Being 
interested  then,  as  I  am  now,  in  writing  at  some  time  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  English  lustre,  I  asked  permission  to  examine  it.  She  assented, 
and  apologizing  for  the  dust — always  a  mark  of  the  impeccable  house¬ 
wife — handed  it  down  to  me.  Its  handle  lay  broken  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jug;  its  mended  spout  showed  prior  amputation,  but  these  discrepancies 
faded  into  shadows  when  I  noted  the  portrait  of  Jackson,  set  in  panels 
on  each  side.  Being  familiar  with  the  Cornwallis  jug  I  immediately  con¬ 
nected  the  two.  Her  specimen  was  identical  with  the  one  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall  described. 

“The  owner,  who  was  rather  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  annexer  than  a 
scholarly  or  consistent  collector,  could  tell  me  little  of  its  origin.  She  had 
inherited  the  jug  from  an  aunt,  who,  in  turn,  once  claimed  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  an  old  negro  mammy.  The  garrulous  old  negress  had  told 
the  relative  a  fascinating  story:  that  it  had  come  by  a  winding  route 
from  the  Jackson  family;  that  there  had  been  a  pair  made  for  a  special 
order,  and  that  she  could  remember  them  on  the  mantel.  In  all  this  ro¬ 
mantic  history  Mrs.  W -  believed  She  was  more  interested  in 

charming  fiction  than  in  scientific  faCt,  and  when  I  was  inclined  to  scoff 
at  the  divine  origin  of  the  jug,  she  was  displeased.  When  I  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  piece,  she  steadfastly  refused.  In  vain  I  argued  and  pleaded, 
but  she  remained  unmoved.  At  length  I  gave  up. 

“During  the  rest  of  my  short  visit  I  tried  again  and  again  to  buy  it, 
but  with  no  success.  When  I  returned  home  I  wrote  several  times  and 
received  no  reply.  The  hasty  notes  I  took  at  the  time  are  all  that  I  have. 
Recently,  inspired  by  Mrs.  Cornwall’s  announcement,  I  have  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  lady,  but  she  has  moved  from  her  earlier  home,  and  so 
far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  her. 

“This  long  letter  is  merely  a  recital  of  what  happened  while  on  a  pleas¬ 
ure  trip.  It  adds  I  am  afraid,  little  to  present  conjectures,  but  it  proves, 
I  think  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  least  one  Jackson  jug  was  found  in  this 
country. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  Catton  Rich.” 


U\ [icholas  Fdisbrowe ,  '"joiner 


Interest  in  American  seventeenth  century  oak  chests 
decorated  with  designs  in  the  so-called  tulip  and  sun¬ 
flower  pattern  will  be  intensified  by  a  recent  important 
discovery  made  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.f 

According  to  Mr.  Lockwood’s  account  —  which  is  fully 
illustrated  —  there  has,  within  a  few  months,  come  into  his 


*Vol.  Ill,  p.  257. 
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possession  a  New  England  two-drawer  chest,  bearing  oij 
the  back  of  one  of  the  drawers  the  inscription: — 

“Mary  Allyns  Chistt  Cutte  and  Joyned  by 
Nich.  Disbrowe” 

Mary  Allyn,  it  appears,  was  the  daughter  of  Colone! 
John  Allyn,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  She  wa 
born  in  Hartford.  At  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  in  1686) 
she  married.  In  all  likelihood,  this  piece  of  furniture  “cutb 
and  joyned”  by  the  local  maker,  had,  for  some  years  pre 
vious,  constituted  her  dower  or  hope  chest. 

Nicholas  Disbrowe,  Mr.  Lockwood  further  informs  us 
was  born,  quite  probably,  in  Walden,  Essex  County 
England,  in  1612  or  1613,  the  son  of  a  joiner.  Record  0 
him  in  this  country  goes  back  to  1639.  He  died  at  Hartforc 
in  1683.  Having  offered  these  results  of  a  thorough-goind 
piece  of  research,  Mr.  Lockwood  discusses  the  pattern  o 
this  signed  Disbrowe  chest  in  connection  with  the  author 
ship  of  other  and  similar  examples. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  workman  in  the  mechanic; 
of  his  trade,  Disbrowe  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
ingenious  in  the  manipulation  of  a  flowing  palmette  pat 
tern,  which,  in  his  hands,  becomes  identified  with  the 
tulip.  He  used  it  with  exact  and  finished  artistry  in  the 
stiles  and  rails  of  this  and  other  chests  of  his  making.  Foil 
panels  and  drawer  fronts  he  very  cleverly  varied  the  motif 
so  as  to  produce  a  slightly  angular  pattern  that  offered 
adequate  relief  to  the  curves  of  the  bordering  design. 

The  chest  discovered  and  owned  by  Mr.  Lockwood  has 
in  its  aspect,  much  in  common  with  the  so-called  Hadley 
chests.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently  different  to  render  unlikely 
any  confusion  between  them.  Disbrowe’s  progression! 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  chest  with  “all-over  deco¬ 
ration”  to  the  more  formalized  type  showing  sunflower 
and  tulip  designs  in  well  framed  panels;  rails,  plain  or 
reeded,  and  stiles,  drawer  fronts  and  upper  side  panels] 
decorated  with  applied  ornament. 

Not  all  such  chests  are  to  be  attributed  to  Disbrowe.; 
however.  Malcolm  A.  Norton,  of  Hartford,  owns  a  tulip 
chest  dated  1704.  Disbrowe,  it  will  be  remembered,  died! 
in  1683.  Yet  this  dated  chest  displays  close  similarity  tc 
his  style.  Perhaps  Mr.  Norton’s  idea  that  the  sunflower: 
chests  are  the  work  of  father  and  son  may  here  find  a] 
measure  of  substantiation  sufficient  to  justify  more  ex¬ 
tended  investigation  concerning  the  family.* 

Pointing  out  the  likeness  between  the  earlier  type  of 
Disbrowe  chest  and  the  Hadley  chest,  Mr.  Lockwood  sug¬ 
gests  that,  while  the  two  types  imply  different  designers, 
yet  the  maker  of  the  Hadley  chests  must  have  been  at  least 
familiar  with  Disbrowe’s  work.  In  default  of  knowledge 
of  a  common  source  from  which  Disbrowe  and  he  whom 
we  may  call  the  “Master  of  Hadley”  may  have  derived 
their  designs,  this  conclusion  admits  of  no  questioning. 
The  relationship  between  the  produces  of  these  two  men 
appears  closer  than  any  relationships  which  may  readily 
be  established  with  English  or  Continental  prototypes. 

Students  of  early  American  furniture  should  read  Mr. 
Lockwood’s  own  account  in  the  Metropolitan  Bulletin. 
Through  his  personal  courtesy,  however,  Antiques  is  able 
to  offer  an  excellent  pidture  of  the  signed  Disbrowe  chest. 


*See  Antiques,  Vol.  II,  p.  77. 


inscription  on  the  back  of  a  drawer  of  the  chest  here  illustrated 
tifies  an  important  group  of  early  American  furniture,  xcep  or 
titution  of  brass  handles  for  the  original  wooden  peg  knobs  and  the  ap- 
ition  of  casters,  the  piece  has  suffered  few  indignities  during  an  exis- 
e  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  centuries.  Owned  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood. 
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How  About  Waterford  Glass? 


By  N.  Hudson  Moore 


A  NTIQUE  GLASS  of  every  description  is  being  sought 
by  collectors;  yet  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to 
A  judge  or  so  elusive  to  define.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  The  glass-makers,  cutters,  and  workers  in  all 
Tranches  were  a  roving  lot.  They  went  from  one  part  ot 
the  country  to  another,  carrying  with  them  their  individ¬ 
ual  technique  and  often  their  patterns  of  decoration.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  glass-workers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  this  connection  it  is  amusing  to  note  that 
the  motto  of  the  Cork  Glass  Cutters’  Society  was,  “A  pleas¬ 
ant  road,  and  cheerful  welcome  to  every  tramp.” 

During  the  last 
few  years  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of 
old  glass  has  come 
to  America  from 
abroad.  Much  of 
it  is  from  old  Eng¬ 
lish  families  who 
have  been  obliged, 
on  account  of  the 
war,  to  sell  their 
possessions.  But  it 
is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  the  glass 
coming  this  way 
has  been  forged, 
and  skillfully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  un¬ 
wary.  The  detec¬ 
tion  of  forged  glass 
is  not  easy,  even 
for  the  most  ex¬ 
pert.  Yet  old  glass 
has  a  different  tint 
and  less  brilliancy  than  the  new.  New  glass  is  buffed  and 
shiny,  which  the  old  glass  never  was.  The  new  forged  glass 
has  a  regularity  of  cutting  which  the  old,  a  hand  produCt, 
entirely  lacked.  The  bottom  of  a  piece  of  old  glass  which 
has  been  used  is  almost  like  ground  glass  in  appearance. 
It  is  true  that  many  forged  pieces  have  somewhat  this 
same  appearance,  due  to  the  use  of  sand  paper  and  pumice 
stone,  but  the  separate  scratches  show;  the  abrasion  does 
not  look  like  even  wear,  and  it  feels  rough. 

A  wealth  of  legend  has  grown  up  about  Waterford  glass, 
the  most  famous  of  all  Irish  glass.  You  will  constantly  hear 
the  statement  that  “real”  Waterford  glass  can  always  be 
told  because  it  has  a  blue  tint  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lead.  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp,  most  noted  expert  on  this 
subject,  and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  National 
Museum  of  Ireland  says  in  his  work ,  Irish  Glass :  “With 
the  exception  of  a  few  drawings  of  some  of  the  patterns 
used  at  the  Waterford  glass-house,  no  others  belonging 
to  Irish  glass  works  are  known  to  exist.”  As  a  result  of  his 
studies,  Mr.  Westropp  has  been  able  to  point  out  that 
Waterford  glass  does  not  exhibit  the  blue  tint  hitherto 


Fig.  1 — Probably  Waterford  ( c .  1820yd) 


ascribed  to  it.  This,  in  itself,  stamped  as  doubtful  hundreds 
of  pieces  that  had  been  accepted  as  genuine  Waterford. 
He  also  says:  “If  all  the  alleged  Waterford  glass  in  exist¬ 
ence  today  were  genuine,  despite  the  output  of  the  fadtory 
and  allowing  for  the  amount  that  has  been  broken,  it 
would  have  taken  probably  two  or  three  glass-houses  to 
produce  it.” 

A  terrible  excise  duty  was  imposed  on  English  glass  in 
1746,  and  so  many  and  vexatious  were  the  restricffions  sur¬ 
rounding  its  manufacture  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  survived.  It  was,  however,  not  until  1825  that  the 

excise  duty  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ire¬ 
land,  where  there 
were  flourishing 
glassworks  at  Cork, 
Belf  ast,  Dublin  and 
Waterford.  The 
duty  was  imposed 
on  the  molten  glass 
in  the  crucibles, 
“metal”  it  was 
called,  and  on  un¬ 
finished  goods.  So 
soon  as  the  glass- 
maker  got  these 
out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  excise  man, 
he  started  in  to  de¬ 
corate  his  product 
as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  sell 
it  at  sufficient  pro¬ 
fit  to  justify  its 
making. 

In  England  the  golden  age  of  glass-making  is  said  to 
have  been  between  the  years  1780  and  1810.  It  took  just 
about  twenty-five  years  to  ruin  this  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  in  Ireland.  Cut  glass  was  the  chief  part  of  the  Water¬ 
ford  output.  All  cut  glass  is,  of  course,  easily  distinguished. 
It  is  sharp  to  the  touch,  it  is  heavy;  and  antique  cut  glass 
has  what  I  shall  call  a  darkling  tint.  Put  a  piece  of  old  glass, 
old  cut  glass  I  mean,  and  a  piece  of  modern  cut,  on  a  white 
cloth  side  by  side,  and  observe  the  difference.  The  old 
cutting  was  produced  by  pressing  the  glass  when  cold 
against  cutting  wheels  revolving  on  spindles.  Engraving 
on  glass  is  the  process  of  drawing  on  the  glass  by  means 
of  small  copper  wheels.  Its  use  primarily  was  to  add  to 
the  worth  and  beauty  of  glass  vessels  by  means  of  coats 
of  arms,  crests,  monograms,  delicate  traceries,  and  even 
inscriptions.  But  with  the  introduction  of  cheaper  methods 
of  producing  glass,  such  decoration  is  now  often  used  to 
conceal  imperfect  quality  of  the  glass  itself.  ; 

Although  there  were  glass-houses 'early  at  work  in  this 
country,  their  product  did  not  compare  with  either  English 
or  Irish  glass.  Along  with  other  household  articles  from 
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the  firm  of  Gatchell  and  Walpole  was 
formed.  Jonathan  Gatchell  died  in  that 
year,  but  the  firm  continued  until 
1835,  when  it  was  dissolved.  From  1835 
to  1848  the  firm  name  was  George 
Gatchell  and  Co.  In  1851  the  factory 
was  closed. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  out¬ 
put  may  be  gathered  when  it  is  known 
that  as  many  as  two  hundred  workmen 
were  daily  at  work  in  the  glass-house 
up  to  1822,  and  that  an  equal  number 
had  been  employed  for  thirty-six  years. 
But  the  most  interesting  point  to  me 
is  that  thousands, 
yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  pieces 
of  Waterford  glass 
were  sent  to  Amer¬ 
ica;  that  the  ac¬ 
count  books  of  the 
Gate  hells  showed 
this;  and  that  the 
American  newspa¬ 
pers  duly  advertised 
it  for  sale. 

It  is  curious  how 
the  history  of  this 
comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  ware  has  faded 
away.  It  is  most  un¬ 
usual  to  find  any 
person  who  is  sure 
of  having  this  glass 
through  inheritance. 


Fig.  4 — Left,  Dublin  or  Cork;  right,  Probably  Cork 

Boat-shaped  dish,  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  Other,  early  nineteenth  and  shows  very  blue 
metal 


Fig.  2 —  Probably 
Waterford  (c. 
1820-36) 


abroad,  such  as 
silverware, 
china,  furniture, 
came  much 
glass;  and  I  am 
sure  that  there 
is  still  much  fine 
old  *  Irish  glass 
here,  if  we  could 
but  lay  our 
hands  on  it. 

From  1729  to 
1851  glass  was 
being  made'*  at 
Waterford.  The 
early  glass  made 
there  was  com¬ 
mon  green  glass 
with  only  a  very 
small  quantity 
of  flint  glass.  It 
was  not  till  after 
1740  that  what 
we  know  as  cut 
glass  was  made  in  Ireland;  and  between 
1740  and  1783,  according  to  Mr.  Wes- 
tropp,  no  glass  was  made  in  or  near 
Waterford. 

Joseph  Harris  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer,  and,  later  in  the  century 
(1783),  George  and  William  Penrose 
established  a  glass-house  and  made 
much  glass.  They  sold  their  works, 
however,  in  1799,  to  James  Ramsey, 
Jonathan  Gatchell,  and  Ambrose  Bar- 
croft.  These  men,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Ramsey,  Gatchell  and  Barcroft,  did 
business  together  till  181 1,  when  Jona¬ 
than  Gatchell  became  sole  owner.  He 
continued  the  business  till  1823,  when 


Fig.  3 — Waterford 
Observe  the  refinement 
of  form  and  reserve  in 
decoration  of  the  1794 
scent  bottle  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other 
two  pieces  dating  1820- 
1830. 
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Fig.  5 — First,  Waterford;  others  Cork 

Another  case  of  probability,  with  dates  1820-30. 

Take,  for  example,  the  branch  of  lighting 
fixtures.  As  late  as  1842,  George  Gatchell 
and  Company  announced  that  they  made 
“every  article  made  of  glass  for  use,  luxury  or 
adornment:  also  chandeliers,  lustres,  lamps, 
hall  bells,  candelabra  in  bronze,  ormolu,  or 
glass.  Medical  establishments  supplied.” 

Prior  to  1795,  that  splendid  old  potter, 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  combined  his  beautiful 
blue  and  white  ware  in  candelabra  with  glass 
for  branches  and  prisms.  I  have  never  seen 
but  one  such  candelabrum, butitisof  interest 
to  know  that  in  October,  1921,  in  New  York 
City,  there  were  sold  at  auttion  a  pair  of 
these  candelabra,  listed  as  “Waterford,” 
with  Wedgwood  bases. 

Now  Waterford  glass  is  no  more  perish¬ 
able  than  the  old,  soft  paste,  blue  Stafford¬ 
shire  which  was  hunted  out  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  some  years  ago.  Indeed,  when  you  come 
to  special  pieces,  that  is  aside  from  tumblers 
and  bottles,  more  care  was  taken  of  the  glass 
than  of  the  crockery. 

As  early  as  1786  Waterford  was  sending 
large  quantities  of  assorted  glass  to  Amer¬ 
ica.*  In  1793,  the  fadtory  sent  to  New  York 
City  36,000  drinking  bottles  and  £290  worth 
of  other  glassware.  From  1796  to  1798  Water-  Fig.  6— Waterford 
ford  sent  to  New  York  100,782  drinking  Marked  “Pen- 

glasses  and  £375. 10  worth  of  other  glassware.  Victoria  and  Al- 

Nor  was  New  England  left  out  of  the  impor-  hert  Museum. 
tations;  for,  in  1805,  17,280  drinking  glasses  and  £545.14.3  of 
otherglasswarewassentthereto.  In  181 1  NewEnglandabsorbed 
another  lot  of  drinking  glasses,  69,792,  and  £436.18.0  worth  of 
other  glass.  Up  to  1 822  quantities  of  glassware,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds’  worth,  were  sent  to  this  country;  but 
after  that  period  the  amount  decreased. 

Still  the  proportions  are  far  from  insignificant.  In  Mr. 
Westropp’s  book,  Irish  Glass ,  letters  are  quoted  showing  that, 
in  1819,  Waterford  sold  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  glass 
in  “Charlestown,”  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Halifax,  New¬ 
foundland  and  Quebec.  In  1 829,  a  letter  from  Thomas  Cooke, 
a  customer  in  America,  asks  for  “£150  worth  of  cut  glass  the 


same  as  before,  but  adding  more  pints  to  the  de¬ 
canters,  more  wine-glasses,  about  ten  dozen  more 
water  crofts,  six  dozen  finger  cups,  ten  dozen  claret 
glasses,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  small  tumblers 
to  match  the  water  crofts;  twenty  pounds’  worth 
of  assorted  glass,  but  more  tumblers  and  less  wines 
than  before,  three  dozen  toilet  bottles  of  different 
shapes,  two  dozen  glasses  with  teats  for  nurses 
to  feed  infants  from,  four  dozen  quart  and  pint 
squares,  one  dozen  two-gallon  large  mouthed 
bottles  with  tin  covers, one  dozen  of  gallon  bottles 
with  glass  covers  and  wide  mouth  for  powders, 
three  dozen  quart  bottles  for 
liquids,  with  stoppers,  one 
dozen  quart  bottles  with 
large  mouths  tor  powders, 
six  large  globes,  shape  for 
windows  or  for  a  lamp  in 
centre  of  a  shop,  with 
spangles;  one  large  oil  lamp, 
two  small  ones  for  counter, 
one  dozen  cruet  stands  with 
six  bottles  complete,  and  one 
dozen  with  eight  bottles,  but 
the  stands  to  be  plated.” 

Besides  the  articles  men¬ 
tioned  here  there  were  also 
made  at  Waterford, baskets, 
butter-coolers,  candlesticks, 
cans,  cream  ewers,  dishes, 
egg  cups,  jelly  glasses,  mus¬ 
tards,  pickle  jars,  salts, 
salad  bowls,  smelling  bot¬ 
tles,  sugar  bowls,  squares, 
tumblers,  wines  and  rum¬ 
mers,  celery  glasses,  jugs, 
— all  these  in  addition  to  the 
immense  number  of  drink¬ 
ing  bottles. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the 
late  eighteenth,  or  early 


Fig.  7 — Waterford 

Courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 


*These  lists  are  taken  from  the  Custom  House  books,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland. 
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nineteenth,  century  which  is  most  frequently  found  is  the 
decanter.  Kept  with  care,  less  frequently  used  than  table¬ 
ware,  decanters  escaped  the  breakage  to  which  the  former 
was  liable.  These  early  decanters  are  almost  human  docu¬ 
ments  so  clearly  do  they  depict  the  manners  of  the  times. 
The  necks  are  ringed,  the  bodies  globular,  and  the  stoppers 
often  very  decorative,  but  it  is  the  rings  which  make  the 
decanters  interesting.  There  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  of 
these  rings,  usuallv  with  spaces  between,  so  that  fingers 
which  were  none  too  steady  could  get  a  good  grip  and 
not  drop  the  decanter. 

These  rings  were  of  different 
designs;  plain  rounded,  cut 
in  diamonds,  triangular  cut, 
square  cut,  feathered, 
double  or  triple.  While  the 
body  shapes  of  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  decanters 
varied  somewhat,  as  the 
years  went  by,  they  still 
maintained  their  ringed 
necks. 

Much  glass  was  made  on 
order  for  old  Irish  families. 

More  pieces  than  were 
needed  to  fill  a  set  were  run 
off,  so  that  it  would  be  on 
hand  to  supply  loss  by 
breakage,  or  to  enlarge  a 
set.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  Ireland,  and  in 
England  as  well,  many 
pieces  of  this  old  glass  are 
found  entirely  undecorated. 

It  is  also  true  that  they 
were  constantly  trying  to 
improve  thecolorof  theglass 
at  Waterford.  Ini  832  Eliza¬ 
beth  Walpole,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  Waterford 
glass  works,  says  in  a  letter 
that  a  glass  merchant  of 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  had 
told  her  that  all  the  Irish 
glass  he  ever  saw  was  dark 
colored,  “but  she  told  him 
she  had  sent  for  some  Water¬ 
ford  glass  so  that  he  might 
see  for  himself.”  This  letter 
is  quoted  in  Mr.  Westropp’s 
book. 

Most  of  the  pieces  used  to 
illustrate  this  article  came  from  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin,  and  all  were  labeled  by  the  Director  himself.  The 
two  jugs  in  Figure  1  are  marked,  “probably  Waterford.”  As 
a  rule  this  old  glass  is  very  heavy;  it  had  to  be,  on  account 
of  the  deep  cutting.  The  edges  of  articles  were  seldom  plain, 
but  saw-toothed  large  or  small,  scalloped,  fan-shaped  or 
pointed.  These  two  jugs  are  most  typical  of  Irish  glass,  the 
one  on  the  right  showing  what  was  called  “lustre”  cutting, 
the  one  on  the  left  with  thumb  spots,  and  with  step  cutting  on 


the  neck.  But  alas  for  calling  them  definitely  Waterford! 

Figure  2,  labeled  also  “probably  Waterford  1820-30,” 
shows  an  unusual  plain-edged  piece.  The  bowl  has  a  rayed 
cutting  underneath  the  foot,  a  splendid  fan-shaped  edge, 
and  the  strawberry  cutting  within  the  diamonds  which  is 
so  often  confused  with  hob-nail.  Mrs.  Graydon  Stannus,  in 
her  book  on  Old  Irish  Glass,  says  that  much  of  the  glass 
cutting  was  done  outside  the  glass-houses  by  men  in  their 
own  homes,  who  had  cutting  sheds; —  a  facff  which  accounts 
for  the  individuality  of  the  work  done. 

One  of  the  examples  in 
Figure  3  speaks  for  itself,  a 
charming  little  scent  bottle: 
and  the  toilet  bottles  show 
variations  of  the  popular 
diamond  cutting.  These  are 
Waterford  also.  In  Figure  4 
are  shown  two  pieces,  “prob¬ 
ably  Cork,”  on  right,  and 
“Dublin  or  Cork”  on  the 
left.  The  piece  on  the  left, 
a  boat-shaped  bowl,  is  of  a 
design  usually  ascribed  to 
Waterford.  The  leaf  design, 
lightly  cut,  is  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the 
scalloped  base  is  also  an 
early  characteristic.  I  have 
a  bowl  like  this  except  the 
bowl  is  round;  it  is  an  heir¬ 
loom,  can  be  traced  back 
to  1830,  and  family  tradi¬ 
tion  has  always  called  it 
English.  But  family  tradi¬ 
tion  is  almost  as  unreliable 
as  collectors’  estimates  of 
their  treasures.  The  other 
bowl  in  this  picture,  with 
heavy  turn-over  edge,  is  of 
a  shape  made  in  every  Irish 
glass-works.  Indeed,  it  has 
become  the  practice  on  the 
other  side  to  call  such  pieces 
of  Irish  glass  as  cannot  be 
distinguished  —  “Munster” 
glass.  This  covers  the  output 
from  Cork  and  Waterford 
and  perhaps  Belfast,  the 
Dublin  glass  having  an  un¬ 
mistakable  yellowish  tint. 

Irish  glass  is  very  tough, 
it  sings  with  a  clear  note 
when  struck,  and  Mrs.  Stannus  claims  for  it  a  softness  to  the 
touch  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  English  glass  of  the  same 
period.  The  presence  of  minute  air  bubbles  is  common.  I 
find  them  in  many  pieces,  but  they  are  far  less  observable 
in  the  Irish  glass  than  they  are  in  English  glass,  particu¬ 
larly  the  colored  glass.  The  tumblers  of  this  period,  1820- 
30,  preserved  the  very  generous  proportions  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  time,  and  the  same  decorations.  In  Figure  5  the  small¬ 
est  one,  on  the  left,  is  called  “probably  Waterford,”  and 


Fig.  8 — Waterford  and  Wedgwood 

One  of  a  pair  of  elaborate  candelabra  mounted  on  a  base  of  Wedgwood  blue 
and  white  jasper.  Courtesy  of  Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company. 
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the  other  two,  “probably  Cork.”  But  the  swag  and  line  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  middle  one  was  very  much  used  at  Waterford 
and  there  are  large  services  still  held  in  private  families  in 
Ireland,  which  are  known  to  have  come  from  the  Waterford 
glass-house  and  which  have  exactly  similar  cutting. 

A  charming  decanter  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  is  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  and  is  marked 
“Penrose.”  The  triple  rings  and  mushroom  stopper  are 
eighteenth-century  characteristics,  and  it  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  1799  when  the  Penrose  works  were  sold. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are  the  inter- 
estingpiecesshownin  Figure  7.  Dr. Samuel Woodhouse,  Jr., 
Acting  Director,  is  rather  inclined  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  director  of  the  Dublin  Museum  and  call  them 
“probably  Waterford.”  The  tall  glasses  with  domed  bases 
are  unusual,  but  knopped  stems  like  these  are  seen  on 
candle  and  taper  sticks,  which  were  made  in  quantities  at 
Waterford.  The  decanter  with  its  step  and  diamond  cut¬ 
ting  and  ornamental  stopper,  also  shows  patterns  used  at 
Waterford. 

During  many  years  candlesticks,  wall  lights,  candelabra, 
and  chandeliers  were  made  in  immense  numbers,  both  on 
private  order  and  for  stock,  at  Waterford.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Waterford  drops  is  their  oval  shape.  Figure  8  has 
been  used  before  in  Antiques,  but  can  well  be  shown 
again.  It  is  one  of  those  candelabra  already  mentioned 
with  Wedgwood  bases  and  Waterford  fittings.  The  oval 
drops  are  easily  seen.  Candelabra  were  also  made  with  the 
square  drops  which  form  the  chains  of  colored  glass, 
either  blue  or  amber,  but  are  less  attractive  than  the 
crystal.  These  lighting  fixtures  were  made  in  infinite  va¬ 
riety,  for  one  candle  or  many,  with  drops  or  without,  with 
arms  or  hand-bent  branches,  with  stars,  spear-heads,  or 
crescents  as  top  ornaments.  Some  of  the  chandeliers  were 
eight  feet  long  and  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds; 
they  were  made  on  iron  rods  covered  with  silver  tubing. 

General  Washington,  always  eager  and  alert  to  adorn 
and  beautify  his  home,  had  many  of  these  beautiful  light¬ 
ing  fixtures.  Some  of  them  still  hang  on  the  walls  at  Mount 


Vernon,  and  there  are  others  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washington.  There  must  be  others  stowed  away  some¬ 
where  in  this  country. 

In  handling  this  old  glass  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  sets 
which  have  come  down  in  families  vary  in  color.  Neither 
are  the  patterns  always  identical.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  very  little  engraving  was  done  on  Waterford  glass, 
and  Mrs.  Stannus,  in  her  book,  Old  Irish  Glass ,  says  that 
this  little  was  done  by  itinerant  journeymen  who  trav¬ 
eled  about  from  one  glass-house  to  another,  taking 
their  little  box  of  copper  wheels  with  them.  These  wheels, 
which  they  used  for  the  engraving,  were  so  arranged  that 
a  small  boy  turning  a  crank  supplied  the  motive  power. 
Coats  of  arms,  crests,  initials,  and  even  whole  names  were 
the  forms  of  decoration  used. 

Mrs.  Stannus  also  gives  the  name  of  a  man  who  did  the 
best  gilding  as  John  Grahl,  and  the  date  of  his  work  as 
about  1786.  This  gilt  has  the  merit  of  being  wear-resisting, 
and  will  not  scrape  off.  I  have  never  seen  any  gilding  on  old 
Irish  glass,  and  doubt  if  much  so  decorated  got  over  here. 

Every  writer  on  old  glass,  and  every  collector  as  well, 
deplores  the  increasing  number  of  fakes.  Not  only  does  the 
collector  have  to  guard  against  the  modern  ones,  but  there 
are  fakes,  or  copies,  call  them  what  you  will,  which  go  back 
to  the  days  when  Irish  glass  was  in  its  prime.  These  pieces, 
commonly  of  Continental  origin,  were  sent  not  over  here, 
but  into  England  and  Ireland  as  well.  The  modern  ones 
come  from  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
recently  some  have  come  from  Bohemia,  but  these  latter 
can,  it  is  said,  be  distinguished  by  a  pinkish  tinge. 

The  only  training  for  the  collector  who  would  guard 
against  imposition  is  the  constant  handling  of  old  and  au¬ 
thentic  pieces:  not  only  the  eye  but  the  hand  must  be 
trained.  Color,  weight,  brilliancy,  imperfections  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  irregularities  both  in  shape  and  decoration,  and 
signs  of  true  wear,  character  of  the  seller,  and  history  of  the 
piece, — well,  these  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
by  the  one  who  would  engage  in  the  delights  of  collecting 
old  glass! 


Note. — Of  the  two  works  of  reference  cited  by  Mrs.  Moore,  that  by 
Mr.  Westrop  is  most  exhaustively  complete,  that  by  Mrs.  Graydon 
Stannus*  is  most  readily  accessible  to  the  collector.  It  has  the  merit  of 
comparatively  low  price  and  of  great  wealth  of  illustration,  some  sixty 
plates  showing  several  tunes  that  number  of  examples  of  Irish  glass.  The 
really  great  period  of  Irish  glass  making,  Mrs.  Stannus  assures  us,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  to  the  color 
of  the  early  product,  there  seem  to  be  differences  of  statement,  if  not  of 
vision,  among  various  authorities.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mrs.  Moore, 
quoting  the  word  of  Dudley  Westrop,  says  that  Waterford  does  not 
exhibit  the  blue  tint  hitherto  ascribed  to  it.  Mrs.  Stannus  speaks  of  its 
“beautiful,  dark  grey-blue  tint.”  Others  have  observed  that  its  color  is 
not  unlike  the  faintly  smoky  aftertaste  of  Scotch  whiskey.  Elsewhere 
Mrs.  Stannus  remarks  that  the  “mysterious  grey  color”  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Waterford  glass.  A  yellowish  tinge 
is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  glass  of  Cork.  She  ascribes  to  Waterford  an 
occasional  “cloudy  bloom,”  a  surface  deposit  which,  while  removable, 
has  a  way  of  returning. 

However  this  tint  may  be  described,  it  was  first  viewed  as  a  blemish, 
and  subsequently  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  proof  of  superior 
lineage.  Mrs.  Moore  makes  very  evident  the  fact  that  Waterford  and 
Irish  glass  are  not  synonymous  terms.  There  were  many  factories  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Stannus  cites:  Antrim  (1755-1790),  Belfast  ( 1781-1870 ), 

*Old  Irish  Glass,  by  Mrs.  Graydon  Stannus,  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  price  $5.00. 


Cork  {1783-1844),  Dublin  ( 1630-1896 ),  Drumrea  (1771-1776),  Newry 
(1790-1847),  Waterford  ( 1729-1852 j,  Portarling  (1670).  For  reasons 
which  Mrs.  Stannus  does  not  state,  the  glass  industry  in  Ireland  died  out 
about  1896. 

Mrs.  Stannus  makes  quite  clear  what,  in  Mrs.  Moore’s  article,  appears 
an  almost  contradictory  statement;  namely,  that  the  Waterford  glass 
houses  were  at  work  from  1729  to  1852,  yet  that  no  glass  was  produced 
from  1740  to  1783.  In  a  note  she  observes  that,  whereas,  according  to 
official  records,  the  Waterford  glass  houses  were  closed  down  from  1 75° 
to  1780,  yet  that  a  great  deal  of  existing  glass  from  this  period  displays 
all  the  characteristics  of  Waterford.  So  many  things  in  this  world  are 
officially  dead,  but  unofficially  alive  that  one  is  inclined  to  accept  Mrs. 
Stannus’  word  on  the  subject  without  much  further  consideration. 

Records  of  glass  workers’  wages  in  Ireland  as  quoted  by  Mrs.  Stannus 
are  interesting.  Unfortunately,  she  does  not  give  dates  or  places.  Perhaps 
the  figures  would  hold  for  all  factories  in  Ireland  during  a  good  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  perhaps  they  would  not. 

The  illustrations  which  follow  Mrs.  Stannus’  text  are  in  every  way 
excellent,  large  enough  for  easy  study,  clearly  photographed  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  printed.  The  student  will  quite  naturally  be  surprised  at  the 
sheer  mass  of  many  pieces  attributed  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
the  light  gracefulness  of  others  attributed  to  the  nineteenth.  A  chrono¬ 
logical  analysis  of  patterns  might  be  really  helpful,  but  perhaps  Irish 
glass,  like  other  things  Irish,  defies  both  chronology  and  analysis.  Quite 
evidently  it  defies  unreservedly  dogmatic  statement.— The  Editor. 
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Period  Firearms 


By  Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer 


THIS  is  an  age  of  hobbies.  Some  people  have  the 
golf  hobby,  some  are  dry-fly  fishermen,  some  are 
dry  without  being  fishermen,  and  more  yet  are 
“antiquers.”  Of  all  the  hobbies,  the  luckiest  recent  one, 
except  the  dry  hobby,  is  that  of  collecting  old  firearms. 
Literally  thousands  of  Americans  are  already  riding  it,  en¬ 
joying  it,  and  getting  into  trouble  in  the  process.  But 
besides  the  avowed  arms  collector,  there  are  other  classes 
of  persons  who  get  into  trouble  when  they  try  to  “place” 
old  arms;  that  is,  try  to  assign  to  the  specimen  the  correCt 
period  of  its  use. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Householder — and  he  is  legion 
— who  seeks,  for  fireplace  decoration,  such  arms  as  were 
used  in  this  country’s  early  wars.  He  inquires  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  what  sort  of  gun  his  ancestor  used  in  the 
Pequot  War.  Nobody  knows.  Finally  he  buys  the  best¬ 
looking  flintlock  musket  he  can  find.  Thereafter,  he 
proudly  informs  his  friends  that  the  gun  is,  if  not  the  very 
one,  then  very  like  the  one  that  his  ancestor,  Myles  Stand- 
ish,  used  in  the  period  of  1600  odd.  One  day  he  tells  this 
story,  innocently,  to  an  arms  expert:  notes  the  coming  of 
a  queer  expression — partly  tolerant  and  partly  quizzical 
and  sceptical:  and  realizes  that  something  is  wrong. 

“Is  it  possible  that  I  am  wrong?”  asks  Householder. 
“No,  indeed,”  replies  his  friend,  “you’re  all  right,  boy, 
it’s  the  gun  that’s  a  bit  wrong.  Nothing  serious,  you  know, 
old  top;  merely  an  error  of  wrong  kind,  size,  shape,  and  a 


couple  of  centuries  of  time.  Want  to  check  up?  Scrape  off 
the  rust  right  here  and  you  will  find  the  maker’s  stamp, 
‘M.  T.  Wickham,  Phila.,  1831.’  Fear  we  can’t  ‘Myles 
Standish’  that.” 

Then,  besides  the  collectors  and  the  householders,  there 
is  that  large  and  unassorted  class  which  includes  histor¬ 
ians,  authors,  artists,  illustrators,  sculptors,  et  cetera ,  ad 
infinitum ,  who  are  also  in  trouble  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  portray  an  American  period-firearm.  They  are  always 
making  mistakes  that  are  shameful  and,  sometimes,  costly. 

Why  are  American  period-firearms  a  mystery,  a  joy,  and 
a  trouble?  Because  of  the  overlapping  of  styles  of  arms 
and  periods  of  time:  the  use,  at  certain  times,  of  sporting 
arms  in  war,  and,  at  other  times,  of  military  arms  for 
sport:  the  use  by  Americans  of  other  nations’  standardized 
out-period  arms;  and  yet  other  mix-ups.  Then,  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded,  as  firearms  have  been  much 
in  use  in  enormous  numbers  for  over  five  hundred  years, 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-one  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  to  pick  from. 

Further,  in  seeking  information,  the  inquirer  is  usually 
sure  to  question  that  particular  individual  who  knows-it- 
all  and  so  gets  everything  in  a  muddle.  He  is  like  the  bank¬ 
er’s  clerk,  Major  of  Ordnance  in  the  last  war,  who  didn’t 
know  one  end  of  a  gun  from  the  other  until  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  major,  and  three  months  later  stated  that  he 
knew  all  about  firearms. 
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So  there  you  are.  Or,  rather,  there  you  were.  But  never 
again.  For  now  along  conies  Antiques  with  this  ready-refer¬ 
ence  treatise,  which ,  from  the  thirty-one  thousand  odd  speci¬ 
mens,  shows  thirty-one  arms  so  individual  and  so  typical 
that  they  are  unmistakable  specimens  of  period-firearms. 

Now  you  can  hang  above  the  mantel-shelf  your  “ances¬ 
tral  musket”  and  have  it  right.  Now,  historian  and  artist, 
you  can  picture  the  right  gun  in  the  hand  of  the  pioneer 
Thanksgiving  turkey  hunter  or  the  Concord  Minute  Man. 
Your  troubles  are  over.  Bow,  please,  a  low  bow,  to  An¬ 
tiques,  pioneering  for  your  benefit  111  a  new  field.  And  then 
look  at: 

Plate  I.  The  upper  portion  illustrates  the  period  of 
Myles  Standish  who  died,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  or 
thereabouts,  in  1654,  in  spite  of  Indian  arrows  and  Pilgrim 
guns.  During  his  long  life  he  had  a  lot  of  guns  and  still 
had  ten  when  he  passed  away.  Look  at  pictures,  Numbers 
jry  2,3,  4,  and  3  The  arms  shown  are  all  true  to  the  times 
of  the  Pequot  War — before,  and  somewhat  after.  Myles 
and  the  other  Pilgrims,  and  many  of  the  Puritans,  used 


just  such  arms  as  these.  Also  many  other  sizes  and  shapes 
more  confusing  to  you  than  these  selected  ones. 

If  you  could  own  any  one  of  the  lot  which  would  you 
rather  have?  The  matchlock  and  wheellock  muskets  now 
are  full  of  romance  instead  of  bullets.  The  wheellock  pistol 
before  it  came  to  America  may  have  been  used  by  one  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  But  look  at  that  all-metal  snap- 
hance  dag,  richly  shaped  and  elegantly  chiseled  and  in¬ 
cised;  just  such  a  pistol  as  a  warlike  and  well-to-do  Pilgrim 
leader  used  and  treasured. 

Now,  for  a  change,  look  at  the  variation  in  types  that 
came  between  the  Pequot  War,  1637,  and  King  Philip’s 
War,  1675.  You  observe  that  the  earlier,  slower,  and  more 
cumbersome  muskets,  used  by  the  Colonists  in  the  first 
quarter  century  of  their  precarious  existence,  have  been 
replaced  by  quicker  snaphance  and  Hint  weapons.  Also 
take  note  that  these  arms  still  have  no  bands  around  fore¬ 
stock  and  barrel,  but  have  pinned  barrels  like  the  earlier 
ones.  Showing  1600  to  1700  period  guns  with  banded 
barrels  is  one  of  the  artists’  commonest  mistakes. 
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Plate  II.  Here  we  see  one  gun  ( Number  /)  of  the  old 
type,  while  all  the  others  are  different.  Number  1  could  have 
been  used  by  King  Philip  himself,  and  again  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century;  for  a  flint-lock  musket  was  good  for  at 
least  sixty  years  of  service,  if  treated  well  and  not  used 
continually.  Our  Colonial  ancestors  who  were  militia  sol¬ 
diers  under  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  I  were  mostly 
equipped  with  muskets  similar  to  this. 

Number  2  .  hows  the  first  distinctly  American  firearm — 
an  early  Kentucky  rifle.  All  previous  arms  made  in 
America  followed  European  designs,  but  the  Kentucky 
rifle  was  designed  in  Pennsylvania  to  fit  the  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  of  pioneer  life  in  America.  Almost  unmodified,  it 
served  Americans  with  the  best  of  all  arms  for  about  a 
century.  Meanwhile, 

Number  3,  the  old  form  of  Brown  Bess,  was  the  basic 
arm  for  both  militia  and  regulars,  from  about  1730  until  the 
Colonies  became  the  United  States.  This  was  the  Grenadier 
size,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  chin  of  the  average 
soldier.  You  can  easily  tell  it  in  a  picfture  from  the  smaller — 
light  infantry — size  because  it  has  four  ramrod  thimbles. 

Number  4  shows  the  principal  type  of  army  pistol.  Its 
bore  was  small  at  this  time.  Later  on,  pistols  of  somewhat 
similar  outline  were  used,  but  they  were  of  large  bore — 
often  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Number  3  shows  the  grenade  thrower  used  by  Grena¬ 
diers.  This  sort  of  small  cannon  threw  bombs  at  the 
enemy.  It  was  considerably  used  during  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  and  was  rarely  used  afterward,  so  that  it  is 
an  uncommonly  good  representative  of  a  period-firearm. 

In  arms  typical  of  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
we  begin  with  two  already  familiar.  Number  6  shows  the 
small  Brown  Bess  musket,  land  service  pattern,  used  by 
light  infantry.  This  pattern  has  only  three  ramrod  thim¬ 
bles,  and  its  length  is  only  about  four  feet  six  and  one-half 
inches.  Both  American  and  British  soldiers  were  largely 
armed  with  it.  In  choosing  a  specimen  of  this  musket  for 
this  period  be  careful  that  it  has  the  form  of  cock  shown  in 
the  picffure:  later  issues  had  a  modified  lock  with  a  re¬ 
inforced-]  aw  cock. 

Number  J  is  another  Kentucky  rifle  with  a  form  of  butt 
popular  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

Number  8  is  commonly  called  the  “Charleville  Musket.” 
This  was  a  regulation  French  government  arm,  Model 
1763,  having  points  of  superiority  over  the  Brown  Bess.  It 
was  a  favorite  with  American  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Quantities  of  these  muskets  were  purchased,  and  were 
issued  to  our  soldiers. 

Number  9  shows  a  blunderbuss.  Blunderbusses,  with 
either  brass  or  iron  barrels,  with  and  without  bayonet,  with 
circular  muzzle  and  elliptical  muzzle,  were  much  in  use 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  American  privateersmen. 

Numbers .  10  and  //  are  French  military  pistols,  pur¬ 
chased.  These  two  types  are  the  only  ones  readily  recogniz¬ 
able  as  of  our  Revolutionary  War  use.  Number  10  is 
Model  1773;  Number  //,  Model  1777.  Note  the  shapes,  the 
bands  on  Number  10 ,  the  belt  hook  and  the  metal  frame  of 
Number  //.  French  government  arms  have  the  date  when 
they  were  made  stamped  on  them. 

Beginning  with  1800  our  American  soldier  ancestors 
used  arms  made  by  our  government,  or  for  it  under  con- 


trad:  by  American  arms  makers.  There  is  a  complete 
absence  of  European  arms  and  types  among  those  shown  on 

Plate  III.  Number  /  shows  the  United  States  rifle, 
Model  1800;  our  first  regulation  military  rifle. 

Number  2  is  still  another  Kentucky  Rifle,  with  a  third 
type  of  butt.  Ever  hear  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans?  Look 
it  up:  one  of  the  deadliest  one-sided  battles  ever  fought. 
Kentucky  rifles  won  it. 

Number 3  is  the  Lhrited  States  pistol,  Model  1806,  made 
at  our  Harper’s  Ferry  armory,  and  stamped  on  the  lock 
plate  with  the  date  of  manufadure. 

Numbers  4  and  5  are  two  types  of  our  Model  1810  pistols, 
one  having  pinned  and  the  other  banded  barrel.  Both  of 
them  were  made  under  contrad  for  the  United  States  by 
S.  North,  of  Berlin,  Connedicut,  and  bear  his  stamp.  You 
can’t  mistake  them :  there  are  no  better  War  of  1812  types. 

Now  for  the  Mexican  War  of  1 847.  Of  course  your  grand¬ 
father  was  in  it  and  you  have  the  identical  sawed-off, 
cap-lock,  muzzle-loading  shotgun  with  two  barrels,  with 
which  he  habitually  shot  peons  in  the  west  end  when  they 
were  running  east,  two  at  a  lick.  Put  it  in  the  ash-can.  We 
were  still  in  the  flint-lock  stage,  barring  an  exception  or 
two.  Some  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  1847 
were  armed  with 

Number  6 ,  the  United  States  rifle,  Model  1817.  Dis¬ 
tinguish  it,  in  a  pidure,  from  a  musket  of  the  time  by  the 
oval  patch-box  cover  and  by  the  rear  sling  swivel  attached 
to  the  curved  end  of  the  guard  tang. 

Number  7 ,  United  States  rifle,  Model  1819,  also  used  in 
the  Mexican  War — and,  like  Number  6,  of  course,  used  in 
our  earlier  Indian  troubles — was  a  breech  loader,  but  not  a 
metallic  cartridge  user.  See  that  little  spur  sticking  down 
in  front  of  the  trigger  guard?  Press  rearward  on  it  and  up 
tilts  the  breech  block  for  a  load  of  powder  and  ball. 

Number  8  shows  the  United  States  musket,  Model  1822. 
Identify  it  by  the  shape  of  the  butt,  the  comb  cf  which 
merges  with  the  upper  line  of  the  grip.  Note  the  rounded 
face  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  lock.  On  our  earlier  muskets 
those  surfaces  were  flat.  This  model  of  musket  is  the  chief 
offender  among  period-firearms.  A  few  years  ago  one  was 
exploited  as  the  identical  gun  with  which  Israel  Putnam 
invaded  the  den  of  the  wolf  some  half  century  before  this 
model  was  made.  Mr.  Householder  bought  one  as  being 
Myles  Standish’s  gun. 

You  will  find  this  type  scattered  all  over  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  statues  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  An 
innocent  ruralite  will  sell  you  one  with  a  burnt  stock  as 
the  identical  musket  which  Joan  of  Arc  held  when  she 
was  burnt  at  the  stake.  If  you  are  credulous  enough  ever 
to  be  imposed  upon  again  with  this  model  of  musket  you 
deserve,  yourself,  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. 

Number  9,  United  States  rifle,  Model  1841.  Now  we 
have  come  to  a  real  gun,  sure  and  serviceable  in  any 
weather.  Cap  lock.  Large  brass  patch-box  cover.  Date 
when  it  was  made  stamped  on  the  lock  plate.  Looks  a  little 
like  a  later  model,  but  observe  these  features  and  also  the 
shape  of  the  brass  front  band  and  you  will  have  the 
right  gun.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  cap-lock  military  gun 
used  in  the  1847  War.  If  you  must  hold  to  cap  lock  for  the 
Mexican  War,  put  this  gun  where  the  sawed-off  shotgun 
used  to  be. 
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Number  10,  United  States  pistol,  Model  1836. 

Number  1 1 .  United  States  pistol.  Model  1842.  Similar  to 
Model  1836  in  size  and  shape,  but  made  cap  lock  instead 
of  flintlock. 

Number  12 ,  United  States  pistol,  Model  1843.  Distinct 
in  size  and  appearance  from  the  other  two;  and  has,  also, 
the  unusual  feature  of  the  hammer  hung  inside  the  lock 
plate.  Some  were  smooth  bore  and  some  were  rifled. 

Number  ij,  United  States  pistol,  Model  1847,  marks 
Uncle  Sam’s  first  long  stride  from  single  shot  arms  to  re¬ 
peaters.  This  was  our  first  military  Colt  revolver,  and  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Period,  and,  therefore, 
the  end  of  this  ready-reference  for  period-firearms. 

Except  for  fourteenthlv.  No  bouquets  are  expedited,  but 


please  don’t  throw  cabbages.  Pray,  pardon  the  lack  of 
mention  ol  all  your  favorite  old  guns  and  pistols.  And  sad 
indeed  is  the  omission  ol  pictures,  descriptions,  stories,  and 
the  glamour  and  romance  of  beautiful  sporting  arms. 
Please  remember  that  nobody  but  an  expert  can,  even 
alter  minute  examination,  assign  to  a  definite  period  of  our 
history  all  the  elusive,  beautiful  old  guns  and  pistols  that 
all  of  us  love  so  well.  Multum  in  parvo  was  the  counter¬ 
sign  lor  period-firearms.  If  you  want  more,  as  a  normal 
man  does,  go  to  books.  And  keep  on  collecting  guns. 
To  be  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise,  be,  or  become,  a 
“firearms-fan.”  Bear  in  mind  that  a  small  fortune  has  been 
offered  as  a  prize  for  a  receipt  to  end  war:  and  think  how 
rare  these  weapons  will  soon  become ! 
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Private  Collections  of  Ship  Models 

Tart  II 


By  Henry  B.  Culver 


IN  this  country,  from  pre-Revolutionary  days,  miniature 
ships  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  decoration 
of  many  homes,  notably  those  of  the  seamen  by  whom 
the  little  vessels  were  occasionally  fashioned  in  the  leisure 
hours  of  long  voyages.  But  whether  there  was  any  attempt, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  actually  to  form  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  country  seems  doubtful.  But  of  late  years, 
many  artists,  appreciating 
the  decorative  value  of  the 
ship  model,  have  begun  to 
gather  together  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  sailormen,  employ¬ 
ing  them  (the  models,  of 
course,  not  the  seamen)  as 
decorations  in  their  studios. 

Mr.  Carleton  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  the  marine  painter, 
has  frequently  used  his  col¬ 
lection  to  assist  in  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  scenes  depicted  upon 
his  canvas.  Mr.  Irving  R. 

Wiles,  although  not  a  ma¬ 
rine  painter,  has  soothed 
the  tedium  of  many  a  long 
sitting  by  visions  of  sea 
romance  inspired  by  his 
varied  and  exquisite  minia¬ 
ture  examples  of  marine 
architecture,  sailing  before 
windless  breezes  and  over 
waveless  seas,  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  atmosphere  of  his 
studio. 

Mr.  Wiles  is  more  than  a 
mere  collector;  he  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  naval  archaeology. 

His  library  contains  nearly 
all  of  the  standard  works 
on  ancient  ship  construc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  copies  of 
many  of  the  more  rare 
items;  and  as  he  is,  him¬ 
self,  a  skilled  craftsman,  he 
is  able  alike  to  carry  out 
delicate  repairs  upon  the  antique  ships  which  adorn  his 
studio,  and  further  to  enrich  it  with  just  and  exaCt  ex¬ 
amples.  To  illustrate:  Mr.  Wiles  has  built  a  fine  scale 
model  of  a  Hudson  River  sloop  (Fig.  12).  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  find  such  a  model  in 
the  open  market.  In  this  Mr.  Wiles  is  earning  for  himself 
the  thanks  of  ship-model  posterity,  because  it  is  only  in 
such  manner  that  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  types 
now  obsolete  and  fast  disappearing  can  possibly  be  per¬ 
petuated.  Mr.  Wiles  has  also  written  authoritatively 


upon  the  subjeCt  of  ship  models  and  is  one  of  the  few  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country  fully  qualified  so  to  do. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  in  Mr.  Wiles’  collection  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  /j>).  It  represents  an  English 
warship  of  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  would  be  classed  as  a  fourth  rate.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  at  this  date,  the  jib  boom  with  a  single  spritsail  yard 

has  supplanted  the  sprit- 
sail  topmast  and  yard;  that 
the  beak-head  has  become 
much  shortened;  that  the 
figure-head,  formerly  of  al¬ 
most  any  subjeCb,  has  now 
become  the  typical  lion;  and 
that  the  hawse  holes  are 
above  the  main  wales.  The 
quarter  galleries  show  the 
Georgian  influence  and  all 
of  the  decoration  has  be¬ 
come  simplified.  The  lateen 
form  of  mizzen  yard  has  not 
yet  been  replaced  by  the 
fore  and  aft  driver  or 
spanker.  In  this  example 
there  are  no  bulwarks  about 
the  quarterdeck,  but  metal 
stanchions  and  life-lines 
give  protection  to  the  sides. 

Studdingsail  booms  have 
made  their  appearance  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  vessel;  the  main 
wale  consists  of  a  single 
band  widened,  instead  of 
two  separate  narrow  wales, 
and  the  sheer  is  much  flat¬ 
tened.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  this  type  of  warship 
was  to  persist,  with  slight 
alteration,  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Great  skill  in 
the  execution  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  is  shown  on  this  little 
ship. 

Mr.  Wiles’  studio  also  contains  fine  examples  of  the 
lesser  objeCts  of  the  marine  architect’s  skill,  such  as  ships, 
boats,  pinnaces  and  barges.  Take,  for  example,  the  charm¬ 
ing  little  pinnace  shown  in  Figure  14.  Every  detail  has  been 
carefully  carried  out  with  a  justness  of  proportion  which, 
in  the  illustration,  gives  the  illusion  of  full  size  to  an  objeCt 
not  twelve  inches  long. 

Another  student,  craftsman  and  connoisseur  is  Clarkson 
A.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
is  determined  never  to  be  satisfied  with  any  “good  enough” 


Fig.  12  —  Hudson  River  Sloop 

Model  ofa  rapidly  disappearing  type.  Constructed  and  owned  by  IrvingR.  Wiles. 
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Fig.  13  —  English  Warship  ( Mid-eighteenth  century ) 

Illustrating  important  characteristics  that  became  standard  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Owned  by  Irving  R.  Wiles. 


explanation  of  a  knotty  point  in  the  rigging  or  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sailing  craft  of  by-gone  days.  For  it  must 
be  understood  that  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
tor  a  truly  old  ship-model  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
connoisseur-colleCtor  in  apple-pie  order.  Objects  of  such 
extreme  intricacy  of  detail  and  delicacy  of  construction 
are  easily  broken  either  in  transit  or  by  the  careless  hand¬ 
ling  of  dealers  and  packers.  Too  often  an  old  model,  hav¬ 
ing  become  dilapidated  in  the  course  of  time  or  from  bad 
usage,  is  brutally  attacked  (the  phrase  is  used  advisedly) 
by  the  would-be  restorer.  Usually  a  latter-day  sailor,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  former  times,  is  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  the  perpetration  ol  this  outrage.  His  heavy  and 
ignorant  hand  often  does  almost  inestimable  damage  to 
the  broken  remains  of  the  old  parts.  The  dealer  argues 
that  most  customers  prefer  models  trig  and  complete  in 
rigging  and  equipment  to  broken  and  unkempt  wrecks.  But, 
like  the  true  collector  of  antique  furniture,  the  sapient 
ship  modelist  prefers  his  purchases  to  be  “in  the  rough.” 
He  can  then,  if  he  has  the  skill,  make  the  restoration  him¬ 
self;  or,  if  not,  he  can  hire  talent  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  restoration,  obviously 
incorrecft,  must  be  removed.  But  what  to  put  into  its 
place?  If  only  the  broken  parts  had  been  left  untouched! 


Clues  furnished  by  the  remnants,  if  any,  left  by  the  so- 
called  restorer  must  be  first  resorted  to;  other  examples  of 
the  same  type  and  period  are  examined;  old  prints  and  docu¬ 
ments  are  studied,  and  then,  if  all  of  these  fail,  final  de¬ 
pendence  must  be  placed  in  common  sense.  At  all  of  this, 
Mr.  Collins  is  a  past  master. 

Let  us  examine  his  superb  model  of  an  English  fourth- 
rate  line  of  battle  ship  ( Frontispiece ).  The  vessel  tor  which 
it  served  as  a  plan  in  three  dimensions  mounted  52  guns 
and  carried  a  crew  of  about  380  men.  The  model  was  con¬ 
structed  about  the  year  1690.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
identified,  its  date  may  be  approximately  fixed  by  the 
form  of  the  bulkheads,  the  circular  wreath  decorations  sur¬ 
rounding  the  gun-posts,  the  shape  of  the  stern  lanterns, 
and  many  other  characteristics.  In  one  particular  it  is  al¬ 
most  unique.  That  is  in  the  framed  awning  over  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck.  We  know  that  these  awnings  were  popular  in  the 
British  navy  at  one  period,  until  they  were  finally  abolished 
by  an  Admiralty  order.  A  model  showing  such  an  awning 
frame  is  indeed  a  rarity. 

It  was  the  custom  to  mount  the  models  of  this  period 
upon  fine  cradles,  usually  (as  in  this  example)  designed  in 
the  form  of  dolphins.  The  beautiful  rigging  which  once 
graced  the  model’s  spars  with  cobweb  of  lovely  lacery  has 
unfortunately  perished  with  age,  but  the  spars  are  still 
stout,  the  hull  is  strong  (notwithstanding  the  old  ship 
model’s  worst  enemy,  the  wood  borer),  and  many  of  the 
old  blocks  are  still  in  existence. 

Another  interesting  item  in  Mr.  Collins’  collecffion 
is  the  Dutch  East  Indian  model,  Valkenisse  (Falconer) 
(Fig.  75).  It  was  the  custom  with  the  Dutch  of  this 
period  to  place  the  date  of  the  ship’s  launching  upon  the 
stern.  The  nationality  of  the  craft  would  be  apparent, 
however,  without  the  inscription  or  the  two  cartouches 
on  the  stern  transom.  The  curious  lap-streak  effecft  on  the 
upper  bulwarks  and  the  flat  tuck  are  unmistakable  indica¬ 
tions  of  its  Netherland  origin.  The  modified  strap  work  and 
the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  decorations  show  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  styles,  when  he  who  was  to  become  William 
III  of  England  was  still  Stadholder  of  Holland.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  more  of  the  ship  is  not  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  rudder  seems  to  be  a  restoration. 

The  fully  planked  construction  model  (Fig.  16)  is  that 
of  an  English  seventy-four-gun  ship.  The  great  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  decoration,  the  raised  chainwales,  the  per¬ 
manent  waist  gang-ways  and  the  form  of  the  beak-head 


Fig.  14  —  Pinnace 

So  finely  proportioned  as  to  give  the  illusion  of  full  size  to  an  object  not  twelve  inches  long.  Owned  by  Irving  R.  Wiles. 
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Fig.  T5 —  The  Valkenisse  (77/7) 

Detail  of  stern  decoration  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman.  Owned  by  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr. 


all  show  late  seventeenth  century  characteristics.  Quite 
an  unusual  feature  is  the  high  open  guard-rail  on  the 
sides  of  the  quarter  deck. 

This  was  the  type  of  vessel  that,  a  little  later,  the  British 
Navy  razed  or  cut  down,  removing  the  decks  from  the 
forecastle  and  half-decks  and  wholly  demolishing  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  so  as  to  convert  the  ship  nominally  into  a  frigated, 
i.e.,  a  ship  carrying  all  its  cannon  on  two  flush  decks.  So 
altered,  such  a  vessel  could  carry  about  fifty  guns  of  rather 
heavier  caliber  than  would  have  been  her  armament  on 
the  two  aforesaid  decks,  if  she  had  remained  the  normal 
seventy-four.  It  was  the  superior  fighting  qualities  of  our 
American  frigates,  the  Constitution ,  the  President  and 
others  of  the  same  type  which  forced  this  change. 

The  fine  rigged  model  {Fig.  //)  shows  the  high  plane 
reached  by  naval  architecture  in  France  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  ship,  L' Invincible, 
of  the  year  1784,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  war- vessels 
of  her  day.  She  had  a  gun-deck  length  of  196  feet  and  6 
inches,  and  displaced  2,574  tons.  Mounting  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cannon  and  carrying  a  crew  of  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  men,  she  was  at  that  time  almost,  but  not  quite,  the 
last  word  in  naval  construction.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  naval  constructors  called  upon  to  build  a  navy 


for  the  newly  established  United  States  of  America  should 
turn  to  France  for  patterns  and  methods. 

The  model  shows  the  great  fabric  of  the  aCtual  ship  in 
all  its  details.  Even  in  diminutive  size  it  is  impressive,  so 
just  are  its  proportions.  This  model  is  still  in  process  of 
repair.  The  martingale  seems  to  be  missing  and  the  form 
of  the  driver  is  that  of  a  style  in  use  at  a  later  period  than 
that  of  the  launching  of  the  ship,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  rigging  may  have  been  added  to  the  hull  at  a 
later  date. 

As  catholicitv  is  the  keynote  of  all  truly  great  collections, 
the  workman-like  model  of  the  two  masted  schooner  M.  C. 
Ames  {Fig.  18)  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  as  that  of  Mr.  Collins.  No  more  graphic  presentation 
of  the  sturdy  form  of  this  well-known  type  of  American 
coastwise  craft  could  be  given.  If  a  painted  ocean  can  be 
visualized  as  sustaining  this  craft,  one  might  well  imagine 
it  as  a  full-sized  vessel  lying  becalmed  anywhere  along  our 
coasts!  Everything  is  carried  out  exaCtly  as  it  should  be, 
from  the  chain  bobstays  to  the  patent  steering  gear.  There 
is  nothing  that  smacks  of  the  “shop”  about  the  model;  it  is 
wholesome  and  business-like. 

Mr.  Collins  is  also  the  happy  owner  of  a  model  of  the 
Earl  Howe ,  an  eighteen-gun  cutter  of  1763,  the  only  ex- 
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Fig.  16 — -English  Ship  ( Mid-eighteenth  century) 

Fully  planked  construction  model:  74  guns.  Owned  by  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr. 


ample  of  such  a  vessel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  a  model 
of  a  Dutch  Pavillion  Poon  of  the  early  nineteenth  century; 
a  twelve-gun  brig  on  a  slip  ready  for  launching,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  builder,  “H.  Horn,  Modeller,  Portsmouth” 
and  stated  to  have  been  graciously  accepted  by  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  (Queen  Victoria),  1838.  To  recount  the  full  tale 
of  all  his  models  would  require  almost  a  complete  history 
of  European  and  American  shipping  for  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

To  one  whose  high  mission  it  is  to  diredt  the  destinies  of 
one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  international  communi¬ 
cation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  collecting  of  ship  models 
has  made  a  strong  appeal.  Newcomb  Carlton  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  miniature  ships,  both  many  and 
fine.  His  spacious  offices  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Western  Union  Building  on  lower  Broadway  are  a  veri¬ 
table  marine  museum.  Here  one  may  see  not  only  five 
scale-models  of  the  latest  types  of  steamer  for  laying  trans¬ 
oceanic  cables,  but  numerous  examples  of  ancient  sailing 


ships,  in  miniature  and  counterfeit  presentment,  on  canva 
and  paper. 

Personally,  he  says  that  steam  vessels  do  not  appest 
much  to  him,  but  you  will  find,  nevertheless,  that  his  col 
ledtion  contains  several  models  of  the  earlier  types  0! 
steamers.  Notable  is  that  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Whe 
launched,  in  the  year  1859,  she  was  the  marine  wonder  o 
the  world.  Now  she  is  dwarfed  almost  into  insignificanc 
by  such  monsters  as  the  Leviathan  and  Majestic.  Her  ton: 
nage  of  22,500  gross  tons,  her  length  of  692  feet,  am 
breadth  of  83  feet,  were,  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  th 
mariners  of  her  day,  astonishing  figures.  Her  engines,  con 
sisting  of  one  unit  of  four  oscillating  cylinders  for  the  pad 
die  wheels  and  a  separate  four-cylinder  unit  for  the  screvj 
propeller,  developed  together  nearly  6,500  horse-power; 
then  an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of  energy.  But  sE 
accomplished  a  feat,  several  times  attempted  by  othe 
vessels  and  as  often  resulting  in  failure,  that  of  laying  th 
first  transatlantic  cable.  Peace  to  her  memory! 


Fig.  17  —  L’Invincible  {1784) 

A  French  war  sloop.  Almost  the  last  word  for  its  day.  Owned  by  Clarkson  A. 
Collins,  Jr. 


Fig.  18  —  The  Schooner  M.  C.  Ames 

A  fine  representation  of  a  well-known  type  of  craft.  Owned  by  Clarkson  A 
Collins,  Jr. 
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But  the  model  {Fig.  19)  will  preserve,  and  in  days  soon 
to  come — when  no  man  living  can  testify  of  his  own  recol¬ 
lection  that  the  deed  was  accomplished — will  show,  more 
graphically  than  any  writing  or  picture,  what  she  actually 
was  and  why  she  succeeded  where  others  failed. 

In  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  naval  prison¬ 
ers  in  England  fabricated  in  their  barracks  the  wonderful 
bone  and  ivory  models  of  which  nearly  every  representa¬ 
tive  collection  shows  one  or  more  examples,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  vogue  for  ship  models.  This 
demand  seems  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  workshops  or  studios  where  quite  small  models, 


they  not  infrequently  bear  English  names.  Usually,  as  in 
this  instance,  they  are  displayed  upon  bases  ornamented 
with  split-straw  work,  a  craft  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  by  the  prison  artists.  Many  of  the  bases  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity,  often  surrounded  by  delicate  gal¬ 
leries  of  pear  wood,  bearing  vases  filled  with  straw  flowers, 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  base  being  covered  with  designs  in 
split  straw: —  panoplies  of  arms,  cities,  castles,  ships,  light¬ 
houses,  etc.  Usually  they  are  enclosed  in  small  glass  cases, 
the  woodwork  in  mahogany,  the  back  showing  a  painted 
seascape. 

The  forerunner  of  this  type  is  the  not  uncommon  prison- 


Fig.  19  —  The  Great  Eastern  ( 1869 ) 

The  vessel  used  in  the  first  successful  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable.  Owned  by  Newcomb  Carlton. 


never  much  more  than  twelve  inches  long  on  deck — all 
of  remarkable  similarity  in  treatment  and  technique — 
were  made  in  considerable  numbers.  From  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  workmanship  it  is  doubtful  that  these 
models  could  have  been  produced  in  prison  barracks.  The 
fineness  of  the  finish,  the  undoubted  employment  of  in¬ 
struments  of  precision  and  shop  equipment  in  their  fabri¬ 
cation,  and  the  diversity  of  materials  used  would,  indeed, 
seem  to  preclude  that  possibility. 

These  models,  some  very  minute  but  all  most  strictly 
scaled,  are  constructed  principally  of  boxwood  and  pear- 
wood.  Those  portions  of  the  ship  which  would  normally 
be  painted  black  are  of  ebony.  They  are  copper  sheathed, 
and  sometimes  the  minute  full  modelled  decoration  is 
polychromed.  Such  a  model  is  shown  in  Figure  20. 

The  examples  are  usually  of  French  design,  although 


made  bone-ship  model  shown  in  Figure  21.  These  little 
vessels  must  have  been  produced,  in  quite  considerable 
numbers,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  vary  in  type  from  frigates  to  one-hundred-and-twenty 
gun  ships,  and  in  length  from  two  or  three  inches  to  four 
or  five  feet.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of  fineness  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  the  names  of  several  of  their  constructors  are 
known. 

Mr.  Carlton’s  example  shows  the  usual  technique  of 
bone  underbody,  black  whalebone  wales  and  trimmings, 
the  elaborate  French  type  of  martingale,  the  railed  waist 
and  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  deck  fittings,  albeit  these 
are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  size.  The  ship’s  boat  is  here 
displayed  in  an  unusual  position,  as  the  ship’s  waist  be¬ 
tween  the  fore  and  main  masts  was  the  most  convenient 
and  customary  place  for  stowing  boats.  The  striking  con- 
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Fig.  20 —  Bone  Model  (early  nineteenth  century) 

Perhaps  the  work  of  naval  prisoners,  but  more  probably  turned  out  in  a  well- 
equipped  shop.  Owned  by  Newcomb  Carlton. 


trast  of  black  and  white  employed  in  the  construction  of 
these  little  bone  ships  has  always  appealed  to  the  public 
and  few  prominent  collections  fail  to  show  one  or  more 
specimens. 


} 


Fig.  21  —  Bone  Model  (first  quarter  nineteenth  century ) 

Forerunner  of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  20,  and  probably  of  adfual  prison- 
make.  Owned  by  Newcomb  Carlton. 


The  finest  example  of  Mr.  Carlton’s  collection  is  the 
exquisite  clipper-ship  model  shown  in  Figure  21.  Not  only 
is  it  an  accurate  scale  reproduction  of  a  vessel,  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  example  of  craftsmanship  and  of  artistic  de- 


Fig.  22  —  Clipper  Ship 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  modern  models  in  existence.  Owned  by  Newcomb  Carlton. 
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signing.  It  represents,  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  detail, 
a  large  clipper  ship  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  so  pre¬ 
cious  is  it  to  its  owner  that  he  personally  carried  it  in  his 
private  car  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Figure  23,  Le  Pompee ,  the  model  of  a  French  eighty-gun 
warship  captured  by  the  British  at  Toulon  in  1794,  and 
similar  to  the  type  described  as  Figure  17,  is  in  the  author’s 
collection. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  two  individuals  are  ever 
characteristically  alike.  But  when  one  reflects  that  our 
impressions  and  experiences,  inherited  tendencies,  and  en¬ 
vironments  are  infinite  in  the  complexes  of  their  combina¬ 
tions  and  in  the  reactions  which  are  responsible  for  our 
individualities,  it  is  evident  that  such  dissimilarities  could 
not  fail  to  exist.  Our  likes  and  dislikes  are  also  attributable 
to  the  same  complexity.  There  must  be  some  underlying 
principle  w’hich  determines  that  certain  types  of  minds 
shall  be  interested  in  similar  pursuits  and  tastes.  Can  it 
be  that  some  of  us,  untaught  in  the  language  of  wind  and 
wave,  ignorant  of  the  insecurity  of  heaving  decks,  of  drip¬ 
ping  lee  rails,  of  the  thunder  of  canvas,  of  the  slapping  and 
thudding  of  reef  points  and'tackle,who  know  not,  from  per¬ 


sonal  experience,  the  labors,  hardships  and  thrills  of  a  sea¬ 
man’s  life,  yet  who  read:  to  the  stimuli  of  the  sea  and  all 
that  pertains  thereto,  are  urged  on  in  such  interest  by 
mental  processes  inherited  from  the  experiences  of  name¬ 
less  and  remote  seafaring  progenitors?  Perhaps.  And  again, 
perhaps  we  wdio  feel  and  respond  to  these  stimuli  have  re¬ 
ceived  impressions,  subconscious  and  now  long  forgotten, 
but  nevertheless  powerful.  Life  has  often  been  called  a 
voyage.  Ship-model  colleding  certainly  is  a  voyage  where 
we  are  constantly  falling  in  with  new  and  strange  craft, 
whether  we  acquire  them  or  only  pause  and  admire  them 
as  casuals  of  the  sea.  But  a  haze  gathers  to  leeward  and 
with  straining  eyes  the  lookout  hails  cheerily  from  the 
cross  trees,  “Land  Ho!”  Let  us  start  the  lead-line  going, 
for  we  are  within  soundings.  The  pilot  comes  aboard,  and 
presently  the  anchor  chain  rattles  through  the  hawsehole. 
Our  voyage  among  the  gatherings  of  some  of  the  colledors 
of  American  ship  models  is  ended.  But  the  little  ships, 
some  with  their  sails  set  and  some  with  bared  yards,  are 
standing  in  their  appointed  places  (if  we  are  collectors  and 
love  them)  to  bear  us  into  action  against  the  enemy  or  for 
a  cruise  into  far-off  lands,  whenever  we  are  ready  in  imagi¬ 
nation  to  listen  to  their  invitation. 


?■  2j  —  Le  Pompee 

Model  of  a  French  80-gun  warship  of  1794.  Owned  by  the  author. 
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■Tart  III 

^Continued from  ike  July  number) 

Br  Howard  Herschel  Cotterell 


Tvpe  10 —  The  "Double  Volute ”  Thumbpiece 


O 


VOLUTE 


-Double 


X  CE  seen,  this  type  Figs,  jj  and 
j6  will  not  easily  be  iorgotten, 
for  there  is  noth. ns  like  it  else¬ 
where.  It  appears  on  the  latest  type  or 
English  balusters,  which  came  into  being 
about  the  beginning  oi  the  eight- 
eenth  century  and  remained  as 
the  prevailing  tvpe  tor  upward 
or  a  centurv. 

This  thumbpiece  is  always  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lid  bv  a  fieur-de-lvs, 
but,  whereas  on  the  larser  sizes 
igallon  down  to  halt  pint)  this 
deur-de-lys  is  as  shown  in  Fisure 
55,  it  appears  on  the  smaller  sizes 
on  a  diamond- shaped  piece  or* 
metal,  as  shown  in  Fisure 
56,  a  reature  which,  as  will 
be  seen  in  Fisure  57,  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  bodv  at  its 
i unction  with  the  lower 
sweep  or  the  handle. 

Another  innovation  which 
came  in  with  this  tvpe  is  the 
bulbous  terminal  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  ot  the  handle,  which, 
up  to  now,  had  ended  in  the 
fattened  curve,  as  in  Figure 
to- 

The  foregoing  would  seem 
to  cover  all  the  recosnised 
types  of  thumb- 
piece  which  it  is  F 
necessary  to  consider 
here;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  define 
the  nationality  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  all 

the  lidded  vessels  - 

bigs,  gd,  J9,  60,  60a  —  Ale  J  ugs 


Fig.  62 — Baluster 
Measure 
Added  rim  to 
change  capacity. 


FT. 


j/ 

howir. 


—  Double  Volute  Thun 
"  arsons  shared  n!ate  at  5: 


which  the  averase  collector  is  likelv  to 
come  across. 

Lidless  Types 

33  e  shall,  therefore,  now  turn  to  a 
short  consideration  of  some  unlidded 
types;  and,  first,  we  shall  speak  of  what 
many  people  describe  as  “toast  and 
water  jugs”  (Figs.  and  jp),  so-called 
because  of  the  strainer  in  the  lip,  which, 
however,  was  placed  there  in  order  to 
keep  back  the  hops  or  other  solid  material  when  pouring 
out  the  ale;  for  these  were  ale-iugs  and  are  far  too  plenti¬ 
ful  today  to  admit  of  the  theorv  of  toast  and  water — - 
which  has  never  been  in  great  vogue  with  the  healthy 
Britisher  as  a  form  of  sustenance. 

Figures  48  and  60  show  the  lidded  variety  of  this  vessel, 

the  latter  beinginsertedhere 
merelv  for  a  comparison  of 
its  shape  with  thatof  Figure 
60a,  which  is  a  X  ew  York 
piece,  bearing  the  mark  of 
Boardman  6c  Hart,  and 
which,  but  for  the  depressed 
upper  portion  of  the  handle 
and  the  overlapping  j  unction 
therein,  seems  to  bear  out 
much  the  same  main  features. 

Figure  60 b  shows  a  fine 
series,  half-quarterns  to  gal¬ 
lon,  of  the  type  which  was 
common  in  England  from 
the  reign  of  George  13 
to  3'icftoria  and  is  even 
in  use  in  many  places 
at  the  present  day. 

Figure  61  shows  a 
set  of  unlidded  balus¬ 
ter  measures,  which, 
from  the  bulbous  ter¬ 
minals  to  the  handles. 


BPIECE 

inct£on  of  body  and  lower  sweep  of  handle. 


A  rne  series  from  a  halr-qua,  tern  to  a  gallon  capacity.  Common  durine  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 


Fig.  61  —  Baluster  Measures 

Lidless  type;  but  shape  of  handle  and  its  terminal  betrays  double  volute 

period. 
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Figs.  63,  64 ,  63 —  Handle  Terminals  ( Scotch  and  English 

First  two  are  Scotch.  “Fish-tail”  terminal  of  third  shows  English  make. 


Fig.  66  • — Thistle  Shaped  Measure  ( Scotch} 

The  bulb  affords  a  thrifty  means  of  holding  back  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  measure. 


will  be  recognised  as  of  the  double-volute  period.  Figure  62 
shows  another  of  this  period,  but  with  an  added  band 
around  the  upper  edge  of  the  lip,  which  has  been  added  to 
convert  it  from  the  old  wine  capacity  to  that  of  the  im¬ 
perial  standard. 

Figures  63  and  64  show  types  of  handle  terminals  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Scotland,  wherein  the  one  appears  as  a  blunt  end 
and  the  other  as  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  split  end.  Had 
these  been  English,  each 
would  have  had  a  fish-tai. 
terminal,  as  in  Figure  65. 

Figure  66  shows  a  great 
rarity,  the  Scotch  “thistle¬ 
shaped”  measures.  Though 
by  no  means  an  early  type, 
these  are  extremelv  hard  to 
find,  very  few  examples  being 
known  toexist  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  presumed  that 
thev  were  condemned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ease  with  which 
a  portion  of  the  spirits  might 
be  retained  from  each  cus¬ 
tomer  by  not  tilting  them 
sufficientlv  to  insure  the 
complete  emptying  of  their 
contents. 

Figure  67  shows  another 
very  rare  series  of  measures, 
known  as  Scotch  “pot-bel¬ 
lied”  measures,  from  Mrs. 

Carvick  Webster’s  collection 
(as  are  also  those  in  Figure 
unique  and  I  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  another 
set  to  illustrate.  The  name  is  anything  but  dignified, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  generallv  ac- 


Fig.  6/  —  Pot-Bellied  Measures  1 Scotch 
A  verv  rare  series 


Figs.  68,  69  —  English  and  Irish  Measures 

The  first  two  are  of  a  type  peculiar  to  the  neighborhood  or  Bristol,  England. 
The  third  is  an  Irish  "havstack.” 


cepted,  one  would  attempt  to  create  something  a  little 
less  grating  on  one’s  feelings;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late. 

Here  we  must  revert  to  an  English  type  for  comparison 
with  an  Irish  one.  Figure  68  shows  a  verv  fine  gallon 
measure  of  a  type  which,  with  slight  variation,  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  Bristol  (England)  and  its  district. 
Figure  69  shows  a  smaller  one  compared  with  an  Irish 

“haystack”  measure  of 
which  a  set  of  six  1  half-gal¬ 
lon  to  half-noggin)  are 
shown  in  Figure  -o.  The 
latter  are  from  Mr.  Clap- 
perton’s  collection  and  Fig¬ 
ures  68  and  69  are  from 
Dr.  Young’s. 

These  haystack  measures, 
which  lav  claim  to  no  verv 
great  antiquity,  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  owing  to  their 
pleasing  form ;  but  thev  are 
very  hard  to  obtain,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Figure  -i  shows  another 
type  of  Irish  measure,  of 
which  four  or  five  sizes  are 
known.  This  shows  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  baluster  fam- 
ily,  but  is  minus  the  handle 
and  lid.  Xo  other  use  of  the 
baluster  shape  in  Ireland  is 
recorded. 


61  above).  This  set  is  quite 


Fig.  70  —  Haystack  Measures  (Irish) 


Continental  T xpes 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few 
European  types,  and  first, those 
emanating  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  Figure  ~2  illustrates  a 
series  which  were  in  use  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Figure  73  the  same 
type  without  lids.  Those  shown 
in  Figure  “4  emanate  from 
Guernsev,  and  while  similar  in 
shape  and  detail  to  the  others, 
have  the  added  feature  of 
bands  around  the  bodv.  These 
Channel  Islands  measures  are 
generallv  of  verv  pleasing  de- 


Irish  Baluster 
Made  without  iid  or  handle. 
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Fig.  72 — Channel  Island  Types 


Fig.  73 — -Channel  Island  Types 

These  and  the  measures  in  Fig.  72  are  from  Jersey. 


sign,  well  made,  and  of  quite  good  metal. 
Frequently  they  bear  the  marks  of  Lon¬ 
don  makers,  though,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  they  were  never  used  generally  in 
England.  They  form,  as  it  were,  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  English  and  the 
French  types.  Figure  72  is  from  pieces 
in  the  collection  of  Frank  Creassey,  Esq., 
Figure  73  in  Mrs.  Carvick  Webster’s,  and 
Figure  74  in  the  collection  of  W.  D. 
Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

The  next  four  illustrations  show  the 
French  cylindrical  styles.  In  Figure  75 
the  lid,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  on  the  slop¬ 
ing  collar.  In  Figure  76  it  falls  inside  the  collar; 
whereas,  in  Figure  77 ,  the  collar  has  gone  en¬ 


sign  and  beautiful  lines,  carrying  out  pre¬ 
cisely  one’s  conception  of  what  an  all¬ 
round  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  beau¬ 
tiful,  jug  ought  to  be. 

Turning  to  Swiss  pewter,  Figure  8oshows 
two  fine  wine  flagons  from  the  district  of 
Wallis  and  known  as  “Walliserkantli.” 
Figure  89  shows  one  of  these  latter  in 
acftual  use  by  a  party  of  Swiss  guides  in 
native  setting.  Figure  81  shows  a  circular 
screw-topped  wine  can  from  the  Zurich 
district,  and  Figure  82,  a  hexagonal  screw- 
topped  wine  can  from  Schaffhausen  and  a 
beer  mug  from  Central  Switzerland. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Swiss  pewter, 
I  should  like  to  illustrate  a  charming  little 
group  of  that  country’s  wares  (Fig.  83).  This 


Fig.  74 —  Guernsey  Types 

Similar  to  Figures  72and73  butwith 
bands  around  the  body. 


tirelyand  araised  lid  has  taken  its  place.  Figure 
78  shows  the  lidless  variety  of  measure  of  this 
latter  type.  All  these  types  were  of  quite  good 
metal  and  well  made. 

In  Figure  79  is  shown  a  lidded  measure  with  a  shell 
thumbpiece  from  the  Netherlands.  The  variants  of  this 
form  are,  however,  so  numerous  as  to  forbid  anything 
approaching  a  detailed  dissertation.  But  the  one  shown 
will  do  for  all.  Many  of  these  are  of  exquisitely  simple  de¬ 


Figs.  76 ,  77—  French  Measures 

photograph  was  sent  to  me  before  the  Great 
War  by  a  very  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Richard  Wetter 
of  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  from  pieces  in  his  own  col¬ 
lection.  From  this  little  group  will  be  seen  what  a  great 
feature  was  made  in  Switzerland  of  rococo  design,  which 
spread  even  to  the  chocolate  pots  in  the  bottom  row. 


Fig.  79  — 

N  etherlands  Measure 


French  Measures 


Fig-  75  — 


Fig.  78 —  French  Measures 


Fig.  80  —  Swiss  “Walliserkantli”  Figs. 81, 82 — Wine  Cans  and  a  Beer  Mug  (Swiss) 
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The  flagon,  third  from  the  left  on  the  top  row,  is  of  the 
Bernese  type  and  the  fifth  from  the  left  is  a  “biberon”  for 
children  to  drink  from.  It  emanates  from  the  Zurich  dis¬ 
trict.  The  rest  of  the  pieces  would  seem  to  need  but  little 
explanation,  consisting  mainly,  as  they  do, 
of  plates,  saltcellars,  candlesticks,  and  soup- 
tureens  of  characteristic  Swiss  rococo 
patterns. 

In  Figure  84  is  shown  an  urn  of  Dutch 
manufacture,  made  by  G.  Hendricks  of  Alk- 
maar.  This  piece  is  some  twenty  inches  high 
and  has  three  brass  taps  and  a  wooden  knob 
on  the  lid.  These  pieces  are  still  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  are  always  of 
Netherland  origin; I  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  ever 
having  seen  one  of  any 
other  nationality.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  well 
made,  but  often  the 
slender  feet  seem  ill- 
adapted  to  carry  the 
great  weight  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  when  full.  Many  of 
them  have,  in  faCt,  col¬ 
lapsed  in  consequence  of  being  over  full. 

Figures  86,  87,  and  88  show  three 
types  of  altar  candlesticks  for  use  in 
churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Figure 
88,  it  will  be  noted,  has  images  in  re¬ 
lief  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  modelling  of  the  pillar 
is  very  pleasing,  though  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  base,  which 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  wider 
spread  of  the  foot,  as  in  Figure  87, 
where  the  feeling  of  top-heaviness  is 
less  evident. 

Figure  85  shows  a  very  pleasing 
and  graceful  Continental  shrine  lamp, . 
presented  to  the  author  by  Charles 
^HRINE  G.  J.  Port,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  of  Worth- 
Continental,  but  of  in§-  Its  country  of  origin  is  obscure, 
uncertain  nationality,  some  connoisseurs  saying  that  it  Fig.  86, 


Fig.  84 —  Dutch  Urn 


Fig  89  —  A  Question  of  Taste 

These  Swiss  guides  seem  more  concerned  with 
the  flavor  of  the  Kanne’s  contents  than  with  the 
shape  of  the  vessel. 

emanates  from  Spain,  though  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  piece  of  Spanish  pewter^which  is 
thoroughly  authenticated. 

Note — The  great  number  and  variety  of  pewter 
measures  of  one  kind  and  another  illustrated  in  these 
articles  serve  to  emphasize  the  fadf  that,  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  pewter  was  largely  used  for  mea¬ 
suring  both  dry  goods  and  liquids.  Oil,  wine,  and  beer, 
Masse*  tells  us,  were  the  fluids  most  commonly  mea¬ 
sured  in  pewter  vessels,  which,  because  of  their  ability 
to  stand  rough  handling,  proved  highly  convenient. 
Some  of  the  terms  used  to  denote  different  measures 
will  bear  elucidation.  Previous  to  1707  one  Scotch 
pint  was  the  equivalent  of  three  English  pints.  Half  a 
Scotch  pint  was  known  as  a  chopin,  which,  in  turn, 
consisted  of  two  mutchkins ,  each  equal  to  three  Eng¬ 
lish  gills,  though  four  Scotch  gills  were  required  to 
constitute  a  mutchkin.  The  English  quartern  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint,  i.  e .,  a  gill.  A  noggin  is  likewise  approxi¬ 
mately  a  gill.  This  is  usually  associated,  in  literature 
at  least,  with  spirituous  liquors;  the  old  toper’s  noggin 
of  rum  or  gin  representing  about  half  an  ordinary 
drinking  glass. — Ed. 

*The  Pewter  Collector.  H.L- J.  Masse,  New  York,  1921. 


8y,88 — Continental  Candlesticks 


Fig.  8j —  Swiss  Pewter 
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Antiques  Abroad 

'Palmy  Pays  For  the  Qo  Heel  or 

By  Auto lycos 


PONDON:  The  passion  for  collecting  is  no  respeeder 
/  of  persons.  At  one  end  ot  the  scale  there  is  the  wealthy 
collector  who  pays  £170,000  for  Gainsborough’s 
Blue  Boy ,  which  once 
brought  £65  in  the  sale 
room;  and  there  is  the  lover 
of  silver  who  will  give 
£3,000  for  a  small  salt  cellar 
(some  £320  per  ounce),  or 
£600  for  a  single  Apostle 
spoon;  or  £5,000  for  a  com¬ 
plete  set. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Beade- 
sert,  the  Staffordshire  seat 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  An¬ 
glesey,  a  rock  crystal  silver 
gilt  ewer  only  six  inches  high 
was  found  among  the  com¬ 
mon  glass,  and  when  sold  at 
Christie’s  brought  £4,200. 

An  amateur  collector  saw 
three  portraits  at  a  sale  and 
bought  them  for  a  sover¬ 
eign.  He  lived  with  them, 
but  was  unaware  of  their 
value.  At  his  death  one  of 
them,  the  portrait  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl  by  Romney, 
fetched  £6,800.  Once  a  bar¬ 
ber  bought  a  Chinese  blue 
and  white  vase  of  the  pru- 
nus  pattern  for  half  a  crown 
and  thought  he  had  done 
well  by  selling  it  for  a  sov¬ 
ereign  to  a  dealer.  The  deal¬ 
er  sold  it  in  turn  to  the  late 
Louis  Huth,  the  collector. 

At  the  Huth  sale  in  1905 
this  vase  brought  £6,800. 

These  were  in  the  palmy 
days  of  collecting,  but  even 
nowadays  the  unexpected 
happens.  Recentlya  wealthy 
old  lady  died  in  London  and 
to  reward  her  secretary  for 
her  services  left  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  her  town  house  to 
her  at  her  death.  This  furni¬ 
ture  consisted  mainly  of  ex¬ 
quisite  examples  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  periods, 
and  brought  £20,398  at  a  recent  sale. 

The  Shakespeare  First  Folio.  Owing  to  the  tercentenary 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  folio  in  1623  there  has  been  a 
census  of  the  number  of  volumes  known.  Five  are  in  the 


British  Museum,  two  with  the  famous  Droueshout  portrait 
and  verse  as  frontispiece.  Altogether  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  seventy-two  copies  have  been  traced.  The  general  sur¬ 
vey  has  established  the  faCt 
that  as  an  early  seventeenth 
century  publication  the  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  treasured 
more  than  any  other  book 
of  the  same  period  and  come 
out  triumphantly  over  the 
wear  and  tear  ot  handling. 
I'he  last  census  was  in  1906, 
when  the  numbers  stood  at 
British  one  hundred  and 
five,  American  owners  at 
sixty  two,  British  Colonies 
three,  and  on  the  Continent 
two  copies.  But  since  that 
date  the  distribution  has 
changed  very  much  in  the 
favour  of  American  collec¬ 
tors,  who  have  purchased 
whenever  copies  came  into 
the  market. 

A  new  field  for  collectors. 
Watches  in  fob  pockets  and 
seals  attached  belong  to  the 
days  of  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers.  The  watches  may 
be  the  old  turnip-shaped  in¬ 
elegancies  of  a  day  when 
there  was  a  generosity  in 
size.  Copper  coins  were  as 
weighty  as  the  ornaments 
on  horse  harness  (also  col¬ 
lected  nowadays).  Some¬ 
times  two  and  three  seals 
hung  at  the  end  of  a  ribbon. 
They  are  found  in  gold,  but 
collectors  can  get  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  exquisite  design 
in  so-called  “red  gold,” 
which  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
of  old  Pinchbeck,  who  made 
imitation  gold  jewelry  in 
London  and  brought  a  word 
into  the  language.  The  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  provide  ex¬ 
amples  which  are  worthy  of  preservation.  Sometimes  the 
later  ones  swing  on  a  pivot  and  have  two  sides.  The  best 
form  is  the  single  seal.  Long,  twisted  tapers  in  a  silver  or 
Sheffield  plated  taper  holder  were  used  by  our  ancestors 
for  sealing  letters.  This  belongs  to  the  days  before  envel- 


Mixed  Motifs 

Chippendale  china  cabinet  showing  mingling  of  Chinese  and  Gothic  elements. 
Interestingly  incongruous. 
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opes,  when  note- 
paper  was  folded 
and  sealed  with 
wax  and  the  send¬ 
er’s  monogram  or 
crest  was  impressed 
on  wax  on  it.  It 
was  also  before  the 
days  of  steel  nibs 
invented  by  Gillott 
of  Birmingham, 
who  offered  Tur¬ 
ner,  the  painter, 
£10,000  for  his  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures. 
Turner  refused,  but 
ran  after  him  bare¬ 
headed  and  cried : 
“Mr.  Gillott,  Mr. 
Gillott!  The  nation 
and  you  shall  have 
them  after  all.” 
And  they  hang  in 
the  National  Gal- 
ery. 

The  Toby  Jug  and 
its  relatives.  Every 
collector  knows  the 
Toby  jug,  that 
somewhat  coarse  and  crude  eighteenth  century  convivial 
person  known  as  “Toby  Philpot,  as  thirsty  a  soul  as  e’er 
drank  a  bottle  or  fathomed  a  bowl.”  The  enamel  over¬ 
glaze  colours  are  lurid  in  many  examples,  though  in  older 
ones  they  are  more  pleasing.  But  they  stand  as  depicting 
John  Bull  obstinate  and  insular,  sending  his  troops  into 
India,  fighting  great  sea  battles  against  the  Spaniards  and 
against  the  French,  and  following  the  policy  of  a  mad  and 
obstinate  old  king  and  sending  Wolfe  to  Quebec.  His  blaz¬ 
ing  red  coat  in  the  Toby  jug  illustrated  and  his  flaming  yel¬ 
low  trousers  make  him  as  unpiCturesque  a  figure  as  was  the 
John  Bull  of  Rowlandson  and  Gillray  in  their  coloured  car¬ 
icatures  of  the  stormy  days  of  George  III.  The  Staffordshire 
potter  took  him  from  the  caricaturist.  He  had  Hogarth  and 
his  engravings  to  study,  and,  even  better  still,  a  hundred 
examples  of  old  village  politicians  as  models  to  fill  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  Toby  jug  came  before  the  willow-pattern  plates  and 
dishes  in  transfer  printed  blue  ware  in  Staffordshire.  With 
them  he  holds  the  record  of  having  been  more  duplicated 
than  any  other  design.  Every  potter  has  produced  his 
Toby  jugs  just  as  every  one  has  produced  his  willow  pat¬ 
tern  china.  The  Toby’s  are  being  made  today  to  sell  as  an¬ 
tiques.  When  buying  avoid  sticky  painting,  and  try  to  se¬ 
cure  the  quieter  tones,  especially  those  with  melting  tor¬ 
toise-shell  glazes  in  the  Whieldon  manner.  Toby  Philpot 
at  his  best  is  really  beautiful  in  technique. 

The  other  example  is  early  nineteenth  century.  It  does 
not  imitate.  It  stands  as  a  type  of  its  own.  The  side  whis¬ 
kers  and  the  forerunner  of  the  silk  hat  mark  the  country¬ 
man — the  squire  or  the  farmer,  a  type  of  John  Bull  in  the 
Palmerston  era.  He  looks  more  chastened.  He  was  still  up 


to  his  eyes  in  wars.  Bonaparte  had  reddened  the  sky  and 
Wellington  had  concluded  his  Spanish  campaign  and  was 
setting  out  for  Waterloo.  Somehow  there  is  in  this  John 
Bull  jug  a  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Millais,  the  great  artist, 
the  bluff  and  hearty  Englishman  who  worked  as  a  designer 
for  wood-engravers  in  the  sixties,  and  became  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter.  This  jug  is  marked 

J.w.  ' 

Chippendale' s  incongruities .  Even  Jove  nods  sometimes. 
Such  a  great  designer  as  Thomas  Chippendale  committed 
errors  which  we  nowadays  marvel  at.  He  inherited  the 
Dutch  ball-and-claw  foot  from  the  preceding  Hogarthian 
period.  He  introduced  the  straight  leg  in  his  chairs  direcft 
from  Chinese  designs.  He  had  his  Chinese  fretwork  and 
he  snatched  at  the  ribboned  elegances  of  the  French  wood- 
carvers  in  his  chair  backs.  In  the  china  cabinet  illustrated 
the  legs  and  base  are  as  Chinese  as  the  furnishments  of 
the  pagodas  and  fretted  fences  ornamenting  a  Chinese 
blue  and  white  Canton  dish  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company.  While  Chippendale  was  in  keeping  with  the 
“Chinese  taste”  of  his  day  in  using  these  designs,  Worces¬ 
ter  and  Bow  and  Lowestoft  and  the  Staffordshire  potters 
were  similarly  exploiting  celestial  art;  and  even  the 
chintzes  of  the  period  are  as  Chinese  with  their  gay  man¬ 
darins,  slender  ladies,  canal  scenes,  wonderful  trees  and 
dream  boats,  as  the  panels  of  old  lac  cabinets  imported  in 
an  earlier  era. 

But  to  add  gothic  to  such  subtleties  is  to  attempt  to 
gild  the  lily.  “East  is  east  and  west  is  west,”  says  Kipling, 
“and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.”  The  glass  paneling  and 
the  pediment  are  unworthy  of  Chippendale,  although  it  is 
an  interesting  piece.  Copy  the  Chinese  fretwork,  carry  out 
the  subtleties  of  design  as  best  you  may  to  suit  the  legs, 
but  avoid  the  intro- 
duction  of  the 
gothic  as  a  touch 
of  harmony,  which 
it  can  never  be.  A 
complete  gothic 
piece  of  furniture 
is  considered  ugly, 
chiefly  on  account 
of  our  disapproval 
of  the  early  Victo¬ 
rian  seizure  and 
debasement  of  this 
style.  Old  French 
Gothic  panels  are, 
however,  a  true  and 
exquisite  art — as 
this  cabinet  would 
be  except  for  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  incongru¬ 
ity.  Whether  or  not 
correctly  attributed 
to  Chippendale,  the 
cabinet  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  ex¬ 
cellent  antiques  are 

sometimes  imper-  StaffordshireTob  y  {early  nineteenth  century) 
feet  works  of  art.  Decorated  in  blue  and  white:  io K  inches  high. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

Fender-Fishing  in  a  Qountry  House 


By  George  H.  Sargent 


LI  KE  Simon  Peter,  we  went  a-fishing;  and  like  the  apos¬ 
tle  and  his  companions,  we  “caught  nothing  that 
night.”  It  was  when  we  were  walking,  with  length¬ 
ened  faces  and  halting  steps,  up  the  path  that  led  to  my 
host’s  country  place, 
that  he  remarked,  with 
some  asperity:  “We’re 
a  fine  couple  ot  Izaak 
Waltons.” 

“What  do  you  know 
about  Izaak  Walton?” 

I  asked.  “Have  you 
ever  read  The  Compleat 
Angler?" 

Now  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to 
back  many  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  man  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about 
books  knows  that  The 
Compleat  Angler  is  the 
classic  of  the  art  pisca¬ 
torial.  But  many  are 
they  who  know  the 
book,  and  few  there  be 
who  have  read  it.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  query  elicits 
the  hesitating  reply: 

“Why — er — I’ve  read 
some  of  it;”  but  even 
the  most  ardent  of  fish¬ 
ermen  is  likely  to  admit 
that  he  has  only  read  a 
chapter  here  and  there, 
and  looked  at  the  illus¬ 
trations  (if  he  has  an  il¬ 
lustrated  edition)  or  has 
read  the  Angler  s  Song. 

But  my  host  was  not  to 
be  cornered.  “Waituntil  f 

after  dinner,  he  replied,  Fig.  /  —  Title-Page  of  the  First  Eng 
cryptically,  “and  we’ll  "  Th  only  known  copy  of  this  was  sold  in 
go  into  the  library.” 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted,  it  is  an  invitation  to  join  a  real  booklover  in  looking 
over  the  books  in  his  library.  So,  when  the  evening  lamps 
had  been  lighted  in  the  large  library  where  rows  of  books 
— many  resplendent  in  gilt  backs  and  morocco  bindings, 
which  reflected  the  light  from  the  low  fire  in  the  open  fire¬ 
place  (for  even  in  summer  the  evenings  in  the  country  are 
sometimes  cool) — I  sat  by  the  big  library  table  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  what  might  come.  My  host  pushed  aside  a  great 


bundle  of  book  catalogues  which  had  followed  him  from 
his  city  home,  and  cleared  a  space  on  which  to  display  his 
treasures.  Being  a  Yankee,  he  proceeded  to  answer  my 
preprandial  question  with  another: 

“Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  fishing?” 

Thus  impaled  upon  a 
hook,  as  it  were,  I  wrig¬ 
gled  uneasily.  “I  know 
it  is  extensive,”  I  de¬ 
fensively  replied,  “but 
I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  an  angling  collec¬ 
tor  as  well  as  an  angler.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not,”  he 
said,  “but  I  have  a  few 
books  on  the  subjehf. 
My  library  is  a  very 
miscellaneous  one,  prin¬ 
cipally  composed  ot 
books  that  I  like  to 
read.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  of  course,  I 
have  a  fancy  tor  the 
first  edition.  But  I  have 
never  been  carried  away 
with  that  line  of  collect¬ 
ing.  The  great  things 
are  beyond  my  reach; 
but  I  have  a  few  good 
ones.  Perhaps  you  read 
in  the  papers  about  that 
London  sale  of  the  Brit- 
well  Court  Library,  in 
which  there  was  a  copy 
of  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes’,  or  Berners’,  or 
Bernes’,  or  Burnes’ 
T reatyse  of  fysshynge 
with  an  Angle  which 
Ouaritch  bought  for 
1,700  pounds.  He  may 
have  it  yet,  for  all  me. 
That  is  the  first  separate  English  book  on  fishing,  and  as 
Ouaritch  got  the  only  copy  known — which,  by  the  way, 
had  been  in  five  other  famous  libraries,  the  Harleian, 
Gulston,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Haworth,  and  Ashburnham  I  am 
not  likely  ever  to  have  a  duplicate.  But  and  he 
reached  down  a  handsomely-bound  volume  and  placed  it 
on  the  table  before  me — “there  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Compleat  Angler.  [Not  Walton’s  Complete  Angler ,  but 
Walton’s  Compleat  Angler.  It  is  the  first  issue,  as  you  will 
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see  by  the  last  lines  of  the  poem  by  Dr.  Donne  on  page 
245,  which  read: 

And  if  contention  be  a  stranger,  then 

FI  nere  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

“The  misprint  was  caught  before  the  whole  edition  was 
off  the  press,  and  in  the  next  issue  the  third  word  was 
changed  to  ‘contentment’  along  with  the  mispagination  of 
pages  69-80  and  ‘diligence’  for  ‘dilgence’  on  the  reCto  of 
signature  A3. 

“I  couldn’t  really  afford  it,”  he  went  on;  “but  it  is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  angling  literature,  and  I  got  it  before 
present  prices  came  in.  It  was  published  in  1653  at  one  and 
sixpence.  Think  of  it,  man!  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  after  the  work  had  gone  through  several 
editions,  a  copy  might  have  been  had  for  three  or  four 
pounds.  In  1856  it  had  gone  up  to  fifteen  pounds  and  kept 
on  rising.  In  1887  a  copy  brought  200  pounds  at  auction. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  this  price  had  been  doubled; 
and,  at  the  Van  Antwerp  sale  in  London,  a  perfect  copy, 
in  the  original  sheepskin  binding,  brought  1,290  pounds. 
That  was  a  record;  and  now  a  good  copy — not  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  binding,  of  course — brings  about  $2,500.  The  Van 
Antwerp  copy  is  now  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  library, 
and  mine  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  But  here  it  is,  and 
I  have  read  it.  It’s  full  of  good  hints  for  fishermen,  although 
modern  fishing  methods  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Wal¬ 
ton’s  time.  Judging  by  our  experience,  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  back  to  first  principles. 

“I  have  not  tried  to  get  the  other  editions,”  continued 
my  host,  “for  there  were  five  published  in  Walton’s  life¬ 
time,  the  last  being  Walton  and  Cotton’s  The  Universal 
Angler ,  containing  not  only  Walton’s  work,  but  the  second 
book  by  Charles  Cotton — the  first  he  had  anything  to  do 
with — and  the  fourth  edition  of  Venable’s  Experienced 
Angler.  One  who  wants  the  various  editions  of  this  book 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  bibliography 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  There  is  even  a  bibliography  of 
the  good  red  herring,  published  in  1752.  But  it  takes  a 
long  purse  to  get  these  things,  and  personally  I  see  no 
reason,  after  one  has  the  magnum  opus ,  for  getting  the 
subsequent  variations,  unless  for  purposes  of  scholarship 
or  bibliography.  The  late  John  G.  Hecksher  had  127  edi¬ 
tions  of  Walton’s  work.  Much  as  I  like  Walton,  however,” 
he  went  on,  placing  before  me  a  small  quarto  with  a  title 
and  forty-one  unpaged  leaves,  “here  is  something  that 
didn’t  cost  nearly  so  much,  but  which  is  really  rarer.” 

The  title  was  Siceiides  A  Piscatory.  As  it  hath  beene  Act¬ 
ed  in  Kings  Colledge ,  in  Cambridge.  London ,  Printed  by  I.N. 
for  William  Shares ,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shoppe ,  at 
the  great  South  doore  of  St.  Pauls  Church ,  1631.  The  name 
of  the  author  does  not  appear  on  the  title.  “That’s  by 
Phineas  Fletcher,”  he  added,  turning  the  pages  lovingly, 
“the  author  of  The  Purple  Island  and  Piscatory  Eclogues , 
you  know.  It  was  intended  to  be  afited  in  the  presence  of 
King  James,  but  he  left  the  University  before  it  was  ready 
for  the  stage — for  which,  by  the  way,  it  was  never  very 
well  adapted.  There  is  little  in  it  about  fishing,  though 
Perindus ,  a  fisherman,  one  of  the  characters,  defends  his 
vocation.” 

Seating  himself  comfortably  at  the  table  and  lighting  a 
fragrant  cigar,  my  host  well  exemplified  the  contemplative 


Being  a  Difcour  fe  of 

FISH  and  FISHING, 

Not  unworthy  the  pcrofal  of  moft  Anglers . 


Simon  Peter  faid,  Tgos  fifhino  ;  end  tbtj  f*ii,  VPt 
alfowilgo  mtbtbec.  John  zi$. 

»nden,  Printed  by  T.  Mixty  for  Rica.  Mar.b.1©*' ,  in 
S.Vunftins  Church-yard  Fieetftrcet,  1653, 


Fig.  2  —  The  Great  Classic  of  Angling  Literature 

Title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler ,  which 
has  been  more  talked  about  than  read,  although  127  editions  have 
been  issued. 

man,  whose  recreation  Walton  described.  His  address  in 
his  famous  book  was  “To  the  Reader  of  this  Discourse, 
but  especially  to  the  honest  Angler.”  When  I  suggested 
that  this  last  adjeCHve  restricted  the  address  to  a  limited 
circle,  my  host  again  became  the  bibliophile. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “since  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  recorded 
that  painful  experience  of  Simon  Peter  which  we  have  par¬ 
alleled  today,  fishermen  have  been  famous  for  drawing  the 
long  bow  in  telling  of  their  exploits.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
while  there  may  be  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught,  there  probably  are  not  as  many  of  them.  Take  the 
matter  of  the  striped  bass,  for  instance,  about  which  the 
late  Daniel  B.  Fearing  of  Newport  wrote  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  pamphlet,  of  which  here  is  one  of  the  twenty-five 
copies  privately  printed  for  him.  The  early  references  to 
this  fish  are  either  the  work  of  monumental  liars,  or  the 
striped  bass  was  far  more  plentiful  in  Colonial  times  than 
it  is  now.  In  my  Americana  here  is  a  copy  of  Thomas 
Morton’s  New  English  Canaan ,  published  in  Amsterdam 
or  London  in  1637,  in  which  the  author,  who  got  into 
trouble  with  the  Puritans  by  putting  up  a  Maypole  at 
Merrymount,  describes  the  bass.  Let  me  read  it: 

“  ‘There  are  such  multitudes  that  I  have  seene  stopped 
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into  the  river  close  adjoining  my  howse  with 
a  sand  at  one  tide,  so  many  as  will  loade  a 
ship  of  100  Tonnes.  Other  places  have 
greater  quantities  in  so  much  as  wagers 
have  been  laved  that  one  should  not  throw 
a  stone  in  the  water  but  that  hee  should 
hit  a  fishe.  1  myself,  at  the  turning  of  the 
tyde,  have  seene  such  multitudes  passe  out 
of  a  pound  that  it  seemed  to  mee  that  one 
might  goe  over  their  backs  drishod.’ 

“Alas,  the  bass  have  sadly  dwindled 
since  then,  or  the  present-day  fishermen 
are  not  the  equals  of  their  predecessors  as 
prevaricators.  Probably  both  statements 
will  hold.  The  old  histories  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  old  works  on  natural  history, 
are  full  of  references  to  the  ease  with  which 
fish  were  caught.  But  I  do  not  look  for 
extermination.  Do  you  know  that  the 
striped  bass  were  introduced  into  California 
as  late  as  1879?  I’1  that  year  about  150  fish, 
a  few  inches  long,  were  taken  across  the 
continent  from  Shrewsbury  River  in  New 
Jersey  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com¬ 
mission.  Ten  years  ago  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  bass 
were  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  alone. 

“Now  to  come  back  to  the  literature  of  fishing.  While  as 
I  have  said,  the  early  annals  have  many  references  to  fish, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  earliest  American  book  on 
the  subject  of  fishing,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was 
pub  ished  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1820.  This  was  C.  S. 
Rafinesque’s  Ichthyologia  Ohioensis,  or  the  Fishes  of  the 
River  Ohio ,  and  Its  T; ributary  Streams.  Only  about  eight  or 
ten  copies  of  this  book  are  known  to  exist,  and  I  suggest 
that  in  your  rambles  about  the  old  book  shops  you  keep  an 
eye  open  for  it,  as  it  will  be  worth  a  tidy  little  sum.” 


An  hour  passed  quickly  in  the  company 
of  such  a  host  and  in  such  a  library.  His 
was  not  a  great  angling  collection.  Rather, 
it  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  some  of  the  French 
collectors  like  Valentine  Blacque,  whose 
objebt  was  to  secure  a  choice  and  repre¬ 
sentative,  rather  than  a  great  collection. 
In  all  there  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  hundred  books  selected  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  angling,  which  comprises  thou¬ 
sands  of  volumes.  Such  a  library  is  suited 
to  a  “contemplative  man’s  recreation.” 

Quite  apart  from  its  commercial  value, 
which,  thanks  to  the  care  exercised  in  its 
selection,  was  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  to  the  owner,  it  was  a  collection  which 
furnished  constant  enjoyment  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  busy  man  who  spent  his  days 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  streams  and 
lakes.  Here  were  to  be  found  the  works 
which  represented  the  best  writers  on  his 
chosen  hobby.  Not  all  old  books:  for,  side 
by  side  with  Walton  and  Sicelides  were 
Dean  Sage’s  Restigouche,  W.  C.  Prime’s 
I  Go  A-Fishing ,  and  Henry  Van  Dyke’s] 
Little  Rivers.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  solid  works 
of  reference  on  ichthyology,  but  it  was  not  the  library 
of  a  narrow  specialist.  And  the  books  were  handled  by 
one  who  knew  what  was  in  them,  and  who  was  not  the 
type  of  colleHor  who  gathers  books  for  their  mere  rarity 
or  their  beauty  of  bindings. 

When  the  time  came  for  “lights  out” — for  we  were  tc 
be  up  betimes  on  the  morrow  to  retrieve  our  defeat  of  the 
previous  day — I  retired,  well  satisfied  with  thoughts  of  a1 
well-spent  evening.  In  Eugene’s  Field’s  Love  Affairs  of  a 
Bibliomaniac  the  delights  of  “Fender  Fishing”  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Every  fisherman  should  try  it. 


SICELIDES 

A  PISCATORY. 


<cA s  it  bath  beene  deled  in  Kings 
Colledge,  in  Cambridge. 


IONDON, 

Piinted  by  I.  tf.  for  william  Sbrarts ,  and  are 
so  be  fold  at  his  flioppe  ,  at  the  great  South  doore 
of  Sr.  Pauli  Church,  1631. 

Fig.j — Phineas  Fletcher’s  Pisca¬ 
torial  Play. 

This  rare  work  was  to  be  produced 
at  Cambridge  University  for  King 
James,  but  he  left  the  University 
before  the  performance. 
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The  Bric-a-Brac  Collector.  By  H.  W.  Lewer  and  Maclver  Percival.  New 

York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company;  256  pages  with  index;  32  illustrations. 

Price,  S3.0C. 

IP  VERYONE  is  familiar  with,  and  no  doubt  has  often  quoted 
1  Maria’s  words,  “Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great¬ 
ness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  ’em.”  The  quotation 
is  an  especially  happy  one  when  applied  to  colleCHng  and  collec¬ 
tors.  There  are  those  lucky  persons  who  have  inherited  an  old 
maple  desk,  or  a  pair  of  Sheraton  tables,  or  a  Windsor  chair, 
and  who,  with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  must  needs  surround 
themselves  with  other  equally  harmonious  articles.  Again,  there 
are  those  who  save  the  letters  received  from  foreign  countries, 
and  are  caught  by  the  multi-colored  stamps.  “I  wonder  why” 
leads  to  the  purchase  of  a  stamp  album,  from  which  it  is  but  a 
short  step  to  confirmed  philately.  The  last  part  of  the  quota¬ 
tion  (to  paraphrase,  “some  have  collecting  thrust  upon  ’em”)  is 
perhaps  less  often  applicable — but  only  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Bric-a-Brac  Collector. 

Here,  in  a  volume  which  may  be  slipped  into  the  pocket,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  sufficiently  commodious,  lies  a  field  of  unexplored 
possibilities.  Have  you,  sir,  scorned  your  lady’s  bargain-hunting 
nstind:  and  asserted  that  “My  horse  is  good  enough  for  me!”? 


Indeed  it  is — if  from  his  halter  hangs  a  horse-brass  in  the  forn 
of  a  five-pointed  star,  a  safeguard  against  the  baneful  ills  alon£ 
the  road,  and  if  at  home  there  are  still  others,  designs  which 
have  come  down  through  the  centuries.  Perhaps,  madam,  witl 
nose  uptilted,  disdains  such  trash.  But  wait,  turn  to  page  116 
ah,  how  can  you  resist  these  baubles?  Did  you  ever  behold  any 
thing  more  entrancing?  And  made  of — not  turquoise  but  blui 
jasper  and  cut  steel.  Gone  are  the  doubts,  and  another  colledto 
is  made,  specialising  in  earrings! 

It  is  impossible  even  to  list  the  subjects  treated  in  the  twenty 
three  chapters  of  this  little  book.  It  is,  as  stated  in  the  preface 
“more  especially  tor  those  who  like  to  search  in  the  by-way  I 
where  ‘picking  up’  may  still  be  practised,  rather  than  for  thos 
who  keep  to  the  less  thorny  path,  where  the  only  passport  neces 
sary  is  a  well-filled  purse.” 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  overcom 
the  difficulties  of  binding  as  to  arrange  the  illustrations  opposit 
the  appropriate  text  rather  than  in  the  back  of  the  book;  and  th 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  given  to  a  bargain 
hunting  world  entertaining  chapters  on  the  inexpensive  bric-a1 
brae  which  awaits  the  coming  of  whatsoever  one  has  but  the  eye 
and  the  initiative  to  see  and  collecft  it. 


English  Furniture  of  the  Cabriole  Period.  By  H.  Avray  Tipping.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &?  Company;  79  pages;  32  plates.  Price,  13.50. 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  more  said  about  the  treasures 
unearthed  in  Tut-ank-hamen’s  tomb.  We  have  learned  of 
Egyptian  “tinned  willie,”  of  stools  and  fly  whisks,  of  gloves  and 
hariot  wheels,  and  many  are  the  comparisons  drawn  and  the 
lerivations  noted.  Yet  one  obvious  fadt  has  not  been  stated,  and 
io  conclusions  drawn  from  it — the  terminals  of  chairs  and  beds 
ire  mainly  in  the  form  of  an  animal’s  leg. 

Perhaps  this  circumstance  is  of  no  great  significance,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  when,  on  page  15  of  English  Furniture  of  the 
\Cabriole  Period ,  Mr.  Tipping,  in  speaking  of  the  cabriole  leg, 
pays,  “Where  and  when  it  arose  is  not  known  precisely.” 

There  is,  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  a  tripod  stand  which  was 
found  buried  in  the  ashes  at  Pompeii.*  Its  legs,  although  short, 
are  distinctly  of  the  cabriole  type.  Again,  in  Italian  furniture  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  are  found  occasional  tables  with  semi- 
cabriole  legs.f 

And  if,  as  Mr.  Tipping  states,  the  pied  de  biche ,  or  goat’s  leg, 
(the  earliest  form  of  the  modern  cabriole)  originated  in  France 
about  1675,  was  carried  from  there  to  Holland  by  Daniel  Marot 
in  1685,  and  from  there  again  to  Hampton  Court  in  1689,  when 
Marot  decorated  and  furnished  the  palace  for  William  of  Orange, 
where  there  still  exists  a  set  of  pied  de  biche  chairs  worked  in 
petit  point — it  would  seem  that  the  cycle  is  complete.  Here  is 
material  for  a  pretty  bit  of  research,  and  one  that  might  well  be 
joined  to  Mr.  Tipping’s  study  of  the  cabriole  at  its  best,  i.  e., 
from  1689  to  1760. 

English  Furniture  of  the  Cabriole  Period  is  a  concise  and  well- 
ordered  study  of  furniture  under  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  first 
two  Georges.  It  is  based  primarily  on  the  collection  formed  by 
Mr.  Percival  Griffiths,  from  which,  further,  the  illustrations  are 
taken.  The  whole  cabriole  period  is  characterised  by  the  use  of  the 
curved  line  which  has,  perhaps,  here  reached  its  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  of  use.  The  style  depends  on  few  exterior  ornaments,  and 
the  elaborations  which  occur  toward  the  end  of  the  period  mar 
rather  than  heighten  its  effect  of  simplicity  and  dignity. 

The  book  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  excellent  illustrations  and 
fine  treatment  of  a  specific  subjeCt,  but  also  for  the  sidelights 
which  it  throws  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age  follow¬ 
ing  that  of  Pepys  and  preceding  that  of  Walpole.  Mr.  Tipping 
quotes  profusely  from  contemporary  diaries  and  letters,  and 
— what  is  perhaps  more  unusual — in  each  case,  notes  his  source 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  His  work  thus  offers  a  happy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  an  age  which  has  been,  perhaps,  rather 
belittled  by  students  of  literature  and  art. 

*Pompeii ,  August  Man,  p.  363. 
f Italian  Furniture ,  Hunter,  plates  59,  67,  68. 


Lectures  and  Exhibitions 

Lectures ,  1923-1924 

Boston,  Mass. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Artistic  Anatomy .  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  2.  Twenty-four 
leftures,  beginning  October  5.  Fee,  $15.  Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale. 

The  History  of  Design.  Thursdays  at  3.  Thirty  lectures, 
beginning  October  1 1.  Fee,  $15.  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  Clark. 

Household  Furniture.  Eight  leCtures  on  successive  Tuesdays 
beginning  October  30.  Fee$  10.  Mrs.  Charles  Whitmore, 
formerly  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  The  underlying 
laws  of  structure  and  design  in  furniture  will  be  discussed, 
and  a  brief  sketch  given  of  selected  periods  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  Museum  objeCts  the 
class  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  meeting  at  1 1.30 
a.m.,  the  other  at  2.30  p.m.  Applications  for  admission  to 
the  class  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Charles  Whitmore,  42 
Franklin  Street,  Northampton,  Mass.,  before  October  1. 
As  each  seCtion  is  limited  to  twenty-five  persons,  early  ap¬ 
plication,  stating  preferred  seCtion,  is  recommended. 


Important  Announcement ! 

H.M.REID 

TRENTON 

W (ew  Jersey 

r 

■'jf ntiques  atPublicALi utst ion 

WE  will  resume  our  periodical  sales 
of  Antiques  at  Public  Auction  on 
P  uesday  ^September  2ff  ,at  1 1  A.M., 
and  will  have  lor  your  inspection  a  dis¬ 
play  of  some  unusual  pieces  gathered 
during  the  pad  three  months,  comprising: 

An  old  Grandfather  Clock,  in  Curly  Maple,  made 
by  Hollingshead  of  Burlington  and  about  100  years 
old;  Tea  Set,  pieces  of  Sheffield  Plate  on  Copper, 
which  have  been  in  storage  vault  for  almost  50 
years,  and  from  the  collection  of  a  most  prominent 
south  Jersey  family.  Old  Solid  Silver  Knives  and 
Forks,  some  beautiful  pieces  of  Lustre,  a  hand¬ 
some  old  Secretaire-Bookcase  in  mahogany,  some 
very  unusual  pieces  of  old  Furniture  from  the 
estates  of  two  prominent  Trenton  families,  com¬ 
prising  drop-leaf  Tables,  Bureaus,  Sideboards,  etc. 
One  piece  of  special  importance  is  a  36-inch 
table,  Hepplewhite,  inlaid,  tapered  legs  and  in  good 
condition.  Martha  Washington  Sewing  Tables, 
Colonial  and  other  old  Mirrors,  with  scenic  top 
glasses,  Ladder-back  Rockers,  Mahogany  and 
Walnut  Highboys,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Windsor 
Chairs,  Candelabra,  Sandwich  Glass,  etc.  One 
Colonial  Oval  Mirror,  about  32  x  36  inches,  gold 
frame;  top  decorations  a  spread  eagle,  with  side 
Candelabra — a  wonderful  old  piece. 

Special 

Of  important  added  interest  to  the  above  is  our 
gathering  together  of  numerous  Oriental  Rugs  in 
desirable  weaves  and  makes. 


REID’S 

2 Antique  &  ALrt  Cf cilleries 

27-29  PJp.  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  Pane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 
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fly  the  sea  down' s  edge  at  Kingston,  Mass. 

Kingston  Antique  ^>fjop 

(Built  1790) 

Offers  for  sale  during  the  month  of  September: 

A  Hall  Lantern  (1810),  amber  panels;  large 
brown  glazed  Cider  Pitcher  ( c .  1800);  old 

English  Pewter  Charger,  perfect;  Connecti¬ 
cut  Communion  Plate,  pewter;  19  yards 
Copperplate  Chintz;  a  Bristol  Child’s  Tea 

Set;  Black  Basalt  Teapot. 

ON  THE  COUNTRY WAY  TO  PLYMOUTH 
OPPOSITE  “BRADFORD  HOUSE” 

There  will  he  much  disappointment  occasioned  by  the 
announced  postponement  of  the  sale  of  the  George  F.  Ives 
collection.  This,  however,  has  been  necessitated  pending 
the  settlement  of  various  previously  unforeseen  problems. 
Further  announcement  will  be  made  when  the  exaCt 
method  of  disposing  of  the  collection  is  finally  determined. 

*  *  * 

In  the  meantime  preliminary  announcement  comes  of 
a  series  of  forthcoming  sales  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  for 
the  disposal  of  the  collection  of  the  late  William  W.  Nolen 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Who's  Who  states  that  Mr.  Nolen’s 
collection  of  American  lithographs  and  of  Lincolniana  is 
among  the  most  valuable  in  existence.  But  Mr.  Nolen 
was  also  a  collector  in  other  fields.  His  assemblage  of 
clocks  and  other  household  furniture  was  the  envy  of 
New  England  antiquarians. 

*  *  * 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Ives  collection  and  that  of  Mr. 
Nolen  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  brought  together 
for  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  their  owners.  If  there 
was  any  thought  of  subsequent  sale  it  was  a  remote  one. 
Since  both  men,  before  the  end  of  their  lives,  had  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  connoisseurship  the  interest  and  high 
quality  of  their  extensive  collections  are  assured. 

*  *  * 

In  spite  of  much  uncertainty  in  financial  circles, 
Antiques  will  be  surprised  if,  during  the  coming  winter, 
worthwhile  American  antiques  do  not  find  a  ready  market 
at  satisfactory  figures.  The  prediction  is  based  not  upon 
hope  or  guesswork  butupon  a  trait  of  human  nature  which 
has  been  manifested  probably  ever  since  the  era  of  the! 
cave  man; — an  established  social  order  invariably  trea¬ 
sures  the  memorials  of  its  past. 

*  *  * 

Pioneers,  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  creative  struggle 
to  establish  a  civilization,  have  their  eyes  inevitably 
fixed  on  the  future.  When  their  task  is  done  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  society  has  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits) 
of  earlier  labors,  collecting  begins.  Its  extension  is  mea¬ 
sured  only  by  the  extension  of  culture. 

*  *  * 

The  American  nation  is  still  young,  its  culture  is  still 
a  young  culture.  Collecting  in  the  United  States  is  there¬ 
fore  still  in  its  infancy.  As  the  years  pass,  it  will  undergo 
a  vast  increase,  but,  at  the  same  time,  will  become  more 
discriminating. 

Woodmont  Inn  Sr' Antique  Shop 

/i/wryi  :4  Cherry  Street 

Woodmont-on-the-Sound , 

On  the  Shore  Road,  3  miles  from  Milford 

TELEPHONE  MILFORD  624-2 

^N  INN  famous  among  the  discriminating 
?  ?- CT  f°r  >ts  cooking,  for  its  unique  setting,  and  for 

its  old  world  charm  of  hospitality.  Ten  bed- 
rooms  are  held  for  the  accommodation  of  transient  guests. 

About  the  lit  of  October  the  Inn  will  be  closed  for  the  season.  To  save  the 
coft  of  transporting  the  antiques  within  its  walls  they  will  he  sacrificed  at  cost. 

Recent  additions  to  the  stock  include: — A  Cherry  Cheit-on-cheit,  original  condi¬ 
tion;  a  pine  early  Stretcher  Stand;  an  Empire  Sideboard;  an  inlaid  Hepplewhite 
Swell  Front  Bureau;  a  three-mold  Carafe;  an  enameled  Stiegel  Tumbler;  five 
perfed  Ludre  Cups;  two  Field  Beds,  one  maple,  one  curly  maple;  a  yellow 
Dolphin  Card  Receiver. 

Bound  "Volumes. 

ANTIQUES 

will  exchange  a  copy  of  Volume  III,  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  lettering,  on  receipt  of  the  first  six 
numbers  published  this  year  ( January  to  June ,  inclu¬ 
sive),  together  with  $2.50. 

All  returned  copies  must,  however,  be  entirely  un¬ 
marked  and  perfedt  in  every  way. 

1  his  offer  will  hold  good  only  until  further  notice. 
This  binding  is  identical  with  that  used  in  Volumes 

I  and  II.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  subscribers  will 
do  well  to  order  their  volumes  bound  immediately . 

Sale  of  the  George  F.  Ives  (foiled ion 

POSTPONED 

Owingto  unforeseen  circumstances  the  sale  of  the  Ives  Collection  advertised  in  Antiques  for  August 

has  been  postponed  until  further  notice.  Phe  City  National  Bank  of  Danbury,  Executor 

genuine  old  violins,  violas,  cellos 

(■OB  Originals  and  Q opies  of  the  Old  VMlasters 

^lig§r  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 
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GENERAL  COLLECTION 

xtending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  mostly  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

OLD  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 

Tottery ,  'Porcelain ,  Qlass  Pewter 

>ome  pieces  of  furniture.  Many  examples  of  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stoneware  and  pottery.  A  small  colledtion  of 
old  Wedgwood  and  contemporary  medallions. 

May  be  examined  by  appointment 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Pennock 

Kennett  Square  (< Chester  County )  ‘Pennsylvania 

our  place.  We  BBpfek  ■  _ _ Currier  Prints 

The  Qolonial  Antique  Store 

308-310  Stewart  Avenue,  i  block  from  the  present  location  on  Eddy 
Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Walter  Francis  Larkin 

When  touring  through ,  be  sure  to  visit  our  place.  Photos  and  price  list  of  -anything  you  are 
interested  in  cheerfully  furnished.  We  ship  everywhere. 

Old  Stamps  Pointed 

Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and 
foreign  Stamps  bought  for  cash.  Entire 
envelopes  with  Stamps.  Revenue  Stamps. 
Collections  in  albums.  Write  me  what 
you  have;  or  send  and  beSt  cash  offer  will 
be  submitted. 

F.  E.  Atwood 

References:  Citizens  National  Bank,  New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 

Competently  Restored  IV hen  Sold ; 
Before  That ,  in  the  Bough 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Y our  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  211 

I  Have  Recently  Acquired 

The  Old  Tucker  man  House 

WHERE  I  WILL  DISPLAY  MY 

Early  American  Antiques 

Che  collection  includes  a 

Varied  assortment  of  furniture  in  Pine,  Maple  and 
Mahogany.  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Chintzes,  etc. 

F.  C.  POOLE 

bond's  Hill  telephone  connection  Gloucester,  Cfitass . 

Cabinet-maker  ::  Carver  ::  Finisher  ::  Upholder  er 

In  cl Ancient  Portsmouth 

The  sea  coaSt  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
paSt,  continues  a  steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  distinction. 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

A.  G.  BALDINI 

South  Sudbury  ?  Massachusetts 

Boston-New  York  State  Road  {next  to  Longfellow' s  W ayside  Inn ) 

Forced  to  Vacate  announces  his 

Special  Sale  of 

European  &?  American  Antiques 

Furniture,  Brocades,  Decorative  Paintings  (florals,  archi- 
tedturals,  and  portraits),  Mirrors,  Wrought  Iron, 
Bric-a-Brac,  Pewter,  Sandwich  Glass, Hooked 

Rugs,  Works  of  Art,  and  unusual  gi  fts. 

A  very  fine  pair  of  old  Chinese  V ases ,  three  feet  high 

William  K.  Mackay  Company 

c. Auctioneers  &  z Appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

{One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Collections  of  c Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  audtion  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and for  sale 

A 1  4  3  k- 

1  43?" 


Sprague  iLocfebuooti 

9  Westport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

T elepho?ie  Norwalk  845 

MSfTipUES 

Hatch  Tables,  Dutch  Foot  Tables,  Gateleg  Tables,  Tavern  Tables;  Candle 
Stands;  Pine  and  Maple  Cheats;  Corner  Cupboards;  Cherry  and  Birch  Side¬ 
board,  small;  Pine  Dressers;  Highboys,  Pine  and  Maple,  Curly  Maple, 
Cherry;  Old  American  Prints  in  Color  by  N.  Currier,  Currier  6?  Ives  and 
Kellogg;  Silhouettes,  Historical,  andOld  Blue  China;  Old  Woven  Coverlets 
in  Red  and  White  and  Blue  and  White;  High  and  Low  PoSt  Beds;  Windsor 
Chairs,  Fiddleback  Chairs,  and  Ladderback  Chairs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Pew  ter;  Lanterns;  HornofPlenty  Compotes;  Goblets;  Early  Glass 
and  Bottles;  Andirons;  Mirrors;  Desks;  Whale  Oil  Lamps;  Pair  Yellow 
Whale  Oil  Lamps,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  visit  us.  Colonial  House  open  all  year  round. 

Follow  the  Treasure  Qhart 

AA&SS,.*  _  l"'4' 

NsrsfiPfyT -  /OCA  I  ownsend-Sweetser  House 

||  °'Av  Lynnfield  Centre ,  Mass.  j 

/f  4  s 

SAMUEL  TEMPLE 

For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  t Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

; Decorating  and  Historical  (fhina,  Bottles, 

(flip  Plates,  Ql ass  ware,  fifnens, 

(furrier  'Prints,  (foins,  etc. 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

73ox  Springs  MJfCattr  esses 

/^\UR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  poft. 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses  —  we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  poft.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring ,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress ,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme,  Qonn . 

® 

Harlow  <£5°  Howland 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

h \are  examples  oj  English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  China 

likewise  at 

The  Duxbury  Shop  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 

THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Headquarters  for  Holiday  Gifts! 

Buy  your  Christmas  Gifts  while  touring  and  make  your  trip  a  double 
pleasure.  Lovely  old  gifts  which  merit  appreciation. 

Mrs.  York  offers:  Rare  Glass 

Curly  Maple  Chest  of  Drawers  ®ld  s”-ver 

Pine  Corner  Cupboard,  maple  front  „ 

r  Jr  EWTER 

Two  Old  Wall  Cupboard  Paneled  Doors  Lamps 

Slant  Top  Sea  Chest,  HL  hinges  Candlesticks 

Six  Whip-back.  Windsor  Chairs  Mirrors 

Candle  Stands,  Tip  Tables,  etc.,  etc.  Jewelry,  etc. 

S.  ELIZABETH  YORK 

Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Mattapoisett  143  Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  lift  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 

#.  W.  Eictjariison  8c  ^>on 

Established  1812 

The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 

( Auburn,  JJ.  ©. 

•  AND 

Antiques 

Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’s  with  whatisbest  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture. 
( Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection ) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 

Q 
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Antiques  and  Quaint  Old  Things 

The  Handicraft  Shop  op  Olivia 

Genuine  Old  Furniture,  Glass, 
China,  Brass 

01iviaLinens;01d  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork, 
cut  and  basted,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked 
nd  Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  Knotted  Bedspreads;  Handwoven  Rugs, 
•carfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Chair  Seats  and  Footstool  Coverings  Made  and  Restored. 

hose  who  have  purchased  here  State  that  the)'  cannot  duplicate  the  beautiful 
and  unusual  gifts  elsewhere. 

fflrsh  IL  3.  Vernon,  12  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

I  ■tend  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road ) 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

Dealer  in  s  AND  IQ  UES 

195  Howard  Street 
New  Loxdox,  Coxxecticut 


Dine  Six-legged  High-boy 

Many  rare  pieces  in  a  large  collection 


COBB  £5°  DAVIS 

Early  «. American  Furnishings 

\\  7"HEN  in  Maine,  visit  our  fifteen-room 
**  house  filled  with  early  American  Fur¬ 
niture,  clean  and  finished  for  delivery, 

—  also-— 

three  other  shops  full  to  the  roof  with  antiques 
covered  with  cobwebs  and  du£t,ju£l  as  bought 

Four  fine  specimens  of  Cigar  Shop  Indians 

COBB  DAVIS  •  Ifpckjand, ,  AACaine 

Four  Qmplete  fust  re  Tea  Sets 

One  very  rare  and  beautiful  in  silver  lustre. 
Several  choice  pieces  of  early  American  glass. 

One  perfect  if  Stiegel  Flip  with  cover- 
tulip  design 

QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

QUEEN  AXXE  CORXERS 

A  CCORDj  M  ASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road,  halfway  between  Boston  and  Plymouth 
Telephone.  Rockland  652-R 


Plan  for  fun  che  on  or  Tea 

in  an  old-fashioned  house  amid  old- 
fashioned  furniture.  What  you  fancy  you 
may  make  your  own,  for  the  place  is  full  of 
things  curious,  old,  beautiful  and  enticing. 

Ye  BRADFORD  ARMS 

59  Qourt  Street ,  Plymouth,  ziTC as sachu setts 

Special  Luncheon  and  Tea  Parties  by  writing ,  or 
telephoning  Plymouth  446 


Mabel  K.  Rogers 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection 
of  antiques 

Bottles,  Pewter,  Glass,  Tix,  Pottery, 
Chixtz  axd  Jewelry. 

Special  Offerings  this  Month: 

A  Swell  Front  Bureau  Several  Slant  Top  Desks 

A  Gate-leg  Table  Several  Card  £?  Tip  Tables 

An  Eight-legged  Windsor  Settee  Several  Candle  Stands 


Residence:  1 27  Waterman  St. 
Phone ,  Axgell  2234 


Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


On  Route  3  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape 


Reproductions  of 

8  Old  English  Brasses 

JJ  made  by 

PE  ARSON-PAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

COMPRISING  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Wall  Sconces,  Lan¬ 
terns,  Door  Knockers,  Bells,  Sun  Dials,  Hour  Glasses, 
Fenders,  Andirons,  Hearth  Stands,  etc. 

Our  line  of  Cabinet  Hardware  reproductions  of  English  Antique 
Handles,  Escutcheons  and  other  fittings  is  the  most  extensive 
made,  and  of  the  very  fineSl  workmanship.  Illustrations  and 
further  information  on  request. 

S.  P.  SKINNER 

Sole  Representative  for  United  States  and  Canada 
Chestnut  Roaster  3-V  MaDISON  AvENUE,  New  Y ORK 


zdf  Studio  ^ 

where  ktudent  and  con¬ 
noisseur  alike  will  find  rare 
and  choice  treasures. 

Hall  0oc{s 

By  T aber  of  Roxbury  and  Wingate 
of  Augusta. 

TMiaple  Highboy 

Beautiful  Mirrors,  China  cs  Glass. 

Christine  J.  Steele 

396  Adams  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

At  the  foot  of  Milton  Hill  T elephone  Milton  2348-R 


James  T.  Harris  Maude  B.  Harris 

Harris  Antioue  Shop 

Brandon,  Vermont 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Red  Four-Poster 

One  mile  north  of  Brandon 

Qhoice  selection  of  Early  American 
Furniture  Old  Glass 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  Street  from  Yale  University 

Dfew  Haven ,  QonneSlicut 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 

Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

In  Plymouth,  -IhCitss. 

Old  (furiosity  Shop 

25  years  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  distributing 
every  variety  of  antique 
furniture, glass,  china ,  metal 
goods,  prints  and  engravings 

Call  or  write 

William  B.  McCarthy 

30  SANDWICH  STREET  :  :  PLYMOUTH 

1 

CLIFTON  W.  GREENE 

d Antique  Shop 

opposite  the  old  muster  field 

545  Qoncord  Street 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

■ 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 

IF orks  oj  <• Art ,  etc . 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Pomperaug  Antique  Shop 

(Next  door  to  Curtis  Hotel) 

Woodbury,  Connecticut 

Early  (ew  England 
Furniture  &  Qlass 

MIRRORS,  LUSTRE  TEA  SETS,  ETC. 

No  Reproductions 

*  /./.'/■ ./ /^/ 

Made  in  Two  Sizes  Paul  REVERE,  Boston 

George  C.  Gebelein 

(fold  and  Silversmith 

79  Chestnut  Street  :  :  :  Boston 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina , 
(flass,  Qtp  T  lutes, 
Ornaments,  etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone,  East  Providence  130-R 

-H46J- 

The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  dfew  Bedford,  CMass. 

Located  Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 

^Antiques 

AVery  Large  Collection  of  Glass,  both  colored  and  crystal,  in 
Goblets,  Compotes,  Vases,  etc.;  Old  China,  Loweftoft,  Lustre, 
Bristol,  Coalport,  Leeds,  Printed  Liverpool,  Staffordshire,  etc.;  Old 
Baskets;  Wag  on  the  Wall  Clocks;  Lanterns;  Bird  Cages;  Copper  Plate 
Chintz;  Brass  Candlesticks  and  Lamps;  Pewter  in  various  articles; 
Furniture  of  all  kinds. 

COME!  COME!  COME! 

and  see  for  yourself  an  unusually  large  collection  assembled  under  this 
roof.  You  are  always  welcome. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


Old  England  fir  e  Antiques ! 

— —   -  ' 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

129  Bridge  Street 
Warrington  (England) 

All  kinds  of  antiques  at  reasonable  prices.  Genuine 
only.  No  fakes;  no  reproductions;  no  rub¬ 
bish.  Correspondence  invited. 

Patronized  by  many  well-known  American  dealers 


Maple  Highboy  (In  perfect  condition) 

9  9  9 


FRED.  J.  PETERS 

American  if  English  Antiques 
384-386  Broadway  :  Flushing,  Long  Island 

(Northern  Boulevard)  Telephone,  Flushing  0554-w 


Antiques 
Luncheon 
Afternoon  Tea 


Open  from  June  first 
to 

October  fifteenth 


Years  Ago 

Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 


Mrs.  George  N.  Brothers 


Telephone ,  224-W 


A  Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 
It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  398 1 


The  Trice  oj\Antiques 

A  I  XHE  retail  price  of  much  standard  modern 
JL  merchandise  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  determined  by  scientific  estimates  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  selling  expense. 

While  no  such  exact  calculations  are  possible 
in  the  case  of  antiques,  yet,  inevitably,  their 
cot:  to  the  dealer  is  a  weighty  factor  in  his 
subsequent  selling  price  to  the  collector. 

Obviously  that  cot:  will  depend  upon  his 
qualifications  as  a  connoisseur  and  upon  his 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  examples  before 
they  have  passed  through  many  other  hands. 

My  clients  are  assured  of  material  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  fact  that  my  early  experience  was 
gained  in  collecting  antiques  for  resale  to  other 
dealers. 

X 


BERNSTEIN 

cl Authentic  Antiques 


205  WESTPORT  AVENUE,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
The  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is  a  fixed  Bernstein  policy 
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PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Settled  1623 

At  my  shop  may  be  found  a  fine  Heppelwhite  sideboard,  4  feet  6  inches, 
ship  models,  rugs,  glass,  and  a  large  line  of  GENUINE  AN  1  IQUES. 

|.  L.  COLEMAN 

Established  35  years  21  y  Market  STREET,  Corner  Deer  Street 

J  want  to  BUY  ^AVfiTI^UeS 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial ; 
but  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  F .  MAGNER 

Fountain  Square  {ffifflf  Hingham ,  Mass. 

Of  Interest  to  (foiled  or  s  andFDealers: 

rT~'HOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  will 

X  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more  than  aoo  antique  shops 
and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Boston.  This 
knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  rates  and  dates  open 

John  E.  Sullivan, 32 Sudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 

e/UTHENTIC  dANTIOUES 
FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

7TcNayan  Shop,  iq&ist  8th  Street,  DfV.  pity 

w  The  Witch  House 

d At  31034  Essex  St.,  Salem,  DhCass. 

§H&  Is  now  offering  a  large  collection  of  fine  mirrors, 
old  and  beautiful  bed  quilts,  ruby  glass  and  old 
blue  china. 

Grace  Atkinson,  Drop. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

(pi ass,  Brass  &P China,  Colonial 6F  c Antique  Furniture 

®lje  Jflofjalufe  Antique  S>ljop 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Wilha m  flown ,  DhfCass . 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

The  shop  formerly  located  at  256  Lexington  Avenue  is  now  located  at 

1 14  East  4oth  Street,  New  York  City 

It  is  a  demonstration  apartment  where  antiques  of  interest  may  be  found. 
The  living  room  and  breakfast  room  are  paneled  with  views  of  New  York  from 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  its  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE  Murray  Hill  2991 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Iff  re  d\(ew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 

7  Olde  Cariosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  \jLynde Street, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-four  miles frotn  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  antiques ,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  **  Since  1901 

p.  m.  &?  e.  m.  McLaughlin  co. 

#ilbersi 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDED 

OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty -four  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 

THE  SANDPIPER  INN  and 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Antiques  ?  Tfea  Ifoom 

A  Little  Inn  for  the  Motorist 

MADISON  Telephone  65  CONNECTICUT 

Site  of  the  Old  Ship  Yard 

tsjFntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

73S  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

YES  I  ERDA'Y  fiyf  /T  N  interestingseries  of  rare  old 

views  of  New  York  fifty  years 
|  ODA-Y  in  OLD  aS°-  Seventy-two  black  and  white 

pictures ,  twenty -six  in  colors.  Size. 
NEW  \  O  RK  q  x  12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $J.OO, 

Valentine’s  Manual 

Publishers 

Henry  Collins  Brown  15  East  4oth  Street,  new  york 

(C  CT^J  cni  ”  II24  longmeadow  street 

1  tlC  1  tClCC  fongmeadow,  FYCass. 

Tea  House  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Fea,  Dinner 

and  Pine  High  Chest  of  Drawers  with  original 

.  •  brasses  —  6  eagle  Hitchcock  Chairs  in  fine 

rxnticjues  original  condition. 
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Get  Our  Prices 


*»?  ON  s®» 

An  oval  Drop  Leaf  Dining  Table,  size  4ft. 
10  in.  x  4  ft.  6  in.  Seats  7  to  8  people.  Rich 
figured  mahogany. 

Tambor  Door  Secretary — French  foot. 
Original  brasses  and  condition. 

Willard  Banjo  Clock  with  original  pidtures 
and  bracket. 


Cherry  Swell  Front  Bureau  —  original 
brasses  —  very  beautiful  wood. 

Inlaid  Sofa  Table— in  fine  original  condi¬ 
tion —Stretcher  base. 


Pine  Dresser,  restored,  5  ft.  6  in.  high.  Use¬ 
ful  and  interesting. 

Tell  us  what  you  want.  W e  most  likely  have  it 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  H aymarket  0259 


WORK  TABLE 


Martha  Washington  work  table  in 

Mahogany  by  Duncan  Phyfe.  In  its  original 
condition,  Carved  Pedestal,  Reeded  Legs,  Satinwood 
Veneered  Drawers,  a  keystone  shaped  Panel  of  Satin- 
wood  on  each  of  the  ends. 


The  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 


397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
GINSBURG  fc?  LEVY 

An  unusually  fine  collection  of  Early  American  Furniture 
on  view  at  the  present  time.  Inspection  invited 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


f7)ECENTLY  discovered,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  this 
extraordinary  cup  plate  is  one  among  many  rare 
antiques  which  distinguish  my  extensive  collections. 
Personal  inspection  is  urged,  since  no  recital  can  do 
justice  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  my  offerings. 


Victoria  Coronation  Cup  Plate 


(1838) 


A.  L.  F  I  R  M  I  N 

Cabinet  Hardware 


BOLTS,  WRENCHES  and  ORNAMENTS 

34-36  ^Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
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jgdif-  'Blue  Hen  c. Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

..  Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  'Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  IS  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (untlduNoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

zAlways  Something  Interesting  in 

“WHITTIERLAND” 

Early  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

F.  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road,  Haverhill ,  Mass. 

When  in  F H I  d\AP>  8 J^P H I A 

cull  ut 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass ,  (China ,  Fefvter,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Juices  Objets  d" zArt 

jllme.  €.  ®ounson 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  (garden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

HtCarhlehead,  A  C ass achu setts 
ANTIQUES  ^/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  Braining  Field  Hill 
and  the  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

J.  GROSSMAN 

^Antique  Furniture 

Historical  China,  Old  Colonial  Silver,  Early  American  Glass  and 
Hooked  Rugs 

42  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  3300 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  clVntiqu  es 

338  Qumberland Ave.,  Portland,  Maine 

CURLY  MAPLE  FURNITURE 

Exceptional  pieces:  Corner  Cupboard,  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 
Rare  American  Glass 

The  Summer  Shop  of 

HELEN  ANNETTE  £5?  KATHERINE  SKINNER  McKEARIN 
is  located  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

10  miles  from  Historic  Bennington,  a  short  distance  from  the  Mohawk  Trail,  a  delightful 
drive  all  the  way.  Visit  it. 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

z. Antique  Furniture  *  "Brass 

2 Antiques  Restored 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  ^/ANTIQUES 

Have  them  repaired  by  F.  Noble  Co.,  Repairers  of  China,  Glass,  Ivory,  etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  &  Copper  Luftre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  ia6  Lexington  Ave. 

est.  30  years  Telephone  Madison  Sq.  2304  NEW  YORK 

Bite  TREASURE  HOUSE 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 

HOOKED  RUGS,  FURNITURE  and 
EARLY  GLASS 

639  Ferry  Boulevard  :  Stratford,  Connecticut 

SIDNEY  K  POWELL 

W hen  in  Jfos  Mngeles,  (California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Telephone,  Capitol  2828 

Welcomes  V/sitors,  (folk Hors,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  King  Street 

APPRAISER  Back  of  Strong  Theatre 

The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Year  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont 

Phone,  1746-J 

[IS 

WILL  LAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

21  BROMFIE LD  STREET,  BOSTON 

W e  decorate  chairs  and  trays, 
regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 
.  glass  panels  j or  clocks  and  mirrors 

Ah  ip  cTFodels  /Historical  ^hintzes 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

•*>-;  Paintings ,  Prints  and  Pottery  .V 

RENWICK  C.  PIURRY 

6  YVe£t  a8th  Street  NEW  TORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3226 
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<rA dvance  nnouncement  of  an  Important  Sale for  the  Qollecl or 


THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN,  of  fit  tie  Hall 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

COMPRISING  SEVERAL  INDIVIDUAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 
FIELDS  AND  NUMBERING  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  ITEMS: 


Oarly  c. American  Furniture  and  Embellish¬ 
ments,  many  with  historic  associations. 

Qhina  and  Fottery .  Blue  and  white  historical 
plates  and  platters,  Liverpool  ware,  Lowe¬ 
stoft,  Staffordshire;  pink,  silver  and  gold 
luStre  ware,  etc.,  etc. 


Fewter.  The  moSt  extensive  gathering  ever 
assembled  by  one  colledtor. 

Qlass.  Sandwich,  cup  plates, flasks,  and  many 
decorative  pieces. 

Silver.  Early  silver  by  the  maSter  American 
silversmiths. 


zAnd  a  FMost  Complete  Collection  of  Frints  by  Currier  &  Ives 


TO  BE  SOLD  IN  THREE  PARTS  THIS  COMING  SEASON.  THE  DATES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER,  WITH  ALL 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  EACH  SECTION.  CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST. 


The  ANDERSON  GALLERIES  ( 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEY' 


President 


Fark  c. Avenue  and  Fifty-thQnth  Street ,  Ufew  7  ork 


An  extremely  fine  Sheraton  Period  shaped  front  Sideboard,  8  feet  3  inches  long,  in  perfedt  original  condition.  From  Rainhill  Hall,  Lancashire 

J.  CORKILL,  Fock  Ferry ,  Qhe shire ,  England 

10  minutes  from  Liverpool  (Council  Member  of  the  British  Antique  Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 

20  minutes  from  Chester  Dealers’  Association)  Telegrams:  Antiques, Birkenhead 


One  of  the 


Moff  Comprehensive  Stocks  in  England 


...J.  1  r  t  L, 
•i  1  5  1  jt 


CLOCK  WORKS 


‘ The  final  justification  of  a  clocfis  not  its 
case ,  but  its  worlds 


The]ohn  Alden  Antique  Shop 

‘Plymouth,  OMass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.) 


The  manufacture  of  clock  works  being  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I  can  supply  dealers  and  cabinet  makers  with 
reliable  works  to  fit  old  or  new  banjo,  lyre,  and  long- 
case  shelf  timepieces. 


G.  R.  S.  Killam 

Pawtucket  :  fib  ode  Island 


zM fine  assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 


ALSOPa„d  BISSELL 


ct Antique  Furniture ,  PMirrors 
Qhina  and  Cj/ass 

MAIN  STREET 
FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Warren  W.  Creamer 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  next  door  below  the  Banking  House,  and 
at  his  warehouse  on  Depot  Street,  near  the  Colonel 
Reed  Mansion  in 

JValdoborough ?  FMdaine 

a  great  variety  of  furniture,  looking  glasses,  blue 
printed  ware,  china,  glass,  earthen  and  Ctone  ware, 
brass  andirons  and  warming  pans,  cantors,  tea  trays, 
etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  had  for  cash  or  approved  credit. 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway  between  Bath  and  Rockland 


LAWRENCE  HYAMS&CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  fargest  andCMlost  Qomplete  Stock  oj 

i Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

(Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  s®.  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  l~]21 


I  N  G  L  E  S  I  D  E 


ANTI  Q^U  E  S 

L.  E.  B  lackmer  North  Woodbury ,  Conn. 


ChCarblehead  Antique  Exchange 

Front  and  State  Streets 

M  ARBLEHEAD,  M  ASS. 

» 

A  large  collection  of 
Antique  Furniture,  China, 

M  IRRORS,  H  ooked  Rugs,  etc. 

If  you  are  in  or  near  the  neighborhood  pay  us  a  visit 
Telephone,  Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

zJlrchiteffs  :  :  (foil 'eel or s 
(fiasual  Ffifotorists 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  seleded  offering  of  New 
England  antiques.  ItsGiftShopisffocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


..jr 

\ 
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^Antiques 

per sonally  dug 
from  the  dust  of 
dfew  England' s 
past 


HERE  you  will  find, 
in  theiroriginal  cob¬ 
webby  coverings,  such 
rare  pieces  as:  — a  pine 
Highboy;  a  pine  Candle 
Stand  with  round  base 
and  ball  feet;  a  six-inch 
hobnail  Flip  Glass;  pair 
of  milk-colored  Whale 
Oil  Lamps  (12  inches  tall);  old  Candle  Stand  with 
three  short  oak  legs,  screw  base;  Colonial  Hall  Candle 
Lantern,  six  sided  glass  globe;  Slaw  Bed,  six  legs,  all 
original  stenciling;  six  Sandwich  glass  Bird  Salts;  Cup 
Plates;  large  collection  Historical  Flasks,  Stiegel 
pressed  and  Sandwich  glass. 


E.  C.  HALL 

\\<fLongmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(On  main  route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  three  blocks  from  the 
Springfield  line) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  SIGN! 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 


Lustre  Tea-sets 
Hooked  Rugs 
Old  Prints 

Early  American  Furniture 


<zjfn  Unusual  QolleElion  of 

Early  American  Furniture 

WE  have  just  purchased  a  collection  of  furniture,  glass, 
brasses,  and  pewter,  which  we  feel  is  the  fined  and  mod 
varied  that  we  have  ever  secured.  Supplementing  our  regular  Clock, 
we  have  on  display,  at  the  present  time,  the  finest  collection  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  offer. 

Among  the  more  unusual  pieces  just  received  are: 

A  high  poCt  bed  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  poCts  fluted  and 
carved  with  acanthus  leaf,  with  beautifully  carved  headboard  of 
broken  arch  design  finished  with  large  carved  eagle  with  spread 
wings;  three  claw-foot  mahogany  sofas;  a  low-poCt  carved  maple 
bed;  two  mahogany  and  one  cherry  dressing  tables;  a  mahogany 
claw-foot  carved  pedeCtal  workCtand;  five  mahogany  pedeCtal 
workCtands;  one  lyre-base  workCtand;  two  lyre-base  card  tables; 
a  mahogany  flat-top  highboy;  numerous  tilt-top  Ctands  and  tables; 
five  sets  of  prism  candelabra;  three  secretary  desks;  a  mahogany 
Sheraton  swell-front  cheCl  of  drawers;  five  very  fine  old  console 
tables  with  marble  tops;  a  cherry  and  maple  slant-top  desk; 
numerous  other  beds,  cheCts,  tables,  chairs,  stands,  etc.;  many 
pieces  of  pewter,  copper,  luCtre,  and  brass;  several  fine  coverlets 
and  Paisley  shawls;  a  number  of  old  prints,  frames,  and  paintings. 

so* 

W e  solicit  correspondence  and  will  be  glad  to  give  description  and 
photographs  of  any  pieces  of  interest  to  collectors  and  dealers. 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

T)ealers  in  c. Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


*  I  AHE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

jCMNEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 


‘Prices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 


Ansonia  -  -  - 
Waltham 


512.50  up 

$75-oo  UP 


welers for  over  ioo  years 
Winter  St.,  Boston 


!923 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


rFtAwjr  £D 

TO  PURCHASE  HISTORICAL  PRINTS,  by  N. 

Currier  and  others,  framed  or  unframed;  also  New 
York  City  views,  western  farm  and  hunting 
scenes;  railroad  piblure.  Renwick  C.  Hurry, 
6  W.  28th  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANTIQUES,  in  the  rough  pre¬ 
ferred,  at  reasonable  prices;  furniture;  silver; 
Sheffield;  and  seed  pearl  jewelry;  old  and  unwashed 
Oriental  rugs,  from  carpet  size  to  mats,  blue  pre- 
dominating.  No.  331.  _ 

POSITION  WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED,  edu¬ 
cated  young  woman  as  buyer  or  assistant  in  antique 
or  gift  shop.  No.  328. _ 

BARN  OR  OLD  MILL,  greater  Boston,  cape  or 
mountains.  Artist  will  remodel  as  summer  studio. 
Personalty  Magazine,  Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 

OLD  SHERATON  double  bed  with  canopy,  or 
double  bed  with  arched  canopy,  simple  in  design. 
No  elaborate  turnings.  Strong,  excellent  condition. 
Send  detailed  measurements,  drawing  or  piblure. 
Mrs.  Sweet,  Kent  Hills,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WHITE  LEEDS  PLATES  with  green  edges.  No.  329. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  IN  BOSTON  AND  CAM- 
BRIDGE;  pamphlets;  books;  aids;  resolves;  papers, 
handbills  that  are  old,  odd  or  curious,  wanted  for 
cash.  Send  for  list.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  OR  ORNATE  WATCHES  AND 
CLOCKS.  Will  buy  collebtions  complete,  or  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  for  cash.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE;  pewter;  glass; 
samplers;  needlework;  portraits;  prints.  Anything 
antique.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  STYLE  GRAND- 
FATHER  CLOCK,  original  condition.  Maker  no 
objebt.  Must  be  American.  Photos.  Full  details; 
price.  No.  333. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PIANOS.  Cash  paid  for  an¬ 
tique  furniture;  china;  glass;  silver.  From  one  piece 
to  carload  lots.  D.  Curtis,  2085  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

PEWTER  WITH  AMERICAN  MARKS.  Must  not 
be  cracked  or  mended.  Philip  Young,  50  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OLD  PICTURES  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLI.FiGE 
and  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Philip  Young,  50  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERICA,  by 
L.  V.  Lockwood.  Second-hand  copy  ot  any  edi¬ 
tion.  Give  price  and  condition.  Antiques  Book 
Department. 

STAMPS,  United  States  and  foreign;  stamps  on 
original  envelopes;  collebtions.  F.  E.  Atwood, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. 

f  o  ^  s^j^e 

THE  OLD  JOHN  BAILEY  HOUSE  AND 
ANTIQUE  SHOP,  general  line;  furniture;  hooked 
rugs,  the  only  outdoor  shop  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  pathway  to  Plymouth.  Seekers  arewelcome. 
G.  E.  Barstow,  Hanover  Four  Corners. 

TWO  BANJO  CLOCKS,  or.e  S125;  one  S150.  Both 
in  perfebt  condition.  Particulars  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested.  No  336. 


FINE  AMERICAN  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD, 
mahogany,  42  inches  high,  84  inches  long,  signed 
and  dated  by  maker  in  1812.  Photo  and  price  on 
request.  A.  M.  Herriman,  5  Prospebt  Street, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. _ 

VERY  CHOICE  ANTIQUE;  solid  San  Domingo  ma¬ 
hogany  Napoleon  bed,  old  brass,  in  perfebt  condi¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Porter,  The  Weldon 
Hotel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

WHILE  TOURING  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
be  sure  you  visit  The  White  Birch  Antique  Shop, 
24  Water  Street,  Lisbon,  N.  H.  General  Line.  Open 
all  year  round. 

FOUR  HF.PPLEWHITE  CHAIRS,  perfect  condi- 
tion,  two  side,  two  arm,  S125  apiece;  one  very 
beautiful  end  of  Sheraton  dining  table  (to  be  used 
as  console),  brass  tips  on  leg,  restored  by  Hagan, 
S150;  one  very  fine  old  fireside  chair,  unrestored, 
good  condition,  $125.  Photographs  on  application. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Oliphant,  936  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AUTOGRAPHS  AND  PRINTS,  very  ancient  and 
genuine  collection,  near  200  royalty  and  notable 
celebrities,  date  back  to  1597-1638-1600-1608; 
numerous  letters  and  deeds  1577,  including  letters 
to  Duchess  of  Kingston,  1787,  and  notable  people; 
of  rare  value,  £500.  Mrs.  F.  Norris,  The  Swallows 
Farm,  Lindsev  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  England. 

COLLECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
NINETY  POSTERS,  period  1880,  in  gray  and 
colors,  consisting  of  portraits  and  scenes  in  enter¬ 
tainments  of  that  period.  Price,  S30.  B.  B.  Ames, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lowell,  Mass. 

BEND-OF-BOYDEN  ROAD,  Holden,  Mass.  The 
Giet  House  specializes  in  handwoven  linens  and 
wool  rugs  as  suitable  accessories  for  antique  furni¬ 
ture;  antique  cottage  furnishings.  Betsey  Content 
LTpham. 

CARVER  ARMCHAIR;  early  pine  chests;  pine 
mirror;  large  Chippendale  mirror;  pair  dolphin 
candlesticks;  also  chairs;  bureaus,  beds.  R.  H. 
Ward,  31  Huntington  Avenue,  Norwichtown, 
P.  O.  Box  203,  Connebticut. 

RARE  BOOK,  American  Glassware,  by  Edwin  A. 
Barber,  fine  copy  in  perfebf  condition.  Price,  S4C. 
No.  330. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  CHINTZ,  decorated  with  por- 
traits  of  presidents,  spread-eagles,  and  full-rigged 
ships;  another  piece,  design  of  old  wallpaper;  rush 
seat  settee;  odd  pieces  of  soft  paste  Wedgwood; 
garnet  brooches;  pink  cameo  unset;  white  cameo 
unset;  carved  chessmen;  six  pewter  chargers,  16 
inch;  collection  of  Staffordshire  figures.  Stamps 
bought.  Miss  Stetson's  Antiquity  Shop,  Brick 
House,  10  Spring  Street,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

MAPLE  BUREAU  DESK,  curly  and  pine,  S125; 
two  dark  green  Jennv  Lind  bottles,  S50;  pair  foot¬ 
stools,  §25;  ottoman,  S25.  The  Iron  Gate,  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y. 

SANDWICH  GLASS,  set  seven  pieces  Westward  Ho 
design,  $40;  colored  engraving,  Trial  Effie  Deane , 
S20;  fine  large  Sheffield  tray,  S50;  fine  oil  painting 
by  Koekkoek;  three  fine  large  oil  paintings  of  clip¬ 
per  ships;  also  several  original  paintings  used  for 
the  illustrations  in  Mark  Twain’s  early  books.  The 
Hobby  Shot,  est.  1908,  Hartford,  Conn.  All  hob¬ 
bies  are  ours.  Want  list  for  postal. 

DUTCH  WOVEN  COVERLETS,  dated;  patch 
quilts;  dressing  bureau;  card  table;  mantle  mirror, 
etc.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Gillette,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

CLTP— PLATES,  flasks;  coverlets;  Stiegel  glass;  an¬ 
tiques  of  all  kinds.  Westwood  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany,  1 7 1 1  W.  3rd  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

ANTIQUES,  including  baby  grandfather  clock,  at 
The  Inglenook  Antique  and  Gift  Shop.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Guernsey,  7  Court  Street,  Windsor,  Vt. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SIXTY  OLD  PRESSED 
GLASS  bread  and  cake  plates;  eleven  pairs,  others 
all  different;  some  colored,  S450.  M.  Dunham,  49 
Manchester  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAUDE  POLLARD  HULL,  152  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  will  reopen  her  shop  September  1 
with  a  large  collebtion  of  early  American  furniture. 

BEST  OFFER,  china  greyhound  with  rabbit  in 

mouth,  il/Z  inches  high  by  7  inches  long  on  base; 
also  amber  Stiegel  sugar  bowl  with  cover,  7  inches 
high,  5  '/I  inches  diameter;  also  one  in  clear  Stiegel; 
one  boat-shaped  blue  glass,  opalescent  tinge, 
marked  Sandwich  on  bottom;  side-wheel  marked 
Lafayette ,  with  star  on  stern,  B.  &  S.  Glass  Com¬ 
pany.  Charles  McMurray,  1709  W.  3rd  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

ROSEWOOD  DOUBLE  DRAWING-ROOM  SET, 
twelve  pieces,  none  broken  or  damaged.  Frank 
Lathrop,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

SET  OF  FIVE  CARVED  MID-CENTURY  ROSE- 
WOOD  CHAIRS,  Louis  XVI  style,  rose  design,  in 
fine  condition.  Photographs  furnished.  Aimee  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  86  North  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

CROSS-STITCH  WROUGHT  BY  MARY  BAKER 
EDDY;  rare  spread  and  shawl  with  piblure  of 
Washington  on  horse  in  center;  rare  fan-shaped  brass 
firescreen;  brass  window  cornices.  DorothyLouise 
Brown,  The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

JENNIE  L.  BASCOM,  206  High  Street,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  half  mile  north  of  Weldon  Hotel,  on  state 
road  to  Boston.  Furniture;  Currier  &  Ives’ prints; 
snake  glass,  pewter,  etc. 

NAPOLEON  I  CUPS  AND  SAUCERS  (6)  marked 
in  red,  M.  Imp'le  de  Sevres ,  design  crowned  eagle  in 
gold,  proof,  guaranteed.  Box  3486,  Boston,  Mass. 

VERY  FINE  MAPLE  PUSSYFOOT  TABLE,  oval 
top,  raked  legs;  pine  pipe  box  with  drawer;  two 
Chippendale  mirrors  with  eagles.  Price  and  photo¬ 
graph  on  application.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne,  39 
Orchard  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

SHERATON  SOFA,  fine  type,  splendid  condition. 
Photo  on  request.  Mrs.  Willard  H.  Cummings, 
7  Elm  Street,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

B El. LOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT.  General  line,  large 
collebtion  of  early  glass;  Hutch  table;  Chippendale 
chairs;  banister-back  chairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Parker  Bolles,  Jr.,  Antiquarians,  35  Atkinson  St. 

VERY  RARE  EAGLE  CUP-PLATE;  mirror  knobs, 
figure  of  Hope;  fine  dark  blue  glass  toilet  bottles; 
gold,  resist  lustre  pitcher.  No.  334. 

RARE  DOLPHIN  LAMPS,  1 1 1  i "  high,  plain  glass, 
S70;  solid  mahogany  sideboard,  S165.  F.  E.  Wood¬ 
man,  217  Pine  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

LARGE  SAN  DOMINGO  MAHOGANY  DUNCAN 
PHYFE  TABLE,  perfebt;  very  handsome  shaded 
“old  blue”  dinner  set,  rare  pattern,  coloring,  and 
quality;  fine  Brussels  carpet  (1852),  scarcely  used, 
rich  browns  prevailing;  large  oval  mirror,  carved, 
gilt  frame;  bed  furnishings,  very  large  size;  rose 
blankets;  hand-woven  coverlet;  chintz  comforter; 
quilts;  spreads,  etc.  Prabtically  new,  though 
genuinely  old;  two  hall  chairs;  carved  and  Gothic 
frames;  brocatelle  upholstery,  perfebf  condition; 
set  of  48  pigeonholes,  rosewood  case,  locked 
drawers.  No  dealers.  No.  332. 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS,  65  page  catalogue  and 
direbtions,  ijc.  Reeds;  raffia;  wooden  bases;  chair 
cane;  Indian  ash  splints;  cane  webbing;  wooden 
beads;  braided  straw;  rush;  willow;  pine  needles; 
books;  tools;  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc., 
19  Everett  Street,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES,  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N,  H. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places 
of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. _ 

RARE  CHINESE  CABINET  of  shelves  and  cup¬ 
boards;  elaborately  carved  base  and  cresting;  doors 
inset  with  exquistely  painted  panels  surrounded 
with  carving.  Photos  on  request.  Also  three  signed 
Edward  prints.  Louise  Faxon  Knapp,  631  Fair- 
field  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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|  JGI.ISH  POLITICAL  CARTOON  HANDKF.R- 
|  THIEF  (/S30-32)  representing  struggle  over  re- 
orm  in  parliamentary  representation,  31"  square, 
printed  in  colors,  perfect  condition.  M.  A.  Loose, 
2904  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit  the  Antique  Shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jacobs,  1236  Walnut  Street.  We  handle  anything 
old. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  CHOOSE  from  a  large  collection 
of  antiques,  see  A  L.  Curtis  at  Harrington  Park, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  main  Teaneck  Road,  eight 
miles  from  Dyckman  Street  Ferry,  two  miles  from 
Yonkers  Ferry. 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCK,  makers  Nolan  anti  Cur¬ 
tis,  Boston,  moon  and  calendar  dial,  handsome 
mahogany,  richly  carved  case,  finely  pierced  hands, 
$125;  shaving  stand,  inlaid  mahogany,  dainty 
turned  post  and  feet,  swell  front,  S25;  Colonial 
brass  andirons  14"  high,  $18;  pair  exceptionally 
fine  Staffordshire  dogs,  10"  high,  $35;  copper  lustre 
6"  pitcher,  Sio;  Sheraton  scene  top  mirror,  hand¬ 
some  crotch  mahogany,  $35;  collection  glass.  (Deal¬ 
ers  welcome).  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1725  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IEGEL  GLASS;  historical  bottles;  blue  Washing- 
'on;  violin  that  holds  over  two  quarts;  and  many 
|  ather  spiral  bottles  in  many  shapes  and  colors; 
paperweights.  Joseph  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CARVED  IVORY  NECKLACE,  Italian,  300  years 
old;  graceful  white  whalebone  cane,  ivory  handle, 
American  historic  relic.  Other  antiques.  Sally 
Delano’s  Gifte  Shoppe,  28  Main  Street,  Merri- 
mac,  Mass. 

.ASS  CUP-PLATES,  Washington,  Henry  Clay, 
right;  blue  octagonal  eagle,  white  octagonal  eagle; 
Constitution;  nineteen  star  eagle;  six  star  border 
eagle,  many  others.  Joseph  Yaeger,  1264  East 
Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR,  grape,  eagle  cup-plates; 
glass;  pewter  candlesticks;  silhouettes;  Stafford¬ 
shire;  Wedgwood  lustre  china;  genuine  Windsor 
rockers;  Age  of  Man-Woman;  curly  maple  pieces. 
No.  335. 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

CALIFORNIA 

)’HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  to  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  Colonial  and  Early  American 
Furniture. 

Vl.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

\LSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

VIARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

\.  E.  CAROLL,  731;  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

1NGLESIDE,  (L.  E.  Blackmer),  North  Woodbury. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  114,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford.  County  General  line. 

NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

POMPERAUG  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Woodbury. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place, Mystic. 
General  line. 

THE  SANDPIPER  SHOP  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  Madi¬ 
son. 

THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  OF  OLIVIA,  12  West 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich 

MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

WOODMONT  INN,  AND  ANTIQUE  SHOP, 
Woodmont. 

ILLINOIS 

LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rockland. 

W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

MISS  STETSON'S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MARYLAND 

EDWARD  KNODLE,i6iSummit  Ave., Hagerstown. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 

ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  49  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford — 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 

1 51  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

‘LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F.  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 

*A.  L.  FIRMIN,  34  Portland  Street.  Reproduction 

of  old  brasses. 

EMMA  G.  FITTS,  59  Winter  St.,  Orange.  On  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  General  line. 

‘FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 

Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stenciled  and 

painted  furniture. 

*GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

‘GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

‘CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

HELEN  C.  HAGAR,  6  North  Street,  Salem, 
expert  in  reproducing  old  stencil  designs. 

‘WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

*E.  C.  HALL,  14^  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow. 

"'HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

"■KINGSTON  ANTIQUE  HOUSE,  Kingston. 

"DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.,  Hingham. 

‘JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

"HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

‘JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC..  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

‘KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  YeOld Halle.Way land. 

MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

‘MARBLEHEAD  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  Front 
and  State  Sts.,  Marblehead. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

‘THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

‘MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

‘WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Books  on  Antiques. 

‘OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  30  Sandwich  Street, 

Plymouth. 

‘F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

‘QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

‘SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

‘SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston- 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

‘MRS.  C.'j.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

‘THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St.. 
New  Bedford. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

‘SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 

‘THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  SHOP,  59  South  Main 
St.,  Ipswich. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston — - 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (S.  E.  H.  Safford),  682 
Main  St.,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

‘THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

*YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

MISSOURI 

YE  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St., 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

E.  ANTON,  Dover,  N.  H.  Opposite  Depot  3rd  St. 
General  Line. 

‘J.  L.  COLEMAN,  217  Market  St.,  Portsmouth. 

COLLECTORS’  LUCK.  (E.  R.  Guerin),  Pembroke 
Street,  Pembroke,  N.  H.  General  line. 

‘J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock.  General  line. 

HAWTHORN  &  HAMMOND,  opposite  stone 
church,  West  Concord.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP(Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

‘WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue  Summit — General  line. 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

B.  EMERSON,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

‘COLONIAL  FURNITURE  STORE,  311  Eddy  St., 
Ithaca. 

‘FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HALL’S  ANTIQUE  STUDIO,  44  Allen  St.,  Buffalo 
— General  line. 

‘RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave.,N.Y. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

‘JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  LexingtonAve., 
New  York  City. 

‘FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

‘NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

‘EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  New  York.  ' 

*G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq., 
Auburn. 

‘DOROTHY  0.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

•THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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*S.  P.  SKINNER,  342  .Madison  Ave.,New  York. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — -General  line. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleasantville. 

•KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WAV.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 


DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

•OSBORNE'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

•PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

•MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 
N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

•ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

•MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

•PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

•MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 


VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock. 

•E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

•THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Wi 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rouJ 
MRS.  B.  BROCKWELL,  232  North  Market  Strell 
Petersburg. 

NAV IS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Streii 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W  I 
THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecfticij 
Ave.,  NAV. — Early  American  Furniture,  Potter'1; 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire.  ' 
*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  St.,  Warrington,  j  < 


Three  Chairs 
Bannister  back 
{dark  stain ) 
Dutch  type  {black) 
5-Slat  {maple) 
Handvvrought  Latch 

See  Antiques, y>.  Si 


THE  Middle  and  Southern  Slates  as  well  as  New 
England  have  contributed  to  our  collections,  which 
thus  offer  an  interesting  variety  such  as  is  not  usually 
encountered. 

We  specialize,  too,  in  old  style  wall  papers  and 
chintzes.  W e  are  easily  visited  by  any  of  these  routes: 

Fifth  Avenue  Buses:  —  No.  6  and  9.  72nd  Street  Cross¬ 
town,  passes  the  door. 

No.  5.  To  Broadway  and  72nd  Street. 

Subway:  —  Weft  Side,  72nd  Street  Express  Station. 

Elevated:  — Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  72nd  Street  Station. 

Surface  Line:  —  Broadway  (Red  Cars)  to  72nd  Street. 


Bonnet  Top  Highboy  ( c .  ly^d) 


EDITH  RAND •  ANTIQUE 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 


‘Telephone,  Endicott  858  ::  1 6 1  West  72D  Street,  New  York 


Bay  What  Ton  Want!  Sell  What  Ton  Don't  Want! 


“  J  "Ah  to  thank  your  magazine  for  the  great  opportunity  which 
it  offers  to  its  subscribers.  Through  the  ad  I  placed  for  the  sale  of 
m\  Franklin  Stove,  I  sold  the  Stove  within  a  week  from  the  time  I 
received  my  magazine  and  at  my  price.  Also,  I  have  had  many  more 
chances  to  sell  it  and  have  come  in  touch  with  a  few  dealers,  and 
private  parties,  one  from  Portland,  Oregon.” 

A  ^  unsolicited  testimonial  picked  at  random  from 
hundreds  of  letters  which  have  come  to  our  office 
endorsing  the  value  of  our  Clearing  House  Column  to 
its  users. 


11  you  are  in  the  market  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any¬ 
thing  in  the  antique  field,  you,  too,  will  get  quick  results 
by  advertising  in  the  Clearing  House. 

Rates  are  10c  per  word,  minimum  charge  of  $2.00 
per  insertion;  payable  in  advance.  Count  each  word; 
number  as  one  word,  address  or  key  number  as  one 
word.  Send  copy  with  check  or  money  order  before 
the  15th  of  the  month. 


AN  J  IQUES  ::  683  At  lantic  Avenue  ::  ::  BOSTON 
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Atlantic  PrintiilM 
Bostc' 


Our  ^Antique  T^oom 

offers  more  than  700  de¬ 
signs  in  Sandwich  Glass 


From  the  days  of  Anne 


This  Queen  Anne  desk  is  an 
attractive  size  to  fit  in  library, 
living-room,  or  hall.  It  is  forty- 
six  inches  long,  twenty  -  five 
inches  deep,  and  forty  inches 
high. 


front  lines  in  a  pleasing  way. 
The  centre  writing-slide  pulls 
out  and  on  either  side  is  a  place 
for  a  candlestick. 


The  wood  of  this  unusual 
piece  is  walnut  in  its  original 
condition.  The  books  at  the 
back  are  false,  and  pull  out  to 
disclose  cupboards  for  special 
papers.  The  drawer  below  the 
desk  top  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  illustration,  and  the  shell 
on  it  breaks  the  severity  of  the 


This  delightful  bit  of  English 
craft  is  but  one  of  the  many 
authentic  pieces  of  bygone  skill 
to  be  found  on  our  third  floor. 


Our  lovers  of  old  silver,  glass, 
china,  tapestries,  and  furniture 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
our  display  on  any  week  day. 


Correspondence  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ANTIQUES 


Stop  Thief! ! 

REWARD. 


Stolen  from  the  pasture 

of  the  subscriber,  on  Sunday  evening  the  18th  inst.  a 
large  dark  Browjj  MARE,  with  a  switch  tail,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  high  and  lofty  carriage,  speedy  traveller,  15 
hands  high,  six  years  old  and  valued  at  $100  ;  and  also 
Stolen  at  the  same  time,  from  an  out  house  on  the  farm, 
a  new  saddle,  pads  faced  with  Eeopard  skin. 

ff  hoever  will  return  said  Mare  and  saddle,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  ot*$10,  and  for  the  Thief,  Horse  and 
saddle,  $25. 

DAVID  POOR. 

Corinth ,  Vt.  mdugust  20,  1833. 


PRICE  CURRENT  ON  HORSE  THIEVES,  1833:: 
AN  OLD  TIME  HANDBILL 


‘Price,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION for  COLLECTORS  AMATEURS 


nrui 


VOLUME  FOUR 


NUMBER  FOUR 


‘ These  ‘Proof  Specimens 


'The  Furniture  illustrated 


of  old  Sandwich  Glass 
are  from  a  distinctive 
collection. 

Correspondence  concern¬ 
ing  them  is  invited. 


is  but  one  remove  from 
its  original  ownership. 
Authenticity  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  preservation ,  are 
both  assured. 


High  Boy 
{1720-40) 
Bonnet  Top 
Scroll  Skirt 
Sun-burst 
carving 


In  writing 
concerning  the 
Glass  please  in¬ 
dicate  by  num¬ 
ber. 


Sheraton 

Dresser 
{17  go- 1800) 
Satinwood  and 
M ahogany  front 


ill  age  Cjreen 

GRACE  S.  WHITTEMORE 


Ipswich,  Mass 


59  South  Main  St. 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  J^ACDIJ^G  *Afr(Tl$Ue  HOUSS  OF 

BOSTON 

SSENTIAL  to  diTindtion 
in  any  collection  of  an¬ 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

<LThe  possession  of  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

CLT  o  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 


I 


18  BEACON  Street 


Boston 


Telephone,  Haymarket  6j2  MASSACHUSETTS 


Antiques  make  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 
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c '.Antiques 

from  the  Middle  West 
and  South 

r 

Distinctive  pieces 
by  the  early 
Masters 

r 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  hj  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

'Dealers  in  Mntiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


‘Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


THE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

'C'lNEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
ither  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 

Tegular  Size  Banjo  (jlocks 

Trices ,  $50/0  $100 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
New  Haven  -  -  $13.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $40  and  $45 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 
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Early 

^American 

Sheraton 

Qhina 

Qase 

Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments. 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 

Cjeofce  tV.  Fdej'pgoigps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1 Antiques  zAscv  Treasures 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

incorporated 
145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

■V 

Early  <l American  <*. Antiques 

A  Cobbler’s  Candleftand 

A  Cobbler’s  Bench 

Fifty-four  pieces  of  Gold  and 
White  Spode  China 

<V 

f. 

“Ut  (jood  'Antique  Is  zA  Cjood  Investment  l" 

■N5 

f. 

(Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a  large 
collection  of  the  beft  examples  of  authentic  early  American  antiques  at 
reasonable  prices.) 


Keep  your  copies  oj  Antiques  permanently .  Have  them  bound. 


A  Ship  Ado  del:  collector  s  example 

Innocent  of  modern  repair  or  restoration.  Sails  of  painted 
tin. 

A  (fandlestand  of  four  candle  power 

Adjustable  by  fridtion  spring.  A  moSt  unusual  example  of 
an  early  lighting  device. 

A  Tambour  Secretary  Desk 

Only  the  handles  renewed.  Otherwise  completely  original. 


[pMMHB 

Glass ,  Fine  China ,  Metal  W ares ,  Chairs  ( odd  and  in  sets),  Chintzes  and  W all  Papers 


EDITH  RAND  *  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

Telephone,  Endicott  858  ::  1 6 1  West  72D  Street,  New  York 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  CheSter 


J.  CORKILL 

( Council  Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association) 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques, Birkenhead 


Rock  Ferry  *  Cheshire  *  England 


^BOUT  fifty  oak 


...  »»aaig WMki, 

cheils  in  6lock, 
from  a  14th  century 
iron  bound  church 
cheff  to  the  plain 
plank  coffers  of  the 
1 6 1 h  century,  and 
the  carved  ones  of 
the  1 8th. 

A  very  large  col- 
leflion  of  plain  and 
cut  Waterford  and 
English  Glass,  and 
some  very  nice  pieces 
of  coloured  Bristol 


A 


LARGE  ffock 


A  Very  Fine  and  Rare  James  1st  Period  Oak  Chest 

IN  ORIGINAL  CONDITION 


Windsor  arm  chairs, 
rush  seated  chairs, 
and  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  chairs  in  mahoga- 
nyof  theChippendale 
and  Sheraton  Peri¬ 
ods.  About  <;oo  chairs 
in  ffock. 

A  fine  range  of 
Dining  and  Card 
Tables  of  the  Phyfe 
period,  on  claw  legs 
and  "brass  cantors. 
Beautiful  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Sideboards,  from  «;  to 
10  feet. 


and  Nailsea  Glass. 

In  decanters,  finger  bowls,  water  jugs,  tumblers,  and 
beautiful  cut  glass  dishes  for  fruit,  etc. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  Worcester,  tea  service,  decorated  with  landscapes,  and  a  beautiful 
set  of  mantel  ornaments  by  the  same  makers,  comprising  three  vases  and  two  candleificks,  painted  with 
views  in  North  Wales  and  Ireland. 
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A  list  of  over  too  books  suitable  for  presents  to  antique  lovers — send  ten  cents  for  it. 


Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 

XL — HOUSE  FURNISHING  TIME 


i .  Qause  and  Efcct 

Probably  the  reason  so  much  is  said  of 
fall  House-Furnishings  is  that,  after  people 
have  been  away  all  summer,  they  come 
home  with  a  fresh  eye,  which  sees  the  old 
place  about  as  it  really  is. 

Before  that,  living  all  winter  with  their 
earlier  mistakes  and  their  later  need  for 
replacements,  they  had  become  used  to 
them. 

At  that  Stage  of  affairs,  they  took  a  needed 
vacation,  filled  up  with  new  ideas,  got  a 
fresh  batch  of  enthusiasms,  and  acquired  an 
advanced  set  of  Standards.  Result:  a  jolt  at 
homecoming,  followed  by  marked  activity 
in  the  field  ot  redecorating  and  refurnishing. 

2  .  First  -A id 

Perhaps  it  is  the  floor  that  troubles. 
MoSt  floors  require  color  and  pattern  in  their 
coverings,  yet  equally  require  combinations  of 
reStful  softness.  In  the  majority  of  American 
homes  this  requirement  is  beSt  met  by  the  use 
of  Hooked  Rugs.  Among  these  the  range  of 
patterns  and  the  capabilities  of  color  are 
infinite. 

I  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  and  the 
collecting  of  Hooked  Rugs.  I  buy  them ,  make 
them ,  repair  them.  1  carry  enough  on  hand  so 
that  I  can  guarantee ,  almost  at  a  moment' s 
notice ,  to  meet  the  need  of  any  householder , 
dealer ,  architect  or  professional  decorator  who 
has  a  difficult  rug  problem  to  solve. 

From  all  these  classes  of  persons  I  invite 
correspondence,  or,  better,  a  personal  visit. 

3 .  7  our  Own  AC  a  king 

Because  I  believe  in  Hooked  Rugs  and 
believe,  too,  that  the  art  of  making  them 


offers  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation, 
I  have  recently  undertaken  to  provide 
Stamped  patterns,  working  frames,  hooks, 
materials  and  complete  directions  for  their 
use  in  producing  rugs. 

These  are  procurable  from  many  dealers. 
Or  they  may  be  obtained  from  me  direfit. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  Rugs, 
teach  others  to  make  them ,  or  serve  as  distribut¬ 
ing  agents  for  patterns  and  supplies,  should 
communicate  with  me. 

q_.  <1 Aji  -Alternative 

Braided  Rugs  may  be  less  expensive  than 
Hooked  Rugs.  They  may  be  made  to  order  in 
any  size  and  color,  and  their  round  or  oval 
form  offers  pleasing  variety  among  rectangu¬ 
lar  rugs.  Braided  Rugs  are  effective  alone,  or 
with  Hooked  Rugs.  To  my  already  extensive 
Rug  Industry  l  have  recently  added  a 
department  for  producing  Braided  Rugs. 

Correspondence  concerning  supplying  these 
for  individual  domestic  use,  or  in  quantity  for 
retail  distribution,  is  invited. 

3.  (Complete  Satisfaction 

I  had  to  make  my  establishment  famous 
for  Rugs  because  it  was  already  famous  for 
its  Antique  Furniture  and  Bric-a-Brac.  Among 
rooms  full  of  fine  old  furniture  of  all  periods, 
from  Pilgrim  Days  to  the  Age  of  Duncan 
Phvfe,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  careful 
selection  of  what  is  precisely  suitable. 

Pewter,  brass,  iron,  odd  items  of  old  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  early  pottery,  china  ware  and 
glass, — all  are  here. 

If  House  Furnishing  Time  means  a  trip  to 
Burnham'’ s ,  it  is  an  event  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasant  anticipation. 


From  Boston  to  Burnham’s,  an  Hour's  Ride  by  Train  or  Motor 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

7  7 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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At  thanksgiving  why  not  drink  cider  from  pewter  tankards  and  pour  it  from  an  earthen  jug. 


A  genial  subscriber,  in  renew¬ 
ing  his  subscription  recently, 
remarked  that  he  wished  there 
might  be  life  memberships  in 
Antiques. 

The  implication  of  his  peren¬ 
nial  interest  in  the  magazine 
was  gratifying;  but  still  more 
so  was  the  suggestion  carried 
by  the  use  of  that  word 
membership.  ^ 

Antiques  is  in  constant 
receipt  of  other  letters,  which 
similarly  connote  the  existence 
of  a  genuinely  personalized 
relationship  between  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  its  readers.  They  are 
a  constant  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  stimulation. 

X 

Antiques  began  its  career 
with  a  very  definite  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  public  and 
to  its  own  ideals  of  what  a 
magazine  in  its  field  should 
strive  to  be. 


Published  Monthly  at  683  .Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston ,  Massachusetts 
Telephone ,  Beach  5121 
Subscription  Rate,  #4.00  for  One 
Year,  Price  for  a  Single  Copy 
50  Cents 

A  request  for  change  of  address  should 
be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  issue  with  which  it  is  to  take  ef¬ 
fect.  Duplicate  copies  may  not  be  sent 
to  replace  those  undelivered  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  send  such  advance  notice. 
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Paper,  typography,  press 
work — all  the  items  of  the 
magazine’s  make-up — are  more 
costly  than  the  bare  require¬ 
ments  of  “putting  it  over” 
necessitate.  Yet,  if  they  were 
cheapened,  something  very 
vital  to  Antiques  would  be 
destroyed — its  self  respedt. 
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From  the  beginning, 
Antiques  has  been  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  publishing  success.  As 
yet,  however,  it  has  shown  no 
commercial  profit;  for  that 
aspedl  of  the  enterprise  has 
been  subordinated  to  other 
considerations. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  magazine’s  readers 
are  to  be  viewed  as  a  group 
o f  members  rather  than  as 
subscribers. 


Copies  of  Antiques  are  mailed  on  tie 
30 th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  Complaints  regarding  non-receipt 
of  copies  should  be  entered  by  the  10 th 
of  the  month  in  which  the  issue  appears. 
Otherwise  replacement  copies  will  not  be 
sent. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffice  at  Boston ,  Mass., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
Copyright ,  1923,  by  Frederick  E  At¬ 
wood,  Treasurer  of  Antiques,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


Long  Island’s  Famous  Antique  Shop 


announces  a  collection  of 


Early  ^American  Furnishings 

OF  ESPECIAL  INTEREST 


Sea  Chests  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  decorated 
cheats. 

Early  Curly  Maple  Stool  with  ball  feet. 
Curly  Maple  EIighboy,  very  fine. 

Curly  Maple  High  Chest  of  Drawers. 
Turned  Frame  Desk  with  stretchers. 

Very  early  Pewter  Dresser  with  cut-out  over¬ 
hang,  and  fine  old  American  Pevcter  to  put  on  it. 
Hanging  Cupboard,  also  shelves. 


Very  early  Child’s  High  Chair,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  old  cradle  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
rocked  in. 

Hutch  Tables, Tavern  Tables,  large  and  small, 
over  20  of  them. 

Ladder-back  Chairs,  the  old  ones. 

Gateleg  Table,  Betty  Lamps  on  standards, 
Sconces,  Pipe  Box,  Spice  Boxes,  quaint  Old 
Lanterns,  Hinges,  Locks,  etc.,  etc. 


The  longer  you  delay  in  coming  to  see  this  collection  the  more  you  lose  out. 

There  is  a  Good  List  Out  for  This  Month.  Send  For  It. 

Katharine  Willis,  27  2  Hillside  ^Avenue, Jamaica,  fong  Island 

Twenty  minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 


A  Christmas  present  every  month:  A  year  s  subscription  to  .Antiques. 
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Folding  Table  {last  third  of  ijth  century) 

Oak  frame  and  top. 

Turnings,  and  gate,  of  maple. 

Height,  277^  inches;  diameter  of  top,  36  inches. 

The  lower  illustration  shows  the  table  from  the  rear,  with 
leaf  folded  back  and  supported  by  the  gate. 

Owned  by  George  B.  Furness. 


A  MAGAZIN 
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ARTICLES 
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E  for  Qollectors  and  Others  WHO  FIND 
IN  T  I  TMh  8  S  T  zA  S  T  &  IN  THE 
OF  DAILY  USE  ADORNMENT 


BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 
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The  Editor’s  Attic 


7 he  Qover 

WHEN  David  Poor,  of  Corinth,  Vermont,  found 
that  his  brown  mare  had  been  stolen  from  the 
pasture,  he  organized  no  posse  and  led  no 
lynching  expedition  in  search  of  the  horse  thief.  That  sort 
of  thing  was,  or  was  to  be,  a  feature  of  cruder  communities 
removed  from  the  civilized  belief  that  the  printing  press 
is  mightier  than  the  noose  as  an  agency  of  ethical  in¬ 
struction.  David  hied  him  to  the  printer’s,  where  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  composing  a  handbill  announcing  his 
loss  and  offering  a  reward  for  its  retrieval.  That  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  possible  satisfactions  of  vengeance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  his  valuation  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  in  returning  a  useful  horse  and 
saddle  was  but  $>io,  he  was  ready  to  add  $15  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  useless  thief. 

zA  Qhronology  of  Type 

If  someone  would  collect  dated  examples,  such  as  this, 
of  American  typography,  he  would  possess  a  series  of 
possible  helpfulness  in  fixing  the  period  of  various  inscribed 
but  undated  items.  In  this  1833  broadside  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  the  extreme  contrast  between  the  light  and  the 
shaded  elements  of  the  letters.  Though  here  exaggerated, 
such  contrast  is  a  characteristic  of  the  types  designed  dur¬ 
ing  the  so-called  Empire  period  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They,  like  furniture  and  all  decorative  adornments  of  the 
time,  underwent  a  transformation  which  the  taste  of  the 
day  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  close  approach  to 
the  habit  of  ancient  Rome.  Oddly  enough,  in  this  pompous 
and  self-conscious  return  to  classicism  there  was  far  less 
of  truly  classic  feeling  than  in  the  more  spontaneous  and 
graceful  productions  of  the  preceding  century.  This  is  quite 
as  evident  in  the  typography  of  the  two  centuries  as  it  is  in 
other  things.  The  letters  cut  by  Caslon  bear  closer  resem¬ 
blance,  in  both  form  and  spirit,  to  the  splendid  inscrip- 
tional  letters  of  imperial  antiquity  than  do  those  designed 
by  Bodoni  and  his  disciples.* 

*Whoso  is  interested  in  matters  typographical  should  possess  himself  of  the 
two  volumes,  Printing  Types,  written  by  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike. 


The  Frontispiece 

The  teachings  of  experience  lead  to  caution  in  declaring 
any  piece  of  human  handiwork  to  be  unique.  The  discovery 
and  publication  of  one  unusual  example  quite  frequently 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  others — sometimes  fully  as  inter¬ 
esting,  sometimes  rather  more  so — until  a  recognisable 
class  has  been  established  where  previously  grew  an  ap¬ 
parently  lone  specimen.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be. 
In  the  long  run,  most  works  of  art,  like  most  human  beings, 
are  better  off  for  possessing  established  family  affiliations. 
Yet  there  are  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Such  an  ex¬ 
ception  the  table  shown  in  this  month’s  frontispiece  may 
prove  to  be. 

In  so  far  as  information  is  available,  no  table  quite  like 
this  one  has  hitherto  been  published,  and,  apparently,  no 
table  quite  like  it  is  known  even  among  the  wiser  wise-acres. 
The  various  elements  whereof  it  is  constituted  are,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  familiar;  only  their  method  of  assemblage 
is  unusual.  To  all  appearances  the  piece  was  built  to  har¬ 
monize  with  a  press,  or  court,  cupboard.  Its  major  turnings, 
indeed,  might,  if  somewhat  enlarged,  serve  as  the  supports 
of  some  such  structure.*  The  application  of  drops  and 
bosses  and  the  form  of  the  edge  moulding  of  the  lower 
shelf  are  all  such  as  recall  late  seventeenth  century  chest 
and  cupboard  decoration.  They  serve  sufficiently  to  date 
the  table  within  the  same  period. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  two  pictures  shown,  the 
table  top  consists  of  two  virtually  semi-circular  leaves,  one 
of  which  folds  over  the  other  after  the  manner  of  the  leaves 
of  card  tables  which  have  come  down  to  us  so  numerously 
from  the  following  century.  In  the  present  instance  the  two 
original  hinges,  each  with  a  curious  extension  device,  re¬ 
main  to  bear  witness  to  the  care  which  was  exercised  to 
assure  a  well-fitting  easily  adjusted  top. 

Originally  a  drawer  must  have  graced  the  table  front. 
But  it  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  fixed  section  of  apron 
observable  in  the  illustration, and  quite  evidently  of  a  differ- 

*Wallace  Nutting  cites  dimensions  of  various  court  cupboard  turnings  as 
follows:  Parmenter  cupboard  20 %  x  4  inches;  Prince  Howes  cupboard  1794  x 
4-pg  inches;  Connecticut  cupboard  15H  x  3H  inches.  The  turnings  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  legs  of  this  table  are  11J4  x  314  inches.  This  implies  that  they  were 
made  in  reduced  proportion  for  their  present  use.  The  table,  in  fadt,  offers  a 
more  coherent  design  in  actuality  than  in  the  photograph. 
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ent  material  from  the  oak  of  the  top  and  frame.  Probably  it 
is  of  maple,  which  appears  to  be  the  wood  of  the  major 
turnings  and  of  the  extension  gate.  ExaCt  identification  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fad:  that  at  some  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  frame  was  daubed  with  red  and  brown  paint  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  rosewood  finish,  while  the  top  was  generously 
marbled  with  black  and  white.  To  this  same  desire  tor 
improvement  may  reasonably  be  attributed  the  slicing  in 
two  of  the  feet  for  the  better  insertion  ot  casters,  which  have, 
in  due  course,  again  been  removed.  In  view,  however,  of 
what  might  have  happened  the  table  has  fared  extremely 
well  at  the  hands  of  successive  generations.  If  it  has  some¬ 
what  suffered,  it  has  nevertheless  triumphed. 

Diligent  examination  of  published  examples  of  court  or 
press  cupboards  has  failed  to  reveal  any  turnings  whether 
of  supports  or  of  drops,  which  offer  an  exatt  counterpart  of 
those  exhibited  by  this  odd  little  table.  That  such  a  cup¬ 
board  once  existed,  however  seems  well  a  warranted  as¬ 
sumption.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  still  exists. 

But  how  explain  the  rarity  of  this  piece?  Its  size  and  its 
shape  are  convenient.  It  isdecorative,  in  a  somewhat  lumber¬ 
ing  manner,  and  its  stylistic  appropriateness  is  beyond  per- 
ad venture.  It  is  hazardous  to  offer  an  opinion.  Can  it  be, 
however,  that,  in  some  curious  way,  tables  with  folding  tops 
have  always  been  associated  with  gaming?  If  so,  the  search 
for  explanations  of  the  scarcity  of  that  genus  in  the  Puritan 
colonies  need  proceed  no  further.  We  may  only  wonder 
that  even  one  example  thus  tainted  with  the  suggestion  of 
sin  should  have  survived  to  the  profane,  but  appreciative, 
present.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  wild  guess,  not  a  de¬ 
liberate  judgment.  Someone,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  sounder 
notion  to  express. 

Just  where  the  table  was  made  is  not  known;  neither  has 
any  careful  search  been  made  for  the  genealogy  of  its  own¬ 
ership.  It  was  discovered,  not  long  since,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
George  B.  Furness,  of  Douglaston,  Long  Island. 

rjftute,  Inglorious  'JXlakers 

Early  American  cabinet  makers  were  not  unduly  hesi¬ 
tant  to  advertise.  I  heir  announcement  cards  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  space  in  local  newspapers.  Yet  the  marking 
of  their  produces  with  their  own  names  as  manufacturers 
appears  to  have  been  a  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

Why,  for  example,  did  Nicholas  Disbrowe  affirm  on 
one  ot  his  chests  that  it  was  “cutt  and  joyned”  by  him, 
and  omit  such  mention  on  all  the  others?  Mrs.  Loring,  at 
\\  ayland,  not  long  since  owned  a  late  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  sideboard,  the  bottom  of  one  of  whose 
drawers  bore  pencilled  inscription  as  follows: — 

This  sidboard  made  at  (St)  Albans  in  the 
Stait  of  Vermont  by  (Lewis)  Beals. 

Except  for  this  bit  of  self-recognition,  Beals  appears  to 
have  been  quite  anonymous.  Yet  the  sideboard  proclaims 
him  a  highly  capable  workman.  Who  can  tell  more  con¬ 
cerning  him  ? 

d  he  use  of  printed  labels  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
sporadic  and  unsystematic  as  the  custom  of  applying  an 
autographic  legend.  Doubtless  many  such  labels  were 
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Sewing  Table  ( c .  1S25) 

In  teres  ting  chiefly  for  the  label  of  its  maker,  Samuel  Gardiner  of  Geneseo,N.Y. 


scrubbed  off  in  days  of  frenzied  house  cleaning;  some 
naturally  fell  off,  and  some  were  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  various  repairings.  Within  a  few  months  a  tragic  tale 
has  come  to  the  Attic  of  a  labeled  mirror-back  whose 
evident  excellence  as  kindling  wood  led  to  its  use  in  that 
capacity  by  a  shop  apprentice.  Now  the  mirror  has  a  new 
back,  but  no  label. 

Still,  allowing  for  all  the  risks  and  misadventures  of 
time,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that,  if  labeling  had  been  a 
frequent  custom,  many  more  evidences  of  it  would  have 
survived.  Its  very  infrequency  lends  even  to  commonplace 
pieces  which  carry  their  maker’s  mark  a  little  more  than 
passing  interest.  A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  of  a  small  sewing  table,  which 
J.  F.  Cahill  forwards  to  the  Attic  from  New  York  State. 

What  may  be  called  the  Duncan  Phyfe  influence  is  ap¬ 
parent  enough  in  the  carving  of  the  legs,  in  the  pear  shaped 
feet,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  drop  leaves.  The  re¬ 
fined  elegance  which  characterized  Phyfe’s  work  at  its 
best  is  here  quite  lacking.  The  shadow — not  the  substance 
— of  his  style  is  just  sufficiently  in  evidence  to  justify  a 
date  not  far  from  1825. 

The  table  is  constructed  of  cherry  and  mahogany. 
Within  one  of  its  drawers  is  pasted  a  label  which  reads: — 
CABINET  FURNITURE 
IN  ALL  ITS  VARIETY 
Made  and  sold  by 
SAMUEL  GARDINER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

(two  doors  south  of  E.  Hill's  drug  store ) 

Of  Samuel  Gardiner — his  training  and  output  —  Mr. 
Cahill  is  not  informed.  But  the  records  of  Geneseo  must  con¬ 
tain  some  tributes  to  his  character  and  accomplishment. 

Personalities 

Arthur  Hayden,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Autoly- 
cos,  contributes  each  month  the  pages  of  Antiques  Abroad , 
tellsusthat  he  hasiti  process  of  writing  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  Spode  china.  He  will,  therefore,  appreciate  communica¬ 
tions  from  those  American  collectors  who  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session  important  and  interesting  marked  examples  of  this 
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ware.  Mr.  Hayden  will  be  remembered  as  the  author, 
among  other  books,  of  Chats  on  English  China ,  and  of  the 
great  work  on  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain ,  previously  re¬ 
newed  in  these  pages.  He  may  be  communicated  with  in 
care  of  Antiques. 

John  Spargo,  since  he  is  internationally  known  as  writer 
and  leCturer  on  social  and  economic  subjects,  is  less  familiar 
in  the  genial  guise  of  resident  of  Old  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  expert  studentof  the  earthenware  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  association  with  that  historic  community. 

Henry  R.  Armstrong,  a  new  contributor,  is  a  resident  of 
Hartford.  Herbert  Cescinsky,  while  now  for  the  first  time 
appearing  in  Antiques,  calls  for  no  particulars  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  In  the  field  of  historic  furniture  and  woodworking  his 
authority  is  recognised. 

Alice  Van  Leer  Garrick’s  reappearance  after  a  half 
year’s  absence  abroad  will  be  welcomed.  Leonard  H.  Bur¬ 
bank,  is  already  familiar  to  readers  of  Antiques  through 
his  articles  on  Reed  Stitch  and  on  Hooked  Rugs.  George  H. 
Sargent  writes  that  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  conduct¬ 
ing  an  eleCtric  light  line  to  the  New  Hampshire  hill  top 
where  he  resides.  In  contemplation  of  completing  the  job 
in  the  near  future,  he  is  preparing  an  article  on  Thanksgiving 
Proclamations  for  the  November  issue  of  Antiques. 


YMkaine  Parson:  ,7\(ew  York  (governor 


An  interesting  comparison  is  offered  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  of  two  official  chairs,  both  of  which 
may  be  classed  in  the  category  of  Windsors.  The  first,  for 
whose  pidture  Antiques  is  indebted  to  an  unknown  friend, 
came  from  Machias,  Maine,  where  it  belonged  to  the  local 
church  parish.  A  brass  plate  on  the  back  states  that  it  was 
used  by  the  Reverend  Marshfield  Steele,  who  was  pastor 
there  from  1800  to  1831.  Just  how  closely  this  fixes  the 
date  of  the  chair’s  making  is  anybody’s  guess.  The  piece 
is,  however,  an  unusually  beautiful  example  of  that  rare 
type,  the  light  writing-arm  Windsor. 

The  second  example,  once  known  as  the  “chair  ofstate,” 


was  made  for  and  under  the  direction  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
during  his  second  term  as  Governor  of  New  York  (1824). 
It  is  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  State  Museum, 
through  the  courtesy  of  whose  director,  John  M.  Clark, 
its  picture  and  history  come  to  the  Attic.  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton  will  be  remembered  largely  as  patron  saint  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  some  of  whose  architectural  features  he  may  have 
had  in  mind  when  laying  down  specifications  for  this 
chair.  The  latter  is,  however,  best  characterized  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  not  entirely  happy  blending  of  Windsor  and 
fancy  Sheraton  motives.  Simple  days  those,  when  the 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State  found  dignity  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  such  enthronement.  It  was  in  a  slightly  later 
period  of  reaching  for  greater  and  more  impressive  gran¬ 
deur  that  the  fringe  about  the  writing  arm  was  added. 

Ur.  y.  YMkilton  Qoburn 

Few  individuals  were  better  known  to  the  fraternity  of 
collectors  than  was  Dr.  J.  Milton  Coburn,  who  died  Sun¬ 
day,  August  12,  at  his  home  in  South  Norwalk,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Dr.  Coburn  was  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  and,  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death,  had  been  a  resident  of  South  Norwalk. 

He  was  an  astute  as  well  as  enthusiastic  collector, — one 
of  those  masters  in  the  art  of  finding  rare  things  who 
seems  to  be  guided  by  a  kind  of  occult  vision.  Specializ¬ 
ing  as  he  did  in  things  early  American,  he  thus  brought 
together  a  group  of  examples  among  which  are  to  be 
numbered  many  items  of  exceptional  excellence  in  terms 
both  of  scarcity  and  of  intrinsic  quality. 

As  an  aCtive  officer  of  the  Fairfield  County  Antiquarian 
Society,  Dr.  Coburn  rendered  considerable  aid  to  the  cause 
of  local  historical  research.  But  he  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  genial  Dean  of  the  collectors  in  his  territory.  Very 
human,  approachable,  rich  in  wisdom,  abounding  in  amus¬ 
ing  anecdote,  ready  to  play  a  sly  joke  on  pride  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  quite  as  ready  to  accept  the  turning  of  the  tables 
upon  himself,  he  was  a  lovable  and  widely  loved  character. 


Two  Windsor  Chairs 
The  first,  a  light  writing- 
arm  Windsor,  hails,  ap¬ 
parently,  from  Maine,  and 
may  date  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  second,  made 
about  1824,  for  the  Gover- 
norof  New  York,  illustrates 
a  considerable  shift  in 
taste. 
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The  Fentons— Pioneer  American  Potters 

By  John  Spargo 

Illustrations ,  except  as  noted,  from  the  author  s  collection 


EVERY  collector  of  American  pottery,  and  every 
student  of  its  history,  is  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Christopher  Webber  Fenton  and  with  some,  at 
least,  of  the  interesting  products  of  the  Bennington  potter¬ 
ies  with  which  he  was  associated.  Surprisingly  little  is 
known  about  Fenton,  however.  The  meagre  accounts  given 
by  Barber  and  Pitkin,  upon  which  all  other  writers  have 
relied,  are  at  least  ninety  per  cent  wrong — a  mere  hodge¬ 
podge  of  misinformation, 
guesswork  and  mistaken  in¬ 
ference.  Correction  of  this 
must  be  left  to  some  future 
occasion. 

What  has  not  been  made 
known  heretofore,  and  is 
here  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  the  facft  that  Chris¬ 
topher  Webber  Fenton,  the 
Bennington  potter,  was  one 
of  a  family  of  pioneer  Amer¬ 
ican  potters,  identified 
with  some  potteries  estab¬ 
lished  in  Vermont  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  long  ago 
forgotten.  The  brief  ac¬ 
count  here  given  of  these 
men  will  measurably  fill  a 
gap  in  our  ceramic  history. 

On  the  tax-list  of  the 
town  of  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  the  years  1688 
to  1691,  both  inclusive,  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  of  one 
Robert  Fenton.  It  does  not 
appear  after  169T,  either  on 
tbe  tax-list  or  in  any  other 
public  record  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover.  In 
1694  a  Robert  Fenton  appears  in  Windham  (later  called 
Mansfield),  Connecticut.  Presumably  this  is  the  same  man 
who  had  resided  at  Woburn  some  years  previously.  Of  this 
Robert  Fenton  of  Windham  (Mansfield),  Connecticut,  we 
know  that  he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  that  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  highly  respeCted,  though  of  no  considerable 
property,  and  that  he  held  several  important  town  offices. 
We  know  also  that  he  had  eight  children.  His  seventh 
child,  a  son,  was  born  at  Windham  (Mansfield),  in  1710, 
and  was  named  Ebenezer.  This  Ebenezer  Fenton  had  fif¬ 
teen  children  by  two  wives.  His  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife 
was  Jonathan,  born  in  1740. 

This  Jonathan  Fenton  married,  in  1762,  Mary  Cary,  a 
young  widow.  In  1779,  at  Mansfield,  he  enlisted  for  a  term 
of  two  years’  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Jonathan 
and  Mary  Cary  Fenton  had  six  children — three  sons  and 


three  daughters.  The  second  son,  born  July  18,  1766,  was 
named  Jonathan  after  his  father;  the  third  son,  who  was 
the  fourth  child,  born  September  4,  1771,  was  named 
Richard  Webber.  Both  these  sons  became  potters,  pioneers 
in  the  industry  of  Vermont. 

I  do  not  know  where  Jonathan  Fenton,  Junior,  learned 
the  potter’s  trade.  What  I  do  know  is  that  he  was  a  practi¬ 
cal  potter,  and  a  good  one;  that  he  established  a  small 

stoneware  pottery  at  East 
Dorset,  Vermont,  quite  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century; 
that  marked  specimens  of 
his  work  have  survived  to 
bear  witness  to  his  excellent 
craftsmanship  {Fig.  /);  that 
he  was  the  father  of  at  least 
two  potters,  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  Christopher  Webber 
Fenton,  of  United  States 
pottery  fame.  After  much 
research  and  investigation, 
I  have  been  able — thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Williams  Denio, 
Librarian  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  to  get 
the  dates  of  the  birth  of  his 
eight  children,  with  the 
place  of  their  registration. 
This  list  enables  me  to  trace 
the  wanderings  of  this  early 
Connecticut  potter, and  also 
to  fix  the  approximate  time 
of  his  arrival  and  settle¬ 
ment  at  East  Dorset,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

One  child  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
in  1793;  a  second  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1794;  another  at  Boston,  in  1796;  a 
fourth  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  in  17971  a  fifth  at 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1799.  I  he  sixth  child  was  born 
at  Dorset,  Vermont,  November  1,  1801;  the  seventh  in 
1804,  and  the  eighth — Christopher  Webber  benton  in 
1806.  Now,  the  Lhrited  States  Census  for  Vermont,  taken 
in  1800,  shows  that  there  was  no  head  of  a  family  named 
Fenton  in  Dorset  when  that  census  was  taken.  Jonathan 
Fenton  and  his  family  must,  therefore,  have  settled  there 
either  toward  the  end  of  1800  or  some  time  in  1801  prior 
to  the  birth  of  the  sixth  child,  which  event  took  place  on 
November  1,  as  above  noted. 

Referring  to  Christopher  Webber  Fenton,  Pitkin*  says 
that  he  learned  his  trade  “at  a  red  earthenware  pottery  at 
Dorset,  Vermont.”  As  a  matter  of  faCt,  this  pottery  pro- 

*Ear/y  American  Folk  Pottery,  Albert  H.  Pitkin,  Hartford,  19 1 7* 


Fig.  i  —  Stoneware  Jar  (  first  quarter  nineteenth  century ) 
Marked  J.  Fenton ,  East  Dorset.  Owned  by  Harold  G.  Rugg. 
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Fig.  2  —  Stoneware  Jar  ( 1826-1834 ) 

Roughly  decorated  with  cobalt  blue.  Salt  glazed,  and  marked  R.  L.  Fenton  £s? 
Co.,  East  Dorset. 


duced  stoneware  of  a  good  quality  as  well  as  red  earthen¬ 
ware.  From  the  records  of  deeds  in  the  office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Dorset  I  have  been  able  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
pottery  with  absolute  certainty,  but  not  to  determine 
when  the  industry  was  started. 

Upon  this  site,  at  East  Dorset,  I  have  dug  up  many 
fragments  of  red  earthenware,  “slip”  covered  on  the  in¬ 
side;  red  earthenware,  lead  glazed;  light  stoneware,  salt 
glazed;  stoneware  of  the  same  quality,  slip  covered;  and 
some  with  colored  ornamentation.  Some  excellent  stone¬ 
ware  jars  of  good  color  and  shape  bear  the  impressed 
mark  “J.  Fenton,  East  Dorset,  Vt.,”  showing  that  Pitkin 
was  (as  usual)  in  error. 

Richard  L.  Fenton,  fourth  child  and  eldest  son  of  Jona¬ 
than,  was  also  a  potter.  We  may  assume  that  he  learned 
his  trade  under  his  father  at  East  Dorset.  That,  however, 
is  conjecture.  We  know  that  he  was  working  as  a  potter  at 
Bennington  in  1828,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  He 
was  then  employed  by  Judge  Luman  Norton,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  carrying  on  the  pottery  established  in  1793  by 
his  father,  Captain  John  Norton.  Richard  L.  Fenton,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  was  one  of  those  summoned  for  assist¬ 
ance  when  Captain  Norton  was  stricken.  From  the  diary 
of  one  of  the  neighbors,  now  in  possession  of  the  Benning¬ 
ton  Battle  Monument  and  Historical  Association,  we  learn 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  “laying  out  the 
corpse”  of  the  old  Captain.  In  the  records  of  the  time  there 
are  references  to  this  R.  L.  Fenton  as  a  delinquent  tax¬ 


payer,  and  the  Vermont  Gazette ,  of  September  16,  1828, 
contains  an  advertisement  signed  by  him  relating  to  a 
strayed  bull.  From  the  diary  above  referred  to,  we  find  that 
he  moved  his  family  back  to  Dorset  in  March,  1830. 

In  the  land  records  of  the  town  of  Dorset,  there  is  a 
deed  from  Jonathan  Fenton  to  Richard  L.  Fenton,  dated 
December  9,  1826,  conveying  to  the  latter  “one-half  acre 
more  or  less,”  one-half  of  a  water  privilege  “together  with 
one-half  of  a  potter’s  fabtory.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  pieces  of  stoneware  impressed  with  the 
marks:  “R.  L.  Fenton,  East  Dorset,”  and  “R.  L.  Fenton 
&  Co.,  East  Dorset”  {Fig.  2),  were  made  before  1828, 
when  we  find  him  at  Bennington  in  the  employ  of  Luman 
Norton.  That  would  indicate  that  he  had  given  up  the 
pottery  at  East  Dorset  before  1828.  It  is  not  clear  why, 
owning  a  ha’f  interest  in  a  pottery  at  East  Dorset,  he 
should  have  been  working  as  a  journeyman  potter  for  Nor¬ 
ton  at  Bennington.  There  are,  however,  various  possible 
explanations.  He  may  have  been  held  in  Bennington  by  a 
lease  entered  into  before  he  had  acquired  the  half  share 
of  his  father’s  pottery.  It  may  be  that  his  brother,  Chris¬ 
topher  Webber  Fenton,  was  working  with  his  father  and 
that  the  little  pottery  could  not  support  more.  Or  it  may 
have  been  profitable  for  him  to  work  at  Bennington  for  a 
few  years  in  order  to  obtain  additional  capital.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  when  the  East  Dorset  pottery 
stopped.  Richard  L.  Fenton  moved  his  family  back  to 
Dorset  in  1830,  continued  to  work  for  Luman  Norton  as 
journeyman  until  some  time  in  1831,  and  died  in  July, 
1834.  The  pieces  of  stoneware  bearing  his  name  may  have 
been  made  between  1826,  when  he  acquired  the  half  in¬ 
terest  of  the  pottery,  and  1828,  when  we  find  him  working 
in  the  Bennington  pottery  for  Luman  Norton.  Certainly 
they  must  have  been  made  before  July,  1834.  I  am  in- 
c'ined  to  think  that,  for  some  time  after  1826,  Jonathan 
Fenton  and  his  son  adted  as  partners,  and  that  the  mark 
“Fenton  &  Son,”  or  “J.  Fenton  &  Son”  was  used  for  a 
while.  I  have  not  yet  found  pieces  so  marked,  but  have 
heard  of  such.  Pieces  marked  “R.  L.  Fenton  &  Co.,  East 
Dorset,”  raise  the  question  of  the  partnership  covered  by 
the  “Co.”  While  positive  evidence  is  lacking,  I  am  inclined 


Fig.  3 —  Bennington  Stoneware  (. 1845-1847 ) 

The  jug  is  marked  Norton  &  Fenton ,  Bennington.  The  jar,  undecorated,  is 
marked  Norton  and  Fenton ,  East  Bennington ,  Vt.  The  difference  in  nomen¬ 
clature  means  nothing.  Both  names  were  in  simultaneous  use  for  the  same 
village. 
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Fig.  4 — Rockinghamware  Pitchers  (1845-1847) 

Made  by  Norton  and  Fenton  in  Bennington.  "Rockingham,”  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  a  term  rather  widely  applied  to  mottled  brown  glazes. 


to  believe  that  these  pieces  were  made  between  1831  and 
1834 — that  is,  between  the  time  when  R.  L.  Fenton  re¬ 
turned  to  Dorset  from  Bennington  and  his  death;  and 
that  the  “Co.”  refers  to  his  younger  brother,  Christopher 
Webber  Fenton.  To  the  mark,  “R.  L.  Fenton,  East  Dor¬ 
set,”  I  should  ascribe  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  That 
Richard  L.  Fenton  was  a  competent  potter  the  surviving 
specimens  of  his  work  prove. 

Christopher  Webber  Fenton,  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Jonathan  Fenton,  was  born  at  Dorset,  January 
30,  1806.  Pitkin  suggests  the  possibility  that  he  may  have 
worked  for  Captain  John  Norton  at  Bennington,  but  inti¬ 
mates  h's  doubt  of  it.  He  says  that,  “From  the  dates  and 
ages  given  in  the  Norton  Family  Records,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Fenton  first  associated  himsell  with  Mr. 
Luman  Norton.”  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  criticise  Pitkin’s 
book,  knowing  as  I  do  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written  and  published,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  there 
are  no  known  “Norton  Family  Records”  which  give  the 
least  foundation  for  the  belief  that  Christopher  Webber 
Fenton  “first  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Luman  Nor¬ 
ton”;  nor  is  there  any  other  scrap  of  evidence  to  support 
that  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  the  “Norton  Family 
Records” — in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  matter  at  all — 
indicate  that  there  was  no  such  association.  The  first  busi¬ 
ness  association  of  C.  W.  Fenton  with  the  Norton  pottery 
began  in  January.  1845  (after  Luman  Norton  had  retired 
from  the  business),  when  Fenton  joined  his  brother-in-law, 
Julius  Norton,  son  of  Luman,  in  a  partnership  which 
lasted  only  to  June,  1847.  It  >s  not  unlikely  that  Fenton 
had  been  employed  at  the  Norton  pottery  for  some  years 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Christopher  Webber  Fenton  married,  on  October  29, 
1832,  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Luman  Norton.  He  was 
described  in  the  records  as  a  “Merchant,”  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  following  the 
potter’s  trade.  In  1842  we  find  him  residing  at  Bennington 
and  petitioning  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt  ACt,  asking 
to  be  declared  a  bankrupt.  In  his  petition  he  describes 
himself  as  a  “laborer.”  His  connection  with  the  Benning¬ 
ton  potteries  as  member  of  the  firm  could  not  have  existed 
then.  There  is  posit  ve  evidence  that  it  began  in  1845 
with  the  partnership  between  him  and  Julius  Norton. 

Although  Pitkin  makes  him  out  to  have  been  “a  practi¬ 
cal  potter,  of  extraordinary  skill,  well-nigh  a  genius  at  his 
trade,  artistic  in  his  tastes,  a  naturalist,  something  of  a 


chemist,  a  profound  student,”  the  simple  truth  is  that  he 
was  in  nowise  distinguished  as  a  practical  potter.  Neither 
is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  was  “a  naturalist,” 
a  “profound  student,”  or  anything  of  a  chemist.  All  that 
Pitkin  evolved  from  his  own  imagination.  Not  one  of  the 
old  potters  who  worked  with  Fenton  with  whom  I  have 
talked  could  recall  a  single  piece  of  his  work  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  his  fellow  workmen.  This  is  quite 
remarkable,  for  stories  concerning  the  work  of  craftsmen 
of  skill  abound  in  the  reminiscences  of  old  potters.  Not  a 
solitary  piece  of  Fenton’s  work  has  been  preserved  to  show 
his  skill;  not  a  single  story  of  special  skill  at  his  trade  sur¬ 
vives.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  habits,  his  manners, 
his  business  experiences  but  none  of  his  skill  as  a  potter. 
As  a  matter  of  faCt,  men  who  worked  with  him  agree  that 
he  was  quite  an  ordinary  workman,  so  far  as  his  technical 
skill  went.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  shows  him  as  a  man 
of  rather  more  education  than  the  average  mechanic  of  his 
day,  but  not  noted  for  exceptional  learning  or  for  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits.  Not  much  given  to  reading,  possessing 
something  of  a  natural  talent  for  drawing,  being  ready  at 
making  pencil  sketches  of  designs  and  patterns  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  ideas;  rather  good  at  figures,  somewhat  irritable 
and  uncertain  in  temper;  and  given  to  drinking  over¬ 
much:  such  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  man  as  he 


Fig.  5 —  Stoneware  Jar  ( mid-nineteenth  century ) 


Marked  L.  tV.  Fenton ,  St.  Johnsbury,  V t. 
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is  remembered.  His  ability  and  energy  as  a  business  pro¬ 
moter,  rather  than  as  a  practical  potter,  give  him  the  im¬ 
portant  place  he  holds  in  the  history  of  American  pottery. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  trace  Fenton’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bennington  potteries  nor  to  tell  in  detail 
the  story  of  his  career.  The  brief  account  here  given  is  in¬ 
tended  simply  to  establish  his  place  in  the  record  of  a 
rather  remarkable  family  of  American  potters.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  adds  to  our  interest  in  the  little  pottery  at  East 
Dorset  about  which  so  little  is  known. 

Mention  must  be  made 
of  another  Fenton,  who  was 
also  a  potter;  though  we 
know  little  about  him.  He 
worked  in  New  Haven, 

Connecticut,  in  1800,  and 
in  1801  moved  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  established 
a  pottery  there.  That  he 
was  a  member  of  the  same 
family  hardly  admits  of  any 
doubt.  Dr.  S.  R.  Wilcox, 
who  as  a  young  man  worked 
in  theUnited  States  Pottery 
at  Bennington,  and  in  1858 
wentwith  ChristopherWeb- 
ber  Fenton  and  Decius  W. 

Clark  to  Kaolin,  S.  C.,  tells 
me,  that  at  that  time  there 
was  a  potter  at  Bennington 
who  also  went  to  Kaolin, 
named  Jacob  Fenton.  Dr. 

Wilcox  says  that,  as  he  re¬ 
members,  this  Jacob  Fenton 
was  “a  man  not  out  of  the 
thirties,”  and  he  thinks  he 
was  a  nephew  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Webber  Fenton.  While 
positive  evidence  is  lacking, 

I  suspect  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Jacob  Fenton  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  Y. 

Now  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  and  go  back  to  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  order  that  we 
may  take  note  of  that  other 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Cary  Fenton,  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  Richard  Web¬ 
ber  Fenton.  Like  Jonathan,  his  brother,  Richard  Webber 
became  a  potter.  He  appears  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
in  1804.  We  find  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  Town 
Meeting  as  one  of  a  committee  eleCled  “to  Expel  dogs 
from  the  Meeting  House  on  Sundays.”  This  is  the  earliest 
reference  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  a  man  who 
was  long  honored  as  one  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  the 
northern  Vermont  town.  General  R.  W.  Fenton  established 
a  stoneware  pottery  at  St.  Johnsbury  in  1808.  From  Fair¬ 
banks’  History  of  St.  Johnsbury ,*  I  quote  the  following: 

“Pottery:  An  old-time  landmark,  with  low  red  build¬ 


ings  west  of  the  river  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Center  Vil¬ 
lage,  was  the  Pottery  established  in  1808  by  General  R.  W. 
Fenton,  somewhile  known  as  the  St.  Johnsbury  Stone¬ 
ware  Pottery.  Its  products  were  in  constant  demand  until 
the  introduction  of  tinware.  The  business  was  successfully 
carried  on  by  General  Fenton  and  by  his  son  Leander  until 
the  entire  establishment  went  down  in  flames,  November, 
1859.  All  sorts  of  domestic  ware  were  turned  out  on  those 
potters’  wheel's,  from  jugs,  jars,  bowls,  bottles,  and  milkpans, 
at  a  dollar  a  dozen,  to  fancy  flower  pots  at  sixty  cents  each, 

and  St.  Johnsbury  pottery 
gained  high  repute;  occa- 
sionallysurviving  specimens 
of  it  may  still  be  seen.  The 
power  was  supplied  by  a 
merry  little  brook  that  came 
tumbling  down  the  hillside.” 

From  the  same  author¬ 
ity*  we  learn  that  there  was 
another  pottery  at  St.  Johns¬ 
bury,  conduded  by  one 
William  Hutchinson;  but 
with  that  I  am  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  concerned.  The  younger 
of  the  two  Fentons  of  St. 
Johnsbury  marked  his  ware, 
“L.  W.  Fenton,  St.  Johns¬ 
bury,  Vt.”  I  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  jar  bearing  that  mark. 
(Fig.  5.)  This  Leander  W. 
Eenton  seems  to  have  been 
in  partnership  with  a  man 
named  Hancock,  and  pieces 
marked  “Fen  ton  &  Hancock, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,”  are  still 
to  be  found  in  northern  Ver¬ 
mont.  In  my  own  collection 
there  is  a  stoneware  jar  so 
marked  (Fig.  6 ).  While  I 
have  heard  of  jugs  and  jars 
marked  “Fenton,  St.  Johns¬ 
bury,  Vt.,”  and  “Fenton  & 
Son,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,”  I 
have  not  personally  seen 
anything  bearing  either 
mark.  I  have,  however,  seen 
a  good  many  unmarked 
pieces  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  Fenton  pottery  at  St.  Johnsbury  and  appar¬ 
ently  well  authenticated.  Further  research  may  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  early  Vermont  potters  and  their  works. 

Note. — The  hitherto  recognised  authorities  on  early  American  pottery 
have  been  Albert  H.  Pitkin,  whose  Early  American  Folk  Pottery,  published 
at  Hartford,  in  1917,  devoted  considerable  space  to  Bennington  and  its 
wares,  and  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  who  wrote  extensively  on  both  glass  and 
pottery.  Barber’s  major  work  is  probably  Fhe  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  New  York  in  1893.  In  this,  eleven  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  United  States  Pottery  at  Bennington.  Barber’s  Anglo- 
American  Pottery,  published  in  Indianapolis  in  1899,  has  been  the  most 
widely  known  of  his  writings,  due  to  the  extensive  and  long-standing 
interest  in  historical  blue  china. — Ed. 


Fig.  6 — Stoneware  Jar  ( mid-nineteenth  century ) 

Marked  Fenton  &  Hancock ,  St.  Johnsbury ,  Vt.  The  St.  Johnsbury  pottery 
was  founded  by  General  R.  W.  Fenton,  in  1808.  It  was  carried  on  later  by 
his  son  Leander,  who  eventually  formed  a  partnership  with  one  Hancock, 
until  1859  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  labels  and  the  uncompromising 
forms  of  these  jars,  Figures  5  and  6,  seem  to  justify  mid-century  attribution. 


*Page  144. 


*Page  15a. 
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big.  1  —  The  Norwich  Pottery  {erected  1835-1840) 

Located  originally  on  Cove  Street  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  this  pottery  has  completely  disappeared. 


The  Norwich  Pottery  Works 

By  Henry  R.  Armstrong 


IN  Antiques  for  January,  1922,*  Walter  A.  Dyer  dis¬ 
cusses  the  early  pottery  of  New  England.  In  any  such 
general  treatment,  however,  there  are  certain  to  be 
gaps.  One,  in  particular,  I  wish  here  to  point  out,  and,  in 
a  measure,  to  fill.  In  speaking  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Dyer  mentions  only  one  pottery — that  of  “Bean  Hill.” 
He  makes  no  mention  ot  another,  which  was  operated 
under  the  name  of  “The  Norwich  Pottery  Works.” 

According  to  the  Land  Records  of  the  town  of  Norwich 
this  pottery  was  established  about  1836  by  Sidney  Risley, 
and  for  forty-four  years  the  name  of  the  Risleys — 
Sidney  and  his  son,  George  L. — was  associated  with  the 
concern.  Upon  the  death  of  George  L.  Risley  in  1881  the 
pottery  passed  into  other  hands  and  was  conducted  by 
various  persons  until  1895,  when  the  business  was  aban¬ 
doned.  I  oday  all  vestige  of  the  old  works  has  disappeared. 
I  he  grain  and  feed  warehouses  of  Charles  Slosburg  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  site. 

Originally  the  pottery  was  located  on  the  edge  of  Yantic 
Cove,  which  at  one  time  extended  to  this  point  and  gave 
the  street  where  the  pottery  was  located  its  name.  This  cove 
was  filled  in  when  the  New  London,  Williman tic  and  Palmer 
Railroad  was  built.  Its  successor,  1  he  New  London  North¬ 
ern  Railroad,  bought  the  pottery  property  from  Mrs.  George 

*Vol.  I,  p.  19. 


L.  Risley,  May  6,  1882,  the  year  after  her  husband’s  death. 

The  name  of  Sidney  Risley,  a  potter,  appears  in  the 
first  Norwich  voting  list,  published  in  1840.  According  to 
the  best  information  obtainable,  it  is  believed  that  he 
came  here  from  East  Hartford  a  few  years  before  1840  and 
established  the  pottery.  It  was  on  land  belonging  to  Elijah 
A.  Bill,  who  was  a  grocer  and  was  also  engaged  in  various 
other  business  enterprises  during  his  lifetime.  The  first 
mention  of  a  pottery  on  the  Cove  Street  site  appears  in 
the  deed  to  Elijah  A.  Bill  from  Cushing  Eells,  September 

4,  1 84 4 ,  which  speaks  of  a  “building  now  improved  as  a 
pottery.”  Bill  and  Eells  bought  the  land  from  Richard 
Adams,  September  4,  1835,  this  deed  containing  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  pottery  but  describing  “a  trimmer’s  or  painter’s 
shop”  and  a  “chaise  maker’s  shop”  on  the  land  conveyed, 
which  bordered  on  the  cove. 

“Sidney  Risley,  stoneware,  pottery,  Cove  Street,  W. 

5. ”  was  listed  in  the  first  Norwich  directory,  published 
in  1846,  and  in  the  next  City  Directory,  1857,  he  was  an 
advertiser,  as  follows: 

Sidney  Risley 

No.  4  Cove  Street,  W.  S.  Norwich,  Conn., 

Manufacturer  of  Stoneware 

In  every  variety.  The  trade  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stoneware  at  the 
lowest  market  prices. 

N.B. — All  orders  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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F/£.  ^  —  Stoneware  Water  Cooler  ( Norwich  Pottery) 

An  interesting  piece  of  gray  stoneware,  which  exemplifies  some  excellent  tra¬ 
ditions  of  pottery.  Owned  by  the  author. 


Sidney  Risley  lived  on  High  Street,  at  first  in  a  house 
south  of  West  Main  Street,  but  he  later  moved  nearer  the 
pottery  into  a  brick  house,  which  is  Number  13  on  the 
easterly  side  of  what  is  now  North  High  Street.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  pottery,  the  West  Side,  so-called,  where 
the  pottery  was  located,  was  all  undeveloped  territory  as 
far  as  buildings  went,  with  just  a  few  clustering  along  the 
river.  Beyond  this  all  was  open  country. 

On  April  2,  1856,  Sidney  Risley,  who  had  hitherto 
leased  his  pottery,  bought  the  buildings  and  the  land  on 
which  they  were  situated  from  Elijah  A.  Bill  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  the  works  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
61,  on  April  26,  1875.  His  son,  George  L.  Risley,  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  until  his  death,  December  24,  1881. 
About  a  year  later  the  property  was  again  opened  as  the 
Norwich  Pottery  Works,  B.  C.  Chace,  proprietor.  Mr. 
Chace  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  George  B.  Chamberlain, 
and  after  he  had  run  it  for  about  two  years,  the  business 
was  continued  by  Otto  N.  Suderberg  until  its  discon¬ 
tinuance,  in  1895. 

Stoneware  crocks,  pitchers,  jugs  and  bottles  were  the 
product  of  the  old  Risley  pottery,  which  got  its  clay  in 


schooner  loads  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  and 
converted  the  raw  material  into  the  required  shapes  on 
lathes  run  by  foot  treadles.  When  enough  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  dried  out,  ready  for  baking,  the  kiln  was 
loaded  up  and  fires  were  started.  All  the  “West  Side” 
knew  when  the  pottery  was  firing,  for  the  black  smoke 
from  the  wood  fire  of  three-foot  chestnut  sticks  swirled 
out  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  in  dense  volumes,  while  the 
fires  were  kept  going  for  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight,  or 
fifty  hours,  according  to  the  time  required. 

The  stoneware  was  distributed  to  the  country  stores  by 
wagon  all  through  eastern  Connecticut,  and  westward 
beyond  the  Connecticut  river.  One  of  the  old  drivers  was 
the  late  Alvin  T.  Davis,  whose  pottery  wagon  with  a  pair 
of  fine  Newfoundland  dogs  hitched  ahead  of  the  horses 
is  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  older  residents.  In 
later  years  some  glazed  and  decorated  ware  was  added  to 
the  lines  which  the  pottery  made.  I  am  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  handsome  stoneware  water  cooler  manu¬ 
factured  probably  in  the  early  days  of  the  concern.  It  is 
light  gray  in  color,  one  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  ten  inches  across  the 


Fig.  3  —  Side  View  of  Figure  2 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  man  who  modelled  this  applied 
grape  leaf  handle  was  trained  in  England. 
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Fig.  4 —  Stoneware  Jug 

The  Norwich  ware  appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  such  commonplace 
stuff  as  this. 


bottom,  with  the  words,  “The  Norwich  Pottery  Works,” 
printed  across  the  face,  in  blue.  The  American  eagle,  which 
decorates  the  front,  and  the  leaves  adorning  the  handles 
are  raised  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  surface 
Norwich  men  who  grew  up  as  boys  on  the  West  Side 
retain  vivid  memories  of  the  old  pottery  yard  as  their 
playground.  When  they  played  soldier,  the  crates  that 
stood  around  were  used  as  guard  houses  for  their  prisoners; 
and  in  winter,  when  they  were  sliding  down  the  High 
Street  Hill,  their  favorite  fun  was  to  end  their  slide  with 
a  dash  through  the  pottery  doorway  to  knock  down  as 
many  pots  as  possible.  The  older  Risley  would  build 
barricades  of  snow  against  the  doorway  to  keep  them  out, 
but  sled  after  sled  would  be  sent  against  the  barricade 
until  it  would  finally  be  overcome  and  some  urchin  would 
work  havoc  among  the  accumulated  pottery.  Close  by, 
on  the  banks  of  the  cove,  was  Sheepskin  Hollow,  so  named 
because  of  the  sheepskins  which  were  tanned  there  for 
the  tannery  at  the  end  of  Cove  Street.  Mummychug 
chowder,  cooked  at  the  pottery  fire  and  made  from  fish 
caught  in  the  nearby  cove,  a  delight  to  vigorous  im¬ 
aginations  and  appetites,  is  another  boyhood  memory 


still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  Norwich  men, 
once  “West  Side”  boys. 

In  the  later  years,  the  original  kiln  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  another,  and  extensions  were  made  to  the 
building  used  for  storage  and  manufacturing.  Located 
on  such  low  ground  and  near  to  the  river,  the  pottery  was 
frequently  threatened  by  high  water;  and  once,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  management  of  Mr.  Suderberg,  a 
complete  baking  was  lost  when  the  freshet  put  the  fires 
out  15  hours  after  they  had  been  started,  leaving  a  half 
baked  lot  of  pottery  that  was  a  total  loss. 

The  tragedy  that  brought  to  an  end  the  connection  of 
the  Risley  family  with  the  business  came  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  day  before  Christmas,  1881.  George  L. 
Risley  had  gone  to  the  pottery  to  light  the  fire  under  an 
upright  boiler  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  boiler  blew  up, 
went  through  the  roof  of  the  building  and  landed  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  away,  sinking  deep  into  the  mud 
of  the  cove.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that 
the  fifteen-hundred-pound  boiler  passed  completely  over  a 
fifty-foot  elm  tree  at  the  rear  of  the  pottery  in  its  flight. 
Mr.  Risley  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  that  evening. 


Fig.  5  —  Stoneware  J ug 

Interesting  mainly  in  comparison  with  Figure  4,  as  illustrating  the  slight 
variations  which  may  occur  in  closely  similar  examples. 
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Glassmaking  in  New  Hampshire 

I.  Temple 

By  Leonard  H.  Burbank 


WHILE  glass  was  made  in  this  country  long  before 
the  American  Revolution,  the  distinction  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  glass  factory  after  the  Colonies 
severed  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  belongs  to 
New  Hampshire.  The  community  thus  distinguished  was 
Temple;  the  location  of  the  glass  house  was  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Sharon  line  and 
about  a  mile  from 
New  Ipswich;  and  a 
good  five  miles  from 
Temple  village  prop¬ 
er.  The  main  glass 
house  was  sixty-five 
feet  square;  and  it 
has  been  determined 
by  a  search  among 
the  ruins  that  the 
adjacent  outhouses 
were  built  of  logs. 

The  history  of  the 
Temple  glassworks  is 
the  story  rather  of  an 
interesting  personal¬ 
ity  than  of  a  success¬ 
ful  undertaking;  for 
the  life  of  the  indus¬ 
try  was  short  and  the 
output  very  limited. 

Even  the  people  of 
the  latter-day  town 
had  almost  forgotten 
its  existence  until,  a 
few  years  ago,  some 
workmen  discovered 
the  old  stone  oven 
and  a  lot  of  greenish 
glass  scattered 
among  the  ruins. 

The  spot  should  be 
suitably  marked. 

Robert  Hewes  of  Boston,  having  in  his  employ  Germans 
— Hessian  and  Waldecker  soldiers  who  had  deserted  from 
the  British  army — on  or  about  the  first  of  May,  1780,  took 
this  crew  to  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  ereCted  a 
glassworks.  Disaster  overtook  him;  he  accomplished  little: 
but  his  endeavors  have  contributed  a  very  interesting 
chapter  not  only  to  the  history  of  glassmaking  but  to  that 
of  early  American  manufacturing  in  general.  His  story,  if 
not  so  well  known,  is  fully  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
famous  Stiegel. 

Hewes’  parents  were  English.  They  came  from  London 
to  Boston,  where  the  boy  was  born  soon  after  their  arrival, 
sometime  in  1751.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ann 
Rose  Frye.  The  father,  a  tallow  chandler,  amassed  a  for¬ 


tune,  and,  dying  in  Robert’s  boyhood,  left  the  youth,  for 
those  days,  the  large  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  start  in  life. 

From  an  English  encyclopedia,  probably  Chambers’ 
(issued  in  1728),  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in 
the  English  language,  given  him  by  his  father,  Hewes  read 
about  glassmaking.*  To  become  a  glass  manufacturer  was 

thereafter  an  obses- 
sion  with  him. 
Against  the  advice  of 
friends,  he  began  ex¬ 
perimenting;  and  the 
result  of  his  efforts,  a 
plate  of  green  glass, 
he  presented  to  the 
cabinet  of  Harvard 
College.  The  em¬ 
bargo  which  England 
placed  on  Colonial 
manufacturing  made 
the  establishment  of 
works  impossible; 
butit  didnot  dampen 
the  ardor  of  young 
HeweS.  Hence  when 
the  Colonies  had 
achieved  independ¬ 
ence,  and  fortune  had 
placed  in  his  employ 
professional  glass- 
workers,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  sent  his  men 
to  Temple  and  built 
his  works. 

Living,  as  he  did, 
in  Boston,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  he 
made  his  venture  so 
far  from  home;  for  in 
those  days  travel  was 
difficult  and  Temple  was  an  out-of-the-way  place;  but  the 
same  considerations  presented  themselves  then  that  we  are 
apt  to  look  upon  as  peculiar  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire  sand  suitable  for 
glassmaking  was  abundantf:  hard-wood  ashes  were  easy  to 
obtain;  land  was  cheap  and — quite  as  important — labor 
and  living  less  expensive  than  in  the  older  towns.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  he  may  have  wished  to  get  his  “Germans”  as 
far  from  outside  influence  as  conditions  would  warrant. 

Hardly  had  the  works  been  finished  when  they  were 

*This  article  is  over  five  pages  long  and  was  written  by  H.  Chance. — Ed. 
t“Wm.  H.  Howard,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Temple,  says  that  the  sand  came 
from  Magog  Pond,  Littleton,  Mass.,  although  I,  myself,  think  it  was  found  at 
Temple.” — Henry  Ames  Blood,  in  A  History  of  ‘Temple ,  N.  H.  (Boston,  1860), 
p.  170. 


Perhaps  Temple  Glass 

A  crude  tumbler  of  greenish  white  window  glass,  owned  by  a  family  long  resident  in  Temple 
and  traditionally  a  product  of  the  old  fadtory.  It  is  reproduced  in  almost  full  size  to  enable 
judgment  of  its  form  and  texture.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bales. 
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burned  to  the  ground,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  drunk¬ 
en  fireman.  Not  daunted  by  this  calamity,  Hewes  began 
new  buildings.  But  again  evil  fortune  interfered;  the  frost 
got  into  the  furnaces  and  they  gave  way  after  a  few 
samples  had  been  turned  out.  Thus  no  further  brings  could 
be  made. 

Soon  after  this  Hewes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  House  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  setting 
forth  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  him  and  praying 
that  he  be  granted  freedom  from  rates  on  his  buildings; 
the  same  freedom  for  his  glassmakers,  to  encourage  them 
in  the  business,  and  a  bounty  on  such  glass  as  they  might 
make. 

This  petition  was  sent  to  committee,  which  reported 
that  the  exemption  from  rates  be  granted,  that  the  prayer 
respecting  the  bounty  on  glass  be  postponed,  but  that, 
whenever  Hewes  should  be  able  to  manufacture  window 
glass,  he  receive  from  the  State  due  encouragement.  The 
report  being  read,  it  was  voted  that  it  be  received  and 
accepted  and  this  was  concurred  in  by  the  Council 
(January  2,  1781). 

An  energetic  man,  Hewes  left  no  means  untried  by 
which  he  might  accomplish  his  ends.  A  month  or  two  after 
his  address  to  the  state  authorities,  we  find  him  writing  to 
the  selectmen  of  Temple.  After  telling  them  that  he  is 
almost  discouraged  about  going  on  with  the  glassworks, 
he  asks  why  he  should  try  to  benefit  the  people  of  the 
town  when  they  have  not  spirit  enough  to  subscribe  a 
trifle  to  encourage  his  efforts,  which  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  them  than  to  him,  even  if  he  made  a  fortune. 
He  blames  them  if  they  do  not  act,  and  points  out  the 
advantages  of  giving  him  support,  declaring  that  the  glass- 
workers  should  be  employed,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  learn  their  art  from  them.  Stat¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  which  he  will  have  to  surmount,* 
Hewes  further  informs  the  selectmen  that  the  Court  will 
probably  make  a  Lottery  but  that  it  will  take  time  to 
bring  it  about.  In  conclusion,  he  asks  to  be  credited  for 
one  or  two  carcases  of  beef  till  the  lottery  is  drawn  and 
to  be  informed  whether  or  not  they  can  think  of  any  way 
to  help  him  until  his  works  are  set  agoing. 

While  the  townspeople  did  not  enthuse  over  this  glass¬ 
making,  nor  take  kindly  to  the  thirty-two  “glass-blowing, 
pipe-puffing  Dutchmen,”  as  the  town  records  term  them, 
we  find  that  in  town  meeting,  held  the  fifth  of  March  of 
the  same  year  (1781),  it  was  voted  to  “advance  upon  loan 
to  Mr.  Hewes  (for  ye  encouragement  of  ye  Glass  FaCtory), 
3000  pounds,  with  good  security,  to  be  assessed  in  two 
months  from  this  day  and  collected  as  soon  as  may  be.” 

On  being  informed  of  this  aCtion  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  Hewes  again  wrote  a  letter  from 
Boston,  March  11,  1781,  which  shows  his  shrewdness,  his 
energy  and  his  determination  not  unduly  to  involve  him¬ 
self.  He  refuses  to  take  the  loan  on  the  conditions  offered, 
although  he  states  that  he  could  furnish  security  for  ten 
times  the  amount  advanced:  he  prefers,  however,  not  to 
involve  his  own  fortune  further  in  an  enterprise  primarily 
of  benefit  to  the  community.  He  further  declares  his  in- 

*“I  shall  have  to  send  sixty  miles  for  stones  to  build  my  melting  furnace,  which 
will  take  eight  teams.” — Letter  from  Robert  Hewes,  quoted  as  above. — Ed. 

(J.  H.  Walton,  an  old  inhabitant,  states  that  these  stones  were  obtained  at  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  and  that  conveyance  was  by  ox  teams).  Henry  Ames  Blood,  as  above. —  Ed. 


tention  of  backing  out  of  the  business  and  offers  the  plant 
at  a  low  price. 

The  answer  to  this  letter,  while  we  have  no  record  of  its 
contents,  was  evidently  more  to  Hewes’  liking;  and  we 
again  find  him  in  communication  with  the  Selectmen.  He 
is  pleased  that  they  have  come  to  a  better  understanding; 
and  if  he  can  be  supplied  with  the  money  on  loan,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  lottery  and  without  risk  to  all  his 
private  fortune,  it  is  all  he  wants.  Again  he  asks  that  the 
necessities  of  his  glass-blowers  be  looked  after.* 

A  little  later  in  the  year  the  Legislature  authorized  a 
lottery  with  which  to  raise  two  thousand  pounds  to  enable 
Hewes  to  carry  on  the  glassworks. f  Not  even  the  lure  of  a 
lottery  could  enthuse  the  people  and  the  enterprise  proved 
a  failure.  Hope  of  success  being  cast  aside,  very  little  was 
afterward  done.  Hewes  abandoned  the  enterprise  and 
returned  to  Boston. J 

The  “lazy  Dutchmen”  as  the  people  called  them  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  The  town  records  state  that  in  the  fear 
that  they  might  become  town  charges  they  were  “warned” 
out  of  the  place.  Tradition  has  it  that  their  numbers  were 
reduced  by  a  sickness  from  which  several  of  them  died 
and  that  these  unfortunates  were  buried  near  the  spot 
where  they  had  worked.  Old-time  gossip  maintained  that 
their  ghosts  walked,  as  well  they  might. 

Hewes  always  lived  in  Boston  and  for  many  years  his 
home  was  the  mansion  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Essex  streets.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  teacher  of 
broad-sword  exercise,  and  when  seventy-five  years  old, 
he  boasted  that  he  could  handle  a  sword  better  than 
any  young  man  in  Boston.  He  also  engaged  in  other 
enterprises, §  and  became  known  as  a  surgeon  and  bone- 

*Boston,  March  24,  1781. 

f“The  lottery  aft  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court  for  1780-1784,  pp.  223,  224.”  Henry  Ames  Blood,  as  above. — Ed. 

JThe  date  of  Hewes’  return  to  Boston  is  not  available.  There  is,  however,  a 
manuscript  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  entitled  Glass  Manufactory ,  Boston  (MSS. 
Si  5),  which  contains  much  of  interest  in  this  conneftion.  It  is  evidently  a  receipt 
book  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  a  company,  and  records  sums  paid  out  to  various 
persons.  The  first  two  pages  are  a  record  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Company, 
and  are  as  follows:  “Boston,  Thursday,  the  12th  July,  1787.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Company  to  establish  a  Glass  Manufactory  in  Boston  under  the  sanftion  01  the 
General  Court  for  an  exclusive  privilege  to  carry  on  the  same — voted  that  Messrs. 
Payne,  Walley,  and  Dawes  be  a  Committee  to  draw  up  such  an  agreement  as 
may  be  necessary  to  be  executed  between  Mr.  Hewes  as  undertaker  for  carrying 
on  said  manufacture  and  the  Company.”  That  this  Mr.  Hewes  is  the  same 
Hewes  who  started  the  glass  faftory  in  Temple,  may  be  inferred  from  the  re¬ 
ceipts  following:  “Received  of  Edward  Payne,  Treasurer  to  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Glass  Manufactory  four  pound  ten  shillings  on  Account  of  the  Kelp  I  am 
preparing.  Rob’t  Hewes.”  “Received  of  Edward  Payne,  Treasurer  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Glass  Manufactory  eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  in  full  for  ten 
hogshead  kelp  delivered  them.  Rob’t  Hewes.”  The  following  entry  is  interesting, 
although  a  little  obscured,  “Boston,  Oct.  1,  1787,  Received  of  Edward  Payne, 
Treasurer  forty  two  pounds,  to  enable  me  to  proceed  to  the  Southward  to  pro¬ 
cure  workmen — Rob’t  Hewes.” 

That  there  should  be  in  Boston  in  1787  a  Robert  Hewes  who  was  interested  in  a 
glass  manufactory  makes  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  same  Robert  Hewes 
who  started  the  Temple  faftory.  The  receipt  book  for  this  Boston  company  con¬ 
tinues  until  1794,  although  Hewes’  name  does  not  again  appear.  Justin  Winsor  in 
his  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  states  that,  in  1787,  a  glass  company  was  formed, 
having  exclusive  privilege  to  manufacture  glass  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
site  of  the  faftory  was  in  Boston  at  the  foot  of  Essex  Street.  As  the  receipt  book 
contains  receipts  for  payments  to  “Richard  Hunnewell,  Mason,  for  building  a 
wharf  at  the  Glass  Manufactory,”  it  would  seem  that  this  early  faftory  was  located 
somewhere  near  the  present  site  of  the  South  Station.  There  is  material  here 
for  an  interesting  study,  which  it  is  hoped  someone  will  undertake. — Ed. 

§Iii  1789  the  first  Boston  Directory  lists  “Robert  Hewes,  Glue  Maker."  In  1795 
he  was  a  “manufacturer  of  Soap  &  Glue.”  In  1800  “late  hog  butcher,  now  out  of 
business.”  In  1804  “fencing  master.”  In  1802  he  published  Rules  &  Regulations 
for  Sword  exercise  of  Cavalry ,  by  Robert  Hewes,  Teacher  of  the  Cavalry,  Sword 
Exercise  &  Taftics,  and  in  1804  Formations  IS  Movements  of  Cavalry. — Ed. 
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setter.*  He  died  July,  1830,  aged  seventy-nine  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  on  Boston  Common. 

Of  Temple  glass  we  know  but  little;  for  very  few  pieces 
can  have  been  turned  out,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  most 
of  these  must  have  disappeared.  From  fragments  of  glass 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  oven  we  know  that  the 
output,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  of  a  greenish 
hue;  and,  from  other  sources,  that  bottles,  as  well  as  some 
decanters,  were  made.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  relative 
of  Hewes  claimed  to  have  a  decanter  made  by  him.  A  few 
years  ago,  further,  there  stood  on  the  mantel  of  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  hotel  in  New  Ipswich  a  large,  round,  greenish 
bottle  of  what  was  asserted  to  be  Temple  glass.  It  held 
about  three  gallons  and  was  well  shaped  but  the  glass  was 
;  clouded,  and,  scattered  through  it,  were  grains  of  sand.  It 
may  be  there  today  if  some  collector  has  not  carried  it 
away. 

The  tumbler  shown  in  the  illustration  the  owner  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  Temple  glass,  for  it  was  for  very  many  years 
!  in  possession  of  a  Temple  family,  and  was  always  referred 

*“Hewes’  liniment  was  well  known.  Wm.  Montague  relates  that  Hewes  once 
said  to  him,  ‘I  made  this  liniment  and  the  bottle  it  is  in.’  ” — Henry  Ames  Blood, 
as  above.  This  bottle  was,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Boston  fadtory,  alluded 
to  in  a  previous  footnote. — Ed. 


to  as  the  Temple  tumbler.  The  piece  is  of  the  greenish  hue 
of  Temple  glass,  and,  as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  crude  in  both  shape  and  texture.  The  material 
would  seem,  in  short,  to  be  nothing  rarer  than  an  ordinary 
grade  of  window  glass.  This,  however,  is  a  point  in  favor  of 
our  specimen.*  Yet  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken;  and  tradition, 
like  glass,  is  often  badly  warped  in  the  making.  If  any  one 
claims  to  possess  a  specimen  of  Temple  glass  we  should 
examine  its  pedigree  with  the  utmost  care  and,  even  in  the 
face  of  an  apparently  complete  chain  of  evidence,  we 
should  maintain  the  right  to  doubt. 

The  glass  collector  is  advised  to  preserve  a  similar  con¬ 
servatism  of  judgment,  and  to  view  this  brief  historical 
resume  rather  as  assurance  of  the  non-existence  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  Temple  glass  than  as  an  encouragement  to  seek 
them.  Greenness  is  a  common  characteristic  of  much 
glass  other  than  that  of  Temple.  So,  too,  is  crudity  of 
form  and  texture. f 

*As  there  were  only  two  firings,  both  failures,  at  the  Temple  fadtory,  it  would 
seem,  on  second  thought,  extremely  doubtful  that  this  tumbler  is  Temple 
glass. — L.  F.  B. 

fThe  material  for  this  article  was  compiled  from  the  History  of  Temple,  N.  H., 
by  Henry  Ames  Blood  (Boston,  i860),  and  from  the  Granite  State  Magazine  for 
January,  1907. — L.  F.  B. 


A  Note  on  English  Glass 


Glass-Making  in  England.  By  Harry  J.  Powell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company;  183  pages  with  index;  73  illustrations.  Price,  $10.00. 

\X7HETHER°r  not  the  modern  development  of  glass  making  in 
^  '  that  country  would  have  been  different  had  the  Roman  in¬ 
vader  omitted  the  Island  of  Britain  from  his  itinerary  is  doubtless  a 
question  of  purely  academic  importance.  In  any  event,  while 
little  or  no  glass  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  in  England 
during  the  period  of  Roman  occupation,  much,  evidently  was 
imported  from  the  ancient  centres  of  the  glass  industry, — a  faCt 
attested  by  the  generous  residue  left  for  the  enlightenment  of 
latter  day  archaeologists.  Whatever  its  origins,  however,  glass¬ 
making  in  England  was  already  a  very  ancient  industry  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  many  another  art  in 
which  the  English  eventually  excelled,  it  was  not  until  foreign 
workmen  were  brought  in  to  share  the  secrets  of  their  skill  with 
native  artisans,  that  the  Island’s  glass  products  became  dis¬ 
tinguished.  This  process  of  transfusion  was  aCtive  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  bore  full  fruit  in  the 
eighteenth. 

These  generalizations  Mr.  Powell  supports  with  ample  citations 
from  documents.  He  quotes,  too,  liberally  from  contemporary 
notes  as  to  the  materials  which  entered  into  the  making  of  early 
glass,  the  technique  of  their  utilization,  and  the  terminology 
used  to  identify  different  processes  and  different  items  of  manu¬ 
facturing  apparatus. 

Two  chapters  of  sure  interest  to  collectors  are  the  one  which 
deals  with  English  drinking  glasses  and  that  which  discusses 
bottles.  Both  are  accurate  in  their  statement,  judicious  in  their 
scholarship,  and  well  clarified  in  the  selection  of  their  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  treatment  of  drinking  glasses  particularly  will  leave 
the  reader  well  fortified  against  snap  judgments.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  upshot,  the  author  very  frankly  states  that,  in  the  case 
of  glass,  some  knowledge  of  its  family  connections  are  essential 
to  certitude. 

Here  is  a  thirteenth  century  direction  for  making  bottles: 
“If  you  wish  to  make  bottles,  this  do.  When  you  have  gathered 
some  hot  glass  on  the  end  of  the  blowing-tube  and  blown  it  in 


the  form  of  a  large  bladder,  swing  the  tube,  with  the  glass 
appended  to  it,  beyond  your  head  as  if  you  intended  to  throw  it, 
and  the  neck  will  be  stretched  by  this  aCtion;  then  separate  it 
with  a  wet  stick  and  put  it  in  the  annealing  furnace.”  It  sounds 
easy,  but  probably  is  far  otherwise.  The  bottles  thus  produced 
were  the  plump,  chunky,  brown  or  green  affairs  whose  amiable 
rotundity  bespeaks  comfort  and  good  cheer.  From  such  bottles 
wine  was  served  on  the  table  until  the  advent  of  port  necessitated 
the  substitution  of  clear  glass  decanters  so  as  to  show  the  color 
of  the  wine  within. 

To  other  items  of  glass  than  drinking  glasses,  bottles  and 
decanters — particularly  those  very  early  and  quite  modern — Mr. 
Powell  devotes  little  space.  Close  to  a  hundred  pages  of  the  book 
are  given  over  to  a  careful  historical  record,  first  of  the  old  Lon¬ 
don  glass  houses,  then  of  the  Provincial  establishments  such  as 
those  in  the  districts  of  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Stourbridge  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  (of  which  Stourbridge  supplied  the  workmen  for  the 
earliest  Waterford  plant). 

Chapters  follow  on  Colored  Glass,  on  Flint  Glass,  on  Cut  Glass, 
in  which  England  excelled  from  1750-1810,  on  the  so-called 
Excise  Period ,  under  whose  regime  of  imbecile  taxation  the  glass 
industry  was  impaired  in  England  and  killed  in  Ireland.  There 
is  a  chapter  of  excellent  historical  data  concerning  the  glass 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  and 
another  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  notes  ol  the  manager  of 
a  Flint  Glass  works. 

Evidently  enough  we  have  in  this  book  a  somewhat  disjointed 
method,  a  collection  rather  than  a  sequence  of  parts.  We 
have  no  sprightly  excursions  into  the  field  of  literature  or  of 
historical  anecdote.  Unity  the  book  possesses  in  a  large  way.  Co¬ 
herence,  in  the  sense  of  unbroken  flow  of  narration,  or  ot  closely 
associated  links,  it  lacks.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  faCt  that 
the  author  was  a  busy  man  and  that  he  died  before  his  work  was 
off  the  press.  He  has  offered,  however,  a  mine  of  information, 
which  will  make  Glass-Making  in  England  always  rank  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative  text  essential  to  the  completeness  of  any  industrial 
library. 
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Figs.  /  and  2  —  Triple  Top  Card  Table  (c.  1735). 

When  the  tops  are  opened  a  spring  releases  a  desk  cabinet  which  suddenly  rises  into  view.  Hence  the  name  “harlequin  furniture.’’  The  cabinet  drawers  are 
blocked  and  veneered. 


The  “Block- Front”  in  England 

By  Herbert  Cescinsky 


THE  Editor,  together  with  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer, 
has  introduced  me  to  a  new  term,  that  of  “block- 
Iront,”  which,  while  appearing  to  have  a  definite 
significance  in  America,  has  little  or  none  in  England. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  expression  has  no  meaning  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Frankly,  for  one,  I  should 
have  used  it  in  my  books  had  I  thought  of  it,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  in  English  furniture,  though  by  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  is,  apparently,  in  what  we  know  as 
Colonial  pieces.  That  is  to  say,  shortly,  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feature,  but  not  with  the  name  used  to 
describe  it. 

I  need  hardly  point  out,  to  an  American,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  claims  of  Columbus,  Vespucci  or  Cabot  as  to 
the  discovery  ot  the  American  continent,  it  is  the  Dutch 
who  were  its  earliest  and  most  effective  settlers.  I  ignore 
here  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  for  the  moment; 
as,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  Dutch  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
what  we  know,  at  the  present  day,  as  typical  American 
furniture.  1  he  Dutch  always  were  more  clannish,  to  coin 
an  expression  for  a  new  situation,  than  the  English  Pil¬ 
grims,  and  brought  with  them  their  household  goods  and 
chattels  wherever  they  settled.  Thus  we  find  a  strong 
similarity  between  the  typical  American  furniture,  such 
as  we  are  considering  here,  and  that  of  South  Africa  of  the 
older  generation.  1  ou  have,  or  had,  New  Amsterdam;  the 


early  Dutch  settlers,  under  Van  Riebeek,  founded  a  new 
Holland  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Everywhere  these  old 
Dutchmen  left  their  mark,  in  names  of  towns  or  of  fami¬ 
lies,  on  America,  Africa,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Tas¬ 
mania;  and,  in  England  at  least,  on  the  furniture  styles  of 
the  later  seventeenth  century. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  all  somewhat  analagous  to  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  average  cultured  Englishman,  as  an  item 
of  information,  that  England  was  settled  by  the  Danes, 
the  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  and  that  the  Battle  of  Has¬ 
tings  was  fought  in  1066,  but  this  early  Dutch  influence  is 
one  of  those  well-known  items  of  information  which  are 
lost  sight  of,  too  frequently,  in  tracing  the  development  of 
American  furniture  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  block-front,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  has  its  origin 
in  Holland,  and  there  are  constructional  reasons  for  pre¬ 
suming  this  to  be  the  faCt.  Before  proceeding  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  feature  itself,  and  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  facft  that  none  of  the  pieces  shown  here 
are,  even  remotely,  of  American  origin,  these  constructional 
peculiarities  must  be  described  and  emphasized. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer,  in  his  article  in 
Anti ques  for  May  of  last  year,*  states  definitely  that  these 
block-fronts  in  American  furniture  are  not  built  up  from 
*Vol.  i,  p.  203. 
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Figs.  3  and  4 — Toilet  Glass  and  Bureau  (c.  ijio ) 

Veneered  in  English  walnut.  The  illustrations  show  the  case  both  open  and  shut  to  display  the  blocking  of  the  drawers.  The  mirror  shows  disintegration:  it 
is  rarely  that  perfect  mirrors  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  are  found.  Owned  by  Lord  Newton  of  Lyme. 


pieces,  but  are  cut  from  the  solid  wood.  Without  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  examining  American  examples — the  Pendleton 
collection  in  Providence  is  especially  rich  in  such — I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  he  is  mistaken  in  this  assertion,  and  for  the 
reason  that  such  method  is  not  construCtionally  good. 
Take  a  front,  for  example,  twelve  inches  in  length  by  four 
in  height.  In  a  bold  example  this  would  be  cut  from  a 
block  of  wood  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  You  cannot 
season  such  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  normal  period  of  time; 
what  you  do  is  simply  to  case-harden  it;  that  is,  you 
season,  or  seal  against  atmospheric  effects,  the  outside 
only.  When  you  cut  this  to  shape  (as  you  do  when  you 
make  a  “block-front”)  you  penetrate  the  wood  to  such  a 
degree  that  an  unseasoned  surface  must  be  exposed,  and 
the  piece  will  certainly  warp  or  split.  It  is  safer  and  better 
to  laminate  it  in  layers  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
either  cutting  the  shape  with  a  band-saw,  in  the  modern 
manner,  or  hollowing  it  out  with  a  rounded  plane  in  the 
older  fashion  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  im¬ 
portant  point,  however,  is  that,  whether  cut  from  the 
solid  block  or  laminated  in  thicknesses,  the  front  must  be 
veneered,  as  the  wood,  on  the  hollow  ends,  will  be  end- 
grain,  and  will  shade  very  badly  if  the  front  be  polished. 


This  will  be  evident,  at  once,  to  a  praCHcai  cabinet-maker. 

In  this  art  of  veneering  shaped  surfaces,  the  Dutch 
workmen  were  supreme,  and  their  methods  were  utterly 
unknown  in  England  much  before  1685  at  the  earliest. 
After  that  date,  the  Dutch  workmen  who  came  over  with 
William  III  had  settled  in  numbers  in  the  East  Anglian 
counties  of  England,  and,  as  they  worked  side  by  side  with 
the  English  makers,  their  methods  could  not  well  be  kept 
secret.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  even  a 
slight  practical  knowledge  that,  to  veneer  one  of  these 
boldly-swept  fronts  involves  laying  a  veneer  in  a  state  of 
great  strain.  Good  gluing  was,  therefore,  essential.  To  get 
the  glue  to  adhere,  it  must  be  used  nearly  cold,  and  a  very 
hot  caul  applied  and  handscrewed  down.  If  the  glue  be 
used  hot,  the  veneer  will  swell  before  the  caul  can  be 
secured,  and  the  glue  will  set  before  the  corresponding  con¬ 
traction  can  take  place;  with  the  result  that  the  veneer  will 
crack  after  a  while. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  caul,  which  must  be  forced 
down  with  an  exadtly  even  pressure  over  the  whole  of  a 
shaped  surface,  should  be  the  exaft  counterpart  of  such 
shaping.  If  the  front  be  cut  with  the  saw,  the  piece  which 
falls  away  will  be  almost  a  counterpart,  but  not  quite,  as 
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the  saw  thickness,  in  cutting,  will  take  away  some  of  the 
wood.  If  the  front  be  made  with  the  plane— which  was  the 
original  method  of  the  early  eighteenth  century — no  coun¬ 
terpart  will  be  left.  The  Dutchmen  had  the  secret  of  using 
a  bag  filled  with  hot  silver  sand,  which  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  the  shape  required.  This  is  the  only  caul 
possible  with  boldly-shaped  surfaces,  and  though  a  matter 
of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  modern 
cabinet  shop, it  may 
be  imagined  that, 
with  workmen  un¬ 
accustomed  to  ve¬ 
neering  at  all,  as  in 
the  oak  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  hit 
upon  this  secret. 

English  furniture 
has  many  examples 
to  show  that,  once 
the  intricacies  of 
complicatedveneer- 
ing  were  mastered, 
the  English  crafts¬ 
man  was  not  one 
whit  behind  his 
Dutch  teacher.  He 
even  outran  his 
master.  Not  only 
could  he  veneer  sur¬ 
faces  which  were 
shaped  the  one 
way,  but  even  two- 
way  shaping,  such 
as  the  bombe  front, 
had  no  difficulties 
for  him.  The  Dutch 
influence,  however, 
is  always  suggested 
by  these  block- 
fronts,  where  they 
occur  in  early  ex¬ 
amples;  although 
much  of  this  work 
may  have  been 
wrought  by  Eng¬ 
lish  hands. 

In  Figures  1  and 
2  are  shown  two 
viewsof  an  interest¬ 
ing  mahogany  triple-top  card  table  of  about  the  year  1735. 
When  the  three  tops  are  opened,  a  concealed  spring  releases 
a  box  fitted  with  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  causing  it  to 
fly  upwards;  hence  the  name  “harlequin  furniture”  which 
was  used,  in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  to  describe  pieces 
of  this  kind.  The  middle  drawers  in  this  piece  are  shaped  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  American  block-front  furniture, 
those  at  each  end,  as  a  variation,  being  cut  to  an  inverted 
ogee  shape.  All  are  veneered.  The  cabriole  legs  have  the 


Fig.  5 —  Bureau  Cabinet  or  Secretary  ( c .  1700) 

Veneered  with  pollarded  olive  wood  in  rich  effect.  All  interior  drawers  show  the  block  front.  Owned 
by  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth ,  Bart. 


peculiar  strong  Dutch  form,  shaped  on  the  outside  faces, 
but  nearly  straight  on  the  inside.  At  a  later  date  the  Dutch¬ 
men  themselves  debased  this  form  by  making  legs  with  a 
preposterous  curvature,  which  robbed  the  cabriole  form  of 
its  earlier  strength  and  grace. 

Figure  5  is  veneered  with  pollarded  olive  wood, sometimes 
ignorantly  referred  to  as  Maza-wood,  and  while  of  Eng¬ 
lish  workmanship, 
has  the  strongly 
marked  D  u  t  c  h 
characteristics 
which  much  of  this 
early  veneered  fur¬ 
niture  exhibits.  All 
the  inside  drawer 
fronts  are“  blocked” 
and  the  veneering 
of  the  two  above 
the  columns  of  the 
upper  part  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

Somewhat  later 
in  date,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  is  the  pret¬ 
ty  toilet  glass  from 
Lyme  Park  in  Che¬ 
shire,  two  views  of 
which  are  shown  in 
Figures  3  and  4. 
The  veneer  is  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  on  all 
surfaces.  The  illus¬ 
trations  speak  for 
themselves.  All 
these  are  typical 
English  examples  of 
the  block-front,  al¬ 
though  none  pos¬ 
sess  the  exaggera¬ 
ted  form  found  in 
the  true  Dutch 
specimens. 

The  hollowed 
front  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  after  the  end 
of  the  Chippendale 
era.  1 1  survives, 
although  not  so 
easily  recognizable, 
in  many  of  the  side¬ 
boards  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton.  Figure  6,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  this  block-front,  scmewhat  sobered  down, 
it  is  true,  but  still  unmistakable.  There  is  one  marked 
distinction  between  the  early  examples  and  these  of  later 
date,  however;  the  backs  of  the  drawer-fronts  are  cut  to 
correspond  with  the  fronts.  It  was  felt,  doubtless,  that  the 
true  block-front  was  somewhat  clumsy  in  appearance 
when  the  drawer  was  opened.  The  late  appearance  of  this 
detail  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  dove- 


Fig.  6 — Sideboard  of  True  Hepplewhite  Period  ( c .  1785) 

The  earlier  blocking  has  here  become  modified  into  long  curves,  the  piece,  however,  shows  the  persistence  of  the  block  front  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Owned  by  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth,  Bart. 


Fig.  7. —  Commode  in  Hepplewhite  Style  ( c .  1785) 

Veneered  with  “hare  wood”  and  inlaid  with  marquetrie.  Owned  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Reigate. 
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tails  in  a  drawer-front  shaped  on  both  sides,  but  the  trick 
of  rising  the  piece  which  fell  from  the  saw  as  a  “saddle” 
must  have  been  discovered  very  quickly.  1  bus  in  this 
charmingly  simple  sideboard,  the  drawer-fronts  are  cut  to 
the  same  sweep  inside  and  out,  yet  it  is  still  the  earlier 
block-front  in  thin  disguise. 

Of  how  veneering  developed  on  complicated  lines  in  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  examples  sufficient 
to  fill  a  book  could  be  cited.  I  will  close  with  one  (Figure  7) 
a  commode  in  the  style  of  Hepplewhite,  in  his  “French” 
manner,  veneered  with  “hare-wood”  (sycamore  stained 

Note — It  would  be  fair  neither  to  Mr.  Cescinsky  nor  to  the  discussion 
of  block-fronts  to  allow  his  article  to  pass  without  some  additional  words 
of  editorial  explanation  and  comment.  Antiques  has  devoted  consider¬ 
able  space  to  American  block-front  furniture  and  to  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  origins.  Mr.  Dyer  started  the  rumpus  in  his  discussion  of  John 
Goddard,  published  in  Antiques  for  May,  1922,*  in  which  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  block-front  is  a  purely  American  device  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  ever  came  from  England  or  the  Continent. 

The  validity  of  this  opinion  has  been  questioned,  particularly  since 
Percy  Macquoid  in  his  English  Furniture  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  44)  illustrates  and 
mentions  a  desk  with  a  “tubbed  and  recessed”  front,  which  is,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  identical  with  the  simple  forms  of  blocking  found  in 
New  England  examples.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  however,  suggestsf 
that  such  pieces,  where  they  occur  in  England,  are  probably  monuments 
to  the  homecoming  of  some  Tory  family  during,  or  after,  the  War  of  t-he 
Revolution. 

It  was  in  part  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  surmise  of  Mr.  Lockwood’s, 
and  therewithal  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  opinion  as  to  block-fronts  abroad,  that 
Antiques  requested  Mr.  Cescinsky  to  contribute  a  few  notes  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  topic.  The  resultseems  to  leave  small  groundfor  doubt 
that  both  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Dyer  are  entirely  correct. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  Mr.  Macquoid  would,  assuredly,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  more  interest  in  a  type  which,  as  a  matter  of  fadt,  he  dismisses 
with  little  more  than  a  word,  and  Mr.  Cescinsky,  in  the  present  article, 
would  give  evidence  of  a  more  intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  with  it. 
But,  as  he  remarks  in  a  personal  letter,  “their  presence  (block-fronts) 
is  always  a  certain  indication  of  Dutch  origin.” 

Mr.  Cescinsky,  it  will  further  be  observed,  sweeps  into  one  general 
classification  what  American  collectors  are  rather  careful  to  differentiate 
as  “swell-front,”  “serpentine-front,”  and  “block-front.”  Where  the  con¬ 
structional  process  is  that  of  veneering  a  built-up  core,shaped  in  various 
deviations  from  a  single  plane,  the  general  classification  is  entirely  suffi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory.  The  interesting  faift  remains,  however,  that  the 
peculiar  and  national  characteristic  of  the  American  block-front,  which 
conspicuously  distinguishes  it  from  swell  or  scrolled  forms,  is  its  de¬ 
velopment  from  a  single  piece  of  wood  and  its  avoidance  of  the  use  of 
veneer.  Indeed,  an  American  block-front  which  exhibits  indications  of 
applied  carving  or  doweled  blocks  usuallys  calls  for  special  remark. 

The  accompanying  detail  illustration  from  the  drawer  of  a  Newport 
mahogany  dresser  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  is  meant  by  blocking 
and  how  the  form  was  wrought  in  solid  wood.  Somehow  or  other  in  this, 
and  in  innumerable  other  like  pieces,  the  difficulties  of  seasoning  were 
overcome  and  the  problem  of  treating  end  grain  so  as  to  avoid  excessive 
discoloration  was  satisfactorily  solved.  Mortality  of  block-fronts  through 
splitting  of  the  unevenly  seasoned  surfaces  appears  not  to  be  notably 
high. 

Had  an  American  cabinet  maker  produced  the  pieces  illustrated  in 
Figures  2,  3,  and  4,  of  Mr.  Cescinsky’s  article,  he  would,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly,  have  worked  the  shaped  drawer  fronts  from  the  solid  wood  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  veneering.  The  “burl”  effeCts  in  Figure  5  are  naturally 
procurable  only  by  means  of  veneer.  Figure  6  would,  in  America  as  else¬ 
where,  normally  be  produced  by  means  of  veneering.  Figure  7  is  less 
readily  classifiable. 

Differences  in  terminology,  however,  may  have  here  a  passing  word. 
Some  authorities  might  speak  of  the  examples  illustrated  in  Figure  6  and 
Figure  7  as  showing  serpentine  fronts.  They  are,  however,  better  char¬ 
acterized  as  swell,  or  scroll,  fronted.  In  America  such  fronts,  whether  con¬ 
cave  or  convex,  are  quite  likely  to  be  built  up  of  successive  layers,  which 

*Vol.  I,  p.  203. 
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with  oxide  ot  iron)  and  inlaid  with  delicate  swags  and 
paterae  ot  holly.  This  example  will  serve  to  show  to  the 
practical  cabinet-maker,  the  strides  which  were  made  in 
complicated  veneering,  towards  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  craftsmen  of  England  boldly 
attacked  difficulties  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  overcoming 
them;  and,  incidentally,  laid  the  foundation  for  much  of  the 
woodworking  knowledge  which  we,  at  the  present  day, 
accept  as  a  legacy  from  the  years  gone  by,  often  without  a 
word  ot  thanks,  spoken  or  even  implied. 


are  outwardly  covered  with  veneer.  The  familiar  serpentine  front  of  dress¬ 
ers  and  desks,  which  is  really  but  a  modified  form  of  blocking,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cabinet  maker  ust  ally  cut  in  the  solid  wood.  Of  this  an  excellent 
example  appearsin  Antiques  for  March,  1922.*  American  cabinetmakers 
were,  very  evidently,  acquainted  with  veneer  and  its  application.  Yet 
they  were  far  more  chary  of  its  use  than  were  their  overseas  brethren. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  been  prone  to  the  utilization  of  elaborate 
inlays.  A  simple  and  sober  taste  on  the  part  of  the  American  colonists 
may  account  for  the  latter  tendency.  A  special  regard  for  solidity,  serv¬ 
iceability,  and  practicality — characteristic  of  pioneer  days — may  account 
for  the  former. 

Just  how  much  illuminating  fire  is  discoverable  back  of  all  this  dis- 
cussional  smoke  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  student  of 
furniture  will,  however,  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cescinsky  on  at  least  two 
counts;  first,  the  crystalline  clarity  of  his  observations  on  veneering 
processes;  second,  the  transfer  from  England  to  the  Continent  of  our 
hunting  ground  for  the  origins  of  the  block  front. — The  Editor. 

*Vol.  I.  p.  121. 


Fig.  8 —  Detail  of  Block  Front 


This,"  the  most  elaborately  wrought  example  of  Newport  cabinet  making 
which  has  yet  come  to  light,  shows  an  upper  drawer  front  with  two  shells  in 
relief  and  one  (  in  the  center)  depressed.  This  front  is  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  wood,  which  is  further  elaborated  by  the  latticed  spandrels.  No 
veneering  is  used.  The  fronts  of  the  side  drawers  are  similarly  produced  from 
a  single  block  of  mahogany.  The  piece  from  which  this  enlarged  detail  is 
taken  was  published  in  Antiques  for  September,  1922  (Vol.  II,  p.  ill). 
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Notes  on  Master  Hubard 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

Note  —  The  illustrations  are  from  the  collection  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  and  are  used  by 
courtesy  of  Henry  W.  Belknap.  The  silhouettes  of  the  members  of  the  Mack  family  are  inscribed 
on  the  back:  “Cut  with  Scissors  by  Master  Hubard  Without  Drawing  or  Machine;  at  the 
Gallery  of  Cuttings  and  Panharmonic  Concert  Room.” 


A  LAS,  I  have  none  in  my  own  collection,  but  then, 
they  are  rare,  these  profile  busts  and  “whole 
JL  lengths”  in  unrelieved  black  or  touched  with 
bronze;  these  shadowy  groups  or  silhouettes  of  “favorite 
animals”  cut  by  the  celebrated  Master  Hubard  a  century 
ago.  I  have  none,  but  they  are  always  on  the  horizon  of  my 
hopes,  and  besides,  since  once  I  missed  by  only  a  few  hours 
a  quaint  pair,  busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman  delicately 
gilded,  precisely  what  I  needed  to  fill  a  certain  space  on 
my  silhouette  wall,  I  feel  that  my  much-believed-in  law 
of  collecting  compensations,  will  bring  me  another  happy 
couple  on  some  day  of  antique  good  fortune. 

LIndoubtedly  all  of  you  lovers  of  these  dear  shadows  of 
the  past  have  read,  in  Mrs.  E.  Nevil  Jackson’s  History  of 
Silhouettes ,  of  the  early  career  of  this  boy  prodigy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her,  “he  began  his  freehand  scissor-work  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen.”  (Later,  in  her  Alphabetical  List  she 
gives  the  age  as  twelve.)  She  also  credits  him  with  having 
cut  the  portrait  of  the  little  Princess  Victoria  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  Palace  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  a  happening  quite 
impossible  unless  he  returned  to  England  to  do  so,  for 
Victoria  was  born  in  1819,  and  Master  Hubard  was 
gaily  cutting  silhouettes  in  New  York  in  1824,  reaching 
America,  so  Mr.  Hart  wrote  in  The  Outlook  a  number  of 
years  ago,  “within  a  few  days  of  Lafayette’s  arrival.” 

With  your  permission,  I  think  I  will  quote  the  adver¬ 
tisement  Mrs.  Jackson  instances  in  her  book;  quote  so 
that  you  may  compare  it  for  yourself  with  some  old 
ones  which  I  have  just  found  in  The  Co¬ 
lumbian  Centinel ,  that  cherished  Boston 
journal  of  mine. 

“Facing  the  George  Hotel,  Galway. 

Entrance,  376,  High  Street. 

The  Papyrolomia  of  the  celebrated  Master  Hubard. 

Little  John,  the  Muffin  Man. 

[Then  follows  a  rough  wood  block 
representing  a  grotesque  figure.] 

Collection  of  accurate  Delineations  of  Flowers, 

Trees,  Perspective  Views;  Architectural,  Military, 

Sporting  Pieces;  Family  Groups;  Portraits  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Individuals,  etc.;  Elegantly  Mounted 
Pictures  and  Backgrounds,  by  W.  G.  Wall,  Esqre., 

Dublin,  together  with  7  grand  Oriental  Paintings 
of  the  most  celebrated  views  of  North  America, 
taken  on  the  spot  by  eminent  British  artists.* 

Admission  1/ 

For  which  money  each  visitor  is  to  receive  a 
correCt  likeness  in  Bust,  cut  in  20  seconds,  without 
drawing  or  machine,  by  sight  alone,  and  simply 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  by  a  boy  of  14.  Those  who 

*For  an  account  of  Wall  and  his  paintings,  see 
Antiques  for  July,  1923  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  18). 


are  averse  to  sitting  for  the  Likeness  are  presented  with  some  small 
specimen  of  the  youthful  artist’s  talents. 

Likenesses  both  in  ink  and  in  colours. 

Style  from  7s.  6d.  up  by  artists.  Frames  in  Gilt. 

Visitors  are  enabled  to  return  to  the  Gallery  by  introducing  a  Stranger. 

Open  from  10  till  Dusk. 

The  above  is  from  an  old  handbill. 

Follows  the  first  advertisement  in  The  Columbian 
Centinel  of  November  16th,  1825: 

Exhibition 
of  the 

Panharmonicum 

and 

Papyrotomia 
at  the 

Hubard  Gallery 

Julien  Hall  is  open  daily,  from  11  till  2,  and 
from  half  past  6  till  half  past  9  o’clock. 

The  Panharmonicum  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  musical  mechanism, 
which,  in  itself,  performs  a  delightful  concert,  on  206  instruments,  and 
is  allowed  by  connoisseurs  to  execute  in  the  finest  possible  style,  the  most 
sublime  compositions  of  the  greatest  masters. 

The  Papyrotomia,  or  Hubard  Gallery,  is  a  splendid  collection  of  Cut¬ 
tings  in  Paper,  the  productions  of  Master  Hubard,  a  boy  who  possesses 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  delineating  every  objeCt  in  Nature  or  Art,  simply 
with  a  pair  of  common  scissors. 

Admission  50  cents,  which  entitles  the  Visitor  to  see  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  obtain  a  correCt  iikeness,  cut  with  scissors  in  20  seconds,  by 
Master  Hubard  without  drawing  or  machine,  or  any  kind  of  outline. 

Visitors  will,  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  book,  kept  at  the  Gallery, 
have  the  privilege  of  returning,  either  by  paying  25  cents,  or  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  Friend. 

Whole  length  Portraits  taken  in  any  position  or  avocation;  Family 
Groups;  Likenesses  of  Animals,  Carriages,  etc., 
either  in  plain  cuttings  or  elegantly  bronzed. 

A  few  season  tickets  will  be  issued  at  42c.  each. 

Now  comparisons  may  be  odious; 
but  they  are  frequently  interesting 
and  most  informing.  The  Centinel' s 
advertisement  clearly  proves  that  Vic¬ 
toria  could  hardly  have  been  more 
than  five  years  old  (her  birthday  being 
May  24th,  1819)  when  her  profile  was 
cut  by  Master  Hubard,  since  in  1825 
he  had  already  been  many  months  in 
this  country;  also  that  1833,  the  date 
given  in  The  History  of  Silhouettes  as 
marking  his  American  arrival,  is  several 
years  too  late.  I  was,  moreover,  intrigued 
by  the  term,  “Papyrolomia”  which, 
Mrs.  Jackson  writes,  is  “a  terrible  word, 
which  doubtless  had  its  uses  in  whetting 
the  appetite  of  the  public  by  mystifying 
them,  and  suggesting  terrible  adven¬ 
tures.”  In  every  case  in  the  Centinel 
advertisements  the  word  is  written, 


Fig.  /  —  Dr.  Oliver  Hubbard,  Salem 
Silhouette  by  Master  Hubard. 
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Fig.  2  —  A  Member  of  the  Mack. 
Family,  Salem 
Silhouette  bv  Master  Hubard. 


“ papyrotomia ,”  a  far 
more  probable  combi- 
bination,  for  the  two 
Greek  words  which 
are  its  foundation  sig¬ 
nify  “paper”  and“  to 
cut.”  But  these  are 
mere  fleeting  imper¬ 
fections  in  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  whole.  I  am  the 
last  to  decry  Mrs. 
Jackson’s  work,  which 
is  always  engaging  and 
often  instructive. 

Mr.  Hart  speaks  of 
Hubard’s  being  well 
press-agented,  “ad¬ 
roitly  put  forward  by 
newspaper  s.”  N  o 
doubt  he  was.  Still, 
in  the  New  York 
Spectator  of  the  same 
(approximate)  date  I 
have  been  unable  to 
find  such  prominence 
accorded  him.  Adver¬ 
tisements  there  were 
in  plenty:  The  Skaneateles  Female  Boarding  School,  An  Un¬ 
precedented  Method  of  Purifying  Feathers, Blackwood' s  Mag¬ 
azine,  but  no  trace  of  James  Hubard,  profilist  and  prodigy. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hubard  made  a  real  sensation 
in  Boston.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Centinel ,  on  the 
editorial  page,  a  place  usually  devoted  to  scathing  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  following  little 
comment  is  printed:  “We  notice  with  satisfaction  the 
extension  of  a  liberal  patronage  to  the  exhibitions  ot 
Master  Hubard  at  his  elegant  Room  at  the  corner  of 
Congress  and  Milk  Streets.  His  skill  in  producing  instant 
and  correCt  Profiles  with  the  use  of  a  pair  of  scissors  only 
has  been  highly  and  deservedly  extolled.  The  Gallery  also 
contains  an  excellent  Panharmonicum,  composed  of  over 
200  instruments,  and  other  exhibitions  well-worthy  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  curious.” 

The  first  advertisement  was  repeated,  with  slight 
alterations,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  and,  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  a  “Concert  on  the  Panharmonicum  and  a 
Grand  Promenade”  was  advertised.  (How  could  I  ever 
have  thought  of  early  -nineteenth  century  Boston  as  a 
dour  and  cheerless  place?)  And  on  December  twentv- 
lourth  there  were  great  rejoicings:  Puritan  prejudices 
against  Christmas  had  evidently  been  forgotten,  for  the 
notice  reads:  “The  Hubard  Gallery  of  Cuttings,  Julien 
Hall,  Milk  Street,  is  now  handsomely  decorated  with 
evergreens.  A  fine  large  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
cut  by  blaster  Hubard,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  decora¬ 
tions,  with  a  whole  length  figure  of  Lafayette  and  DeWitt 
Clinton,  both  taken  from  life  by  Master  H.,  and  allowed 
striking  likenesses.  These  additional  attractions  will 
continue  during  Christmas  week.  Catalogues  of  the 
Cuttings  and  a  list  of  the  musical  compositions  may  be 
had  of  the  doorkeeper  for  six  cents  each.” 


On  January  eleventh  it  was  advertised  that  the  Gallery 
would  shortly  close  and  the  Papyrotomia  and  the  Pan¬ 
harmonicum  “be  removed  to  the  South.”  “Those  who 
intend  to  complete  their  family  collection  of  profiles,  are 
invited  to  visit  Julien  Hall,  opposite  the  bottom  of  Federal 
Street  as  early  as  possible.  The  Hall  is  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  forms  a  delightful  evening  Promenade.  A  Memoir  of 
Master  Hubard  with  the  catalogues  for  6}f  cents.” 

But  it  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  that  themost 
interesting  Hubard  tribute  was  published;  in  the  “Fount 
Extra”  (the  “Fount”  being  the  name  of  the  Centinel' s 
poet’s  corner)  were  printed, 

LINES 

Addressed  to  Master  Hubard 
on  visiting  his 
Gallery  of  Cuttings. 

What  though  denied  the  pencil’s  aid, 

The  magic  tint  of  light  and  shade. 

Yet,  Hubard,  yet,  ’tis  yours  to  trace 
The  living  lineaments  of  the  face. 

As  each  acuter  line  you  feel. 

To  point  the  well-conducted  Steel, 

To  fashion  with  unerring  eye, 

And  with  the  boasted  Chissel  vie. 

Called  forth  by  thy  creative  wand. 

The  summoned  shapes  before  us  stand; 

To  Nature  true  with  spirit  fraught, 

In  “paper  statuary”  wrought: 

Imbodied  by  thy  plastic  power, 

Behold  the  emblem  of  an  hour, 

The  fragrant  nursling  of  the  earth — 

The  garden’s  pride  fresh  springs  to  birth; 

To  feast  with  new  delight  the  eyes, 

See  Love’s  luxurious  image  rise: 

See  Towers  and  Temples  swell  to  view, 

And  trees  put  on  their  dress  anew; 

Cities  and  crowded  marts  appear, 

And  spires  to  Heaven  their  summits  rear. 

See  group  on  group  their  call  obey, 

Start  into  life  and  own  thy  sway; 

The  Huntsman  horsed — the  impatient  steed — 

The  rural  sport — the  rival  speed — 

The  instinbfive  hound — the  bounding  chase — 

The  measured  course — the  finished  race — 

The  dogs  let  loose — the  stag  at  bay — 

The  pack’s  full  cry — and  hark  away. 

See  antique  heads  in  classic  grace, 

The  Roman  brow,  the  Grecian  face. 

The  lady,  delicate  and  prim, 

The  Fop,  most  exquisitely  slim. 

The  politician,  jockey — knave — 

The  Dragon  and  St.  George  the  brave, 

The  Combatant  armed  Cap  a  pee. 

The  mingled  fray  of  cavalry. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Gentleman, 

Scotch  piper  and  the  artisan. 

Equestrian  statue,  fixed,  sedate, 

The  man  of  war,  the  Man  of  State, 

Boxer,  beggar,  gladiator, 

Poet,  Priest  and  Legislator; 

The  pastime  throng,  the  gazing  ring, 

The  Monarch,  every  inch  a  King; 

In  perfect  miniature  exprest, 

Himself  of  all  the  drolls  the  best, 

The  laugh  of  all  the  laughing  crew, 

See  Dr.  Syntax  full  in  view. 
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— And  Him  behold,  though  last,  not  least, 

Amid  the  intellectual  feast; 

The  first  in  Peace,  the  first  in  War — 

And  him  in  glory  next,  the  Star 
In  Freedom’s  radiant  circle  set, 

Our  own  adopted — Lafayette. 

Go  on,  thrice  gifted  youth,  proceed, 

Win  and  enjoy  the  honest  meed, 

A  seat  among  the  Arts  to  claim, 

And  wear  the  wreath  of  well-earned  fame. 

.Almost  a  rhymed  catalogue,  you  see,  of  Hubard’s  cut¬ 
tings;  not  poetry  and  full,  of  course,  of  cliches ,  but  an 
interesting  pidture  of  the  taste  of  the  times.  I  found  my¬ 
self  wondering  just  what  picture  of  Dr.  Syntax  it  was: 
where  the  worthy  parson  sketches  from  Nature,  or 
tumbles  into  the  water,  or  is  attacked  by  the  bull,  or  what. 
It  was  the  high  heyday  of  Rowlandson’s  and  Combe’s 
popularity.  In  1819  Dr.  Syntax' s  Three  Tours  had  reached 
an  eighth  edition,  and  his  vogue  was  not  limited  to  blue 
china  wigs,  race-horses  and  coats; — all  kinds  of  things 
were  named  after  this  early  nineteenth  century  mock- 
hero.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  indication  of  the 
enormous  revival  of  Washington  worship  attendant  upon 
the  second  visit  of  Lafayette.  Blue  china  tells  that  story, 
too. 

But  to  go  back  to  poetry:  although  I  cannot  quote  them, 
other  verses  to  Hubard  were  written.  On  February  18th  I 
find  a  reference  to  “The  Hubard  Prize  Poem.”  “In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Manager  of  the  Hubard 
Gallery ,  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  establishment,  Mr. 
Blake  has  politely  consented  to  deliver  the  Prize  Poem, 
descriptive  of  the  Papyrotomia  and  the  Panharmonicum. 
On  this  occasion  the  cutting  of  profiles  as  well  as  the  usual 
right  of  introducing  a  friend  will  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Poem  will  be  recited  at  eight  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
next.” 

Again  on  the  twenty-fifth  (Boston  evidently  keeping 
up  its  February  traditions  of  slush  and  snow) — “In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  of  many  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  the  recitation  of  the  Hubard  Prize  Poem,  and 
of  the  many  ladies,  who  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  were  unable  to  attend,  Mr.  Blake  has  politely 
consented  to  read  the  poem  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
which  will  be  positively  for  the  last  time.” 

Last  days  really  began  to  be  advertised  with  some  degree 
of  truth  on  March  fourth.  But  the  Gallery  evidently  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  weeks,  and  on  March  twenty-fifth  we  read, 
“New  Music.  The  Boston  Cadet’s  March,  arranged  and 
adapted  to  the  Panharmonicum  by  Marshall  Pratt,  will 
be  performed  this  and  every  subsequent  evening,  during 
the  present  month. 

“Persons  wishing  for  Bronze  Likenesses,  Portraits  in 
Full  Length,  or  the  Likenesses  of  Favorite  Animals,  are 
recommended  to  call  between  the  hours  of  11  and  1,  or 
4  and  5  during  the  day. 

“Those  who  have  objedted  to  sit  to  Master  Hubard  may 
have  their  likenesses  taken  in  an  adjoining  room,  between 
the  hours  of  1 1  and  2,  by  another  protegee  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who  possesses  the  same  rare  talent.”  Alas,  that  we  shall 
never  know  who  this  unnamed  profilist  was! 

The  same  advertisement  was  repeated  March  twenty- 


ninth;  then  silence.  Master  Hubard  had  left  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  he  exhibited  sil¬ 
houettes  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  1826-27-28.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  Sully,  the 
portrait  painter,  he  began  to  try  his  skill  in  oil-painting, 
exhibiting  small,  whole-length  portraits  of  cabinet  size. 
But  it  is  always  pleasant  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
appreciation  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  work  in  Boston  which 
first  elevated  his  aspirations.* 

Master  Hubard  was,  in  fadt,  an  artist  of  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment.  Nor  was  silhouette  cutting  in  his  day  viewed  as 
an  occupation  unworthy  of  high  talent.  If  memory  serves, 
the  great,  albeit  over-rated,  Rembrandt  Peale  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  devoted  much  time  and  ingenuity  to  devising  me¬ 
chanical  means  wherewith  to  speed  the  production  of 
shadow  portraits.  Master  Hubard  prided  himself  upon  the 
avoidance  of  such  aids  to  accuracy.  .Apparently  he  had  no 
need  of  them.  Such  of  his  silhouette  work  as  survives  ex¬ 
hibits  a  surprising  gift  for  grasping  totalities  of  mass  and 
proportion,  and  for  indicating  those  niceties  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  flesh  and  bone  wherein  lie  individual  distinction. 
If  the  three  portraits  here  reproduced  may  be  accepted  as 
complete  evidence,  he  possessed,  further,  the  ability  to 
endow  his  simple  delineations  with  a  surprising  measure  of 
dignity  and  elegance.  If  twenty  minutes  represents  the 
limit  of  time  which  he  allowed  himself  for  a  cutting,  his 
achievement  appears  the  more  remarkable. 

The  extent  to  which  Hubard  silhouettes  have  escaped 
publication  makes  it  impossible  to  state  whether  or  not  in 
all  cases,  or  even  in  a  majority, he  affixed  to  them  his  stand¬ 
ard  advertisement.  In 
any  event,  he  had  a 
trick  with  the  scissors 
which  might  well  be¬ 
tray  his  workmanship 
whether  or  not  in¬ 
scribed.  Careful  as  he 
was  toachieve  exadt  de¬ 
lineation  of  heads  and 
faces  he  had  an  almost 
calligraphic  formula 
for  shoulders  and 
busts.  Examine  the 
three  gentlemen  here¬ 
with  depidted.  Dr. 

Hubbard  is  glorified 
with  a  ruffled  shirt, 
but  the  graceful  folds 
of  linen  droop  over  a 
bosom  of  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  severe 
geometric  convexity  as 
that  accorded  to  the 
two  scions  of  the  Mack 
family.  That  standardized  part  was  Master  Hubard’s 
tribute  to  the  pressure  of  time.  In  default  of  formal  sig¬ 
nature,  it  might  almost  serve  as  an  index  of  his  authorship. 


■hJH 

Fig  3  —  A  Member  of  the  Mack 
Family,  Salem 
Silhouette  by  Master  Hubard. 


•Known  Hubard  silhouettes  appear  not  to  be  common.  Few,  at  least,  have 
been  published.  Art  in  America  for  June,  1923,  reproduces  a  portrait  of  Charles 
J.  Buckenham  dated  October  23,  1825,  and  bearing  the  usual  inscription, 
curiously  enough — in  view  of  the  date — without  notation  of  place. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

Pleasant  Pfuippes  for  dfewf angled  ( gentlewomen 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


OMEN’S  wear  has  always  been  a  fruitful  topic 
for  writers.  Stacks  of  fashion  periodicals  attest  to 
the  present- 
day  interest  in  the 
theme,  and  a  glance 
backward  into  the  past 
shows  that  there  is  real¬ 
ly  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  My  young 
niece,  Kathryn,  going 
about  the  house  in  all 
the  freedom  of  knickers, 
may  stroll  into  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  taking  down 
my  copy  of  the  Gene¬ 
van  version  of  the  Bible 
under  date  of  1606  will 
find  there,  recorded  in 
the  seventh  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  “Then  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened 
and  they  knew  that  they 
were  naked,  and  they 
sewed  figge  tree  leaues 
together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches.” 

So  the  present  fashion 
finds  itself  a  revival  of 
the  styles  set  forth  in 
the  Breeches  Bible  by 
our  earliest  feminine 
ancestor. 

There  are  persons 
who  regard  fashion 
periodicals  and  works 
on  costume  as  biblia-a- 
non ,  books  that  are  not 
books,  and  bar  them 
from  a  place  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Yet  in  the  study  of 
costumes  there  is  a  phil¬ 
osophy  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  For  costume  is 
typical  of  a  people  at  a 
given  time,  and  styles 
of  coiffure  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  erudite  his¬ 
torian  and  philosopher.  Indeed,  in  past  periods,  many  of  the 
writers  who  dealt  with  this  subje<d  were  philosophers, — or 
at  least  argumentarians,  for  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
them  took  up  the  theme  of  women’s  dress  in  anything  but 
a  judicial  and  philosophic  spirit.  But  fashion’s  votaries 
have  moved  on  unruffled  (or  rather,  be-ruffled)  in  spite  of 
anathemas,  polemics,  and  statutes  against  them. 


The  collebting  of  books  on  costume  has  been  a  favorite 
recreation  for  many  years.  Only  a  short  time  ago  old  attics 

were  being  ransacked 
for  copies  of  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book  which  had 
been  slumbering  in  the 
dust  for  half  a  century. 
Graham's  Magazine , 
with  its  colored  plates 
of  dress  and  its  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  was  hauled 
forth  from  its  retire¬ 
ment  under  piles  of  old 
Harper  s  and  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review,  and  many 
volumes  of  scrap-books 
were  filled  with  colored 
plates  depicting  the 
fashionable  “follies”  of 
our  grandmothers.  The 
high  prices  paid  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  these  old  peri¬ 
odicals  had  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effebt  of  bringing 
others  from  their  seclu¬ 
sion  and  those  who  had 
expebted  to  reap  a  har¬ 
vest  by  disposing  of 
their  old  magazines  to 
the  second-hand  book¬ 
seller  found  that  instead 
of  getting  five  dollars  for 
an  old  Godey’s  plare,  a 
bound  volume  was 
worth  less  than  half  that 
sum.  Nevertheless,  to 
those  who  value  books 
and  periodicals  for  their 
contents  rather  than  for 
their  possible  specula¬ 
tive  value,  these  old 
costume  plates  are  well 
worth  preserving. 

It  is  rather  surpris- 

contemporary  styles  of  the  |n  v}ew  Qf  t]le  num¬ 

ber  of  collebtors  of  cos¬ 
tume  books,  that  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography  to  serve  as  a  guide.  1  he  field  is  not 
one  of  the  widest  open  to  collebtors;  but  the  late  James  A. 
Stillman  of  New  York  had  a  collebtion  which,  when  sold 
at  aubtion  in  New  York  five  years  ago,  numbered  no  less 
than  140  “lots”  in  the  catalogue,  and  comprised  several 
hundred  volumes  and  thousands  of  colored  and  other  plates 
of  costume.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century  there 
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Fig.  i  —  “A  Discourse,  etc.” 

A  Puritanical  pamphlet  with  a  title-page  showing  the 
fashionable  woman. 
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was  a  rage  for  books  on  costume,  and  a  number  of  hand¬ 
some  folio  volumes  were  published  depicting  the  costumes 
of  various  foreign  countries,  such  as  the  series  published  by- 
William  Miller,  1800-1804,  imperial  quartos  which  can 
now  be  secured  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
volume.  Racinet’s  Le 
Costume  H istorique , 
published  in  1888  by 
Firmin-Didot  et  Cie., 

Paris,  in  six  volumes,  is 
!  the  standard  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  subjedt,  and 
copies  bring  at  auction 
from  $100  to  $175  each. 

This  contains  about 
8,000  different  subjedts, 
many  of  them  beauti¬ 
fully  colored  and  height¬ 
ened  with  gold.  There 
is  also  a  list  of  costume 
books  in  Fairholt’s 
Costume  in  England ,  in 
the  edition  of  1  896. 

Many  books  of  travel, 
published  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century 
with  colored  plates,  also 
show  costumes  of  the 
people  of  the  countries 
traversed,  and,  within 
the  last  half-century, 
there  have  appeared 
many  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  monographs 
dealing  with  the  history 
of  various  articles  of  at¬ 
tire,  such  as  gloves, 
shoes,  hats,  fans,  etc. 

The  collector  of  fashion 
plates  will  find  the  field 
large  enough  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  considerable 
time  and  a  well-filled 
pocket-book. 

The  study  of  ancient 
costume  brings  one  into 
an  association  with 
some  rare  and  curious 
old  works,  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  for  their  en¬ 
gravings.  Prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  illuminated  manuscripts  give  us 
an  excellent  ideaof  thefashions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  andold 
tapestries  confirm  the  impressions  thus  gained.  Many  of 
the  old  artists  clothed  their  characters  from  Holy  Writ  in 
the  costumes  of  the  period  in  which  the  pictures  were  made. 
In  fact,  artists  of  those  days  set  the  precedent  which  was 
followed  by  an  Austrian  artist  who  engraved  the  famous 
portrait  of  George  Washington  wearing  the  uniform  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 


The  earliest  printed  books  on  costume  are  all  valuable 
and  rare.  In  some  cases  only  a  single  copy  is  known.  One  of 
these  was  Le  Receuil  de  la  diversite  des  Habits ,  qui  sont  de 
present  en  usage ,  tant  en  pays  d' Europe,  Asie ,  Ajrique  et 

Isles  Sauvages,  le  tout 
fait  apres  le  naturel ,  an 
octavo  published  by 
Richard  Breton,  a  Paris, 
printer,  in  1564.  This 
contains  121  full-page 
plates  of  costume,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  “les 
sauvages”  very  much 
“apres  le  naturel,”  be¬ 
neath  each  engraving 
being  a  punning  quat¬ 
rain.  Other  sixteenth- 
century  works  contain 
plates  in  which  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  characters 
are  historically  accu¬ 
rate.  It  is  worth  noting, 
also,  that,  in  many  of 
these  books  of  costume, 
especially  in  those  of  the 
prolific  period  of  the 
early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  characters 
wearing  the  costumes 
are  court  beauties  or 
noted  personages  of  the 
time.  Thus  the  costume 
book  becomes  worth 
treasuring  for  its 
portraits. 

In  that  period  of  Eng¬ 
lish  development  which 
Taine  has  called  The 
Christian  Renaissance, 
the  church  succeeded 
the  theatre  and  some¬ 
times  the  adtor  turned 
preacher,  as  in  the  case 
of  Stephen  Gosson,  who 
had  the  living  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate, 
where  he  died.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Plays  confuted 
and  of  the  School  of 
Abuse ,  published  in 
1579,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  directed  his 
shafts  of  ridicule  against  fashion.  He  was  the  author  of 
Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen , 
which  had  great  popularity  on  account  of  its  coarse  abuse, 
and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1596.  The 
only  copy  known  of  the  edition  of  1 595  brought  1 80  pounds 
in  the  Huth  sale  in  London  ten  years  ago.  The  sub-title  of 
this  work  is  A  Glasse  to  view  the  Pride  of  vain-glorious 
W omen;  containing  a  pleasant  Invective  against  the  fantasti¬ 
cal forreigne  Toyes  day  lie  used  in  W omen  s  Apparell.  Much 
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Fig.  2  —  The  Castell  of  Pleasure 

Woodcut  title  of  an  early  work  in  English  literature,  showing  the  costume  worn  by 
court  ladies  of  the  time. 
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of  this  remarkable  production  was  written  in  exceedingly 
coarse  language.  To  quote  one  or  two  of  the  milder  \  erses 
in  which  he  discusses  women  s  dress: 

“These  Holland  smockes,  so  white  as  snow, 

and  gorgets  brave  with  drawn-work  wrought, 

A  tempting  ware  they  are,  you  know, 

wherewith  (as  nets)  vaine  youths  are  caught. 

“This  cloth  of  price,  all  cut  in  ragges, 

these  monstrous  bones  that  compasse  armes; 

These  buttons,  pinches,  fringes,  jagges, 
with  them  he  weaveth  wofull  harmes.” 

Edward  Gosnyhill  was  another  of  the  railing  sort  who 
wrote  a  rare  and  famous  pamphlet  abusing  the  gentler 
sex,  entitled  The  Scole  House  of  Women,  printed  probably 
in  1 561.  This  satirical  attack  upon  the  sex  and  its  fashions 
was  followed  by  another  equally  notable  production  en¬ 
titled  The  Praxse  of  all  women,  called  Mulierum  Pean , 
which  was  exceedingly  popular.  The  curious  point  is  that 
Gosnvhill  was  the  author  of  both  works,  taking  back  in 
the  second  all  the  hard  things  he  had  said  in  the  first. 

While  not  strictly  dealing  with  fashions,  The  Castell  of 
Pleasure,  a  black-letter  versified  production  attributed  to 
Xevil,  son  of  Lord  Latimer,  printed  in  London  by  Y\  ynken 
de  Worde,  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  woodcuts.  On 
the  title  are  depicted  “Desyre,”  "Beaute,  and  the  castle, 
and  the  block  representing  Beauty  appears  also  in  other 
works  issued  by  the  same  printer  as  accurately  represent¬ 
ing  the  dress  of  a  lady  of  the  period.  The  pamphlet  is  so 
rare,  however,  that  most  of  us  are  likely  to  view  it  only 
through  glass,  the  copv  sold  in  the  Britwell  Court  sale 
last  March  bringing  860  pounds.  Still  more  definite  at¬ 
tempts  to  delineate  costume  were  made  in  the  title  pages 
of  other  books  directed  against  fashion.^  Discourse  Against 
Painting  and  Tincturing  of  Women,  printed  at  London  in 
1616,  shows  the  large  sleeves  and  ample  fulness  at  the  hips 
of  the  fashionable  woman’s  dress  of  that  time.  There  are 
manv  of  these  old  works  directed  against  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  women’s  dress,  about  as  availing  in  their  effect 


as  Mrs.  Partington’s  broom  was  in  sweeping  back  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Most  of  them  are  classed  as 
“Early  English  Literature,”  however,  and  their  prices  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  those  with  the  longest 
purses. 

After  the  Restoration  occurred  another  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  and  fashion  became  fashionable  again.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  appeared  to  wane,  however; 
though  by  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  works  on 
costume  began  to  appear  in  Italy,  Trance,  and  Germany. 
Prance,  as  is  still  the  case,  was  the  leader  in  fashion,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  Trench  courts  was  depicted  in  many 
volumes.  The  most  prolific  period  of  costume  literature, 
appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  courts  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in 
the  magnificence  of  dress.  Here  is  a  very  harvest  field  for 
the  collector  of  books  on  costume,  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  are  not  expensive  to  secure.  Those  cheap  pamphlets 
like  The  Whole  Art  of  Dress!  or,  The  Road  to  Elegance  and 
Fashion.  .  .  .  Explaining  and  clearly  defining  by  a  series  of 
beautifully  engraved  illustrations  the  most  becoming  Assort¬ 
ment  of  Colours  and  Style  of  Dress,  published  in  London  in 
1830,  can  be  secured  for  a  few  dollars  and  will  furnish  en¬ 
tertainment  for  manv  an  evening  to  one  interested  in  the 
subject  of  dress.  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  century  was 
there  another  flood  of  costume  books,  and  from  the  early 
eighties  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Trench, 
English,  Italian,  and  German  publishers  issued  many 
beautiful  books  on  costume  which  are  not  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  decline  in  this  class  of 
literature,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a  good  time  to 
pick  it  up.  Probably  the  large  number  of  fashion  periodi¬ 
cals  and  women’s  magazines  have  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  publishing  of  books  with  costume  plates,  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  fashions  will  again  be  in  style, 
and  the  collector  of  fashion  books  may  look  forward  with 
some  confidence  to  the  making  of  a  collection  which  will 
be  more  valuable  in  time  to  come  than  at  present.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  furnish  a  comparatively  inexpensive  and  harm¬ 
less  diversion. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

zA  IV or  Id  Full  of  a  Vfumber  of  Firings 

By  Autolycos 


/LONDON:  More  than  the  usual  number  of  tourists 
A  have  visited  London  from  America  this  season.  Tour- 
ists  have  fanciful  ways.  This  was  heard  in  a  hotel 
at  Paris  recently, “Mamie,  have  we  done  Rome?” “Yes,  my 
dear,  that’s  where  you  bought  your  blue  stockings.”  But 
nobody  could  miss  London  without  knowing  it.  By  now, 
restless  souls  have  settled 
down  at  home  to  recount 
adventures  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  continental  exchange. 

Everybody  in  London  from 
elsewhere  liked  the  English 
pound  and  appreciated  the 
marking  of  works  of  art  in 
English  shillings.  After  all, 
there  was  something  defi¬ 
nite  in  that. 

At  present  considerable 
interest  is  being  exhibited 
concerning  two  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  canvases.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  Vis¬ 
countess  Crosbie ,  painted  by 
the  artist  in  1777  for  75 
guineas,  and  The  YoungFor- 
tune  Teller ,  the  fanciful  en¬ 
titlement  given  to  a  picture 
showing  portraits  of  Lord 
Henry  Spencer  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  Charlotte,  children  of 
the  third  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  painted  in  1775. 

Young  Lord  Glenconner, 
the  owner,  sold  them  to  Mr. 

Arthur  Ruck,  a  London 
dealer,  who,  in  turn,  sold 
them  to  Sir  Joseph  Duveen. 

Undoubtedly  their  destina¬ 
tion  is  America.  We  mav  re¬ 
call  the  fad:  that  Sir  Joshua’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  reached  £52,000  at  Messrs.  Chris¬ 
tie’s  some  time  ago,  and  was  withdrawn  as  unsold.  Specu¬ 
lation  is  rife  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  above  portraits 
passed,  and  £100,000  has  been  mentioned  as  the  lowest 
probable  figure.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  is  a  great  historical 
figure,  whereas  these  others  are  comparative  nonentities. 

Holland. — At  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  and 
many  out-of-the-way  places  in  Holland  there  have  come 
under  our  notice  two  markets  which,  for  many  months 
ahead,  were  especially  prepared  to  catch  the  British  and 
American  tourists  in  search  of  antiques.  An  inordinate 
number  of  so-called  “chestnut  roasters”  in  brass,  some 
with  dates,  have  made  sudden  appearance.  Their  like  was 
never  seen  before.  Also,  quite  as  unexpededly,  came  for¬ 


ward  sheaves  of  “old”  glass  which  curiously  enough  (and 
here  the  sellers  quite  overreached  themselves)  was  fre¬ 
quently  offered  as  old  Waterford  glass!  As  a  matter  of  fadt 
Dutch  glass  factories  have  flooded  the  London  market  with 
“old  Waterford”  fabrications.  Here  evidently  they  founded 
at  the  advent  of  the  tourists  a  new  market  which  would 

save  their  carriage  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Quite  a  plethora  of 
brass  tobacco  boxes,  deco¬ 
rated  with  scriptural  sub¬ 
jects,  and  “delft”  tiles, 
mainly  confined  to  two  pat¬ 
terns,  probably  to  appeal  to 
two  classes  of  clients,  were 
likewise  offered:  Jacob's 
Ladder  and  Susannah  and 
the  Elders.  Obviously  the 
person  who  would  seledt  the 
former  would  not  purchase 
the  latter.  Perhaps  one  may 
quote  appositely  the  old  tag 
of  Canning’s,  the  English 
diplomatist  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century:  “The  fault 
of  the  Dutch  is  giving  too 
little  and  asking  too  much.” 
As  in  the  finesse  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  so  in  the  intriguing 
quest  for  antiques. 

England. — Where  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  scored  has  been 
in  the  provinces  of  England. 
It  has  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  that,  quite  accident¬ 
ally,  in  a  cottage  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  moorland  district,  a 
collector  who  has  never 
“fancied,”  as  he  termed  it, 
“smoky  old  engravings,” 
actually  picked  up  for  a 
pound  note  a  fine  specimen  of  the  celebrated  print  mezzo¬ 
tinted  by  J.R.  Smith  after  Reynolds’  Lady  Pelham  Clinton 
feeding  chickens.  He  told  me  quite  casually  in  his  hotel  that 
he  had  bought  one  thing  he  fancied.  When  I  went  to  his 
room  to  examine  it,  with  doubting  spirit,  there  it  was.  He 
had  “fancied”  quite  correCtly.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite 
luckafter all.  Heseemed  to  have  an  instinCt,  althoughsome- 
whatuntrained.  In  his  blood  he  must  have  had  the  flair  for 
the  right  thing.  It  is  most  puzzling  to  old  trained  collectors 
to  find  business  men  spotting  a  winner  instinctively.  It  is 
not  always  the  luck  of  the  beginner  as  gamblers  aver;  it 
seems  to  be  some  inherited  gift  hitherto  undeveloped. 

Imperial  Pottery. — The  Kaiser  always  imagined  himself 
to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton,  and  he  ran,  as  a  side  show,  a 
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Fig.  2  —  Late  Georgian  Silver  (1823) 

One  of  a  large  service.  Somewhat  florid  in  design  and  showing  evident 
reminiscences  of  the  wood  carving  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Never¬ 
theless  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  workmanship, such  as  justifies  its  appeal 
to  the  collector. 

pottery  of  his  own  at  Cadinen.  Here  he  was  only  imitating 
his  predecessors.  But  the  establishment  had  to  be  closed 
down  even  before  the  war.  Madame  de  Pompadour  gave 
as  presents  etchings  she  had  done  herself.  Many  royalties 
have  pressed  the  camera  into  their  service  and  given  auto¬ 
graphed  portraits  to  their  votaries.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
gave  paltry  trinkets  to  distinguished  foreigners.  One  I  saw 
recently,  with  the  royal  inscription,  was  a  replica  ol  the 
great  bell  in  Moscow,  supposed  to  be  in  gold.  Alas  lor  the 
owner,  it  was  found  to  be  copper  lightly  gilded,  although 
an  autograph  letter  of  the  Czar  accompanied  the  gilt. 
Probably  the  Czar  was  innocent  and  his  minions  pocketed 
the  difference.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  wont  to  bestow  a  Cadi¬ 
nen  pot  on  those  who  came  under  his  smile.  Perhaps 
Cadinen  pots  may  one  day  be  collected.  Pottery  has  been  a 
mania  with  royalties  of  Central  Europe  from  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  onward.  It  was  the  Prince  ot  Saxony  who 
imprisoned  Bdttcher  in  a  fortress  when  he  first  produced 
hard  porcelain  at  Meissen.  St.  Petersburg  porcelain  was 
made  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  for  presents  to  foreigners.  But  as  an  art  pottery  the 

Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  dearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor.  Where  answer  by 
mail  is  desired,  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  accompany  the  query. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size ,  color ,  material  and  derivation ,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

82.  J.  S.  B.,  New  York ,  wishes  to  know  the  date  of  the  earliest  known 

Currier  print. 

Fred  J.  Peters  of  Flushing,  New  York,  informs  the  Editor  that 
J.  M.  Ives  was  an  artist  in  the  employ  of  N.  Currier,  and  that 
somewhere  about  1855  the  two  formed  a  partnership,  although 
Currier  reserved  an  interest  in  some  of  the  plates  as  late  as  1857. 
After  that  period  no  prints  appear  with  the  name  of  N.  Currier. 

83.  G.  W.,  New  York,  sends  a  picture  of  an  old  piano  that  has  been  in 

his  possesion  for  a  good  many  years;  it  originally  belonged  to  his 
great  grandmother.  It  bears  the  name,  William  Stuart,  London. 
The  picture  is  here  reproduced  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  may 
tell  something  of  William  Stuart. 


St.  Petersburg  Imperial  venture  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  run  on  business  lines,  for  when,  sometime  since,  I 
journeyed  thither  and  sought  the  director  of  the  faCtory  I 
discovered  that  that  worthy  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

Old  English  Silver. — Apart  from  the  rare  examples  of  the 
Stuart  period,  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  the  Queen 
Anne  sedate  styles  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, and  the 
rather  rarer  types  of  the  George  II  era,  there  is  much  silver 
of  the  later  Georgian  periods,  going  down  as  far  as  George 
IV  ,  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  collector. 

I  illustrate  a  silver  meat  dish,  in  date  London,  1823,  of 
the  George  IV  period,  part  of  a  service  of  sixty  dinner 
plates,  eighteen  soup  plates,  eight  meat  dishes,  and  eight 
round  dishes.  Roughly,  the  value  of  this  entire  service  is 
some  110,250.  But  this  is  an  exceptionally  long  run  in  a 
service,  and  makes  an  appeal  only  to  the  wealthy  collec¬ 
tor.  Smaller  specimens,  however,  salts, peppers, casters, and 
tiny  cream  jugs,  can  be  procured  for  sums  not  at  all  exorbi¬ 
tant.  Sugar  casters  and  tea  or  coffee  pots,  being  in  greater 
demand,  are  more  expensive. 

The  English  public  up  to  now  have  not  quite  realised  the 
importance  of  securing  examples  of  silver  made  subsequent 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  an  old 
country  both  amateurs  and  collectors  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  later  than  the  eighteenth  century 
can  be  antique.  Over  and  over  again,  in  works  on  collecting 
we  find  the  writer  coming  to  a  sudden  full  stop  with  the 
assertion  that,  as  the  next  stage  is  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  must  be  considered  “modern”  and  bevond  the  scope 
of  a  volume  on  collecting  subjects.  Because  English  folk 
have  forgotten  that  this  is  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  not 
necessary  tor  American  collectors  to  follow  suit.  Therefore, 
it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  many  pieces  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  are  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old,  may  rightfully  claim  recognition  from  searchers 
after  antiques.  But  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  early 
nineteenth  century  will  be  accorded  unusual  respeCt  and 
folk  will  begin  to  talk  of  late  nineteenth  century  as  if  it 
were  poisonous,  until  the  late  twentieth  century  collector 
begins  to  discover  what  treasures  it  held.  But  here  we  end 
with  what  sportsmen  call  a  “tip  straight  from  the  horse’s 
mouth.”  There  is  wine  that  is  new.  Museums  are  laying 
down  this  wine  for  posterity. 
— 


84.  R.  J.,  Vancouver ‘  sends  a  photograph  of  a  miniature  of  a  revolutionary- 

soldier,  probably  George  Washington,  with  query^s  to  author¬ 
ship. 

The  picture  is  reproduced  herewith.  Who  can  tell? 

85.  L.  E.  K.,  Massachusetts ,  wishes  some  fatls  about  Elias  Howe  and  his 

sewing  machines. 

Elias  Howe  was  born  in  Spencer,  Massachusetts,  July  9,  1819. 
In  1835  he  was  working  in  a  machine  shop  at  Lowell;  in  1837  re¬ 
moved  to  Cambridge  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Boston.  There  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  sewing  machine  and,  after  experimenting 
for  five  years,  completed  his  invention,  in  May,  1845.  was 
patented  in  September,  1846,  but  Howe  was  unable  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  would  accept  the  labor  saving  machine.  He  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1847  hoping  to  interest  manufacturers  there,  but  had  no 
better  success.  On  his  return  to  America  he  found  that  his  ma¬ 
chine  had  been  widely  imitated  and  used  by  unscrupulous  people 
regardless  of  his  protecting  patents.  In  1854  he  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  his  rights  and  collected  royalties  on  every  machine  then 
in  existence.  His  income  from  royalties  for  one  year  was  estimated 
to  be  $200,000.  Howe  served  through  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  in 
the  17th  Connecticut  volunteers.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
October  3,  1867. 

86.  S.  C.  S.,  Missouri,  wishes  to  know  where  authoritative  data  on  an 

old  East  India  shawl  may  be  obtained. 

If  you  will  send  a  clear  photograph  of  the  piece  in  question,  the 
Editor  will  endeavor  to  identify  it  for  you. 

87.  H.  C.  E.,  Illinois,  has  sent  a  pottery  urn  for  identification,  which 
is  here  reproduced.  The  height  of  the  urn  is  about  seven  inches; 
diameter  of  base  five  inches.  Color  is  a  yellowish  gray  with  a 
smooth  tortoiseshell  glaze.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
apertures  in  the  cover,  one  of  them,  apparently,  a  vent.  At  the  base 
is  an  outlet  probably  intended  for  the  attachment  of  a  metal  spigot 
of  some  kind. 

No  one  has  yet  identified  the  use  for  which  the  piece  was  intended 
or  its  place  of  manufacture.  John  Spargo  has,  however,  offered  an 
entertaining  note  on  the  subjeCt: — 

Not  having  seen  this  piece,  but  only  the  little  pencil  sketch,  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  identify  it.  That  it  is  not  Bennington  pottery  I  think 
can  be  said  without  any  question.  No  examples  of  Bennington  urns 
of  this  kind  exist,  so  far  as  known.  The  cover  is  quite  unlike  any  ever 
made  at  Bennington  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  (a)  authentic  speci¬ 
mens,  ( b )  the  molds  used  at  the  pottery,  a  great  many  of  which  I 


I.  SACK 

8  5  Qharles  Street 

BOSTON 


large  collection 
of  the  Finest  of 
old  New  England 
F  urniture 


Victoria  Coronation  Cup  Plate  (1838) 


^tt)ECently  discovered,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  this 
extraordinary  cup  plate  is  one  among  many  rare 
antiques  which  distinguish  my  extensive  collections. 
Personal  inspection  is  urged,  since  no  recital  can  do 
justice  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  my  offerings. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


W.  H.  HAGGETT 

^Antiques 

Fine  Specimens 

r 

6  j\Q)rth  Street 

Salem,  Massachusetts 


To  Connoisseurs  I  offer : 

1.  Expert  judgment:  based  upon  twenty  years 
of  experience  in  the  handling  of  authentic  an¬ 
tiques,  numbering  among  my  clients  public 
museums  and  private  collectors  of  the  firCt  rank. 

2.  Good  taste:  My  Clock,  rigorously  edited,  of 
early  American  furniture,  china,  glass,  silver, 
etc.,  expresses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  bed 
taCle  of  the  periods. 

3.  Integrity:  I  offer  satisfactory  guarantees  as  to 
authenticity.  I  carry  no  reproductions,  recon¬ 
structions  or  revamped  pieces;  no  Victorian  nor 
Empire  pieces;  nor  any  near-antiques  whatsoever. 

4.  J  allies:  My  prices  can  not  be  matched  by  met¬ 
ropolitan  or  suburban  dealers  less  favorably 
situated. 

5.  Accessibility:  My  shop  is  on  the  Boston  PoSt 
Road,  just  beyond  Norwalk,  Conn.,  about  40 
miles  out  of  New  York. 


BERNSTEIN 


c Authentic  ^Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVENUE,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
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have  examined  ( c )  careful  examination  of  all  the  fragments  gathered 
up  from  time  to  time  from  the  place  where  the  pottery  rubbish  was 
dumped  ( d )  the  memory  of  the  old  potters  still  alive  who  worked  in 
the  Bennington  potteries  and  are  certain  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
made  here. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  of  American  manufacture  at 
all,  but  English.  Either  that,  or  it  is  an  American  made  copy  of  an 
English  piece — perhaps  made  by  some  workman,  for  his  individual 
use,  and  not  an  article  regularly  made  for  commerce.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  some  such  drink  as  the  country  folk  in  the 
West  of  England  used  to  call  “Old  Tom,”  when  I  was  a  boy.  “Old 
Tom”  was  composed  of  one-half  ale  (not  common  beer)  and  one  half 
of  “piorter.”  These  were  mixed  and  then  made  very  hot  and  it  was 
the  rule  to  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible.  One  way  of  heating  the  stuff 
was  to  pour  it  into  a  tin  vessel  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  one 
of  Charlie  Chaplin’s  shoes — except,  perhaps,  that  the  “foot”  was 
thinner.  This  was  in  order  that  the  toe  and  the  whole  forepart  of  the 
shoe,  as  it  were,  could  be  pushed  into  the  fire  through  the  bar-room 
grate.  When  only  a  single  pint  was  wanted,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
red  hot  poker  to  be  thrust  direCtly  into  the  mixed  beverage,  in  its 
tankard  of  Britannia  metal.  Another  drink  heated  in  much  the  same 
way  was  more  elaborate.  It  had  beer,  some  cider,  lemon  and,  I 
think,  “a  wee  drop  of  sperrit.” 
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Answers 

77.  E.  S.  P.,  Pennsylvania.  (July,  1923,  Antiques,  p.  37.) 

D.  E.  C.,  Cape  Cod,  writes  as  follows  in  answer  to  the  query  con¬ 
cerning  iron  porringers:  “I  have  several  iron  porringers;  they  were 
put  on  the  stove  to  keep  the  food  warm  for  the  children.  If  all  was 
not  eaten  for  a  meal,  it  was  left  on  the  stove  to  be  finished  later. 
The  person  giving  me  the  porringers  is  over  seventy  years  of 
age.” 


Connecticut  Beautiful 

< \A  Wallace  Nutting  Bookfwith  about  three  hundred  piSlures 

(All  That  the  Covers  Will  Hold) 

CpHIS  book  contains  hundreds  of  references  all  done  in  beautiful  duo-tone  ink  by  the  beSt 
-*•  to  quaint  Connecticut  houses  and  a  large  printers  in  the  country.  A  perfebt  gift  book,  travel 
number  of  sketches  of  the  same,  both  within  and  book,  auld  lang  syne  book,  pidlure  book,  library 
without,  together  with  Connecticut  landscapes,  book,  $4.00  postpaid. 

We  also  issue  Vermont  Beautiful ,  Massachusetts  Beautiful ,  Furniture  of  the 
Pilgrim  Century ,  American  Windsors ,  etc. 

OLD  AMERICA  COMPANY  ::  ::  Framingham ,  ^Massachusetts 
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cl Antiques 

per sonally  dug 
from  the  dust  of 
SNfew  England' s 
past 

'ERE  you  will  find, 
in  theiroriginal  cob¬ 
webby  coverings,  many 
rare  pieces,  as:  — 
T^/A/Sawbuck,  hutch, 
bandy-legged  Dutch, 
small  oval  top  straight 
leg  duck  foot  maple. 
Chairs:  Windsor  comb- 
back  arm,  country 
Chippendale -Dutch 
back,  pierced  splat,  Pilgrim  arm,  Priscilla  arm,  Dutch 
back,  Windsor  comb-back,  maple  rocker. 

Mirrors:  Large  collection  with  original  pictures  on  top. 
Carved  oak  cheSt;  andirons;  candleStands; 
Sandwich  glass. 

E.  C.  HALL 

145 Longmeadow Street,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(On  main  route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  three  blocks  from  the 
Springfield  line) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  SIGN! 


Pine  Highboy 


A  Pair  of  Cows  ( as  illustrated ),  6A  x  8  inches,  $50; 
also  a  smaller  pair  in  same  red  coloring  but  not  on 
Standards,  size  4  x  6A  inches,  $20. 


A  Pair  of  Dogs  {as  illustrated),  12A  inches  high,  in 
good  condition,  $35;  also  a  smaller  pair  that  are 
slightly  age  cracked,  10  inches  high,  $25. 

The  Providence  Antique  Q). 

728  Westminster  Street 
'Providence ,  %/■ 


DURING  the  course  of  a  year  hundreds  of  antique  buyers  come  into  our  shop.  They 
come  from  every  State  in  the  country  and  together  have  visited  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  antique  shop  in  the  country.  Yet  they  are  all  struck  by  our  great  assort¬ 
ment,  an  assortment  that  makes  further  shopping  unnecessary. 

From  our  many  rooms  full  we  can  furnish  you,  as  we  have  furnished  them,  with  almost 
any  Style  of  chair,  table,  mirror,  bed,  china,  glass,  pottery,  chintz — in  fabt  anything  that 
came  down  to  us  from  old  New  England. 

We  probably  have  just  what  you  are  looking  for.  Call  or  write  us  your  wants 

FLAYDERMAN  S5  KAUFMANN 

65,67  and  68  Qharles  Street  :  :  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Antiques  make  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 
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James  T.  Harris  Maude  B.  Harris 

Harris  Antique  Shop 

Brandon,  Vermont 

Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Red  Four-Poster 

One  mile  north  of  Brandon 

f  ho  ice  selection  of  Early  American 
Furniture  &f  Old  Glass 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  Street  from  Yale  University 

Dfew  Haven ,  Qonne  cficut 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 

Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

In  Roslindale,  Eh'Cass.^'^ 

2 1;  years  ol  experience  in 
collecting  and  distributing 
every  variety  ot  antique 
furniture, glass,  china ,  metal 
goods,  prints  and  engravings 

Call  or  write 

William  B.  McCarthy 

961  South  Street  :  :  Roslindale,  Mass. 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond’s  Hill  Gloucester,  Mass. 

(fa  hi  net- Eh  fa  hi hg —  U p  hols  ter  i  ng 

Serpentine  Front  Bureau  Sixdegged  Highboy 

Serpentine  Front  Mahogany  Desk 

Rare  Old  Kitchen  Dresser 

Large  Oak  Gate-leg  Table  Hepplewhite  Secretary 

Old  Schoolmaster’s  Desk  {very  rare) 
and  many  other  good  pieces 

WE  ARE  OPEN  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 

IV orks  of  <iArt,  etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Pomperaug  Antique  Shop 

(Next  door  to  Curtis  Hotel) 

Woodbury,  Connecticut 

Early  Efew  England 
Furniture  E  (flass 

MIRRORS,  LUSTRE  TEA  SETS,  ETC. 

No  Reproductions 

OLD  TEA  SERVICES 

English  and  1 American 

Set  of  6  early  American  tablespoons  by  Nathaniel  Hurd,  very  rare. 
Set  of  12  Irish  tablespoons,  rat-tail,  date  17^0. 

One  Paul  Revere  tablespoon,  1  tablespoon  by  Boyer. 

Old  English  silver  epergne  or  center  piece,  date  1 773 - 
Early  cruet  sets  in  crystal  with  silver  frames. 

Old  Sheffield  waiters,  vegetable  dishes,  urns,  snuffers  and  trays, 
tea  pots,  etc. 

Rare  marked  piece  of  1785,  London,  a  coffee  pot  from  the  home 
of  Lord  Nelson,  urn  shape.  Write  us  your  wants. 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

Gold  and  Silversmith 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  :  :  BOSTON 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  (fhtna, 
(flass,  Qup  Elates, 
Ornaments ,  etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone,  East  Providence  130-R 

...J.  T  O  1  3*.. 
1  1  9  2  jr 


Keep  your  copies  oj  Antiques  permanently.  Have  them  bound. 


The  Increasing  Topularity 
of  the  Hooked  Tug 

is  a  tribute  to  its  usefulness  and  deco¬ 
rative  value.  Collectors  are  coming 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  that 
there  is  a  hooked  rug  to  satisfy  every 
requirement. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  Hooked  Rugs  and  the  ex¬ 
panding  market  will  write  for  my 
list  or  ask  me  to  ship  on  approval. 

A  few  choice  rugs  for  collector  s  trade  only 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street  Boston 


EA RLY  ^ 

American  Furniture 

Fine  Sandwich  and 
Blown  Glass 

Bell  Flower  and  Ivy  Glass  always  in  stock 

IDA  J.  KETCHEN 

10  Division  Street  :  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


William  K.  Mackay  Company 

^Auctioneers  &  appraisers 
now  permanently  located  at 
7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1 593 

(golledlions  of  c Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


In  ^indent  Portsmouth 

The  sea  coaSt  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
paSt,  continues  a  Steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  distinction. 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Original  Antiques 

Wholesale  and  Tetail 

Virginia  Gate-legged  Tables — 
walnut  and  maple — assorted 
sizes.  Per  dozen  -  -  $3000 

J.  K.  Beard,  Tfifhmond,  V irginia 

P.  O.  Box  784 


Early  American  *  CMartha de Haas Teeves 
Pine  Cabinet  ^  1807  Ranstead  Street 

With  shell.  Absolutely  original.  ^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  list  of  over  ioo  books  suitable  for  presents  to  antique  lovers — send  ten  cents  for  it. 
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The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  tAfew  Bedford,  AACass. 

Located  Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 

o Antiques 

FURNITURE  of  all  kinds;  Chairs;  Tables;  Beds;  Bureaux;  Secre¬ 
taries;  Camphor  wood  Ches&s  and  Sea  Cheats.  Also  my  shop  is 
known  for  its  almost  endless  variety  of  small  articles  —  Andirons; 
Shovels  and  Tongs,  and  all  kinds  of  Fireplace  fittings. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Iron  Hall  Racks 

Iron  “Jenny  Lind”  Mirror  Ship  Lowestoft  Plate 
Coalport  Cups  and  Saucers  Cup  Plates, genuine  old  ones 

Bristol  Cups  and  Saucers  Two  Small  Tavern  Tables 
Iron  Boot  Jacks  and  Iron  Hearth  Ornaments 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


The  Colonial  Antique  Store 

Antiques  308  Stewart  Avenue  Antiques 


Unusual  collection 
ot  old  Mahogany 
couches,  dressers, 
wall  leaf  and  drop 
leaf  tables,  Sands, 
sideboards,  cheats 
of  drawers,  clocks, 
chairs  and  mirrors. 
All  kinds  of  curly 
maple  and  cherry 
sideboards  and 
dressers. 

We  crate  and  ship 
anywhere. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  colonial  antique 

STORE  now  is  Slocked  from 
cellar  to  garret  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  moSt  complete  col- 
ledtions  of  antiques  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  country.  There 
are  four  floors  full  of  quaint  yet 
useful  furniture,  etc.,  ready  to  be 
placed  in  any  home. 

We  have  moved  one  square  to  our 
present  location.  Photos  and  illus¬ 
trated  folders  on  request. 

Walter  Francis  Larkin 


Rare  old  brass  and¬ 
irons,  candle  Sticks, 
copper,  pewter  and 
brass,  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  old  glass 
and  china,  old 
prints  and  pictures, 
coverlets,  quilts 
and  shawls,  hooked 
rugs  and  samplers. 
If  it’s  unusual  or 
old  we  have  it. 

* 

Everything  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 


Old  England  for  e. Antiques ! 
H.  STUART  PAGE 

129  Bridge  Street 
Warrington  (England) 

All  kinds  of  antiques  at  reasonable  prices.  Genuine 
only.  No  fakes;  no  reproductions;  no  rub¬ 
bish.  Correspondence  invited. 

Patronized  by  many  well-known  American  dealers 


Maple  Highboy 

In  perfeCt  condition. 
Brasses  new. 


t 

Clifton  W.  Greene 

Antique  Shop 

OPPOSITE  THE  OLD  MUSTER  FIELD 

545  Concord  Street 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Early  tA men  can  Furnishings 

IN  Rockland,  Maine — a  fifteen-room  house 
-*■  filled  with  early  American  furniture — re- 
finished  and  ready  for  delivery.  And  for  those 
who  prefer  antiques  in  the  rough  three  shops 
packed  to  the  roof  with  them  —  “cobwebby” 
and  dudty,  jukt  as  bought. 

Four  fine  specimens  oj  Cigar  Shop  Indians ;  a  large 
assortment  of  four-posl  beds,  with  and  without  test¬ 
ers,  in  maple  and  mahogany . 


Thieves  of  Time 

A  single  loAt  or  broken  part  in  an  antique  clock 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  usefulness  in  marking 
the  passing  hours. 

My  business  being  the  manufacture  of  clock 
works,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  missing  parts 
and  to  undertake  repair  of  high  grade  tall  clocks, 
banjo  time  pieces  and  others  of  similar  Atyie. 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM 


COBB  DAVIS  •  Ppckland,  PMlaine 

“One  Look  is  Better  Than  a  Thousand  Words’’ 


‘'Pawtucket  :  Pgiode  Island 

Competently  Restored  When  Sold ; 
Before  That ,  in  the  Tough 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 


RARE  Lowestoft  Masonic  Bowl,  Pennsylvania  Coat  of  Arms.  Reverse , 
American  Eagle  and  Shield.  Inside  inscription,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Height,  6 pi" ;  Diameter ,  ijH" 

Arts  ARTHUR  J.  SUSSELL  Antiques 

1724  Chestnut  Street  {Locust 29 81)  Philadelphia 


A.  WILLIAMS 


62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 


TELEPHONE  21  I 


A  I  9  4  h 


At  Thanksgiving  why  not  drink  cider  from  pewter  tankards  and  pour  it  from  an  earthen  jug ? 


The  John  Alden  Antique  Shop 

Plymouth,  fhfass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK) 

Early  Blown  Glass  Mammoth  Deep  Plate 

REEN,  with  a  very  narrow  band  of  amethyst  around  rim. 
VJT  Its  beauty  lies  not  in  its  great,  and  probably  unequaled, 
size,  but  in  its  proportions,  color,  and  delicacy  of  the  glass  itself. 

A  piece  worthy  of  being  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  collection. 

Diameter,  i8j5  inches;  Height,  2 H  inches. 

GEORGE  VAN  VLECK  BROTHERS 

Gfreat  Barrington ,  zJACass  a  ch  u  set  is 

A  shop  that  speaks  for  itself  in  a  fine 
assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

Write  us  your  wants 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot  carefully  made. 

We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 

Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

Warren  W.  Creamer 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  for  sale 
at  his  shop,  next  door  below  the  Banking  House,  and 
at  his  warehouse  on  Depot  Street,  near  the  Colonel 
Reed  Mansion  in 

TValdoborough ,  SdXCaine 

a  great  variety  of  furniture,  looking  glasses,  blue 
printed  ware,  china,  glass,  earthen  and  6tone  ware, 
brass  andirons  and  warming  pans,  cantors,  tea  trays, 
etc. ,  all  ofwhich  may  be  had  for  cash  or  approved  credit. 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway  between  Bath  and  Rockland 

LAWRENCE  HYAMS&CO. 

(. Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  largest  anddMiost  Qomplete  Stock  of 

Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

(Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 

Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  iy22 

Jn  Old  Virginia  Si rsiid  SS 

On  the  road  to  Florida  ::  Drop  in  while  touring 

EVERYTHING  FROM 

Spool  Beds  to  Hepplewhite  Sideboards 

Things  Handled  in  Rough 

No  Faking 

Mrs.  B.  L.  BROCKWELL 

232  SNffMlarket  Street  ::  Petersburg 

Vrooman  Antique  Shop 

House  built  by  Colonel  Peter  Vrooman  in  1785 

Situated  in  historic  valley  of  Old  Schoharie,  35  miles  west  of  Albany,  on  State  Road. 

Qomphtely  Filled  with  Antiques 

Early  American  and  Empire  China,  Glass 
and  Sheffield  Plate 

Fire  Sets  in  Brass  and  Iron 

Mrs.  Louise  Stephens  Vrooman 

SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

i/lrc hit  eels  :  :  Qolleclors 
Qasual  SMlotorists 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  selected  offering  of  New 

England  antiques.  Its  Gift  Shop  isStocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 

A  Christmas  present  every  month:  A  year's  subscription  to  Antiques.  ..4  195 


i?ellte  Sprague  HoclUuooli 

9  Westport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Norwalk  845 

^PgTI^UES 

Hutch  Tables,  Dutch  Foot  Tables,  Gateleg  Tables,  Tavern  Tables;  Candle 
Stands;  Pine  and  Maple  Cheats;  Corner  Cupboards;  Cherry  and  Birch  Side¬ 
board,  small;  Pine  Dressers;  Highboys,  Pine  and  Maple,  Curly  Maple, 
Cherry;  Old  American  Prints  in  Color  by  N.  Currier,  Currier  £5?  Ives  and 
Kellogg;  Silhouettes,  Historical,  andOld  Blue  China;  Old  Woven  Coverlets 
in  Red  and  White  and  Blue  andWhite;  High  and  Low  Poft  Beds;  Windsor 
Chairs,  Fiddleback  Chairs,  and  Ladderback  Chairs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Pot¬ 
tery  andPewter;  Lanterns;  Horn  of Plenty  Compotes;  Goblets;  Early  Glass 
and  Bottles;  Andirons;  Mirrors;  Desks;  Whale  Oil  Lamps;  Pair  Yellow 
Whale  Oil  Lamps,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  visit  us.  Colonial  House  open  all  year  round. 

For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  ^Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

‘ Decorating  and  Historical  Qhina,  Pottles, 

Qup  Plates ,  Qlassware ,  Jpinens , 

Qurrier  Prints ,  Qoins ,  etc. 


Harlow  A  Howland 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

T^are  examples  tf/' English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  China 
LIKEWISE  AT 

The  Duxbury  Shop  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

Dealer  in  H NT IQ  UES 

195  Howard  Street 
New  London,  Connecticut 

Hadley  Qhest 
Dine  Six-legged  Highboy 

Many  rare  pieces  in  a  large  collection 


BALL  BRASSES  NEED 
NO  APOLOGIES 

EVERY  process  of  manufacture  from  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  metal  to  the  final  hand  tooling  be¬ 
ing  identical  to  that  used  by  the  original  makers, 
produces  brasses  which  are  perfect  replicas  of  the 
genuine  and  which  will  bear  the  closest  and  mot 
expert  inspection.  No  short  cuts  to  production,  no 
makeshifts  or  cheapenings  of  any  kind  are  toler¬ 
ated.  Used  for  years  by  hundreds  of  collectors,  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  leading  dealers  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad  for  their  bed  pieces.  Largest 
variety  in  the  World  to  seleCt  from.  Copies  made 
of  anything  in  brass.  Perfect  satisfaction  assured 
or  no  charge.  Samples  on  request. 

Wm.  Ball  &?  Sons  ^JAfalvern  (Sumy ),cPenn. 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Sox  Springs  gsp  HAfattresses 

OUR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  po£t. 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses — we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  po£t.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme,  Qonn. 
Antiques  for  Holiday  Gifts! 


Dainty  Glass  Lamps 
Quaint  Old  Candlesticks 
Sweetmeat  Compotes 
Lovely  Old  Tea  Sets 
Colored  Glass  Perfume  Bottles 
Painted  Trays,  Old  Decoration 
Lustre  Pitchers 
Old  Colored  Glass  Vases 
Old  Staffordshire  Vases 
Mantelpiece  Ornaments 
Glass,  Cake-Plates,  Jugs 
Custards,  Sherbets,  Plates 
Old  Pewter,  Copper,  Brass 

Old  Furniture 


Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 
Old  Woven  Coverlets 
Old  Paisley  Shawls 
Old  Hooked  Rugs 
Old  Braided  Rugs 
Quaint  Picture  Mirrors 
Chippendale  Mirrors 
Footstools  and  Crickets 
Rush  Chairs,  Stenciled 
Tip  Tables  and  Candlestands 
Old  Prints 
Old  Pottery 
Fireplace  Fittings 
of  all  Kinds 


THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Mattapoisett  143  S.  Elizabeth  York,  Proprietor 

<©.  W.  Htcljar&son  & ir>on 

Established  181a 

The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 


Outturn,  JT 

AND 

Snticiues 


Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’swith  what  is  best  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture. 
{Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection ) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 
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Antiques  make  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 


CHIPPENDALE  MIRROR  ORNAMENTS 
pressed  mahogany  jin.  —  3!^  in.  5  m. 


Cabinet  Hardware 

A.  L.  FIRMIN 

34-36  Portland  Street 
Boston,  Mass, 


Mr e  Have  in  Our  Shop 

MANY  common  useful  pieces, 
a  considerable  number  of 
fine  pieces,  and  a  few  rare  ones. 
Our  goods  are  genuine,  and  our 
prices  —  quality  considered  —  are 
reasonable. 

Write  us  your  wants.  We  can  no 
doubt  be  of  service  to  you  because 
our  collection  is  remarkably  varied. 
When  you  are  in  the  neighborhood 
remember  that  we  welcome  your 
call.  You,  too,  will  be  charmed 
with  our  Shop  and  Tea  Room. 


The 

Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
Tea  Room 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 


H.  M.  REID 

cl Antiques 

TRENTON 

j\[ew  Jersey 


WE  have  on  display  in  our  Show 
Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  the  mo£t 
comprehensive  collection  of  Antiques 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey — which  can  be 
inspeAed  or  purchased  at 

Trroate  Sale 

Rx^RE  judgment  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  in  this  business  assures 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  on  tour 
thru  this  historical  city  of  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  some  worthy  specimens  in 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  engravings,  etc.  There 
are  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Highboys,  Em¬ 
pire  and  Colonial  CheSts  of  drawers,  Book¬ 
case-Secretaries,  Martha  Washington  Sewing 
Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  old  Gateleg  Table 
(18th  century ),  Colonial  Mirrors,  Ladder-back 
Rockers,  Candelabras,  Sandwich  glass,  LuStre 
pieces  in  Pitchers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Shera¬ 
ton  Sideboard,  Four  Poster  Maple  Beds,  Wal¬ 
nut  Highboy,  Duncan  Phyfe  Table,  Claw-Foot 
Sofa,  Carved  Pedestal  Card  Table,  and  an 
assortment  of  Oriental  Rugs. 

IMPORTANT 

On  T uesday,  October  23 ,  we  will  hold 
our  monthly  Auction  Sale ,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  many  pieces  mentioned  above  and 
some  more  noteworthy . 

r 

REID’S 

Hntique  Hrt  (galleries 

23-29  AO,-  Warren  Street 
32-34  ChanceH  Tane 

TRENTON  ?  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M,  REID,  Auctioneer 
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Antiques  ?nake  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 


Antiques  and  Quaint  Old  Things 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Genuine  Old  Furniture,  Glass, 
China,  Brass 

01iviaLinens;01d  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork, 
cut  and  baited,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked 
and  Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  Knotted  Bedspreads;  Handwoven  Rugs, 
Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Chair  Seats  and  Footstool  Coverings  Made  and  Restored. 

Those  who  have  purchased  here  flrate  that  they  cannot  duplicate  the  beautiful 
and  unusual  gifts  elsewhere. 

Jttrsf.  %.  a.  Vernon,  12  West  Putnam  Av e.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Send  ref erences  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road ) 


T he  New  England Nit ntique  S ho p 

Formerly  Located  at 
32  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Has  vfMoved  to  55  Qharles  Street 

XXfE  invite  our  customers,  and  all  others  who  might 
be  interested,  to  visit  us  in  our  new  quarters. 

I  hey  will  find  a  pleasing  collection  of  antique  furni¬ 
ture  and  an  especially  fine  collection  of  hooked  rugs,. 

New  England  Antique  Shop 

M.  Webber,  Manager 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Settled  1623 

At  my  shop  may  be  found  a  fine  old 
model  of  clipper  ship  Paul  Jones ,  built 
at  Portsmouth  in  1877;  a  rare  old 
corner  cupboard  built  in  i725;FIooked 
Rugs,  Glass,  and  a  large  line  of 
Genuine  Antiques. 

J.  L.  COLEMAN 

Established  a  .  „ 

3<;  Years  2.1*7  MARKET  STREET  Corner  Deer  Street 

Several  cT(are  Tavern  Tables 

For  collectors  seeking  the  choicest.  One  secre¬ 
tary  in  mahogany,  the  entire  front  of  satin- 
wood.  All  original  and  in  splendid  condition. 

QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

QUEEN  ANNE  CORNERS 

Accord,  Massachusetts 

Inland  State  Road,  halfway  between  Boston  and  Plymouth 
Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 


Open  Until  November  i« 

IF  you  would  live  again  in  days  gone 
by,  visit  this  old-fashioned  house  fur¬ 
nished  with  old-fashioned  things.  What 
you  fancy  you  may  make  your  own,  for 
the  place  is  full  of  things  curious,  old, 
beautiful  and  enticing. 

Ye  BRADFORD  ARMS 

59  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  dhtassachusetts 

Telephone  Plymouth  446 


Mabel  K.  Rogers 

Bottles,  Pewter,  Glass,  Tin,  Pottery, 
Chintz  and  Jewelry 

Special  Offerings  this  Month: 

ANDLEWICK  BEDSPREAD,  one  hundred  years  old, 
J  signed  and  dated,  in  excellent  condition.  Paisley  Shawls 
and  Scarfs,  China  Matchboxes,  Sandwich  Glass,  including  Wash¬ 
ington  George  Toddy  Glass  Plate.  Old  Point  and  Thread  Lace 
Fans.  Scarfs,  Parasols,  Handkerchiefs.  Sheffield  Plate  Fruit 
Basket,  Grape  Design  Candelabra,  Shoemaker’s  Candlestick. 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone,  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

On  Route  3  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape 


“Replicas  of 

OLD  BRASSES 

In  variety  of  color,  finish  and  design, 
these  Old  World  Brasses  afford  a  wealth 
of  material  for  well  planned  homes.  As 
faithful  reproductions  from  original 
pieces  the  Pearson-Page  Brasses  have 
the  charm  of  sincere  craftsmanship 
_  and  historic  interest. 

Illustrated  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

Pearson-Page  Co.,  Jftd. 

Birmingham  and  London,  England 


Brass  Hand  Bell 


S.  P.  Skinner,  Sole  Representative  —  United  States  and  Canada 


The  Studio  of 

Christine 

J; 

Steele 

363  N dams  Street 

East  Milton 

Massachusetts 


342  Madison 


Avenue,  New  York. 


{At  the  foot  of  Milton  Hill) 


{Telephone,  Milton  2348-R) 
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Keep  your  copies  of  Antiques  permanently.  Have  them  bound. 


Send  for  the  Qatalogue  of  Part  One  of  the  Qollections 

OF  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN 


of  Jfttle  Hall ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Fir  hi  Sale  will  include: 

American  and  English  Furniture  of  the  17th,  1 8 th  and  Early  19th  Century. 

A  moft  complete  and  rare  collection  of  Plates,  Platters  and  Dishes,  in  blue  and  white 
with  historic  views. 

Staffordshire  Figures,  Marine  Liverpool  Pitchers,  Lowestoft. 

Queensware,  Leeds,  Wedgwood,  Lustre  Ware,  and  Decorated  Tobies. 

Banjo  and  Hall  Clocks  by  the  Willards. 

American  Glass  and  Cup  Plates;  Sheffield  Plate  and  Pewter;  Bennington  Ware,  many 
of  the  pieces  marked;  Historic  Chintz. 

To  be  sold  by  auction  the  afternoons  of  October  29,  30,  31,  November  i,  2,  3. 

YOU  CAN  SEND  YOUR  BIDS  BY  MAIL 

The  ANDERSON  GALLERIES  (  President  ) 

~ew  York 


Fark  <• A venue  and  Fifty -Vfinth  Street , 


“  The  Stepping  Stone ” 


STOP  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP 


IF  ever  the  “Stepping  Stone”  seemed  small  and  far  away,  the  friend¬ 
ly  acquaintance  established  through  Antiques  now  brings  it  into 
clear  vision.  But  it  is  small;  for  it  is  an  ancient  and  simple  cot¬ 
tage,  fitting  background  for  the  ancient  things  —  both  simple  and 
elaborate  —  which  are  gathered  within  its  walls,  and  are  helpfully 
arranged,  without  crowding,  as  they  would  be  in  any  dwelling.  Just  now: 
Old  Ship  Models  An  Emerald  Green  Pair  Chippendale 
Ship  Prints  Decanter  and  Chairs 

Lamps  with  Ship  other  old  glass  Chests 

Pictures  for  Old  French  Prints  Sma  l  l  Ta  b  l  e  s  of 
Shades  of  European  cities  many  kinds 

And  please  remember  that  the^SsEmnoSnonE”  is  knownfrom  coast  to  coast 
for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques,  whether  they  call  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


A  decorative  ensemble  of  items  individu¬ 
ally  choice  and  distinctive:  from 
The  Old  Hall 


KATHERINE  N.  LORING 

WAYLAND,  MASS. 

FALL  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


A  list  of  over  100  books  suitable  for  presents  to  antique  lovers — send  ten  cents  for  it. 


i  199  T 


The  Witch  House 

Alt  31034  Essex  St.,  Salem,  HMlass. 

Offers  for  sale  a  very  fine  oil  portrait  of 
Florence  Nightingale 

This  portrait  should  be  in  a  National  museum. 

Grace  Atkinson,  Prop. 

J  WANT  TO  BUY  <cA  FffF  I8$JJ  £  S 

Before  selling  yours  see  tne.  First  or  last  is  immaterial 
hut  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  F.  MAGNER 

Fountain  Square  {fflffllf  Hingham ,  Mass. 

Te  Old6  Quriosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  i  7 LyndeStreet, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

<iA  UTHENTIC  <sA\ N  Tig  U  ES 
FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

7T^Nayan  Shop,  i^East  8th  Street,  IhfT.  Qity 

p.  m.  &  e.  m.  McLaughlin  co. 

dMberS 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDED 

OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty-four  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 

-Always  Something  Interesting  in 

“WHITTIERLAND” 

Early  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

F.  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road,  Haverhill ,  Mass. 

c 'Pfntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Blue  Hen  2 Antique  Shop 

HP  MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

flJBBPlfpS  Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4  Other  hours  by  appointment 

Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

^ELECTED  e^NTIQUES 

Jj8  Qumberland Adve.^  Portland,  Maine 

Ah  ip  cTRodels  R^are  (^lass 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

*>•;  'Paintings ,  Prints  atid  Pottery 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  WeSt  28th  Street  NEW  YDRK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

INTERIOR  D  E  C  O  R  A  T I O  N  S 

Furnishings  for  the  home,  for  the  breakfast  room,  six  stencilled  chairs,  maple  drop-leaf 
table,  oval  leaves,  and  farmhouse  cupboard;  for  tne  living  room,  maple  slant-top  desk,  Wind¬ 
sor  chair,  four  drawer  maple  chest  of  drawers,  bracket  feet,  two  snake  foot  tables,  walnut 
stretcher  Queen  Anne  chair,  slat  back  maple  armchair,  foot  stools  and  hook  rugs;  for  the  bed 
room, Empire  single  bed,  one  large  chest  of  drawers,  small  inlaid  bracket  foot  chest  of  drawers, 
sewing  table,  tip  and  turn  table  and  three  rush  seated  chairs,  whale  oil  lamps  fitted  for  elec¬ 
tricity  with  lamp  shades;  many  interesting  pieces  in  pewter,  glass  and  china. 

Jane  White  Lonsdale  Lillian  Searles  Roeder 

114  East  40TH  Street  Murray  Hill  2991 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Pare  Pfegv  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 

The  TREASURE  HOUSE 

the  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 

HOOKED  RUGS,  FURNITURES 
EARLY  GLASS 

659  Ferry  Boulevard  :  Stratford,  Connecticut 
SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  antiques, possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  fust  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  **  Since  1901 

hvSffhlF  GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

0  right  a  Is  and  (fopies  of  the  Old  PMlasters 
l§|j|||r  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

200  A  Christmas  present  every  month:  A  year  s  subscription  to  Antiques. 


A (ezv  Arrivals 
Every  "Day 

Pine  Dresser,  shelves,  drawers,  and  cup¬ 
board. 

Lowboy,  splendid  condition,  herringbone 
walnut  inlay  and  gilt  fan. 

Sideboards — three  small  ones:  Hepple- 
white  5  feet  long,  Sheraton  4  feet  1  inches 
long,  Hepplewhite  4  feet  3  inches  long. 

Sofa — small,  carved,  bear’s  claw  foot,  horn 
of  plenty  ends. 

Simon  Willard  Hall  Clock,  inlaid  ma¬ 
hogany  case,  original  Willard  label. 

Banjo  Clock  by  Aaron  Willard,  with 
original  gilt  bracket. 

Bilboa  Mirror,  medium  size. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  additional  details  on  request 

t 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  H ay  market  02 59 


X  X  X 
X  X 
X 


X  X  X 
X  X 
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ONE  of  a  pair  of  Waterford  Crystal  Glass  Side 
Lights,  trimmed  with  sapphire  blue  chains  and 
crystal  drops.  Height ,  26  inches.  Price ,  $500  the  pair 


FRED  J.  PETERS 

American  &  English  Antiques 

Flushing,  Long  Island 

Telephone ,  Flushing  0554-w 


384-386  Broadway 

(Northern  Boulevard ) 


ORIGINAL  Bow  Back  Writing  Arm  Windsor  Rocker, 
with  Drawer  under  Arm  and  Seat.  A  fine  and  rare 
example  of  this  type  of  American  Furniture. 

Many  other  Specimens  of  the  same  quality  are  shown 
on  our  American  floor. 

The  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 

GINSBURG  fc?  LEVY 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  visit  to  our  store  is  equivalent  to  rambling  through  houses 
decorated  in  every  period  of  Colonial  Furniture 


H.  SACKS  SONS 

Antique  Furniture,  Hooked 
‘Fugs  &  Cjluss 

62  Harvard  Street  Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Brookline  865 

At  42  Qiarles  Street,  Boston 

]u§t  one  of  the  small  shops  on  the 
street  but  worth  a  special  visit 

Hi  STORICAL  C  H  ina,  Old  Colonial 
Silver,  Early  American  Glass 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture 

Write  us  your  wants  or  call 

J.  GROSSMAN 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  3300 


A  list  of  over  100  books  suitable  for  presents  to  antique  lovers — send  ten  cents  for  it. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


U'_Aj\yT  ST) 

STAMPS,  United  States  and  foreign;  stamps  on 
original  envelopes;  collections.  F.  E.  Atwood,  683 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. _ 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  IN  BOSTON  AND 
CAMBRIDGE;  pamphlets;  books;  arts;  resolves; 
papers,  handbills  that  are  old,  odd  or  curious, 
wanted  for  cash.  Send  for  list.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Building,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

ANTIQUE  OR  ORNATE  WATCHES  AND 
CLOCKS.  Will  buy  collections  complete,  or  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  for  cash.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  L 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE;  pewter; 
glass;  samplers;  needlework;  portraits;  prints. 
Anything  antique.  Katharine  Willis,  27a  Hill¬ 
side  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  YL 

OLD  COINS.  Large  free  catalogue  of  coins  for  sale. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  sent  on  receipt  of 
10  cents.  William  Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

POSITION.  Young  man  possessing  some  knowledge 
of  antique  furniture  would  like  position  with 
decorator  or  antique  dealer.  No.  338- 

KITCHEN  TABLES,  highboy  tops.  Give  height, 
length,  depth,  kind  of  wood,  condition,  description 
of  drawers.  Price  crated.  Restoring  Shop,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

ENTIRE  DRAPERIES  for  high  post  beds;  early 
American  glass,  including  historical  bottles  and 
flasks;  pictures  of  clipper  ships,  large  ones  preferred. 
Renwick  C.  Hurry,  6  West  28th  Street,  New  York 
City. _ 

SALESMAN  who  has  had  experience  in  selling 
antiques.  State  reference  and  experience.  No.  341. 

CASH  PAID  for  large  or  small  pieces  genuine  old 
wall  paper.  No.  342. 

A  SMALL  CANNON,  the  foot  size  preferred.  Must 
be  old  and  in  perfert  condition.  Garrita  B.  Nash, 
Sugar  Hill,  N,  H, _ 

MATES  AS  FOLLOWS:  3-mold  saucer,  6-inch 
folded  edge,  sunburst  band;  3-mold  bowl,  2  inches 
high,  ioJJ-inch  diameter,  folded  edge,  sunburst 
band,  vertical  and  diagonal  ribbing;  5JL-inch  glass 
ball,  pink  and  white  loopings;  5-inch  three-mold 
bowl,  sunburst  band.  Collectors’  Luck,  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.  H. 

PEWTER  WITH  AMERICAN  MARKS,  Must  not 
be  cracked  or  mended.  Philip  Young,  50  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OLD  PICTURES  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
and  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Philip  Young,  50  Con¬ 
gress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


S zAJie 

MAHOGANY'  BUREALJ,  swell  front,  gold  mirror 
with  canopy;  gold  mirror  with  picture.  Pictures 
and  description  on  application.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne, 
39  Orchard  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

THREE  PIECE  CANDELABRA,  star  cut,  double 
pendants,  excellent  condition,  $55.  No.  344. 

WHEN  MOTORING,  visit  "The  Closter  Antique 
Shop;”  maple,  mahogany  and  pine  furniture; 
six  rare  dark  blue  plates,  over  100  years  old;  five 
rare  vaseline  tumblers;  Sandwich  salts;  colored 
glass.  One  mile  Yonkers  ferry;  five  miles  Dyckman 
ferry;  eight  miles  Tarrytown  ferry.  Sara  M. 
Sanders,  Alpine  Road,  Closter,  New  Jersey. 

WHEN  YOU  MOTOR  OUT  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island,  stop  at  the  little  antique  shop,  106 
Broadway,  or  Northern  Boulevard,  Bayside. 


Ladder-back  chairs;  pine  chests;  walnut  and  maple 
drop  leaf  tables;  two  Sheraton  chairs;  many  things 
you  may  like.  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Bartlett. 

RARE  LISBON  CAMEO.  Description  in  Antiques 
for  August.  Offers  invited.  Mrs.  Ernest  F. 
Crummel,  1872  Hillside  Avenue,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio. _ 

RARE  CHIPPENDALE  SOFA,  solid  rosewood, 
beautifully  carved  and  upholstered.  Quick  sale. 
S.  E.  Anderson,  2906  Ave.  N.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  excellent  condition,  original 
brass  ornaments;  curly  maple  candlestand;  Wind¬ 
sor  chairs,  stretcher  table.  Old  Virginia  Shop, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

AT  ALFORD,  four  miles  from  the  Berkshire  Inn, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  maple  highboy;  slant  top 
bureau  desks;  tavern  table;  Windsor  chairs;  col¬ 
lection  rare  lustre  ware;  Henry  Clay  cup-plates; 
early  American  furniture;  glass;  pewter;  china. 
G.  C.  Morse. 

RARE  SANDWICH  SALTS;  one  Chariot  Race, 
bell  flower  water  pitcher;  other  fine  pieces,  bell 
flower  glass;  colored  glass  lamps;  green  Stiegel 
bottle;  lustre  ware.  No.  339. 

STIEGEL  FLASK,  amethyst,  half  pint,  typical 
diaper  pattern,  sheared  mouth,  scarred  base, 
perfect  specimen.  Box  83,  Oak  Lawn,  Rhode  Island. 

A  PINK  LUSTRE  DOLL’S  TEA  SET,  perfect; 
several  fine  mirrors  and  dressers;  Sandwich  glass; 
historical  bottles  and  cup-plates,  etc.  Will  be  sold 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  the  first  week  in  October, 
before  closing  for  the  season,  at  The  Packet.  On 
the  shore  road,  three  miles  east  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Poquonnock  Bridge,  Conn. 

WALNUT  SIDE  CHAIR,  mid-nineteenth  century, 
Gothic  frame,  upholstered  in  broadcloth  with  rich 
needlepoint  decoration  of  birds  and  flowers.  No.  345. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  CHOOSE  from  a  large  collection 
of  antiques,  see  A.  L.  Curtis  at  Harrington  Park, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  main  Teaneck  Road,  eight 
miles  from  Dyckman  Street  Ferry,  two  miles  from 
Y'onkers  Ferry. 

ANTIQLIES,  hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit  the  Antique  Shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jacobs,  1236  Walnut  Street.  We  handle  anything 
old. 

RARE  CHINESE  CABINET  of  shelves  and  cup- 
boards;  elaborately  carved  base  and  cresting;  doors 
inset  with  exquisitely  painted  panels  surrounded 
with  carving.  Photos  on  request.  Also  three  signed 
Edward  prints.  Louise  Faxon  Knapp,  631  Fair- 
field  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BEST  OFFER,  china  greyhound  with  rabbit  in 
mouth,  7J2  inches  high  by  7  inches  long  on  base; 
also  amber  Stiegel  sugar  bowl  with  cover,  7  inches 
high,  5K  inches  diameter;  also  one  in  clear  Stiegel; 
one  boat-shaped  blue  glass,  opalescent  tinge, 
marked  Sandwich  on  bottom;  side-wheel  marked 
Lafayette ,  with  star  on  stern,  B.  S.  Glass  Company, 
Charles  McMurray,  1709  W.  3rd  Street,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

MARLBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS.  General  line; 
glass;  pewter;  china;  always  collecting  something 
interesting.  Grace  and  Belle  Stevens,  232  Main 
Street. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur  who 
knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places  of 
antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

CUP-PLATES,  historic,  conventional.  Flasks.  Write 
for  what  you  need  to  fill  out  your  collection. 
Thos.  T.  Wetmore,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

SMALL  INLAID  SIDEBOARD.  Very  handsome, 
original  condition.  Price,  $450.  Seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  No.  343. 


ANTIQUE  INLAID  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  carved 
Italian  suite  of  nine  pieces.  Won  first  prize  at 
World’s  Fair.  Saidee  Abel,  126  Bidwell  Parkway, 
Buffalo,  New  Y'ork. 

CUP-PLATES,  flasks;  coverlets;  Stiegel  glass; 
antiques  of  all  kinds.  Westwood  Furniture 
Company,  1711  W.  3rd  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  quilts; 
rugs;  mirrors;  cup-plates;  ornaments;  embroideries; 
jewelry;  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Williams, 

128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  50  different  historicals;  150 
different  conventionals,  also  colored  plates,  50 
paper  weights.  Will  buy,  sell  or  exchange.  Jos. 
Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  FLASKS;  bench  and 
spiral  bottles,  about  250,  some  very  rare  and  fine 
colors,  silver  and  copper  lustre.  Jos.  Y'aeger,  1264 
East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WHILE  TOURING  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
be  sure  you  visit  The  White  Birch  Antique 
Shop,  24  Water  Street,  Lisbon,  N.  H.  General  Line. 
Open  all  year  round. 

KNITTED  BEDSPREAD;  quilt  of  camlet  cloth, 
dark  blue,  homespun  lining,  beautiful  pattern. 
Other  spreads  and  quilts.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Roundy, 
Royalton,  Vt. 

CONTENTS  OF  APARTMENT,  formerly  belong- 
ing  to  well  known  New  Y'ork  decorator  now  living 
in  Paris,  consisting  of  Louis  XVI  bedroom  suite;  j 
two  seventeenth  century  Verdure  tapestries; 
antique  tapestry  chair;  Spanish  hand-tooled 
leather  screen;  good  Empire  sideboard  and  other 
fine  pieces,  also  small  collection  choice  New  Eng¬ 
land  hooked  rugs.  Katharine  Prentis,  50  West 
67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

IDEAL  LOCATION  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  through 
and  cross  tourists’  routes.  Center  wealthy  popula¬ 
tion.  Tea  room  in  conjunction,  if  desired.  Merriam, 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  telephone  500. 

WINDSOR  SETTEE,  6  foot,  8  inches  long,  $200; 
set  of  ten  fan  back  Windsor  chairs,  two  arm,  eight 
side,  perfect  condition.  $200.  Photographs,  Mrs. 
Wallis  E.  Howe,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

DOLLS,  collection  of  fascinating  small  dolls,  up  to 
the  Civil  War  time.  Mrs.  A.  Congdon,  Nashua, 

N,  H. _ 

MAHOGANY  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD;  secre¬ 
tary  desk,  tambour  doors,  finely  inlaid,  perfect 
condition;  several  old  family  portraits  in  oil;  fine 
selection  of  glass.  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Marble,  2 
Salem  Street,  Bradford  District,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

COLONIAL  CROTCHED  MAHOGANY  £)ESK; 

rare  bottle  bureau  and  desk;  Swiss  music  box; 
lustre,  Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass;  old  flasks; 
coverlets;  quilts,  etc.  Howards,  140  Bedford 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

QUART  EAGLE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOTTLE  in 

blue;  also  daguerreotype  of  General  Burnside, 
General  Freemont  and  Governor  Sprague  of  Rhode 
Island.  Y'e  Old  Curiosity  Shoppe,  1932  West 
7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

COURTING  MIRROR;  courting  Windsor;  two  low 
back  Windsors;  large  table  chair;  curly  maple 
tall  clock,  rocking  ship  dial.  Collection  of  genuine 
early  furniture  and  early  American  silver  also 
offered.  No.  337.  | 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT,  general  line.  Our 
collection  of  rare  old  glass  is  particularly  large  and 
fine;  pewter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker 
Bolles,  Jr.,  35  Atkinson  Street. _ 

ARCHITECT’S  SELECTION  RARE  ANTIQUES 
as  found,  usable  and  not  restored.  Windsor  table 
stand;  walnut  paneled  back  settee;  oak  and  pine 
turned  stretcher  frame  desk;  saw-buck  table; 
beautiful  turned  ladder-back  chairs;  paneled  oak 
and  painted  chests;  claw  foot  tilt-top  table;  carved 
walnut  broken  pediment  highboy,  etc.  Clarence 
W.  Brazer,  Crozer  Building,  Chester,  Pa. 


-$  2  0  2  i- 


At  Thanksgiving  why  not  drink  cider  from  pewter  tankards  and  pour  it  from  an  earthen  jug . 


■  -  — 

BIBLE  BOX;  turned  stretcher  table  21  Inches  high, 
ship  painting.  R.  H.  Ward,  31  Huntington  Avenue, 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  P.  O.  Box  203. 

- : - 

!  CUPBOARDS;  latches;  early  prints;  mirrors;  block 
print  quilts;  pine  chests,  etc.  Ward  Bros.,  45 
Jackson  Street,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

A  PAIR  OF  YELLOW  SANDWICH  GLASS 
DOLPHIN  CARD  RECEIVERS;  pair  of  Batter¬ 
sea  enamel  mirror  knobs;  one  Stiegel  enameled 
glass  tumbler;  one  three  mould  Stiegel  decanter; 
small  Franklin  fireplace.  Gabrielle  de  Bruns¬ 
wick.,  P.  O.  Box  744,  Woodmont,  Conn. 

PAINTED  PINE  CHEST,  1735.  See  first  illustra- 
tion,  page  51,  Nutting’s  Furniture  of  Pilgrim 
Century,  Queen  Anne  walnut  mirror,  beveled  glass. 
Other  desirable  antiques.  Julia  D.  S.  Snow,  277 
Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES;  bottles;  Sandwich, 
three  mold,  and  Stiegel  glass.  Richard  Norris, 
Queen  Lane  and  Stokley  Street,  Falls  Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TWO  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS,  period  about  1 760; 
rare  collection  60  pieces  pottery  from  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  photo  on  application.  Miscellaneous 
lot  old  pewter.  Frank  Jordan,  318  Peoples  Bank 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

FINE  CONNECTICUT  WINGED  CHAIR;  a 
maple  tavern  table  and  several  dressers;  also  a 
very  low-priced  drop-leaf  cherry  dinner  table  in 
good  condition.  May  be  seen  by  appointment  at  a 
private  residence  within  fifteen  miles  of  New  York. 
No.  340. 

HOOKED  RUG,  horse  design;  black  lace  mantilla; 
Paisley  shawl;  banister  back  chairs;  old  jewelry; 
cameos;  earrings;  oil  portraits;  lustre;  glass.  Mrs. 
Myra  F.  Ward,  ii  Alice  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 

EIGHT  MAHOGANY  SHERATON  CHAIRS, 
two  arm,  six  side,  all  good  condition;  five  mahog¬ 
any  Chippendale  chairs,  good  order;  two  Chinese 
Chippendale  chairs,  unlike;  three  gate-leg  tables, 
one,  curly  maple  top,  one,  maple  base,  pine  top, 
one,  oak  base,  Spanish  feet,  restored  top;  one  banjo 
clock,  original,  except  half  of  upper  glass;  several 


Chippendale  mirrors,  one  with  eagle  in  frame;  one 
serpentine  walnut  dresser,  claw  and  ball  feet, 
original  brasses;  two  walnut  highboys,  plain  tops. 
Call  and  see  Lyman  J.  Boynton,  Greene,  New 
York.  20  miles  north  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 

HOOKED  RUGS,  washed  and  restored  perfectly  at 
the  Well  Sweep  Tavern  and  Tea  House,  Mendham, 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Edgar  Garfield  Fisher, 
specialist.  The  Tavern  is  filled  with  rare  antiques, 
dug  from  the  dust  of  New  Jersey’s  past. 

ASTRAL  LAMP,  25"  high,  marble  base,  fluted 
brass  column,  electrified,  $55;  mahogany  Sheraton 
mirror,  marine  scene  top,  $40;  heavy  ruby  Bohe¬ 
mian  glass  pitcher,  engraved,  1 1"  high,  $18;  walnut 
melodeon,  $25;  Persian  jeweled  brass  hanging  lamp, 
$20;  pair  green  Tiffany  glass  vases,  18”  high,  $20; 
Royal  Sevres  blue  and  gold  vase,  painted  court 
scenes,  26"  high,  $50;  Bohemian  punch  bowl  and 
tray,  frosted  with  raised  gold  decorations,  $18; 
ivory  lustre  tea  pot,  $ 6 ;  pair  Bohemian  ruby  glass 
9"  trays,  leaf  shape,  $15.  Dealers  welcome.  Kerns 
Art  Shop,  1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 

O’HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  50  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena  Colonial  and  Early  American 
Furniture. 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

*A.  E.  CAROLL,  73c  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

♦A.  H.  EATON,  Brasses.  Collinsville. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  114,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford.  County  General  line. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

♦POMPERAUG  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Woodbury. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place, Mystic. 
General  line. 

♦THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  OF  OLIVIA,  12  West 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

♦COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rockland. 

♦W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor.  ^General  line. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY' SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MARYLAND 

JOHN  G.  MATTHEWS,  8  East  Franklin  Street, 
Baltimore.  Antiques  and  interior  decorations. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 

♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 
151  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 


♦LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F,  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 

*A.  L.  FIRMIN,  34  Portland  Street.  Reproduction 

of  old  brasses. 

EMMA  G.  FITTS,  59  Winter  St.,  Orange.  On  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 

Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stenciled  and 

painted  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

*J.  GROSSMAN,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

*E.  C.  HALL,  145  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle, Way  land. 

MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.,  Hingham. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  MATTAPOISETT  TRIANGLE,  Matta- 
poisett.  Tea;  antiques;  handicrafts. 

*WM.  B.  McCARTHY,  961  South  Street,  Roslindale. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  55  Charles 
St.,  Boston. 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center- 
Books  on  Antiques. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

♦SPRIGINGS  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill 
and  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

♦MRS.  C.  J.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 


*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

♦YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

♦THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  SHOP,  59  South  Main 
St.,  Ipswich. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  15 1  Berkeley  Street,  Boston — 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (S.  E.  H.  Safford),  682 
Main  St.,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

*YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

MISSOURI 

YE  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St., 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

E.  ANTON,  Dover,  N.  H.  Opposite  Depot  3rd  St. 
General  Line. 

♦J.  L.  COLEMAN,  217  Market  St.,  Portsmouth. 

COLLECTORS’  LUCK.  (E.  R.  Guerin),  Pembroke 
Street,  Pembroke,  N.  H.  General  line. 

HAWTHORN  &  HAMMOND,  opposite  stone 
church,  West  Concord.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue  Summit — General  line. 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
- — General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

B.  EMERSON,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  STORE,  308  Stewart  Ave., 

♦FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HALL’S  ANTIQUE  STUDIO,  44  Allen  St.,  Buffalo 
— General  line. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

♦H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave., N.Y. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

♦JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  114  E.  40th  St., 

♦FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 

|  Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


A  Christmas  present  every  month:  A  year's  subscription  to  Antiques. 
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•NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

•EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  New  York. 

*G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq., 
Auburn. 

•DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave. 
Pelham. 

•THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

*S.  P.  SKINNER,  34a  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — General  line. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleasantville. 

•KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Brasses.  Malvern. 

CLARENCE  W.  BRAZER,  Crozer  Building, 
Chester  Pa.  Selected  early  furniture. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

•OSBORNE'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

E.  W.  PENROSE,  Carlisle.  Early  American  furni¬ 
ture;  glass  and  pewter. 

•MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1 807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER'S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 

N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

•ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

•MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St. 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

'E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

VIRGINIA 

L  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

MRS.  B.  BROCKWELL,  232  North  Market  Street, 
Petersburg. 

NAVIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Street, 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MRS.  CORDLEY,  812  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Authentic 
antiques. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

‘J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  St.,  Warrington. 

Helen  'Annette  &  Catherine  Skinner  ACcI\enrin 

735  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHOICE  PIECES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

A  Beautiful  Sideboard  in  mahogany,  showing  every  evidence  of  the  handi¬ 
craft  of  Duncan  Phyfe;  a  very  rare  and  early  Pine  Desk.;  a  rare  little  Cross 
Stretcher  Table;  a  fine  Gate-Lec  Table,  original  in  every  particular. 

These  and  many  other  fine  pieces  of  furniture  can  be  seen  and  acquired  at 
reasonable  prices  at  our  shop.  li  e  lead  in  Early  American  Glass. 

paces  Objets  d'  Art 

Jflme.  €.  ®ouri£(on 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  Cjarden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

,  XT'  *  1  Lowestoft,  Leeds,  Copper 

▼  v  hei  e  tO  U  md  &  Silver  Lustre,  Histori¬ 
cal  Blue,  Old  Dresden,  Staffordshire,  Wedgwood, 
Worcester,  Crown  Derby. 

We  do  expert  repairing  of  China  and  Glass. 

F.  Noble  Co.,  i  26  Jfexington  Avenue,  CNfeyoYork 

Established  30  years.  ‘Telephone ,  Madison  Square  2304 

itCr1]  ”  H24  LONGMEADOW  STREET 

I  h(i  1  lace  ffongmeadow ,  HftCass. 

l  ea  House  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea,  Dinner 

and  Hepplewhite  Sideboard,  inlaid  mahogany; 

»  •  ^  pairof  vaseline  yellow  wine  bottles;  pair  of  vase- 

rAntlQ  LieS  line  yellow  lamps;  some  antique  oriental  rugs. 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  id  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (uifSAoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

IV hen  in  ffos  Angeles,  (California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Telephone,  Capitol  2828 

Welcomes  Visitors ,  QolleCtors ,  Dealers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

When  in  T H I J^AT>  8 J^P H I A 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Cflass,  (f hin a,  Tempter,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

— 

i  8^4 
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i  WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

1  21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

We  decorate  chairs  and  trays, 

1  regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 
0  j  glass  panels  forelocks  and  mirrors 

Thlarblehead ,  AMlassachusetts 
ANTIQUES  ^/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  Training  Field  Hill 
and  the  IV orkshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

Dealer's  Opportunity 

T\  ft  ORE  people  will  give  antiques  as  Christmas 
1VJ.  Gifts  this  year  than  ever  before.  You  can 
help  them  and  yourself  by  telling  them  exactly 
what  your  shop  has  to  offer. 

November  and  December  are  the  be£t  months 
during  which  to  do  this.  Antiques  is  the  best 
medium.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  rates  and 
other  information  on  request. 

Antiques  Advertising  Dept. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue ,  Boston. 

OJ  Interest  to  QolleSlors  and Dealers : 

r  I  'HOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  will 

A  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more  than  200  antique  shops 
and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Boston.  This 
knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

IV rite  for  rates  and  dates  open 

John  E.  Sullivan ,i,iSudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 
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Keep  your  copies  of  Antiques  permanently.  Have  them  bound. 


Our  <» Antique  T^oom 

offers  more  than  700  de¬ 
signs  in  Sandwich  Glass 


The  Austere  Beauty  of  Pilgrim  Days 


This  walnut  table  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  early  American  table 
of  the  refectory  type.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  to  find  a  table  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  period  in  such  excellent 
condition.  The  finely  turned  legs 
rest  upon  the  original  under- 
framing.  The  apron  panel  is  fitted 
with  two  drawers. 

This  table  is  not  only  attrac¬ 
tive  for  its  age  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  an  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  size.  It  is  30"  high,  32" 
deep,  and  71"  long. 

On  our  third  and  fourth  floors 
you  will  find  many  other  inter¬ 


esting  early  American  pieces  as 
well  as  beautiful  glass,  china,  tap¬ 
estries,  silver,  and  furniture  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  curator,  Mr.  Joseph,  has 
just  returned  from  England  and 
the  Continent,  where  he  secured 
many  authentic  and  delightful 
things.  As  fast  as  they  come 
through  the  customs  they  are 
placed  on  exhibition. 

We  hope  that  all  collectors, 
curators,  and  all  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rare  and  old  will 
come  in  often  to  enjo}^  the  pieces 
while  they  are  here. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jeirelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


ANTIQUES 


A  PHEASANT  OF  1 835  ::  PANEL  FROM  AN 
EARLY  HAND  EMBROIDERED  CARPET 


AMONTHLY  PUBLICATION y»r  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


VOLUME  FOUR 


NUMBER  FIVE 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION  —  DECEMBER  6,  IQ?  ^  -Illustrated  Catalogue  ox  Request 


The  ANDERSON  GALLERIES  ( 


MITCHELL  KENNERLEY 


President 


Park  <■. Avenue  and  I'lftx-lhQnth  Street,  Pgetv  7  ork 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  SPECIALLY  INVITED 


Tidin’  Triii ts  by  N.  Currier  and  Currier^  Ives 

THE  COLLECTION  OE 
Fred  J.  Peters,  Flushing,  J^ong  Island 


Representative 

.  examples  gathered 
during  the  past  fifteen 
years  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating 

“Nathaniel  Currier 
Lithographer 
Colored  Engravings 
for  the  People” 

a  biographical  history  and 
check  lift  of  the  old  firm 
of  N.  Currier  and  Currier 
Ives. 

To  be  published  during  the 
coming  year. 


f  I  A  HE  famous  artifts 
employed  by  the  firm, 
with  the  moft  desirable 
prints  after 

F.  F.  Palmer 
A.  F.  Tait 
Charles  Parsons 

G.  H.  Durrie 
Louis  Maurer 
J.  M.  Ives 

J.  Cameron 

J.  E.  Butterworth 

and  George  Inness 

are  included,  and  a  varied 
number  of  subjefts  all  per¬ 
taining  to  the  growth  and 
hiftorvof  theUnitedStates. 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 


Rock 


<V  <\>j 

f.  *  t  t 

OLD  Rush-seated 
Chairs  with 
spindle  or  ladder- 
backs. 

A  collection  of  in¬ 
teresting  old  iron 
and  lead  work,  door 
porters,  tobacco 
boxes,  etc. 

NJ  NJ 

f.  f.  f.  t. 


20  minutes  from  Chefter 


England 


A  LARGE  variety 
of  old  gate-leg 
tables  in  oak. 

Two  hundred  gen- 
uineold  pewter  plates 
and  dishes  in  ktock, 
also  tankards,  salt¬ 
cellars,  pepper  and 
muktard  pots. 


j.  CORKILL 

( Council  Member,  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

Ferry  *  Cheshire  * 


KOOPMAN 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  J^8ACDIU\(G  HOUSS  OF 

BOSTON 

ESSRS.  KOOPMAN 
announce  the  recent  arrival 
ot  a  shipment  of  antiques. 

These  represent  careful 
personal  selection  in  England,  on  the 
continent  ol  Europe  and  in  America. 

CThe  colleddon  covers  a  wide 
range — from  bijoux  and  ornaments  in 
porcelain,  enamel,  glass  and  precious 
metals,  suitable  for  choice,  highly  per¬ 
sonalized  gifts,  to  important  articles  of 
furniture. 

CAn  early  visit  is  invited. 


* 

1 8  BEACON  Street 


Boston  Telephone,  Haymarket  632  Massachusetts 


Antiques  make  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 
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of  Perfect  Example  of  the  easy-chair 
made  in  Philadelphia  1750-1760  for  John  Potts 
who  founded  PottSfown,  Pennsylvania. 


SPECIALTY: — Rare  and  beautiful  examples  of 
American  antiques. 

ROSS  H.  MAYNARD 

East  Middlebury ,  V ermont 


MARY  LENT 


9  East  %th  Street  fffew  YorlfQity 

( Near  Fifth  Avenue) 


Foreign  and  American 

d Antiques 


DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  Inc.  %  Early  American  Antiques 

PELHAM,  NEW  YORK 


Announce  the  opening  on  iNpyember  7/7 /  of  their  second  shop  at 
536  Main  S  TREET  (corner  Hanks)  New  Roch  ELLE,  N.  Y. 


Qhoice  Items  from 


C!jc  Hmntrial 


THIS  early  eighteenth  century  kneehole  desk  (c.1730) — in 
which  both  blocking  and  serpentining  motives  are  fascinat¬ 
ingly  combined — needs  no  procession  of  adjectives  to  em¬ 
phasize  its  exceptional  rarity.  Including  its  hand-chiseled  decorative 
hardware — this  piece  is  in  original  and  excellent  condition. 

The  spacious  LoweStoft  bowl,  likewise  illustrated,  together  with 
the  pair  of  English  silver  candlesticks  and  a  decorated  and  lac¬ 
quered  tray  will  serve  to  convey  suggestion  of  the  innumerable 
choice  smallwares  gathered  in  ®fje  Ibuninal  ^>fjop. 

With  the  approach  of  Christmas,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  that 
both  American  and  English  furniture,  English  china,  hooked  rugs 
andother  antiques,  expertly  chosen,  are  to  be  foundhere  attheir  beSt. 
The  authority  of  the  shop  in  all  that  pertains  to  pressed  and  blown 
glass,  historical  flasks  and  other  ancient  bottles  is  widely  recognized. 


STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue ,  New  York  City 
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Anything  of  interest  to  American  collectors  may  be  appropriately  and  properly  advertised  in  Antiques 


Public  ^Auction 

of 

Unusual  Importance 

Valuable  Collection 

Rare  Early  American 
Antiques 

(In  the  original  condition) 

Historical  China 
Early  Glass  £5°  Silver 

From  several 

Well-known  Philadelphia  Elates 

et  al. 

UlConday,  Cfbv.  5, 1923 

And  following  days,  at  2  o’clock 
P.  M.  Each  Day 

In  the  Art  Q alter ies  of 

Samuel  T.  F  reeman£5°  Co. 

Nfu&ioneers 

15  19-2  i  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Descriptive  catalogues  mailed  upon  request. 
Exhibition  from  Thursday ,  Nov.  ist,  until  the  day  of  sale. 


RARE  AMERICAN  WORK  TABLE  IN  MAHOGANY 
With  double  Lyre  Pedestal  by  Duncan  Phyfe, 
and  Chair  of  same  period  (one  of  set  of  six) 


A  SINGLE  specimen  or  a  complete  home  can 
be  selected  out  of  our  va£t  cohesion  of 
American  and  English  Antiques. 


Ihe  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 

GINSBURG  fc?  LEVY 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A.  K.  DRESSER 

Specializes  in 
-American  Antiques 

Rare  pine  and  maple  dower 
cheats,  slat  back  arm  chairs 
and  fine  Windsors 

f. 

EARLY  GLASS  &  PEWTER 

ELEVEN  EAST  8th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


An  unbroken  subscription  file  of  Antiques  is  a  sound  investment 
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T  a  m  e  s  C  n  r  r  a  n 

1625  Vine  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\s 

f. 

Qenuine  Antiques 

Furniture,  China, 
Silver  and  Glass, 
Andirons,  Fenders 
Franklin  Stoves 
Old  Philadelphia 
Wood  &f  Marble 
Mantels 


Katherine  N.  Loring 

w  ayland,  Massachusetts 

* 

Offers  to  those  looking  for  the  beft 
in  design  and  quality: 

In  PMaple 

Small  block-front  bureau 
Lowboy 
Dressing  table 
Highboy — curly  maple 
Chairs 

In  IMahogany 

Chippendale  side  table 

Chippendale  tip  table 

Secretaries 

Desk 

Chairs 

Hepplewhite  sofa 

-Also 

Walnut  lowboy 
Cherry  butterfly  table 

Correspondence  invited  Genuineness  guaranteed 


IV e  Have  in  Our  Shop 

MANY  common  useful  pieces, 
a  considerable  number  ol 
fine  pieces,  and  a  lew  rare  ones. 

Our  goods  are  genuine,  and  our 
prices  —  quality  considered  —  are 
reasonable. 

W  rite  us  your  wants.  W  e  can  no 
doubt  he  ol  service  to  you  because 
our  colledtion  is  remarkably  varied. 
When  you  are  in  the  neighborhood 
remember  that  we  welcome  your 
call.  You,  too,  will  be  charmed 
with  our  Shop  and  Tea  Room. 

Vie 

Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
ffef  Tea  Room 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 


“  The  Stepping  Stone ” 


STOP  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP 

THE  “STEPPING  STONE”  is  never  so  completely  at  its  bedt 
as  with  the  approach  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas — those 
two  holidays  whose  appeal  is  to  old-fashioned  affedtions  and  to 
an  old-fashioned  joy  in  giving  which  finds  choicest  expression  in  the  old- 
fashioned  gift.  And  this  year  especially,  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas, 
the  “Stepping  Stone”  offers,  as  well,  its  enticing  substance.  For  example: 

A  Wing  Chair,  claw  and  ball  feet;  A  Five  Part  Dining  Table, 
style  Hepplewhite,  very  rare;  Brass  Andirons;  Hooked  Rugs,  mel¬ 
low  toned  old  ones;  Colored  Lamps  of  Sandwich  Glass;  Sheffield 
Candlesticks;  Old  Toby  Jugs;  Stretcher  Tables,  large  and 
small;  Chairs,  Windsor,  ladder  back,  slat  back. 

And please  remember  that  ^“Stepping  Stone”  is  knownfrom  coast  to  coast 
for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques,  whether  they  call  by  letter  or  in  per  son. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 
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Do  not  let  your  subscription  to  Antiques  lapse 


^Antiques 

■  tinthcnticiitcd  by  the 
fingerprints  of  iiges. 

ry^OU  will  find:  Pine 
Highboy;  one  curl  v 
Bhi  maple  slant  top  desk, 

H  small  size;  two  cherry 
slant  top  desks;  tables; 

Bnpi»'»^sT3'A  bandy  leg  Dutch  pine 

chair  table;  New  Kng- 
S  land  pine  saw  buck; 

«  small  maple  oval  top 
duck  foot;  small  cherry 
table  scalloped  apron 

H  on  tour  sides,  i^niovul 
legs;  scalloped  drop  leaf 
table;  Chinese  Chippendale  chairs;  Windsor  comb 
back,  country  Chippendale  Dutch  back  with  pierced 
splat;  Priscilla  arm  with  heart  cut  in  splat;  early 
American  arm  chair,  extra  wide  seat  and  large  turn¬ 
ings;  three  bannister  backs;  carved  oak  che£t;  large 
pair  brass  andirons  right  and  lefts;  flasks;  Sandwich, 
Stiegel  and  pressed  glass;  Washington  banjo  clock. 

E.  C.  HALL 

14 $ Longmeadow Street,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(On  main  route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  three  blocks  from  the 
Springfield  line) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  SIGN! 

For  Tour  Town  House 

TI  7"E  have  the  moSt  complete 

V  V  liSt  of  antique  furnishings  in 
the  country. 

We  solicit  enquiries  from  those 
who  cannot  find  what  they  want. 

Our  specialty  is  the  furniture  of 

Early  New  England  in  Pine,  Cherry, 

Maple  and  Birch,  also  the  later 
and  more  coStly  and  elaborate  de¬ 
signs  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite.  We  have  a  thousand 
pieces  in  their  original  (rough)  con¬ 
dition  and  alsomarvelouslyfinished 
in  dull  hand-rubbed  shellac. 

If  you  cannot  call,  please  write 
for  description  and  price  of  what 
you  want. 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

P.S. — We  also  buy  rare  Ayytiques. 

The  English 

Antique  (fompany 

Is  prepared  to  send  out  con¬ 
signments  of  English  antique 
china,  glass,  etc.,  much  of  it  at 
an  extremely  moderate  price,  to 
storekeepers  of  winter  resorts. 
Special  discounts  are  made  from 
prices,  but  references  would  be 
required. 

The  English  Antique  Com¬ 
pany  carries  the  largest  Stock  in 

New  York  City  of  small  saleable 
antiques. 

578  ?3(tadison  ^Avenue 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Shop 

I  Hosed — beginning 
v_>4November  1 — during 
the  winter  months, 

The  Village  Green 

Shop  invites  your 
coming  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Spring. 

GRACE  S.  WHITT E M ORE 

IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

~ii°9b 


The  best  Christmas  gift  is  a  renewal  of  the  subscription  you  gave  last  year 


Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 


XII. — A  YEAR  ROUND  MESSAGE 


FOR  more  years  than  I  need  to  count,  I 
have  been  in  the  antique  business  in 
Ipswich.  Spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  I  am  right  here,  and  my  establish¬ 
ment  is  open. 

In  this  year  round  following  of  my  voca¬ 
tion  I  find  opportunity  to  serve  my  clients, 
not  only  by  immediate  response  to  their 
needs  at  any  season,  but  by  constant  prepar¬ 
edness  to  secure  the  good  things  which 
come  to  the  antique  market. 

In  all  of  this  I  recognize  a  measure  of  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility.  1  have  undertaken  to  meet 
large  requirements  in  a  large  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  care  conscientiously  for  the 
small  individual  order. 

To  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  an¬ 
tiques  I  have  added  collateral  departments 
until  my  message  is  well-nigh  universal.  But 
I  can  do  certain  special  things  for  special 
persons  as  follows: 

-£kd^ 


brass,  lamps  and  fixtures.  Rugs  may  be  fine 
old  hooked  rugs,  new  hooked  rugs  to  match 
decorative  schemes,  or  braided  rugs  of  any 
size  and  color. 


For  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 

My  hooked  rugs  are  carried  by  some  of  the 
foremost  household  furnishing  and  dry  goods 
houses  in  America. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  extend  this  part  of 
my  business,  on  a  large  scale,  supplying  rugs, 
new  or  old  in  quantities  at  quantity  prices. 


<«kd^ 

For  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

As  always,  the  choice  specimen  piece  is  an 


individual  item.  My  net  is  cast  so  far  and  so 
wide  that,  among  the  infinite  number  of  my 
purchases,  are  many  of  the  very  finest. 

This  is  true  of  rugs,  furniture,  glass,  china 
and  bric-a-brac. 


For  ARCHITECTS 

Supply  paneling,  architectural  fragments, 


cupboards,  doors,  mantels,  etc.,  etc.,  from 
old  houses. 


For  DECORATORS 

Supply  finish,  as  above,  together  with 
furniture,  rugs,  pieces  of  chintz,  iron  ware, 


For  ALL 

I  especially  invite  my  clients  to  come  to 
Ipswich.  Architects,  Decorators,  Buyers  for 
Jobbing  Houses  and  Retail  Establishments 
will  find  the  journey  here  well  repaid,  for  I  am 
prepared  at  all  times  to  move  along  broad 
lines  of  co-operation  to  the  goal  of  mutual 
satisfaction. 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


Telephone,  log  Ipswich 


"Dio  y 


Ask  Antiques  about  the  books  you  need  for  yourself  or  to  give  away 


By  no  means  all  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  cohering  antiques  lies 
in  the  things  themselves.  Much 
of  it  comes  from  the  exploring 
of  shops,  the  penetrating  of 
mysterious  corners,  the  dis¬ 
covering  of  the  unexpected  or 
the  unknown. 

And  much,  too,  depends  up¬ 
on  the  personal  relations  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  explorer 
and  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
shop. 

* 


At  heart  most  dealers  in  an¬ 
tiques  are  collectors  first,  just 
as  most  fine  craftsmen  are 
artists  first.  The  commercial 
aspeCt  of  their  business  is  often 
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a  more  or  less  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  best  of  such  folk  possess 
a  quality  of  temperament 
which  makes  them  personally 
interesting,  their  shops  delight¬ 
ful  and  their  services  well 
worth  while. 

I 

If  they  show,  at  times,  the 
defeCts  of  their  virtues,  if  they 
are  occasionally  slow  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  procrastinating  in 
repairs,  and  belated  in  deliver¬ 
ies,  the  seasoned  collector  finds 
in  the  faCt  less  cause  for  irrita¬ 
tion  than  for  thankfulness  as 
he  realizes  that  one  vocation 
at  least  has  escaped  the  fatal 
lure  of  efficiency. 

I 

Copies  of  Antiques  are  mailed  on  the 
30 th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  Complaints  regarding  non-receipt 
of  copies  should  be  entered  by  the  10 th 
of  the  month  in  which  the  issue  appears. 
Otherwise  replacement  copies  will  not  be 
sent . 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffice  at  Boston ,  Mass.t 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
Copyright ,  1923,  by  Frederick  E.  At¬ 
wood,  Treasurer  of  Antiques,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


Long  Island’s  Famous  Antique  Shop 

ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  PRICED  LIST  OF 

ANTIQUES 

Of  extraordinary  interest  —  largely  devoted  to  items  suitable  for  Christmas 
Giving.  Specializing  lovely  old  homespun  linens  for  those  who  love  to 

udMfa\e'  things,  choice  items  in 

Sandwich  Qlass ,  Salt  Qellars ,  fustre,  China,  Colored  Qlass, 
Hooked  Pugs  and  some  charming  Braided  Pugs, 
cPewter  of  all  kinds  and  Qlrrier  Prints. 


% 


BE  SURE  AND  SEND  FOR  THIS  WONDERFUL  LIST! 

Make  Your  Family  and  Friends  Happy  with  Gifts  They  JVM  Treasure  All  Their  Lives 

Katharine  Willis,  27  2  Hillside  ^Avenue,  Jamaica,  fong  Island 

Twenty  minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 


In  the  year-end  congestion,  the  prompt  subscription  renewal  is  a  blessing  appreciated 
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The  Editor’s  Attic 


‘The  Qover 


The  cover  represents  temptation  and  its  triumph. Pheas¬ 
ants  are  in  season,  are  they  not,  and  this  was  too  fine  a  fowl 
not  to  Be  served  up  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving.  And  this, 
by  the  way,  is  a  pedigreed  bird,  though  the  time  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  his  ancestry  is  not  yet  ripe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
occupies  one  division  (15  x  17^  inches)  of  a  hand-em¬ 
broidered  carpet  which  was  completed  and  dated  in  1835 
by  an  industrious  resident  of  Castleton,  Vermont.  The  car¬ 
pet  now  reposes  on  a  shelf  in  the  Editor’s  Attic,  where  it  is 
receiving  kindly  treatment  as  a  possible  future  witness  in 
further  investigations  concerning  the  development  of  early 
American  floor  coverings. 


T^esearch 


Research  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  sterile  process 
of  faithfully  compiling  and  giving  new  currency  to  previ¬ 
ously  published  axioms.  Properly  speaking,  it  consists  in 
accumulating,  sorting,  and  comparing  information — old 
and  new — for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  existing 
tenets  or  of  establishing  freshly  discovered  fabts  a  little  in 
advance  of  hitherto  recorded  knowledge.  Such  a  procedure 
probably  represents  humanity’s  closest  approximation  to 
the  revelation  of  truth. 

Research  is  honest  when  it  fully  discloses  the  sources  of 
its  information,  and  is  as  candid  in  acknowledgment  as  it 
is  frank  in  criticism.  It  is  competent  when  it  is  conducted 
against  a  background  of  information  and  experience  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  and  sufficiently  varied  to  offer  trustworthv 
standards  for  appraising  the  reliability  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  innumerable  elements  of  accumulated 
information.  But  research  does  not  become  really  fruitful 
until  to  honesty  and  competence  there  has  been  added  the 
power  of  so  interpreting  and  applying  discovery  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  usefully  available  to  mankind. 


Ornamental  Straw 


Says  the  Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  under  date  of  May  11,  1844:  “Before 
the  disruption  of  the  French  monastic  establishments  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  inmates  in  many  cases  em¬ 


ployed  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  embossed  straw 
ornaments.  One  of  the  Chartreuse  brethren  at  a  later  per- 
riod  gave  a  full  description  of  the  process. ’’Of  this  the  dif¬ 
fuser  of  knowledge  presents  an  extended  digest. 

In  the  making  of  straw  pictures  it  is  first  necessary  to 
catch  your  straw — no  easy  process,  since  that  to  be  used 
must  be  the  “whitest,  the  thinnest,  the  longest  and  the 
largest  in  barrel.”  Next  follows  a  tedious  process  of  cutting, 
splitting,  bleaching  and  dyeing.  Thereafter  the  straws  are 
shaped  to  a  very  exact  and  uniform  size  and  are  pasted, 
according  to  color,  on  small  sheets  of  paper.  It  is  these 
straw  covered  sheets  of  paper  which,  in  their  turn,  are  cut 
up  and  are  pasted  on  a  solid  foundation  to  constitute  the 
straw  picffure  or  pattern.  As  the  Penny  Magazine  gravely 
observes,  “the  operation  is  evidently  one  fitted  only  for 
those  with  whom  time  has  but  little  value.” 

All  this  is  rather  vague  as  to  date.  Gardner  Teall,  in 
American  Homes  and  Gardens*,  suggests  that  the  art  of  straw 
marquetrie  is  of  Italian  origin  and  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  1914,  he  considers  examples  of  it  very  rare  in 
America,  since  he  has  failed  to  find  a  single  specimen  in  any 
shop,  or  any  dealer  who  really  knows  anything  about  it.  He 
therefore  illustrates  his  article  with  examples  selected  from 
the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  together 
with  a  piece  of  his  personal  ownership. 

That  inexhaustible  treasure  house  of  information,  the 
D  ictionnaire  de  V Ameublement  et  de  la  Decoration ,  by  Henry 
Havard,  discusses  straw  marquetrie  as  primarily  an  eight¬ 
eenth  century  device,  and  quotes  from  various  Parisian 
advertisements — mainly  of  the  1750’s,  but  of  later  date  as 
well — which  call  attention  to  such  things  as  a  shop  of  work 
in  straw,  including  English  tables,  writing  boxes,  bon-bon 
boxes,  pictures  in  relief,  bureaus  and  corner  cabinets  cov¬ 
ered  with  flower-ornaments  in  straw,  further  embellished 
with  ormolu  and  topped  with  marble;  boxes  covered  with 
“Chinese  straw”  worked  in  designs  which  “perfectly  imi¬ 
tate  the  flowers  and  other  ornaments  employed  by  the 
Chinese”;  boxes  covered  with  straw  on  which  are  carved 
out  “all  kinds  of  subjects — Chinese,  Flemish  and  French, 
in  bas  relief.” 

*New  York,  1914.  Vol.  XI,  pp.  102,  103.  In  his  book  The  Pleasures  of  Collecting, 
New  York,  1920,  Mr.  Teall  expands  the  topic  and  adds  illustrations. 
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Straw  Work 

A  box  9  by  6jT  inches,  lined  and  surfaced  with  colored  straw  in  various 

patterns.  This  piece  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  representation  of  an 

American  steamer.  Date:  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

! Telling  of  W hat  JJ 7 bids  of  Origin 

In  all  of  these,  the  implication — which  seems  reasonable 
— is  that  of  a  Chinese  origin  for  this  really  fascinating  art 
of  straw.  Its  European  exploitation  may,  quite  well,  have 
been  in  part  monastic.  Yet  there  appears  no  overwhelming 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  exclusively  so.  Neither  is 
there  reason  to  question  Mr.  Teall’s  attribution  of  vari¬ 
ous  examples  to  neat  handed  folk  of  other  countries  than 
France. 

Straw  work  is,  perhaps,  now  more  widely  known  in  this 
country  than  it  was  nine  years  ago.  At  least  one  New  York 
decorator  possesses  quite  a  colledfion  of  it.  Nevertheless 
the  facft  that  all  examples  which  have  hitherto  been  pub¬ 
lished,  or  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Attic, 
have  been  obviously  of  foreign  design  as  well  as  of  foreign 
make,  lends  special  interest  to  a  straw  illuminated  box  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair  of  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 

Wherever  produced,  this  box  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
American  susceptibilities,  for  its  top  displays  an  early 
steamboat  of  the  Clermont *  type,  which  flies  an  unmistak¬ 
able  American  flag  of  generously  patriotic  proportions. 
The  technique  throughout  is  that  of  skill  proceeding  with 
painstaking  care,  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  box,  within 
and  without,  is  overlaid  with  straw  disposed  in  bright  yet 
harmonious  color  arrangements.  The  inner  cover  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  mirror,  while  at  the  bottom  of  a  compartment, 
perhaps  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  treasured  corre¬ 
spondence,  occurs  the  touching  symbol  of  a  pierced  heart. 

Hazarding  dates  in  the  case  of  objects  of  this  kind  is 
seldom  wise;  yet  the  material,  method  and  design  of  Mrs. 
Blair’  s  example  all  seem  to  point,  with  singular  unanimity, 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  close  of  this  period  that  the  tradition  of 
patient  and  exquisite  handiwork  began  to  decline. 

*The  Clermont  {/So/)  was  133  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  but  1 8  feet.  This  boat, 
further,  was  devoid  of  bowsprit.  In  1819,  the  Savannah  was  the  first  steamer  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 


|y» 


Once  TACore  the  hdootjacf 


There  is  apparently  no  escape  from  it.  The  bootjack 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  boots;  but 
no  one  thought  of  inventing  something  for  getting  rid  of 
the  bootjack.  Yet  here  is  an  example  which,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  good  workmanship,  deserves  survival.  A  re¬ 
spectable  age  is  claimed  for  it,  considerably  more  than  a 
century;  and  the  claim  may  be  justified. 

The  piece  evidently  was  made  to  serve  the  uses  of  some 
one  frequently  away  from  home,  for  it  folds  compadtly  to 
fit  a  liberally  proportioned  pocket.  The  material  of  its  fab¬ 
rication  appears  to  be  maple,  to  the  color  of  which  age  has 
added  deep  enrichment.  The  well  matched  wooden  joints 
of  the  hinge  are  pivoted  on  a  handwrought  iron  rod.  Orig¬ 
inally  owned  by  an  old  resident  of  Maine,  the  jack  now 
belongs  to  H.  H.  Church  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Beside  it  is  shown,  virtually  in  adtual  size,  a  degenerate 
descendant,  dating  from  late  Victorian  days.  To  fill  these 
tiny  boots  with  matches,  scratchable  upon  the  bootjack’s 
corrugations  is  to  satisfy  a  humble  destiny.  What  trick 
of  fate  can  have  preserved  a  trinket  so  fragile  and  so 
inconsequential?  But  here  it  is;  and  there  are,  likewise, 
colleCto  rs 
of  V  i  Cto  - 
rian  match¬ 
boxes,  with 
or  without 
bootjacks. 


J 


Bootjacks 

A  folding  jack  which  a  traveler 
might  carry  in  his  pocket;  a 
tidy  bit  of  wood  work  which 
folds  to  6K  x  inches.  Be¬ 
low  it  something  truly  Vic¬ 
torian,  in  porcelain. 
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"The  (garniture  of  (guarded  IV alls 

The  Attic  is  very  glad  to  pass  among  the  company  the 
following  paragraphs  from  a  letter  received  from  Miss 
Nancy  McClelland,  of  753  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
where  she  may  be  addressed  by  interested  correspondents. 
This  is  what  she  says: — - 

“I  am  wondering  if  Antiques  can  be  of  some  assistance  to 
me  in  gathering  the  material  for  a  book  that  is  to  come  out 
next  fall.  It  is  a  book  on  old  wall  papers;  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  complete,  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  complete  and  au¬ 
thentic  list  of  the  examples  of  the  various  old  papers  which 
exist  in  this  country. 

“I  find  that  the  people  who  have  old  papers  in  their  homes 
as  a  rule  know  very  little  about  them.  Often  they  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  name  of  their  paper,  of  the  author  of  it,  and  of  the 
date  at  which  it  was  printed.  The  book  that  is  being  planned 
will  give  them  not  only  the  complete  history  of  all  the  great 
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papers  that  were  made,  but  will  also  help  them  to  identify 
their  own  possessions. 

“Do  you  think  that,  if  this  letter  were  printed  in  Antiques 
your  subscribers  would  be  interested  enough  to  write  to  me 
telling  me  of  any  old  papers  which  they  know? 

“I  shall  be  so  grateful  to  you  for  any  assistance  that  you 
can  give  me  in  the  matter.” 


zA  Revelation  from  Under  U over 


Here  is  something  of  a  puzzle  for  the  agile  minded.  Not 
long  since,  Mr.  Adelbert  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  pur¬ 
chased  near  New  Bedford  a  set  of  Sheraton  mahogany 
chairs  of  somewhat  more  than  usual  refinement  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  design.  The  tradition,  such  as  there  is,  back  of 
these  chairs  is  to  the  effeff  that  the  family  disposing  of 
them  had  at  one  time  dwelt  in  or  near  Albany. 

Reconditioning  these  articles  of  furniture  consisted 
mainly  of  restoring  some  rather  dereliff  upholstery.  In  the 
course  of  this  process,  there  were  found,  adhering  to  the  old 
time  canvas  of  the  under  part  of  the  seats,  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  ancient  labels.  Unfortunately,  on  no  single 
label  are  there  more  than  a  few  bits  of  type  border  and  a 
faint  indication  of  lettering. 

Piecing  the  three  labels  together  produces  no  complete 
inscription.  Reasonably  evident,  however,  seem  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  following  letters,  spaced  approximately  as 
indicated: — 


I  3  V  E  R  and  TAYLOR, 

C 

No  eet 

RK 


The  type  face  is  the  regulation  eighteenth  century  Caslon, 
familiar  enough  during  many  years  of  the  century  suc¬ 
ceeding. 

No  great  effort  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  suggest 
that  these  chairs  were  sold  by  a  New  York  firm.  Perhaps 
some  reader  will  be  able  to  identify  name,  address  and 
advertisement  in  an  early  city  directory.  A  curious  faff, 
however,  remains  to  be  elucidated: — the  cabinet  maker 
who  had  the  repair  of  these  pieces  in  hand  reports  their 
basic  seat  covers  to  be  of  English  linen  and  their  inner 
framing  of  oak. 

From  ‘Depths  of  Some  Divine  Despair 

Belated  discovery  of  a  tragedy  which  has  occurred  in¬ 
finitely  intensifies  the  sadness  of  the  event.  Is  it  not  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  who  illustrates  this  melancholy  principle  with 
the  distressing  tale  of  his  boyhood  love — a  pet  rat  which. 


shortly  before  the  household  dinner  hour,  accidentally  fell 
into  a  dish  of  gooseberry  preserve  and  was  drowned? 
“And,”  proceeds  the  author,  “none  of  the  family  discovered 
it  until  the  second  helping!” 

Antiques  strives  for  reasonable  accuracy.  Ordinary 
typographical  errors  will,  of  course,  too  frequently  occur; 
must,  perhaps,  be  accepted;  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  forth¬ 
with  forgotten.  But  mislabeling  of  items  constitutes  an 
error  calling  for  correction.  Thus  in  Antiques  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  page  128,  Figure  17,  Mr.  Culver’s  interesting  article 
on  Ship  Models  is  marred  by  a  legend  in  which  a  printer’s 
misreading  has  transformed  a  “ship”  into  a  “sloop,”  which 
sailed,  undetected,  past  the  censor. 

Concerning  this  Mr.  Culver  makes  the  trenchant  com¬ 
ment,  “It  is  as  far  removed  from  a  sloop  of  war  as  the  Levi¬ 
athan  is  from  a  tugboat.” 

This  then,  is  another  item  for  the  category  of  errata. 


Sheraton  Chair 


One  of  a  set  whose  re-upholstering  revealed  fragments  of  an  undecipherable 
label,  probably  of  a  New  York  firm,  together  with  some  structural  evidences 
of  English  manufacture.  This  chair,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  its  type  known  to  the  Attic.  It  has  been  re-covered  in  hair  cloth,  the  old 
cast  tacks  painstakingly  straightened  and  replaced  according  to  their 
original  pattern. 
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Fig.  i — Chair  Backs:  Above  Them  a  Plate  Shelf 

From  different  districts,  these  chairs  display  notable  differences  in  both  design  and  treatment.  The  simple  silhouette  patterns  of  the  first  and  third  are  the 
expression  of  a  tradition  evidently  not  confined  to  eastern  Europe.  The  second  chair  is  Moravian,  the  fourth  Bohemian. 


Czecho-Slav  Peasant  Furniture 

By  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt 


The  treaty  of  Versailles  has  given  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe  a  chance  to  live;  and  has  recog¬ 
nised,  in  determining  the  bounds  of  each,  the  fun¬ 
damental  claims  of  ethnic  affinity.  This  fad:  has  proved  of 
great  value  in  stimulating  the  best  efforts  of  the  respective 
peoples  to  build  up  healthy  conditions  of  cultural  activity. 
The  nations  of  middle  Europe,  before  the  great  upheaval, 
were  merged  in  cumbersome  empires.  Today  they  are 
recognised  as  independent  states,  which  are  stepping  forth 
along  very  modern  lines  towards  complete  self-realisation. 
Still  they  must  not  be  thought  of  as  new  nations.  In  a  vital 
sense  they  are  of  quite  respectable  antiquity,  and  each 
possesses  deeply  rooted  characteristics  which  have  their 
origin  in  early  historic  migrations. 

This  faCt  has,  in  the  past,  generally  been  disregarded. 
I  he  average  tourist,  who  has  seen  the  usual  show  towns, 
says  to  himself  that  he  has  seen  Germany,  Austria  or  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  is  content.  But  things  are  now  changing.  We  see 
these  new  countries  on  the  map  and  realise  that  each  has 
its  important  towns,  each  its  distinctive  peoples,  each  its 
special  claim  upon  our  interest.  And  we  arrive  at  the 


laudable  conclusion  that  we  are  yet  far  from  having  ex¬ 
hausted  old  Europe  as  a  touring  ground. 

Further,  those  of  us  who  are  connoisseurs  of  things 
beautiful  and  curious,  realise  that  a  whole  range  of  new 
opportunities  is  now  opened  up  for  us.  For  these  portions 
of  Europe  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  series  of  most 
interesting,  highly  developed,  ancient  peasant  arts,- — -the 
like  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  Slavic  races  in  the  home  arts  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  who  know,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  oriental  origin  of  the  great  parent  stock  from  which  the 
various  branches  are  descended.  Each  branch,  however,  is 
so  individually  developed  that  it  must,  perforce,  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks,  inhabiting  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  possess  an  inherent  artistic  ability  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  They  seem  instinctively  to 
have  appreciated  the  true  significance  and  mission  of 
applied  art,  and  to  have  kept  steadfast  to  the  traditions 
which,  in  most  other  lands,  have  been  lost  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilisation.  Hence  we  find  that  the  combined 
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spirit  of  beauty  and  fitness  so  essential  to  artistic  satis¬ 
faction  permeates  the  whole  nation, — though  it  finds  ex¬ 
pression  more  in  the  peasant  cottages  than  in  the  homes  of 
the  well-to-do.  The  latter  have,  too  often,  laid  upon  their 
lives  the  veneer  of  Teutonic  taste,  which,  being  absent 
from  the  peasant  homes,  gives  title  to  the  latter  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  repository  of  the  vital,  national  art. 

To  see  Slovakia  it  is  not  sufficient  to  go  to  Karlsbad  or 
|  Marienbad  and  take  the  waters,  or  to  Pilzen  and  taste  the 
stronger  beverage  for  which  it  is  famed.  One  must  leave 
the  towns  and  visit  the  villages.  Here,  in  the  cottages  of 
the  peasants  and  in  the  homes  of  the  small  farmers,  we 
come  upon  the  most  fascinating  evidences  of  the  artistic 
i  soul  of  the  land.  For  the  furnishings  are,  and  have  been 
time  out  of  mind,  the  product  of  peasant  craftsmen  whose 
hands  have  worked  out  their  national  ideals  in  terms  of 
singular  beauty. 

A  traditional  character  pervades  not  only  the  form  and 
decoration  of  the  furniture  but  even  the  position  which 
each  piece  occupies  in  the  house.  There  are,  for  instance, 
in  the  living  room, — the  cierva  izba , — invariably  the  solidly 
constructed  table  by  the  window,  and  a  long,  partitioned 
settle  by  the  wall.  There  are  the  inevitable  ample  bed 


piled  high  with  embroidered  pillows,  a  tall  wardrobe,  per¬ 
haps  a  chest  or  two,  and  a  corner  cupboard,  on  which  are 
placed  a  holy  image  and  blessed  candles. 

There  are  chairs  with  wonderfully  carved  backs,  prob¬ 
ably  a  cradle  and  a  spinning-wheel,  distaff  and  stool.  From 
the  thick  beams  of  the  ceiling  are  suspended  beautifully 
painted  plates.  Along  the  walls,  on  narrow  shelves  stand 
cups  and  saucers,  while  pendant  from  the  shelf  edge  hang 
jugs  and  pitchers  that  would  make  the  hands  of  a  collector 
positively  itch  for  possession. 

Upstairs,  if  there  is  a  second  story,  are  bedrooms  vir¬ 
tually  unfurnished  save  for  the  beds  and  great  chests. 
These  are  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  married  children  of 
the  family. 

While  the  disposition  of  all  furniture  is  traditional  and 
subjeCt  only  to  slight  modification,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
one  could  go  into  innumerable  homes  and  find  each  one  a 
fresh  delight.  An  endless  variety  of  detail  delights  the  eye 
in  the  matter  both  of  form  and  of  decoration.  No  two  pieces 
of  furniture  are  alike,  although  all  are  beautiful  and 
instinCt  with  the  simplicity  of  good  taste. 

They  are  designed  with  a  native  genius  for  form  and 
colour,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  piece  of  genuine  old 


Figs.  2  and 3  —  Painted  Cupboards 

The  first  an  elaborate  Bohemian  piece,  whose  form  displays  the  influence  of  the  German  baroque  style,  shows  in  its  painted  decoration  the  unmistakable  in¬ 
fluence  of  oriental  textile  design.  The  second  well  exemplifies  the  fecund  source  from  which  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch  drew  inspiration. 
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Fig.  4 — Inlaid  Cupboard 

The  florid  mounts  are  the  only  detriment  to  a  design  of  singular  re 
straint  and  dignity.  Here  is  the  influence  of  Italian  intarsia;  but  the 
vase  from  which  flowers  spring  remains  a  characteristic  feature. 

peasant  work  devoid  of  ornament.  Carving,  both  in  high 
and  low  relief,  fluted  work,  chip  and  poker  work  are  all  to 
be  found,  and,  in  addition,  even  the  more  difficult  processes 
of  inlaying  and  intaglio.  But  the  most  beautiful  effects 
are  seen  in  the  wonderful  painted  furniture, — and,  remark¬ 
ably  enough,  much  of  the  adtual  painting  is  performed  by 
the  women. 

This  decoration  is  usually  carried  out  either  in  oils  or  in 
colour-wash  under  a  coat  of  varnish.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations,  floral  forms  are  predominant,  brightly 
depicted  on  sharply  contrasting  grounds, — generally  in 
rich  tints  of  red  or  blue.  Carnations  are  perhaps  the  most 
favoured  of  all  flower  forms;  but  roses,  tulips  and  other 
blossoms  are  frequently  found  depicted  with  great  skill  and 
taste.  The  mode  of  treatment  runs  the  whole  gamut  of 
variation  from  naturalistic  sprays  or  posies  to  completely 
conventionalised  ornament  based  upon  the  older  tradi¬ 
tional  types.  Birds  and  animals  are  sometimes  introduced, 
and  panels  with  sacred  pictures  and  even  landscapes  are 
employed. 

It  is  to  be  expended  that,  in  a  country  so  long  parti¬ 
tioned,  we  should  find  even  the  conservative  peasant  arts 
exhibiting  the  influence  of  their  former  states.  Thus  we 
discover  in  the  west,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
Germany  the  more  evident  is  the  rococo  influence.  In 
Moravia,  particularly  the  southern  part,  we  find  the 
lively  abandon  of  brilliant  Hungarian  colouring;  while  the 
further  east  we  proceed,  the  more  evident  becomes  the 
feeling  for  a  modified  Byzantinesque  style.  We  perceive 
here  the  oriental  taste  dictating  not  only  the  selection  of 
the  designs,  but  also  the  harmony  of  the  colour  schemes. 


Where  carved  ornament  is  used,  it  is  generally  geome¬ 
tric,  with  perhaps  religious  symbols,  dates  or  initials  in¬ 
troduced.  Chip-carving  is  restricted  principally  to  the 
mountain  districts.  Inlaid  work  has,  in  many  pieces  of  late 
date,  developed  into  incrustation  with  metals  or  mother- 
of-pearl;  while  intaglio,  filled  with  dark  wax  (or  sealing 
wax),  is  peculiar  to  the  shepherds  of  the  Carpathians. 

The  accompanying  photographs,  reproduced  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  authorities,  will  show,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  description,  the  style  and  essential  beauty 
of  all  the  peasant  furniture. 

The  chairs  have  solid  but  plain  seats,  while  the  legs 
are  usually  roughly  squared.  Only  occasionally  are  they 
turned.  All  the  skill  of  the  carver  is  reserved  for  the  backs, 
which  show  great  variety  of  design.  In  Figure  1  we  have 
some  typical  examples,  than  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  seleCf  more  divergent  forms.  The  refined  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  first  on  the  left,  typical  of  the  produCfs  of 
the  Tatra,  is  well  placed  in  contrast  with  the  one  firmly 
carved  in  relief  from  Moravia;  while  the  example  on  the 
right  shows  an  excellent  design  in  chip-carving  from 
Bohemia.  Above  these  is  shown  a  carved  and  painted  shelf 
such  as  is  used  for  treasured  crockery.  The  wooden  pegs 
beneath  are  such  as  one  would  use  for  hanging  jugs  of 
excellent  majolica. 

Figure  2  shows  a  beautiful  example  of  those  tall,  painted 
cupboards  for  which  Bohemia  is  noted.  Typical  of  the 
best  Bohemian  work,  it  displays  in  its  general  outline, 
with  the  scrolled  carving  of  the  cornice,  the  fluted  column 
and  other  details,  the  influence  of  German  baroque.  But 
the  floral  sprays  on  the  panels  and  on  the  ground  are  of 
the  native  tradition, — note  the  stylistic  carnation  sprays 
and  the  inevitable  flower  vases. 

The  example  shown  in  Figure  3  shows  no  trace  of  the 
Teutonic  influence.  The  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
design  is  relieved  only  by  the  bright  and  bold  painting  of 
the  six  panels.  Here  again  we  have  the  recurring  flower  vase 
but  with  posies  of  tulips,  a  flower  second  only  to  the  car¬ 
nation  in  popular  favour. 

So  charming  are  these  wardrobes  that  we  venture  to 
illustrate  yet  a  third  (Fig.  4), — an  elegant  example  with 
inlaid  decoration  suggestive  of  Italian  influence.  Heavy 
scrolled  mounts  are  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  tulip 
sprays  are  noticeably  restrained  and  stylistic 


Fig.  5 —  Painted  Chest 

Observe  the  applied  half  turnings,  or  drops.  Observe,  too,  the  turnip  feet. 
Here  again  the  relationship  to  the  peasant  furniture  of  Pennsylvania  is  un¬ 
mistakable. 
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Unlike  the  tall  cupboard,  which  is  an  adjunCt  to  Czech 
dome  life  adopted  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  the 
:arved  or  painted  chest  has,  for  ages,  been  an  indispensable 
thing.  No  home  but  has  several  of  these  necessities,  and 
two  or  more  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  stuba  (living 

I  room)  of  even  the  humblest  families.  No  maiden  would 
dream  of  getting  married  without  one,  for  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  marriage  coffers,  being  destined  to  hold  the 
damsel’s  “dowry”  of  clothes  and  linen, — 

Some  of  the  finest  decorative  work  is  to  be  seen  on  these 
coffers.  The  example  we  illustrate  in  figure  5  has  the  un¬ 
common  feature  of  turned  feet.  The  form  of  the  panels, 
the  ornaments  in  relief  between  them  and  the  quaint 
1  meander-like  design  of  the  painted  surround,  no  less  than 

(the  treatment  of  the  flowers,  point  to  Tyrolean  influences. 
Great  and  pleasing  variety  of  form  is  discovered  in  the 
peasant  spinning  wheels,  some  being  quite  plain  (though 
effective)  in  workmanship.  Mostly,  however,  they  are  of 

(excellent  design  and  construction,  showing,  as  do  the  two 
illustrated  in  Figure  7,  facile  art  in  turning,  carving  and 
joinery.  Some  have  their  flat,  broad  wheel  decorated  with 
brightly  painted  floral  sprays. 

Our  next  photograph  ( Figure  6)  a  carved  and  painted 
cradle  of  somewhat  Tyrolean  form  has  a  simple  yet  highly 
decorative  display  of  strewn  floral  decoration  which 
stamps  it  as  Czech.  Some  examples,  particularly  in  the 
Carpathian  regions,  are  decorated  entirely  with  chip¬ 
carving  of  geometric  patterns. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  bed  is  an  institution.  An  exceeding 
amount  of  hought  and  care  is  expended  upon  this  essen¬ 
tial  of  home  comfort.  Entering  the  stuba  of  a  peasant 
home,  one  sees  the  bed  piled  high  with  pillows  and  linen, 
the  latter  exhibiting  beautiful  embroidery.  Whatever 
variation  there  is  in  the  form  of  bedstead,  there  is,  with 
them  all,  a  family  likeness  and  the  decoration  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  We  show  a  particularly  pleasing  example,  in 
Figure  9,  painted  in  green,  the  flowers  (in  reds,  blue  and 
green)  upon  panels  of  warm  brown.  The  piece  bears  the 
date  1851  and  the  sacred  monogram  is  noticeable  as  a. 
feature  on  the  head  and  on  either  side. 

More  substantial  in  construction,  and  perhaps  more 
typical,  is  the  bed  of  which  the  head  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 


Fig.  6 —  Painted  Cradle 

The  strewn  floral  decoration  here  is  different  from  the  somewhat  more  corn- 
pad  stylizing  of  the  pieces  previously  illustrated.  It  is  more  characteristi¬ 
cally  Czech. 


Fig.  7  —  Spinning  Wheels  and  Distaffs 


This  is  an  older  bed  and  more  rudely  painted;  but  it  ex¬ 
hibits  posies  of  the  traditional  type  in  bold  colouring  upon 
a  cream  ground. 

In  recent  years  there  has  grown  up  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
quite  a  number  of  centers  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
artistic  crafts, — not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  furniture 
making.  But,  however  excellent  these  craft-schools  may 
be,  and  however  worthy  of  our  praise  their  productions, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  reviving  the  old  peasant  arts. 
The  furniture,  for  instance,  produced  under  conditions  of 
the  art-workroom  or  training  school,  must  be  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  the  true  peasant  furniture  made  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  for  their  own  use  at  the  behest  of  a  great  tradition. 

The  craft-centre  productions  are  good,  but  essentially 
modern  in  design;  and  in  the  decoration  there  is  over  much 
leaning  towards  impressionism,  or,  perhaps,  futurism.  The 
naivete  of  the  old  tradition  is  lacking,  and  so,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  form  (the  slow  product  of 
ages)  which  makes  the  old  peasant  furniture  so  charming 
and  personal. 

Note — The  so-called  peasant  arts  of  southern  Germany  and  the  lands 
to  the  east  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be  accepted  as  non-professional  house¬ 
hold  arts.  They  quite  frequently  will  represent  the  skill  of  local  artisans. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  furniture,  which,  in  Bavarian 
villages  at  any  rate,  was  often  glorified  for  use  by  the  brush  of  the  village 
painter.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  an  article  entitled  Bemahlte  Wohn- 
raume  issued  in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  painted  furniture,  in 
peasant  style,  held  in  Munich  in  1909.  The  same  article  suggests  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  interpret  the  word  “peasant”  too  strictly  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  since  examples  of  the  style  are  mainly  encountered  in  the  homes  of 
a  somewhat  higher  class  of  country  folk,  and  in  the  rural  taverns. — Ed. 
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A  Common  Origin  of  Design 

A  note  to  follow  Czecho-Slav  Peasant  Furniture 

THE  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  Antiques  belongs, 
in  principle,  among  the  illustrations  for  Mr.  Bunt’s 
article,  though  there  is  between  them  no  immediately 
manifest  relationship.  Mr.  Bunt’s  concern  here  is  with 
painted  furniture  in  eastern  Europe;  the  frontispiece  offers 
western  European  textiles.  Here  are  three  specimens  of 
old-time  fabric,  brought  to  this  country  from  Spain  a  year 
since  by  Edgar  L.  Ashley.  Presumably  they  were  all  made 
in  Spain:  the  central  example,  a  Moresque  weaving  of  wool 


Fig.  8 — Painted  Bed 

Older  and  handsomer  than  the  succeeding  one. 

— or  linen  and  wool  — perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  century — - 
or  even  earlier; — the  chasuble  at  the  upper  left  corner, 
probably  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  fragment  of  cut 
velvet,  at  the  lower  right,  quite  as  probably  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  each  we  have,  as  the  main  feature  of  the  repeat,  a 
large  vase  or  jar.  In  one  case  this  vase  serves  as  the  bowl  of 
a  fountain;  in  another,  it  supports  a  sheaf  of  flowers;  in 
yet  another,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  are  gazing 
upon  floral  display  or  the  upward  throw  of  water;  but 
nevertheless,  the  vase  is  obviously  present.  In  the  two 
older  examples  we  have,  likewise,  a  strong  emphasis  upon 
bird  forms  arranged  in  balancing  couplets. 


And,  now,  on  this  page  and  those  which  just  precede,  if 
we  examine  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  painted 
designs  of  Czecho-Slav  peasant  furniture,  we  shall  discover 
— in  a  country  temporarily  and  spatially  far  removed  from 
Spain — the  persistence  of  these  very  textile  motives,  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  a  different  requirement  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  unchanged.  Then,  if  we  think  a  moment,  we  shall 
remember  encountering  very  similar  motives  in  certain 
early  carved  chests  of  Connedlicut  and  the  later  painted 
examples  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  many  recurrences  of  design  in  so  many  and  various 
times  and  places  seem  to  argue  an  ancient  common  ances¬ 
try:  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  fadf.  In  the  garden  lands  of 
eastern  Asia,  from  time  immemorial,  the  love  of  animals, 
of  birds  and  trees  and  flowers;  of  cool  fountains  of  water 
and  of  great  broad-lipped  jars  of  glazed  pottery  for  holding 
oil  or  wine,orfor  the  support  of  branching  foliage,  was  man¬ 
ifested  not  only  in  daily  custom  but  in  the  subjects  cele¬ 
brated  in  literature  and  in  art. 

The  Persians  and  their  Mohammedan  conquerors 
cherished  the  jacinth,  the  tulip,  the  eglantine,  the  carna¬ 
tion  and  the  peach  blossom,  and  wove  them  into  their 
fabrics.  Syrian  Christians  saw  in  the  fountain  the  symbol 
of  Christ’s  gospel;  and  they  and  their  followers  wrought 
it  in  carved  stone  and  ivory  and  threaded  it  into  stuffs 
which  display  birds  —  sometimes  doves,  sometimes  pea¬ 
cocks  —  partaking  of  the  flowing  waters  of  life. 

The  rich  symbolism  of  the  Orient  was  carried  over  into 
Europe  with  the  oriental  fabrics  which, during  long  centuries, 
followed  the  highways  of  commerce.  Long  after  their  mean¬ 
ing  had  been  forgotten,  the  patterns  of  these  supplied  later 
European  weavers  with  ideas.  And,  since  textiles  have  al¬ 
ways  served  as  design  books  for  other  handicrafts,  the  same 
basic  motives  from  the  Orient,  often  disjointed,  detached, 
and  mis-applied,  are  to  be  encountered  in  all  the  minor  art 
products  of  Europe  throughout  the  middle  ages  and,  in 
some  instances — despite  the  extending  dominance  of  clas¬ 
sicism — throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Renaissance — 
even  to  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  this,  however,  more  in  months  to  come. 
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A  Gateway  to  Walled  Enamel 

By  H.  Bedford-Jones 


IN  San  Francisco,  not  long  ago,  I  was  inspecting  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  Chinese  cloisonne  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  score  of  authentic  Ming  pieces;  when  the 
owner  smilingly  showed  me  a  clipping  from  the  morning 
newspaper.  This  clipping  set  out  an  interview  with  an  ex¬ 
pert,  who  declared  that  there  was  not  a  piece  of  genuine 
Ming  work  in  the  city,  and  who  then  went  on  to  say  that, 
except  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  their  cloisonne  could 
not  be  imitated — that  the  very  idea  was  absurd.  A  little 
later  in  the  day  a  Chinatown  dealer  offered  me,  for  forty 
dollars,  a  glorious  cloisonne  bowl, 
apparently  of  the  finest  K’anghsi 
type;  yet  it  had  been  made  within 
the  year  at  a  Kobe  factory.  It  was 
Japanese,  and  its  aged  appearance 
was  cleverly  simulated. 

If  experts  are  sometimes  wrong 
about  cloisonne,  what  about  the  pub¬ 
lic?  The  subjedt  is  indeed  confused. 

Yet  much  of  the  confusion  may  be 
removed  by  a  comprehension  of  the 
process  of  cloisonne  manufacture.  By 
the  term  cloisonne  only  the  Chinese 
ware  is  meant,  since  the  commonly- 
seen  Japanese  ware  has  no  value,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  cases.  The  old  Chinese 
ware,  however,  has  a  peculiar  value 
and  a  peculiar  beauty  all  its  own. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  its  mak¬ 
ing:  Upon  a  base,  usually  of  copper, 
but  occasionally  of  other  metal,  are 
applied  the  cloisons,  or  walls — thin 
strips  of  brass,  gold  or  silver.  These 
are  laid  on  edge  in  patterns;  the 
spaces  enclosed  by  these  wires — and 
that  outside  them — -are  filled  with 
enamel,  so  that  the  finished  work 
presents  the  aspect  of  fine  metallic 
lines  separating  the  varied  colors  of 
the  patterned  enamel.  Repeated  fir¬ 
ings  are  required  properly  to  fuse 
the  enamel,  yet  in  this  process  the 
lustre  and  brilliancy  of  color  must  not 
be  dimmed.  Polishing  the  finished 
piece  is  an  entire  art  in  itself,  and  may  impart  either  a  dull 
finish  or  a  h;gh,  brilliant  glaze.  Part  of  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
piece — contrary  to  popular  opinion — consists  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  tracery  of  the  metal  walls  showing  against  the  enamels. 
The  art  of  cloisonne  was  slowly  evolved,  however,  and  the 
earlier  pieces  appear  almost  unpolished.  Learned  from  the 
Persian,  Arab  and  Byzantine  artisans,  transplanted  into 
Eastern  Asia  by  the  Mongol  rulers,  cloisonne  appears  as  an 
effective  Chinese  art  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  Mongols  in  1368  and  closed  in  1644.  The 
Ming  cloisonne  is  crude  in  its  technique,  in  its  enamels  and 
designs,  yet  it  has  all  the  appealing  charm  of  the  primitive, 


for  its  artistry  is  fresh  and  genuine.  As  in  some  of  the  im¬ 
perial  pieces  in  the  British  Museum,  artistic  values  were 
obtained  which  have  not  been  equaled  in  later  periods. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  Manchu 
emperors  carried  Chinese  art  in  general  to  its  highest 
point  of  achievement.  Under  K’ang-hsi  (1662-/722)  the 
Ming  cloisonne  was  somewhat  improved  in  finish,  yet  its 
robust  vigor  of  coloring  and  execution  was  long  retained. 
This  gradually  softened  into  a  technical  perfection  until, 
under  Ch’ien-lung  (1736-1795),  the  very  peak  of  the  art 
was  reached — and  decay  set  in.  The 
artistic  urge  was  at  an  end.  Now  the 
factories  were  established,  and  what 
had  been  a  slow  and  loved  produCt  of 
great  individual  craftsmen  became 
an  industrial  produCt  turned  out  for 
a  general  market.  The  same  process 
was  to  recur  a  hundred  years  later  in 
the  field  of  oriental  rugs. 

From  the  very  earliest  period, 
cloisonne  work  was  combined  with 
applied  ornaments  of  bronze,  heav¬ 
ily  fire-gilded.  It  was  also  combined, 
often  in  the  same  piece,  with  champ¬ 
leve  enamel.*  This  term  appears  to  be 
a  stumbling  block,  even  to  students. 
It  means,  simply,  that,  instead  of  the 
enamel  being  laid  between  raised 
cloisons,  the  solid  metal  is  chiseled 
out  and  the  enamel  is  then  laid  in 
the  hollow  spaces  thus  contrived.  It 
was  applied  to  bronze  rather  than  to 
copper.  The  finest  Chinese  pieces 
often  display  these  two  methods  of 
enameling  combined. 

Figure  1  shows  a  piece  which  was 
stoutly  affirmed,  by  a  prominent  ex¬ 
pert,  to  be  exaCtly  his  idea  of  champ¬ 
leve  work.  The  body  of  the  vase  is  of 
bronze,  fire-gilded,  the  base  and  neck 
being  done  in  true  champleve.  The 
conventional  lotus  design  covers  the 
body,  but  not  in  the  usual  fashion, 
for  in  this  instance  only  the  tracery, 
or  pattern,  of  the  cloisons  is  filled  with  enamel,  while  the 
background  is  left  in  the  metal  entirely  exposed  except  for 
gilding.  The  pattern  is  thus  raised  uniformly,  by  the  depth 

*The  distinction  between  cloisonne  and  champleve  need  never  be  confused  if 
the  student  will  but  bear  in  mind  the  literal  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  Cloison  is, 
of  course,  merely  the  French  word  for  wall  or  partition.  Patches  of  enamel,  large  or 
small,  partitioned  from  one  another  by  slender  wire  walls,  therefore,  constitute 
cloisonne  work.  Champleve  means  raised  field.  Where  part  of  a  metal  surface  is 
incised  or  hollowed  out  and  the  hollows  filled  with  enamel,  the  field,  or  original 
surface,  is  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  enamel,  or  at  times  slightly  above  it. 

According  to  Litchfield’s  Antiques ,  Genuine  and  Spurious ,  the  British  museum 
authorities  attribute  to  the  cloisonne  technique  an  antiquity  greater  than  that 
allowed  to  champleve.  Yet  the  former  is  fundamentally  the  more  complex  and 
elaborate.  Champleve  is,  after  all,  merely  a  process  of  inlay  assisted  by  applica¬ 
tions  of  heat.  And  inlay  is,  fundamentally,  a  very  primitive  art. — Ed. 


Fig.  1  —  Cloisonne  and  Champleve 

An  unusual  example  on  the  body  of  which  only  the 
cloisons  constituting  the  pattern  have  been  filled 
with  enamel.  The  exposed  metal  ground  has  been 
gilded.  Neck  and  base  are  champleve.  So,  too,  part 
of  the  dragon.  The  Chinese  are  reputed  to  have  de¬ 
rived  the  art  of  cloisonne  from  the  Byzantine  world. 
In  the  shape  of  the  vase  illustrated  there  is  evidence 
of  Persian  reminiscence.  Author  s  collection. 
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of  the  cloisons,  above  the  surface  level.  It  is  this  feature 
which  the  expert  took  to  be  champleve;  and,  I  may  add, 
others  confirmed  his  opinion, and  have  been  greatly  put  out 
to  find  themselves  mistaken.  About  the  vase  twines  a 
dragon,  exquisitely  chased  and  designed,  heavily  gilded, 
and  adorned  with  champleve  work.  A  remarkable  point  of 
the  technique,  here,  is  that  the  enamels  are  just  as  they 
came  from  the  fire — neither  ground  down  with  pumice  nor 
polished,  but  rising 
above  the  cloisons 
in  softly  rounded 
knobs. 

Figure  2  shows  a 
piece  typical  of  the 
perfection  to  which 
enamel  work  was 
brought  under 
Ch’ien-lung.  Every 
detail  of  the  cloison 
work  is  scrupulously 
and  minutely  per¬ 
fect  —  convention¬ 
ally  so — ;  while  a 
very  high  polish 
covers  the  whole. 

Combined  with  this 
cloisonne  work  is 
a  dragon  handle, 
partly  adorned  with 
champleve  enamel 
and  richly  gilt.  This 
piece  is  technically 
perfeCt,  but  its  de¬ 
cadence  is  evident 
in  its  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance,  in  its  line;  it 
was  wrought  by  an 
artisan,  not  by  an 
artist. 

The  pomegranate 
bowl  next  shown 
{Fig.  3)  probably 
made  about  1700, 
is,  in  conception  and 
execution,  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  the  art, 
combining  cloisonne 
and  repousse  work. 

Its  all-over  conven¬ 
tional  lotus  pattern 
shows  most  unusual 
mottledcolors.Over 
this  runs  a  design,  apparently  in  overlay,  of  pomegranate 
branches,  fruit,  and  flying  bats.  This  design  is  beaten  out 
in  the  copper  so  as  to  form  a  raised  design,  and  the 
enamel  of  the  tree-branches  is  not  ground  down  but  is 
left  in  rounded  contours.  The  gold  cloisons  are  heavily 
rimmed,  or  beaten  over  at  the  top,  to  give  the  broad  wall 
effeCt  of  champleve  work.  The  balance  of  the  whole  piece, 
particularly  in  its  color  combinations,  is  remarkable. 

In  comparison  with  these  examples  of  the  finest  later 


Chinese  work,  when  the  art  of  cloisonne  enamel  had 
reached  its  peak,  glance  at  the  so-called  Ta  Ming,  or 
Great  Ming,  vase  {Fig.  4).  This  piece  was  bought  some 
ten  years  ago  by  a  collector  who  thought  it  possibly  a 
Chinese  imitation  of  Ming  work.  It  was  made  in  japan, 
about  1910,  at  a  Kobe  faCtory.  Upon  its  base  appears,  in 
cloisonne  enamel,  the  familiar  Ta  Ming  mark.  At  first 
glance  this  appears  to  be  accomplished  in  the  old  pic¬ 
ture  characters,  but 
closer  scrutiny 
shows  it  to  be  novel 
in  shape  and  draw¬ 
ing. 

This  distinction  is 
interesting,  for  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole 
piece.  The  vase 
combines  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  Chinese  ware 
which  may  now  be 
found  in  auction 
rooms  and  shops 
throughout  the 
country  and  which, 
two  times  out  of 
three,  is  sold  as 
genuine  Chinese 
cloisonne.  To  an  in¬ 
expert  eye  it  seems 
to  be  such.  The 
shapes,  materials, 
colors,  design,  work- 
manship,  all  appear 
Chinese;  yet  close 
examination  denies 
this  appearance.  In 
each  particular  is  a 
slight  deviation 
from  the  Chinese  art 
conception — e  a  ch 
departure  slight, 
yet  in  the  ensemble 
damning.  Let  us  re¬ 
gard  these  details  in 
the  present  example. 

The  vase  was 
made  and  sold  to 
imitate  an  ancient 
Ming  produCt,  and 
approximates  the 
simplicity  of  the 
Ming  work.  The  colors  would  appear  to  approximate  the 
deep  corals  and  pure  rich  yellows  of  the  Ming  period,  and 
the  cobalt  blues,  which  were  perfected  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  under  Ch’ienlung;  yet  they  con¬ 
tain  peculiar  tints  which  the  Chinese  never  used.  Where 
two  shades  or  colors  are  fused  together,  the  result  is  strik¬ 
ingly  different  from  similar  fusions  as  they  occur  in  the 
pomegranate  vase.  Nor  is  it  the  cruder  fusion  accomplished 
by  the  Ming  artists.  In  a  word,  it  lacks  the  Ming  effeCl. 


Fig.  2  —  Cloisonne  {1736-1795) 

Here  is  displayed  extraordinary  technical  facility  with  a  decline  in  perception  of  form.  The  dragon 
handle  is  enamelled  in  champleve.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Denby. 
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Again,  the  ex¬ 
posed  rims  of  neck 
and  base  are  gilded; 
not  with  the  old 
concentrated  amal- 
gamof  gold, furnace 
fired,  but  with  a 
feeble  electroplated 
film.  The  design 
appears  to  be  a 
form  of  the  usual 
lotus  pattern,  yet 
one  senses  some¬ 
thing  amiss  with  it, 
and  discovers  that 
i  t  has  been  “im¬ 
proved.”  The 
enamel  is  pitted — 
as  were  the  Ming 
enamels — by  reason  of  a  hurried  and  probably  single  firing; 
but  in  this  imitative  piece  the  surface  has  not  the  peculiar 
feel,  the  patina,  of  the  real  Ming. 

Other  pieces  of  this  imitative  ware  may  copy  a  Chinese 
design  more  closely,  yet  every  piece  will  show  some  “im¬ 
provement”  on  the  original.  Perhaps  the  cloisons  are  not 
laid  with  the  perfected  balance  of  the  Chinese  work.  Then, 
too,  many  of  these  Japanese  pieces  contain  extended  cloi¬ 
sons  and  single  unattached  scrolls,  such  as  were  met  with 
in  the  Ming  work,  yet  they  never  possess  the  peculiar  line- 
effeCt  attained  by  the  Chinese. 

In  recent  years  the  Japanese  factories  which  turn  out 
this  work  have  attempted  a  more  exaCt  reproduction  of 
Ch’ien-lung  and  K’ang-hsi  pieces,  largely  in  articles  of 
utilitarian  rather  than  decorative  purpose,  and  with  re¬ 
markable  results.  There  are  no  marks,  the  color  and  de¬ 
signs  are  followed  with  great  fidelity,  and  even  the  shapes 
are  copied  without  variation.  Even  in  such  pieces,  however, 
the  difference  may  be  perceived.  It  appears  in  the  poor 
juxtaposition  of  colors,  peculiarly  a  Chinese  talent;  in  the 
treatment  of  the  cloisons;  in  a  slight,  yet  perceptible  failure 
to  grasp  the  Chinese  harmony  of  line  and  hue.  That  the 
Chinese  themselves  imitate  the  old  cloisonne  goes  without 
saying;  but  this  is  not  done  for  export,  and  their  imitations 
at  least  preserve  the  old  artistic  tradition. 

Except  for  the  minor  differences  noted,  the  Japanese 
imitation  performs  a  real  service  by  affording  at  very 
moderate  prices  a  great  many  objects  not  only  of  immense 
decorative  value,  but  of  utilitarian  use,  for  the  process  is 
applied  to  all  manner  of  small  articles,  as  well  as  to  large 
vases  and  basins.  Reputable  establishments,  of  course, 
sell  it  for  what  it  is,  but  dealers  with  no  particular  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  craft  may  themselves  be  imposed  upon.  The 
intrinsic  and  artistic  value  of  these  pieces  is  nothing  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  originals,  just  as  the  value  of 
most  oriental  rugs  flooding  the  market  today  is  little  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  fabrics  made  before  the  day  of 
cheap  dyes  and  factory  labor.  Yet  the  same  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  each  case,  for  the  originals  of  both  rugs  and  cloi¬ 
sonne  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  purse, 
except  through  some  fortuitous  circumstance.  Not  long 
ago  a  woman  who  was  seeking  a  rose-bowl,  was  offered  a 


most  unique  and  remarkable  piece  of  cloisonne  by  the 
family  of  a  diplomat  who  had  brought  it  from  the  Orient 
thirty  years  ago,  at  fifty  dollars.  She  refused  it,  deeming  the 
price  excessive.  Two  weeks  later  in  a  shop  she  was  offered 
the  same  piece,  as  a  great  bargain,  at  five  hundred. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  when  a  bit  of  cloisonne  is 
damaged,  it  is  done  for;  but  the  contrary  is  in  facff  true. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  ordinary  Japanese  commercial 
ware,  which,  owing  to  its  construction  and  materials,  is  not 
worth  repairing;  but  any  fine  or  ordinary  piece  of  Chinese 
work  is  well  worth  a  slight  repair  cost.  This  ware,  unlike 
the  Japanese,  is  not  easily  damaged;  the  repeated  firings 
so  harden  the  enamel  that  it  will  often  resist  a  blow  that 
bends  even  the  copper  or  bronze  base.  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored  when  broken,  but  it  can  very  readily  be  repaired  by 
any  clever  worker  in  enamels  or  ceramics.  The  broken 
cloisons  may  be  again  fastened  in  position,  and  the  enamel 
may  be  replaced  by  a  colored  paste  which  hardens  without 
firing.  Such  substitute  paste  will  not  resist  water,  but  it 
will  not  be  detefted  except  on  a  very  close  scrutiny;  and 
many  a  piece  of  fine  cloisonne  has  been  discarded  as  worth¬ 
less  which  might  have  thus  been  made  to  give  service  and 
decoration  for  years  to  come. 

The  makers’  marks  on  cloisonne  deserve  a  special  word. 
In  general,  the  usual  four-  or  six-charatffer  mark  used  for 
porcelains,  is 
not  employed 
in  this  enamel 
ware. It  occurs 
on  the  early 
ware,  some¬ 
times  with 
elaborate  dec¬ 
orations,  on 
the  foot  of  the 
piece;  but  af¬ 
ter  the  Ming 
period  this 
practice  was 
not  followed, 
as  a  rule. 

But  marks 
are  of  little 
value  in  de¬ 
termining  the 
period  of  cloi¬ 
sonne.  Nearly 
always  a  piece 
must  be 
judged  by  its 
colors  and  en¬ 
amels,  its  de¬ 
sign  and  gen- 
e  r  a  1  work¬ 
manship,  so 
that  the  aver¬ 
age  classifica¬ 
tion  is  seldom 
to  be  very 
heavily  relied 
upon. 


Fig.  4 — Pseudo  Ming 

A  Japanese  imitation  of  the  crude  yet  vigorous  cloi¬ 
sonne  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Entirely  satisfactory  for 
decorative  purposes  for  those  who  like  the  type.  Collection 
o/J.  B.  Williamson. 
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The  Cabinet  PedesTil  Table 


By  Malcolm  A.  Norton 


THE  three  little  cabinet  pedestal  tip  tables  here¬ 
with  pictured  are  the  rarest  mahogany  pieces  of 
Colonial  furniture  known  to  me.  I  have  seen  just 
the  three  of  them.  The  first  (Fig.  1)  is  owned  by  Frederick 
YV.  Mercer  of  New  London,  Connecticut;  the  second  be¬ 
longs  to  me;  and  1  have  discovered  the  third  one  in  the 
collection  of  Herbert  Newton  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
1  have  heard  rumor  of  a  fourth,  owned  by  a  physician,  a 
former  resident  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  moved  to 
New  York  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  tops  of  these  tables  are  of  the  cut  out,  dish,  or  so- 
called  saucer  type.  Each  table  has  three  legs;  but  in  place 
of  the  turned  pedestal,  usually  offered  as  support  for  tip 
and  turn  tables,  there  is  substituted  a  three-cornered 
cabinet  pedestal,  to  each  corner  of  which  is  applied  a 
fluted  sycamore  column.  The  contrast  offered  by  the  color 
of  the  woods  is  effective  and  pleasing.  In  one  of  the  panels 
of  each  cabinet  is  a  door,  which,  on  opening,  discloses  a 
series  of  little  V-shaped  block  front  drawers. 

In  the  table  owned  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  in  my  own, 
these  little  drawers  are  V  shaped.  In  those  of  Mr.  Mercer’s 
table  the  V  is  varied  by  a  sweeping  curve  on  each  side. 
Each  of  these  curved  sides,  however,  is  cut  from  a  single 
piece  of  wood,  a  faCt  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  this 
table  distinction  as  a  piece  of  early  cabinet  making. 

Mr.  Newton’s  table,  like  mine,  has  the  usual  plain 
Dutch  feet,  while  Mr.  Mercer’s  has  carving  on  each  knee 
and  the  feet  show  the  claw  treatment.  Mr.  Mercer’s  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  and  the  details  are  better  and  finer.  I 
feel  sure,  however,  that  one  master  craftsman  made  them 
all.  Where  they  were  made  and  who  made  them  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  They  could  have  been  made  in  Newport, 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  or  at  New  London.  All  four  were 
found  between  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  It  looks  as  if  they  might  have  been 
made  in  or  near  Middletown  or  Haddam,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  From  these  and  nearbv  towns 
came  many  beautiful  pieces,  now  owned  by  prominent 
collectors. 

The  dealer  who  sold  Mr.  Newton  his  table  is  dead,  and 


all  we  know  is  that  he  said  he  found  it  near  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  My  table  came  from  the  Davis  family, 
who  lived  in  Plantsville,  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1918,  and  who  later  moved  to 
New  York  State.  They  were  an  old  and  prominent  family 
of  central  Connecticut  in  Colonial  davs,  closely  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  state. 

The  Mercer  table  has  descended  to  the  present  genera-  | 
tion  from  earlier  ancestors.  Mr.  Mercer’s  great,  great 
grandfather — John  Deshon — who  was  a  member  of  the 
shipping  board  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  married  to  Sarah  Starr,  also  of 
New  London,  in  1752.  The  table  is  first  known  to  have 
been  in  their  home.  Whether  made  tor  them  on  their 
marriage,  or  purchased  later,  is  not  known.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  who  made  it  or  whence  it  came.  In  all  prob- 
abilitv  it  wras  made  for  them,  as  it  can  hardly  be  of  a  much 
earlier  date  than  1752,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  later. 

Sarah  Deshon,  their  daughter,  married  Samuel  Wheat, 
September  20,  1770.  Both  John  Deshon  and  Samuel  Wheat 
were  prominent  men  in  New  London  in  their  day,  but 
there  is  no  discovered  record  of  the  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Harriet  Wheat,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Wheat,  was  born  in  1792,  and  married  Dr.  Archibald 
Mercer  of  New  London,  June  18,  18x7.  William  Mercer, 
born  March  21,  1821.  was  the  father  of  the  present  owner 
of  the  table.  These  early  forbears  are  buried  in  the  old 
cemeterv  in  New  London,  and  the  records  of  them  are 
taken  from  the  family  Bible  published  in  1722,  in  which 
are  entered  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  ot  the  Deshon, 
Wheat  and  Mercer  families. 

The  table  was  in  the  Deshon,  Wheat  and  Mercer  fami¬ 
lies,  passing  to  Maria  Mercer,  daughter  of  Dr.  Archibald 
Mercer  and  Harriet  Wheat  Mercer.  She  married  Samuel 
Grosvenor  of  New  York,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  the 
Right  Reverend  William  Mercer  Grosvenor,  first  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  who  died  in  1916, 
and  is  buried  under  the  Cathedral  in  New  York  City.  His 
sisters,  now  residing  in  Italy,  who  are  the  cousins  of 


Detail  Views  of  Drawers  from  the  Norton  Table 

Compare  these  with  the  drawers  of  the  Mercer  table  on  the  opposite  page. 


Fig.  / 

Frederick  W.  Mercer,  presented 
all  of  the  Deshon  furniture  to 
him.  It  included,  among  other 
beautiful  things,  this  little  gem 
of  a  table. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  we 
know  more  about  such  rare  and 
interesting  pieces  of  Colonial  fur¬ 
niture  as  these  tables,  which  show 
the  highest  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship  of  our  early  master  crafts¬ 
men.  Old  time  collectors  and  deal- 

The  Illustrations 

Note — Figure  i  is  from  the  example 
owned  by  Frederick  W.  Mercer;  Figure  2 
from  that  owned  by  the  author;  Figure  3 
from  that  owned  by  Herbert  Newton. 
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Fig.  2 

ers,  many  of  whom  have  been  in 
the  business  forty  years,  or 
more,  have  told  me  that  they 
never  saw  or  heard  of  anything 
like  a  cabinet,  pedestal,  tip  table. 
Yet  here  I  am  able  to  publish 
three.  It  would  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  whether  there  are 
others,  and  if  so,  the  locality  in 
which  they  may  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  as  much  of  their  his¬ 
tory  as  is  possible  to  trace. 


The  three  illustrations  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  show  the  three  pieces  each  with 
top  lifted.  Dimensions  of  the  Mercer  table 
are:  height,  25  inches;  top  diameter,  28 
inches.  The  other  pieces  are  somewhat 
larger. 
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( Continued  from  the  September  number ) 

By  Howard  Herschel  Cotterel 


Ecclesiastical  Pewter 

IN  my  previous  article  I  had 
a  word  to  say  concerning 
altar  candlesticks  and  a 
lamp.  Other  types  ol  vessels 
devoted  to  sacred  usage  are 
the  benitier,or  holy-water  con¬ 
tainer;  the  baptismal  basin; the 
flagon;  the  chalice;  the  paten, 
etc.;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  a  few  of  each  type 
in  the  order  named. 

Benitiersare  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  but  they  are 
always  surmounted  by  some 
sacred  image  or  emblem.  The 
water-container,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Figures  89,  90  and  91,  is  at 
the  base,  above  which  appears,  in  some  instances,  the  figure 
of  our  crucified  Saviour,  perhaps  with  figures  of  angels  or 
cherubim  at  either  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross.  In  other 
cases  this  figure  is  supplanted  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  by  a 
representation  of  the  Last  Supper  or  by  other  similar 
motifs,  in  relief. 

Benitiers  are  made  either  to  hang  or  to  stand;  and,  more 
often  than  not,  they  do  both.  They  are  invariably  of  Euro¬ 
pean  workmanship,  often  crudely  made;  but  occasionally 
are  very  beautiful  in  both 
their  design  and  their  work- 
manship.  Owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  container  when 
full  and  to  the  fragile  nature 
of  the  backs,  they  are  seldom 
found  unrepaired  at  the 
point  where  the  upper-part 
joins  the  well. 


in 
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The  baptismal  basin  was  in  common  use  in  Scotland, 
many  examples  still  being  in  existence,  some  of  them  in 
their  original  setting.  One  of  these  I  am  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  illustrate  here,  in  Figure  92, supported  in  its  original 
swinging  wrought-iron  bracket,  which  it  was  customary  to 
affix  either  to  wall  or  pulpit.  The  bowl  itself  bears  the  mark 
of  Archibald  &  William  Coats  who  were  Glasgow  pewterers 
working  round  about  the  year  1800. 

In  Figure  93  are  shown  two  mid-eighteenth  century 
bowls  of  this  type,  the  smaller  one  bearing,  on  the  under¬ 
side,  the  words  “Sutton-Benger,  1761.”  It  is  evidently  from 
the  church  in  that  village,  though  an  enquiry  which  I  made 
through  the  Vicar  could  elicit  no  definite  information  on 
this  point.  It  is  six  and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  depth  (an  unusually  small  size 
for  this  type),  and  bears  the  mark  of  Ash  &  Hutton  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  Both  these  pieces  are  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Carvick 
Webster. 

The  communion  flagons  used  in  England  have  varied 
considerably  in  shape  from  time  to  time,  each  type,  broadly 
speaking,  having  obtained  for  a  time  and  then  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  what  must  have  been  regarded  as  “an  improve¬ 
ment”  in  design.  Looking  backward,  however,  as  we  are 
now  able  to  do,  over  the  period  of  three  and  a  quarter  cen¬ 
turies,  we  are  rather  tempted  to  reverse  that  opinion  and  to 
range  flagon  designs  in  an  ascending  scale  of  ugliness.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  method  it  is  true,  but  who  can  prefer 

the  ones  shown  in  the  later 
illustrations  to  those  of 
earlier  type? 

In  Scotland  the  shapes 
have  remained  more  fixed; 
and  deservedly  so,  for  who 
can  cavil  at  the  form  of  any 
of  the  three  which  I  illus¬ 
trate  in  Figures  95,  96  and 


l 


Fig.  92 — Baptismal  Basin 
( Scotch ) 

Dating  from  about  1800.  Sup¬ 
ported  in  its  original  wrought- 
iron  bracket. 


Fig.  93 — Baptismal  Basins 


Figs.  80  no,  01  —  Benitiers  Figs.  9J  and  94  Communion  Flagons  , 

While  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  these  holy-water  basins  are  always  The  example  at  the  left  is  Scotch,  that  to  the  rig  t  is  ris  e  on  y  yp 

surmounted  by  a  sacred  emblem.  definitely  assignable  to  that  country. 
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97?  Each  makes  its  own  ap-  ~  ^ 

peal  to  the  imagination,  and  )/ 

in  none  is  extraneous  orna- 
ment  “dragged”  in  to  the  W 

detriment  of  beauty  of  line.  % 

Of  Irish  flagons  but  one  \  H 
definite  type  is  known,  and  \  jMy  28 

I  illustrate  this  first  in  Fig-  \ 

ure  94.  It  has  been  found 
both  with  and  without  a  lid 
and  is  of  a  fine,  bold  type, 
reminiscent  of  the  English 
flagon  shown  in  Figure  100,  ’ 

but  bearing  the  more  mod- 

ern  adornment  of  the  encir-  Fig.  95 — Communion  Flagon 
cling  bands  around  the  body.  (Scotch) 

r-|-'i  t  i  •  1  Late  seventeenth  century  type. 

ihe  English  one  is  about  a 
century  earlier. 

This  Irish  example  bears  the  mark  of 
Roger  Ford,  who,  in  1752,  was  in  business  in 
Cook  Street,  Dublin.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  which 
now  find  sanCtuary  in  the  collection  of 
Francis  Weston,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Croydon. 

Figure  95,  shows  an  early  type  of  Scottish 
communion  flagon  which,  as  will  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  course  of  previous  articles  in  this 
series,  was  also  in  use  for  domestic  purposes. 

A  pair  of  this  exceedingly  rare  type  are  in 
Brechin  Cathedral,  bearing  the  date  1680. 

Following  this,  and  for  some  little  time  co¬ 
eval  with  it,  came  the  slightly  tapering  cylin¬ 
drical  flagon  with  very  slightly  domed  circu¬ 
lar  lid  shown  in  Figure  96,  a  type  which  re¬ 
mained  in  general  use  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  and  is  by  no  means  obsolete  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  Port  has  one  bearing  the  date  1702 
and  with  the  slightly  projecting  point  on  the 
front  of  the  lid,  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
earlier  ones  of  this  type;  and  I  have  come 
across  many  bearing  marks  of  nineteenth  century 
pewterers. 


This  last  variety  was  to  a 
certain  extent  supplanted  by 
the  elegant  flagon  illustrated 
in  Figure  97,  a  vessel  full 
of  dignity  in  every  line  and 
comparing  more  than  fa¬ 
vourably  with  the  English 
examples  of  about  the  same 
period.  This  piece,  some 
thirteen  inches  in  height,  is 
in  the  collection  of  Major 
John  Richardson,  D.  S.  O., 
of  Falmouth,  and  bears  the 
touch  of  Graham  &  Ward- 
Fig.  96 — Communion  Flagon  rop,  Glasgow  pewterers  of 
(Scotch)  about  1790-1800;  but  it  has 

ail  the  bearing  or  an  early 
eighteenth  century  model. 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  illus¬ 
trate  the  characteristic  types  of  English 
flagons,  the  earliest  of  which,  circa  1600, 
is  shown  in  Figure  98.  This  magnificent 
example  is,  or  was  until  quite  recently,  in 
its  original  place  in  Combmartin  Church, 
Devonshire.  How  beautifully  it  illustrates 
the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  pewter !  How  em¬ 
inently  suited  to  withstand  hard  usage  and 
the  ravages  of  time!  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
never  be  permitted  to  leave  the  sacred  fane 
which  has  sheltered  it  through  these  three 
and  a  quarter  centuries,  during  which  long 
period  of  time  how  many  a  stalwart  son  of 
Devon  must  have  received  strength  and  cour¬ 
age  from  its  life-giving  contents. 

Next  in  point  of  age,  circa  1650,  is  the  one 
shown  in  Figure  99,  also  from  the  collection 
of  Major  Richardson.  This  piece  resembles 
the  foregoing  in  its  main  characteristics,  but 
already  displays  the  pewterer’s  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  depart  from  the  simple  lines  of  his  forbears. 

Figure  100  shows  three  fine  flagons  from  the  Carvick 
Webster  collection,  the  centre  one  bearing,  on  the  handle, 
one  of  the  earliest  marks  recorded  on  the  existing  touch 
plates  of  the  Pewterers’  Company  of  London,  being  co- 


Fig.  101  —  Communion 
Flagon  ( English ) 

Unique  example.  Second  half 
of  seventeenth  century. 


Fig.  98  —  Communion  Flagon  Fig.  99 — Communion  Flagon 
( English )  ( English ) 

Early  seventeenth  century.  Mid-seventeenth  century. 


Fig.  too — Communion  Flagons  ( English ) 
Seventeenth  century  types. 
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Fig.  102  —  “York”  Commun¬ 
ion  Flagon 

That  to  the  left  is  dated  1725 
and  bears  an  inscription  of 
which  a  rubbing  is  shown  in 
Figure  103. 


eval  with  the  foregoing; 
whereas  the  two  larger 
ones  must  be  considered  a 
decade  or  so  later  in  date. 

Another  fine  flagon 
from  Major  Richardson’s 
colleCfion  appears  in  Figure 
101.  As  a  type  this  is  quite 
unique;  but,  from  its  general 
form,  we  know  it  to  be  of 
the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Following  this  we  come  to 
another  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  type,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the 
“York”  flagon,  Figure  102. 

Of  this  I  do  not  know  of  more  than 
ten  inexistence.  Both  these  examples 
are  in  the  Carvick  Webster  colleCfion 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  one  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  theillustration,with 
its  fine  inscription,  dated  1725  (of 
which  a  rubbing  is  given  in  Figure 
103)  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  pewterer’s  art  which  has  come 
down  to  our  time. 

The  evolution  in  form  through  the 
eighteenth  century  is  well  shown  in 
the  six  illustrations  which  follow. 

Figure  104,  displays  a  type  of  quite 
pleasing  shape  in  itself,  but  it  al¬ 
ready  shows  the  beginning  of  that 
decadence  in  form  which  was  shortly 
to  dominate  this  type  of  vessel.  The 
date  of  this  piece  is  c.  1725,  and  that 
of  Figures  105  and  106,  c.  1735  and 
1750  respectively.  All  are  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Walter  Churcher. 

The  introduction  of  the  double  handle  about  this  time 
shouldbenoted;another  step,  which,  even  though  of  utility, 
is  certainly  not  one  of  beauty.  The  alteration  of  the  shape 
in  this  way  was  made  to  permit  of  the  more  convenient 
handling  of  the  vessel  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  which 
it  contained,  the  lower  half  giving  a  better  control  over  the 
balance  when  the  vessel  was  becoming  emptied.  Figures 
107  and  108,  both  c.  1745,  show  this  innovation  in  its  best 
form,  the  former  piece  being  in  the  colleCfion  of  Major  John 
Thompson,  D.S.O.,  and  the  latter  in  the  de  Navarro  col¬ 
leCfion, — the  latter  an  exceptionally  fine  and  graceful  flagon 
for  this  type  and  period. 


Figure  109  (and  again  1  have  laid  Major  Richardson’s 
colleCfion  under  contribution)  illustrates  a  type  in  vogue 
from  c.  1775-1810.  This  particular  example  is  one  of  the 
earlier  ones  of  its  type  and  of  fine  metal,  but  shuns  compar¬ 
ison  with  its  Scotch  contemporary  shown  in  Figure  97.  To 
close  the  series,  I  illustrate  two  examples  which  alone  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  decline  of  artistic  feeling  in 
designing  these  vessels  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Figure  no  (again  from  the  Richardson  colleCfion) 
and  Figure  in,  are  beyond  comment,  except  to  say  that 
the  former  is  of  a  date  c.  1800  and  the  latter,  which  bears 
the  mark  of  Watts  &  Harton  of  London,  is  c.  1825. 

*  *  * 

Turning  our  attention  to 
chalices,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  very  rarest 
of  English  pewter  vessels. 
Cherished  as  they  have  ever 
been,  even  in  their  disuse, 
on  account  of  their  sacred 
associations,  and  likely  to  be 
the  more  so  in  the  future  in 
view  of  the  insistent  demands 
of  recent  years'  for  their  re¬ 
tention  jin  their  original 
churches,  they  will,  as  the 
years  go  by,  become,  as  is 
only  seemly,  more 
difficult  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  collectors. 

Figure  1 12  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  [the 
rarest  of  all  kinds,  a 
sepulchral  chalice, 
nowin  the  collection 
of  Lewis  Clapper- 
ton,  Esq.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was 
the  custom  to  bury 
these  and  other 
symbols  of  their 
office  with  deceased 
ecclesiastics;  and, 
very  occasionally, 
when  turningupold 
ground  on  the  site 
of  forgotten  bury¬ 
ing  places,  these 


Figs,  iog ,  no,  hi  —  Communion  Flagons  ( English ) 

From  late  eighteenth  to  early  nineteenth  century,  a  progressive  decline. 


Figs.  104,  105,  106  —  Communion  Flagons  ( English ) 

Dating  respectively  from  left  to  right,  1725,  1735,  and  1750  (or  thereabouts) 
these  flagons  illustrate  a  changing  taste. 


Figs.  107  and  108 — Communion  Flagons  ( English ) 

Both  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  both  excellently  exemplifying  the 
use  of  the  double  handle. 
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Fig.  1 14 — Communion  Chalices 

Except  for  the  middle  piece  in  the  lower  row,  these  are  mainly  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  century  examples. 


Fig.  1 12  —  Sepulchral  Chalice 

relics  are  unearthed.  The  one  here  shown  was  brought 
to  light  in  Lincolnshire.  Needless  to  say  it  is  of  pewter: 
but  these  pieces  are  usually  in  such  a  fragile  and 
crumbling  state  that  they  require  to  be  kept  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  air-tight  case  after  some  preservative 
has  been  applied  to  prevent  further  disintegration. 

From  the  same  collection,  Figure  113  shows  a  most 
interesting  little  pocket  communion  set  in  folding 
carved  wooden  case,  from  Iceland.  It  is  quite  unique. 
Again  from  this  collection  is  illustrated,  Figure  114,  a 
series  of  chalices  mostly  Scottish,  and  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 


century.  The  short-stemmed  one  in  the  centre,  bottom 
row,  however,  is  of  a  considerably  earlier  date.  In  Figure 
1 15  is  shown  a  mid-seventeenth  century  English  chalice 
which  bears  one  of  the  earliest  marks  on  the  existing 
London  touchplates  and  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Young, 
of  Manchester.  An  identical  example  is  in  the  de  Navarro 
collection.  One  of  a  pair  of  fine  English  chalices  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Major  Thompson  ( tempus  1745)  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  116.  Two  more  Scotch  examples 
of  the  1760  period  are  shown  in  Figures 
1 17  and  1 1 8,  the  former  bearing  the  date 
1762  in  the  inscription.  A  late  eighteenth 
century  English  chalice  from  the  de 
Navarro  collection  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
1 1 9,  whilstits  Scotch  contemporary,  from 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Young,  appears  in 
Figure  120. 

Patens  again,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 


Fig.  1 15 — Chalice 
( English ) 

Mid-seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 


are  a  great 
rarity.  It  will 
be  seen  that 
a  small  one 
rests  on  the 
last-named 
chalice;  and 
in  Figure  121 
I  give  an  illus- 
tration  of  a 
most  charm¬ 
ing  example 
from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Churcher, 
Esq.  This  fine 
little  piece, 
which  has  a 
beautifully 
cabled  mould¬ 
ing  around  its 


Fig.  113 


Figs.  1 16  and  iij — Chalices 

The  first  English,  the  second  Scotch;  both  eighteenth  century. 
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Fig.  11S — Chalice 


leCtion. Theone  with 
the  beaded  decora¬ 
tion  around  the 
rim,  foot  and  join¬ 
ing  of  foot  and 
body,  is  ot  the  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  and  Mary 
period;  and  the 
plainer  one  is  some 
twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  later. 

These  pieces, 
which  are  by  no 
means  common  and 
are  very  eagerly 
sought  for  by  col¬ 
lectors,  seem  to  be 
a  kind  oi  natural 
dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  ecclesiastical 
pewter  on  the  one 
hand,  and  domestic 
on  the  other;  and, 
more  often  than 


upper  edge,  bears  the  same  mark 
as  the  two  chalices  referred  to 
under  Figure  115.  Its  total  width 
is  but  seven  and  one-eighth  inches, 
whereas  it  has  a  rim  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  which  gives  it  a 
great  dignity  of  proportion  and 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  posses¬ 
sion,  a  point  fully  appreciated  by 
its  present  genial  owner. 

Figures  122  and  123  show  the 
upper  and  under  sides  respectively 
of  two  types  of  paten-plates*  or 
tazza-plates,  both  of  which  are 
from  examples  in  the  Churcher  col- 


Fig.  120 — Chalice 

In  this  and  in  Figure  117  observe  the  decora¬ 
tive  effedt  of  handsome  lettering  well  placed. 
The  chalice  is  here  shown  surmounted  by  a 
small  paten. 


Fig.  / 19 — Clalice 


not,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  piece 
should  be  classed  as  the  one  or 
the  other.  In  case  of  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  always  more  honest 
of  purpose  to  designate  it  as 
domestic  than  to  weave  around 
it  a  false  halo  of  sacred  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  creating  an 
interest  which  the  particular 
piece  has  never,  and  will  never, 
deserve.  *  *  * 

Returing  to  domestic  pewter, 
we  will  first  give  a  thought  or  two 
to  the  various  types  of  dishes 
and  plates.  Here  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  terms  are  not 

*The  paten  is  an  elevated  plate  upon 
which  is  placed  the  Communion  bread. 
The  paten  was  sometimes  made  to  fit  the 
chalice,  as  a  cover. 


Figs.  122  and  I2j  —  Patens 

Upper  pidture  illustrates  two  examples,  which  below  are  exhibited  in  reverse. 
The  more  richly  decorated  of  the  two  of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 


synonymous,  as  so  many  would  seem  to  believe,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  confounded.  The  plate,  or 
trencher,  was  something  less  than  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
From  it  the  food  was  actually  consumed.  On  the  larger 
dishes,  or  chargers,  the  various  viands  were  carried  to 
the  dining-table.  This  distinction  is  worth  remembering, 
as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  from  a  situation  in 
which  I  once  found  myself.  A  friend,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
once  asked  me  if  I  could  ob  ain  for  him  a  few  good  ordin¬ 
ary  plates  to  serve  as  background  for  smaller  pieces.  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  few  for  him  only  to  discover  that  it  was  not  plates 
which  he  required  at  all,  but  large  dishes! 

But  the  details  of  domestic  pewter  I  shall  have  to  reserve 
for  a  future  instalment. 


Fig.  1 21  —  Paten 

The  wide  rim  gives  this  diminutive  piece  an  unusual  dignity  of  proportion 
The  cabled  moulding  suggests  fine  silver  work. 
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The  Antiquity  of  the  Revolver 

By  Lewis  Appleton  Barker 

Sketches  by  the  author 


A LTHOUGH  to  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  belongs  the 

ZA  credit  of  perfecting  the  first  practicable  working 
X  A.  revolver  (in  1835-36)  it  would  surprise  the  average 
person  to  know  how  old  is  the  principle  of  a  cylinder  ar¬ 
ranged  to  contain  several  loads,  all  to  be  fired  successively 
through  one  barrel,  or  to  be  fired  direCtly  through  several 
barrels.  As  is  the  case  with  virtually  all  pistols,  or  guns, 
with  a  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  firing  more  than  one 
shot  without  reloading,  made  prior  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  following  eight  examples  are  mainly  individual, 
or  freak  guns,  each  made  to  order  for  its  owner,  and  hence 
by  no  means  illustrative  of  a  type. 

Number  /:  A  snaphaunce  gun;  that  is,  with  the  frizzen 
or  battery — the  contaCt  of  the  flint  with  which  causes  the 
powder  to  ignite — separate  from  the  sliding  cover  of  the 
pan,  and  not  also  combining  that  office,  as  in  the  later  and 
more  familiar  type  properly  termed  a  “flint-lock.”  The 
cylinder  contains  eight  charges,  and  is  movable  by  hand 
when  a  little  spring  on  top  of  the  barrel  is  lifted  up.  By 
this  means  a  fresh  touch  hole  is  brought  under  the  hammer 
by  removing  the  sliding  cover. 

This  gun  is  of  English  make  and  dates  from  about  1630. 
The  piece  is  approximately  four  feet  in  length.  As  this  is 
the  earliest  form  of  the  flint-lock  (not  including  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  flint  in  the  jaws  of  a  wheel-lock)  it  clearly 
indicates  that  the  cylinder  idea  was  practically  coincidental 
with  the  flint-lock,  in  the  mind  of  some  person  or  persons, 
at  least. 

Number  2\  A  similar  weapon  of  German  manufacture; 
but  shorter,  and  a  hundred  years  later  in  date. 

Number  J :  Another,  of  German  make,  firing  four  shots. 
Each  chamber  in  the  cylinder  has  a  separate  frizzen,  which 
acts  also  as  a  pan  cover.  Dates  from  about  1780. 

Number  4:  An  English  pistol,  of  about  1690.  The  cylinder 
contains  but  two  shots,  with  a  separate  frizzen,  which  acts 
also  as  a  pan  cover,  for  each  chamber,  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Number  5 :  A  most  peculiar  flint-lock  gun,  with  a  very 
long  cylinder,  containing  six  chambers.  But  one  frizzen; 
calibre  about  .40.  Probably  made  in  America  as  early  as 
1650. 

Number  6:  Another,  much  shorter,  with  six  chambers 
and  but  one  frizzen.  Barrel  and  cylinder  are  of  brass. 
Marked,  “John  Daste,  London”;  probably  between  1700 
and  1725. 

Number  7:  The  following  is  an  example,  which,  if  not, 
as  is  probable,  of  earlier  date,  is,  at  least,  of  earlier  mech¬ 
anism.  For  this  is  a  six  shot,  revolving,  match-lock  gun, 
smooth  bore;  calibre,  about  .60.  Made  in  India,  probably 
about  1650. 

Number  8:  Another,  four-chambered,  with  four  covers 
to  the  flash  pans,  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century. 

Number  Q\ Between  1836  and  1841,  Samuel  Colt  manu¬ 
factured  a  few  hundred  revolving  rifles  and  carbines  of  ten 
different  models,  with  varying  calibres,  and  having  both 


seven  and  eight  shots.  In  rapidity  of  firing,  these  excelled 
any  other  gun  of  the  period,  but  besides  being  frail  and 
complicated,  were  a  subjeCt  of  suspicion  by  most  gun¬ 
smiths,  whose  knowledge  was  confined  to  flint-lock  mech¬ 
anisms. 

Number  10 :  But  it  was  reserved  for  Colt  to  produce  the 
first  practical  “revolver,”  which  he  did  in  1 83 5-36,  the  com¬ 
pany  bearing  his  name  continuing  to  perfect  them  to  date. 
The  great  fault  with  all  the  preceding  ones  had  been  that, 
owing  to  the  mode  of  ignition,  (outside  the  chamber  and 
cylinder),  several  or  all  of  the  chambers  were  apt  to  ex¬ 
plode  at  one  time.  The  invention,  in  1807,  by  a  Scotch 
clergyman  named  Forsyth,  of  what  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  percussion  cap  made  it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
avoid  all  this. 

But  despite  the  obvious  superiority  of  his  weapon,  Colt 
was  destined  to  have  difficulty  in  marketing  it.  Lack  of 
appreciation  of  preparedness  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own 
time.  Colt’s  first  pattern,  known  now  as  the  “Paterson 
Colt,”  because  manufactured  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
had  a  folding  trigger  and  no  trigger  guard.  Not  until 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War  did  he  make  a  pistol  with  a 
frame  over  the  cylinder. 

The  majority  of  his  first  productions  he  sold  in  Texas, 
where  a  man  realized  the  value  of  a  dependable  repeating 
small-arm.  But  a  Board  of  Army  Officers,  in  1837,  reported 
adversely  upon  it,  alleging  as  their  reasons,  the  expense, 
excessive  weight,  liability  to  simultaneous  discharge,  and 
the  faCt  that  flint  arms  were  good  enough,  since  foreign 
governments  had  not  discarded  them. 

Finally,  Colt  succeeded  in  selling  the  government  fifty 
carbines,  which  were  used  with  great  effeCt  in  the  Seminole 
W  ar,  where  the  Indians  attributed  their  rapid  fire  to 
magic.  In  1839,  being  again  unsuccessful  in  interesting  the 
government,  Colt  was  about  to  fail  in  business.  Just  then, 
however,  the  Mexican  War  intervened,  and,  at  the  advice 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  government  placed  an 
order  for  one  thousand  revolvers,  which  so  demonstrated 
their  superiority  that  the  future  of  the  greatest  revolver 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world  was  made  secure. 

Number  //:  Before  Colt’s  time,  Elisha  Collier  of  Boston 
had  made  the  most  nearly  successful  cylinder  pistol  before 
the  use  of  the  percussion  cap,  and  the  only  one  to  any 
extent  resembling  a  modern  revolver  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  pistol  with  the  two  chambered  cylinder. 
Between  1800  and  1817  Collier  invented  a  gun  and  a  pis¬ 
tol  which  for  a  flint-lock  did  very  well, indeed, but,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  the  production,  he  was  obliged  to  find  mar¬ 
kets  in  England  and  France,  his  arms  being  used  quite 
extensively  in  India  and  Africa,  where  the  climate  soon 
ruined  them.  This  pistol  had  six  chambers,  and  but  one 
frizzen,  the  calibre  being  about  .50.  Later,  up  to  1850,  this 
weapon  was  manufactured  both  in  pill  and  cap  locks.  1  he 
illustration  is  from  one  of  the  extremely  rare  examples 
known  to  be  in  America. 
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Urhite  Qhina  :  J^ustre :  and  Old  Oak^ 

By  Arthur  Hayden 


/^ONDON:  When  the  census  comes  to  be  taken 
c J  of  the  works  of  art  that  have  perished  in  the  great 
earthquake  in  Japan,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
addition  to  oriental  treasures,  a  great  many  European 
masterpieces  have  been  lost.  Some  of  the  wealthy  Japanese 
collectors  had  long  been  gathering  finely  selected  examples 
of  modern  western  art.  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  the  English 
artist,  had  been  consulted  by  one  great  connoisseur  in 
Tokio  as  to  his  selection.  In  this  man’s  collection  alone  it  is 
known  that  several  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been 
destroyed,  including  superb  creations  by  that  great 
French  genius  Rodin.  The  Barbizon  school  of  painting, 
especially  as  typified  by  the  delicacy  of  Corot  with  his  misty 
greens  and  pearly  greys,  has  always  appealed  to  the  highest 
Japanese  taste.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  some  exquisite 
canvases  have  been  lost  to  the  world  forever. 

And  still  fresh  in  memory  is  another  great  catastrophe 
equally  distressing  to  lovers  of  art, — the  great  fire  at 
Smyrna.  That  emporium  of  Eastern  carpets  which  it  had 
taken  many  years  to  colleCt,  priceless  productions  from  the 
looms  in  Persia  and  the  Middle  East — some  of  them  cen¬ 
turies  old — was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  News  is 
filtering  through  of  the  irreparable  damage  that  was  wan¬ 
tonly  done  at  that  time.  I  was  recently  shown  a  list  of 
rare  prayer  rugs  that,  not  long  before  the  disaster,  had  been 
obtained  after  a  series  of  adventures  which  had  all  the  flavor 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  entertainments,  andduring  which  the 
European  agent  literally  carried  his  life  in  his  hands.  But 
it  was  only  a  list, — East  and  West  joined  in  a  somewhat 

soiled  manuscript  with 
descriptions  in  Arabic 
and  a  modern  type  wri  t- 
ten  translation;  and 
there  were  a  few  poor 
photographs.  The  head 
of  the  Eondon  firm. 


with  its  agents  in  the  East,  exhibited  this  almost  with 
tears,  winding  up  with — “Lost  in  Smyrna.  We  can  never 
again  hope  to  see  such  examples.  It  was  the  greatest  coup 
we  had  made  in  twenty-five  years.” 

*  *  * 

Official  reports  sometimes  make  piquant  reading.  That 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  issued  recently  by  the 
Trustees,  has  a  poignant  passage  wherein  it  is  regretfully 
recorded  that  the  nation  had  to  pay  £1 5,000  for  VanDyck’s 
portrait  of  George  and  Francis  Villiers  which  is  hung  in  the 
space  vacated  by  Gainsborough’s  Blue  Boy  sold  to  America. 
Sixty-one  years  ago  this  same  portrait  changed  ownership 
for  the  beggarlysumof  thirtypounds!  And  thatwas  justthe 
year,  by  the  way,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts.  Collectors  then  paid  big  prices  for  Landseer’s  dogs 
and  similar  animal  studies.  The  anecdotal  school  of  paint¬ 
ers  was  en  evidence.  Mulready  with  his  village  children, 
Leslie  with  scenes  from  history  or  with  fancy  subjects, — 
but  portraits  by  VanDyck,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Raeburn  and  the  rest  at  that  day  were  compara¬ 
tively  negleCted.  Mezzotints  from  Sir  Joshua  were  thought 
even  less  of.  What  a  grand  time  it  must  have  been  for  a 
collector  with  prophetic  instinCt.  It  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  connoisseur  should  be  perspicacious  enough 
to  know  that  he  should  lay  down  wine  for  posterity. 

*  *  * 

China  figures  in  white. — It  has  become  quite  noticeable 
of  late  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  white  porcelain 
figures.  Possibly  col¬ 
lectors  have  grown  to 
demand  so  me  thing 
more  varied  than  the 
enamel  colors  of  the 
potter;  and  underglaze 
colors,  by  reason  of  the 


Jardiniere  ( Sevres ) 

Painted,  by  Sinsson.  With  panels, 
putti  and  flowers.  Gilded  on  rose 
Pompadour  ground. 


Silver  Lustre  Figure 

By  Wood  &  Caldwell,  and  dating 
from  about  1800. 

Oak  Tables 
Lower,  c.  1640. 

Upper,  c.  1680. 
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1  demands  of  his  furnace,  are  even  more  limited.  But  there 
:  is,  or  should  be,  another  reason  why  undecorated  figures 
I  should  be  regarded  as  on  a  higher  plane.  Blemishes  in 
potting  or  in  moulding  may  be  disguised  by  the  applica- 
'  tion  of  color,  just  as  fire  cracks  in  the  old  chinas  were  con- 
;  cealed  by  having  butterflies  painted  over  them.  It  is  a 
i  healthy  sign  if  collectors  demand  white  porcelain.  The 
material  requires  high  skill  in  modelling,  from  the  potter. 
Color  versus  form  has  been  a  long-standing  problem  with 
artists.  It  had  its  struggle  as  between  Chippendale,  the 
inventor  of  graceful  forms,  and  Chippendale  with  his 
woods  of  golden  hue  and  his  painted  panels. 

Staffordshire  has  produced  some  fine  statuettes  in  white. 
One  example, “The  Boy  James  Watt  and  the  Tea  Kettle,” 
where  the  youth  made  his  first  studies  of  steam,  is  a  favorite 
of  mine.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  produced  the 
wonderful  Parian  ware  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  and  similar 
ware  by  Messrs.  Minton.  The  former  firm,  up  to  quite  a 
late  date,  continued  a  gallery  of  delightful  white  porcelain 
figures,  cupids  and  shepherdesses  and  pastoral  subjects, 
with  a  bodv  and  glaze  unequalled  in  England.  These  pieces 
were  largely  bought  on  the  Continent  and  copied  and  be¬ 
came  unrecognizable  with  an  addition  of  colors. 

The  seated  figure  of  a  boy,  here  illustrated,  is  in  silver 
lustre  ware  and  bears  an  impressed  mark  Wood  and  Cald¬ 
well.  This  firm  produced  earthenware  figures  from  about 
1795  to  1810.  The  example  illustrated  dates  from  the 
neighborhood  of  1800.  It  looks  like  a  little  silver  statuette, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  more  of  these  silver  lustre  figures  were 
not  made.  It  has  been  found  in  black  jasper,  but  no  example 
has  yet  turned  up  in  white. 

*  *  * 

The  glories  of  Sevres.  Quite  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
the  productions  of  Sevres,  which  exhibit  color  most  lavish¬ 
ly.  In  the  jardiniere  here  illustrated  the  ground  is  a  rose 
Pompadour,  and  the  gilding  is  rich  and  ornate.  The  paint¬ 
ing  and  decoration  of  this  school  of  ceramists,  with  panels 
or  reserves,  follows  certain  great  Chinese  prototvpes. 
Brilliantly  painted  bouquets  of  flowers  are  found  on  two 


panels  and  on  the  other  two  are  putti  painted  by  Sins- 
son.  The  exquisite  symmetry  of  this  example,  and  its 
wealth  of  color,  afford  a  direct  contrast  to  figure  wurk  in 
white  where  neither  color  nor  gilding  is  present.  There  is  a 
set  of  dancing  figures  in  Sevres  porcelain,  made  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  which  are  quite  Greek  in  their 
suggestion  of  movement  and  swaying  draperies.  I  recently 
saw  this  set  as  a  fine  effebt  on  a  dinner  table. 

*  *  * 

Old  Oak.  There  is  no  love  which  lasts  longer  than  the 
colledtor’s  love  of  old  oak,  fashioned  say  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  belonging  to  what  in  England  is  termed  the 
Jacobean  period, — an  era  practically  covering  the  Stuart 
period  from  James  I  ( Jacobus  Rex)  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Queen  Anne  reign  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  two  specimens  illustrated,  the  larger  or  lower  one 
is  in  date  about  1640,  and  shows  the  older  and  coarser 
design  with  thicker  legs  and  scratched  decoration,  prob¬ 
ably  indicating  that  it  was  made  by  some  provincial  maker 
removed  from  London  influence.  The  upper  table  betrays 
more  delicacy  in  its  construction  and  its  hexagonal  panels 
and  split  spindle  applied  decoration  surmounted  by  the 
stringing  of  beaded  ornament,  show  the  type  of  tables 
which,  about  1680,  were  being  used  as  sideboards.  The 
unornamented  legs  at  the  back  indicate  that  its  place  was 
against  a  wall.  *  *  * 

What  is  coming  into  A7nerica.  More  art  treasures,  so 
says  the  United  States  Consul-General  in  London,  have 
been  sent  from  England  this  year  than  in  the  twenty  years 
before  1914.  The  value  of  last  year’s  shipments  from 
England  is  declared  to  be  £2,000,000.  This  is  about  £500,- 
000  more  than  in  1921.  At  every  important  art  sale, 
whether  in  London  or  in  the  provinces,  it  is  said  that  there 
is  a  dealer  acting  on  behalf  of  American  clients.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1923  the  value  in  art  treasures  totalled 
£750,000,  and  as  the  latter  half  of  the  year  saw  a  greater 
number  of  visitors  from  America,  later  figures  will  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  double  this. 
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When  and  Why  the  cl Americans  Qive  "Thanks 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


OF  COURSE,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  one  s 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  Thanksgiving.  Nat¬ 
urally, hr  do  not  proclamations, state  and  national, 
remind  us  of  our  blessings?  That  they  also  awaken  sug¬ 
gestions  of  fierce  contests  on  the  football  gridiron  is  merely 
incidental.  But  a  student  of  history  knows  that  the  month 
of  November  is  no  more  to  be  considered  the  special  time 
of  giving  thanks  than  the  month  of  April  is  (or  was)  con¬ 
sidered  "a  proper  season  for  humiliation,  fasting  and 
prayer.  There  have  been  Thanksgiving  days^  in  every 
month  of  the  year,  at  some  period  of  the  world’s  history; 
and  many  have  been  the  times  when  the  occasions  which 
gave  rise  to  proclamations  of  Thanksgiving  by  one  nation 
were  also  the  cause  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  to 
others. 

We  have  come  to  look  upon  Thanksgiving  Day  as  a 
purely  American  institution;  perhaps  correCtly,  for  in  no 
other  country  is  it  so  regularly  observed,  let  days  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory  were  not  unknown  in  iudor 
times  and  there  were  issued  tickets  of  admission  to  bt. 
Paul’s  on  Thursday,  July  7,  1814,  “To  Attend  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  Solemn  Occasion  of 
Returning  Thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  happy  Res¬ 
toration  of  Peace.”  This  Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  truly 
British  affair,  in  which  the  Napoleonic  armies  did  not 

participate.  .  .  c. 

Collectors  of  broadsides  generally  have  in  their  files 
some  of  these  early  Thanksgiving  proclamations,  which 
are  of  more  than  merely  passing  interest,  for  the  reasons 
which  have  called  for  special  and  ceremonial  giving  of 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  are  varied  and  often  curious.  The 
collector  of  Thanksgiving  proclamations  has  an  advantage 
over  the  book  collector  in  that  his  collection  takes  up 
little  room.  Generally,  too,  the  Thanksgiving  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  its  recital  of  joyful  causes,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  its  time. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Plymouth  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  ‘‘written  up.”  No  printed  broadside 
proclamation  of  that  happy  event  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  and  Bradford’s  history  refers  to  it  only  in  the 
briefest  way.  The  official  fast  day  of  1623  was  changed 
into  one  of  thanksgiving  by  the  coming  of  rain  during  the 
prayers.  Gradually  the  custom  arose  of  appointing  a 
Thanksgiving  day  after  each  harvest,  proclamations  being 
issued  by  the  governors  of  the  New  England  states.  I  he 
earliest  one  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  large  broadside 
collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  that 
appointing  June  29,  1676,  to  be  day  of  solemn  Thanks¬ 
giving,  set  forth  under  the  heading:  “At  a  Council^Held 
at  Charlestown,  June  the  20th,  1676.”  (Fig.  1).  ^  ^ 

Early  Thanksgiving  proclamations,  however,  are  of 
the  utmost  rarity.  The  proclamation  of  1689,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  December  19  as  the  date,  is  known  onlybyBarthol- 
omew  Green’s  bill  for  printing  for  the  General  Court  of 


Massachusetts  “An  Order  for  a  1  hanks  giving  half  a 
sheet,”  contained  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  Fast 
Day  proclamations  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
are  less  rare,  and  are  to  be  found  in  several  collections. 

The  victories  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  especially 
the  taking  of  Quebec,  gave  cause  to  the  Colonists  of  New 
England  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  Along  the  northern 
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'  aJt  A 

C  0  V  .X  C  l  L,  * 

Held  at  Charlestown,  fmc  the  loth,  \6j  6. 

ill*  be, holy  god  having  by  a  hng  and  ContinuedSeries  of  his 
Afflictive  difpenfations  k&by  the prefeitflVatr  with 
•  'tbeHedtfan  Njttives  ofthisLand,Written  and  brought  to  paf f 
hitter  things  again/l  his  ownCovenant people  in  this  wtldernefs, 
yet  Jo  that  lit  evidently  difeern  that  in  the  midUof  his  judge - 
figments  he  hath  remembred raetsy.  having  tumemhred  his  Font*.- 
’  flool  in  the  day  of his f ire.  difpleafure  agsnnfl  us  for  our  fins, 

?  -with  many  (ingular  Intimations  of  his  Fatherly  Companion, 
and  regard:  referring  many  of  our  Toms  fromDefolation 
't-fTbreatned,  and  attempted  by  the  Enemy ,  and  giving  usefpe - 
^  dally  of  late  with  our  Confederates  many  jignal  Advantages 
3  againjl  them  without  fuchDij advantage  to  okr i elves  as  jor- 
^4  tnerly  we  have  been  fenfible  of,  if  it  be  of  the  Lords  merdes 
r that  we  are  not  confumed ,  It  certainly  be f peaks  out  poftive 
! .  Thankfulnef  r,  men  out  Enemies  are  in  any  meaf  ire  disap - 


; 


be  found  an  Infenfble  peopled  as  not  flanding  before  hint 
with  Thanksgiving,  as  Well  as  lading  him  with  our  Complaints 
in  the  time  of  pr effing  AjfhQiOns : 

The  COV  flCI  L  have  thought  meet  to  appoint  and  fet  apart  the  apft.  iij  of  this  In) 

(lint  lu»r,  as  a  day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  and  praife  to  God  for  fuch  his  goodnefs  and  fa¬ 
vour,  many  Particulars  of  which  mercy  mightbe  Inilanced,  but  we  doubt  not  thofe  who 
ate  frnfibie  of  Gods  Afflictions,  have  been  as  diligent  to  cfpy  him  returning  to  us ;  and  that 
the  Lord  may  behold  ns  as  a  People  offering  pratfe  and  thereby  glorifyiog  him ;  The  Coun¬ 
cil  doth  Commend  it  to  the  Rr(ft3it(  tJUmjltri,  Eldtri  anij  people  of  this  Jnrifdiflioo; 
Solemnly  and  ferioufly  to  keep  the  fame.  Bcfeeching  that  being  perTwadcd  by  the  mercies  -  .... 
oCQcd  vre  may  all,  even  this  whole  people  ofl*rupou(  BotEcsood  Souls  as  a  hying  and  Ac* 
erpittJeSSrvicc  onto  God  by  Jcfni  Chuff. 

*By  tht,  (dundlf  Edward  TpwfonSecrf 

Fir  /—The  Earliest  Known  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving 
*  Dating  from  1676  and  appointing  June  29  of  that  year  as  a  day  °f  sole"1 
Thanksgiving-an  interesting  example  of  Caslon  typography -From  the 
coSns  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society :  published  through  the 
courtesy  of  Worthington  C.  Ford. 
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Imp.  Kt-va-  cl  Mailoc*  rue  Ur  Know,  Hi. 

Fig.  2 — The  Food  and  Drink  of  Yesteryear 

Menu  of  an  American  Thanksgiving  jdinner  in  Paris  following  the  Civil  War. 
Reproduced  primarily  to  serve  as  a  substitute  appetizer  preliminary  to  the 
feasts  of  the  present. 


New  England  and  New  York  frontiers  the  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  French  territory  was  far  from  imaginary, 
especially  with  the  Indian  allies  so  near  at  hand.  Stephen 
Hopkins,  governor  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  issued  a  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  in  1759,  which  was  printed  by  James  Frank¬ 
lin  at  Newport.  In  this  he  recites  the  causes  for  thankful¬ 
ness,  citing  with  particularity  the  taking  of  Quebec;  the 
reduction  of  the  forts  at  Niagara,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  in  America;  and,  in  Europe,  the  vieftory  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  the  Battle  of  Thornhausen  and 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon  by  Admiral 
Boscawen  “by  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Great  Britain  will  be  prevented.” 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were  enjoined  to  “abstain 
from  the  servile  Labor  of  their  common  callings,  not  dis¬ 
honoring  the  Day  by  sordid  Avarice,  or  sinful  Vanity.” 
There  is  no  reference  in  this  to  football  or  other  present- 
day  diversions  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Thomas  Pownall,  “Captain-General  and  Commander 
in  Chief,  in  and  over  His  Majesty’s  Province  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  in  New  England  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
same,”  issued  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  designating 
Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  (1759)  as 
Thanksgiving.  This  is  notable  as  being  the  first  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  by  any  governor  of  any  of  the  Colonies  declaring 
a  day  of  public  thanks  for  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  The 
Rhode  Island  proclamation  called  for  the  observance  on 
November  twenty-second,  and  doubtless  was  inspired  by 
Pownall’s  aedion.  The  Massachusetts  broadside  is  also 
notable  for  having  the  royal  seal  at  its  head,  the  arms 
being  those  of  King  George. 

The  days  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
were  parlous  times  for  the  Colonists,  but  the  observance  of 
Thanksgiving  was  kept  up  regardless  of  the  clouds  which 
overspread  the  country.  In  1774  John  Hancock,  provincial 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  issued  a  Thanksgiving  procla¬ 
mation,  which  is  notable  for  its  language,  which  was  that 
of  conciliation  with  the  Crown  which  was  so  soon  to  de¬ 
clare  him  an  outlaw.  Hancock  begins  by  summarizing  the 
causes  for  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  enumerating  “the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Gospel  among  us,  and  the  smiles  of  Divine 
Providence  upon  us  with  regard  to  the  Seasons  of  the  Year, 
and  the  general  Health  which  has  been  enjoyed;  and  in 
particular,  from  a  Consideration  of  the  Union  which  so 
remarkably  prevails  not  only  in  this  Province,  but  through 
the  Continent  at  this  alarming  Crisis.” 

After  setting  Thursdav,  the  fifteenth  day  of  December 
as  the  date  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Hancock  urges  prayer 
“that  so  God  may  be  pleased  to  continue  to  us  the  Bless¬ 
ings  we  enjoy,  and  remove  the  Tokens  of  his  Displeasure 
by  causing  Harmony  and  Union  to  be  restored  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies,  that  we  may  again 
rejoice  in  the  Smiles  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the  Possession 
of  those  Privileges  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
and  have  the  hopeful  Prosped:  that  they  shall  be  handed 
down  intire  to  Posterity,  under  the  Protestant  Succession 
in  the  Illustrious  House  of  Hanover.”  This  was  solemnly 
ordered  by  the  Provincial  Congress, which  at  the  same  time 
went  on  with  its  work  of  providing  for  the  imminent  struggle 
of  the  Colonies  with  the  “Illustrious  House  of  Hanover.” 

Washington  recommended  an  observance  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  one 
having  been  provided  for  annually  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  His  example  was  occasionally  but  not  regularly 
followed  by  succeeding  Presidents,  until  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  national  observance  in  1863.  Since  then 
the  day  has  become  a  national  affair.  The  New  England 
governors  continued  to  issue  their  proclamations,  and 
state  proclamations  by  other  states  followed  until  the 
custom  became  general.  These  state  proclamations  today 
form  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  broadsides, 
though  it  is  doubtful  that  many  collectors  keep  up  the 
practice  of  securing  them  as  they  are  issued  annually,  in 
spite  of  their  future  worth  as  materials  for  history. 

Although  all  the  governors  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
issued  proclamations  appointing  a  day  of  public  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  success  of  the  American  arms  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence  in  1783,  very 
few  copies  were  printed  in  broadside  form,  and  of  these 
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all  but  a  few  must  have  been  destroyed  during  the  early 
davs  of  the  Republic.  Charles  Evans,  in  his  American 
Bibliography ,  mentions  only  five  issues,  those  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  by  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania;  and  of  these 
he  was  able  to  locate  but  four  copies  in  collections,  two  of 
which  were  the  Connecticut  issue  and  one  each  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  One  has  since  been  discovered, 
issued  bv  William  Livingston,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
printed  at  Trenton  in  1873,  appointing  “the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  December  next’’  for  this  Thanksgiving  celebration. 
While  slightly  damaged  by  fire,  it  brought  the  high  price 
of  S180,  at  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  in  1915. 

The  Thanksgiving  proclamations  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  were  of  unusual  variety  and  interest, 
although  the  occasion — the  cessation  of  hostilities — was 
the  same  in  all.  President  Lincoln  issued  the  proclamation 
for  the  observance  of  the  national  holiday  in  1863.  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  states  followed  suit.  The  proclamation  of  John 
A.  Andrew,  war  governor  of  Massachusetts,  quoted  the 
President’s  proclamation  in  full  and  followed  this  with 
his  own,  appointing  the  same  date,  1  hursday,  August  6, 

i863- 

The  post-bellum  proclamations  were  issued  by  many 
governors,  but  few  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  Thanksgiving  celebrations  was 
that  of  the  Americans  in  Paris,  Thursday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  186;.  Of  this  there  is  no  proclamation  known,  but 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  subsequently  published 
in  Paris,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages,  an  account  of 
the  celebration.  It  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  attended  bv  253  persons,  the  special  guests  of  the 


occasion  being  John  Bigelow,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  LTnited  States  at  Paris; 
Major-General  John  M.  Schofield  of  the  U.  S.  Army; 
Brigadier-Generals  W.  Schofield  and  William  M.  Wherry, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  General  Schofield’s  staff;  John  G.  Nicolay, 
LTnited  States  Consul  at  Paris,  and  John  Hay,  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Paris.  The  menu,  printed  in  black  and 
gold,  showed  what  a  difference  existed  between  the  cui¬ 
sine  of  a  French  chef  and  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the 
New  England  housewife.  Certainly  no  such  Thanksgiving 
dinner  could  be  served  today  in  the  LTnited  States  with  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Volstead.  Hon.  John  Jay,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  was,  fit¬ 
tingly,  president.  That  account  of  the  Paris  Thanksgiving 
celebration  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few  copies  of  the 
menu  probably  reached  this  country. 

Merely  as  a  piece  of  thrift,  it  is  well  to  preserve  these 
old  Thanksgiving  proclamations.  Surprising  prices  have 
been  brought  by  some  of  them  at  auction  sales,  although 
the  prices  of  the  same  item  may  vary  greatly  in  different 
sales.  Hancock’s  proclamation  of  1774  brought  $104  in 
1921.  The  Hancock  proclamation  of  1781  fetched  S180; 
while  that  of  1780,  even  though  it  contained  a  reference 
to  the  treason  of  Arnold,  brought  only  S22.  John  A. 
Andrew’s  proclamation  of  1863  has  a  record  of  S32.50  at 
aubfion  sale,  and  those  of  the  same  period  in  other  states 
have  brought  from  five  to  forty  dollars  each.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Thanksgiving  proclamation  is  not  a 
handbill  to  be  lightlv  thrown  aside.  If  anything  of  the  kind 
turns  up  antedating  the  proclamation  of  1676,  it  very 
likelv  will  bring  a  higher  price  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
paid  for  these  generally  bad  specimens  of  typography. 


Current  Books 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antique  s  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department 


French  Furniture  Under  Louis  XIV:  By  Roger  de  Felice.  One  ot  the  series  of 

Little  Books  on  French  Furniture.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

142  pages,  with  index;  85  illustrations.  Price,  Si. 60. 

NE  could  hardly  overpraise  this  series  of  books  on  French 
furniture.  For  one  thing,  they  are  compadt  and  inexpensive; 
for  another,  they  are  both  well  founded  and  well  written;  and, 
finally,  their  illustrations  are  really  widely  representative. 

To  most  folk  who  have  to  derive  their  ideas  at  second  or  third 
hand,  conceptions  of  French  furniture  and  decoration  have  been 
too  largely  drawn  from  tawdry  imitations  of  masterpeices  de¬ 
vised  for  royalty.  The  comfortable  bourgeoise  pieces,  which  satis¬ 
fied  the  requirements  of  the  lesser  country  chateaux  and  served 
sufficiently  to  adorn  the  dwellings  of  the  lesser  city  merchants, 
have  not  often  come  to  their  attention.  In  the  omission,  they  have 
really  missed  a  delightful  acquaintanceship. 

The  present  book  and  its  associate  volumes  will,  however,  go 
far  toward  making  amends  for  this  situation.  The  influence  of  the 
stupid  king  who,  however,  possessed  a  genius  tor  magnificent 
dignity,  it  makes  perfectly  clear.  At  the  same  time,  it  illustrates 
the  effedt  of  that  influence  not  alone  as  it  was  felt  by  designers 
and  artisans  who  were  purveyors  to  the  court,  but  as  it  was  di¬ 
luted  in  many  instances  by  provincial  prejudice  or  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  personal  economy. 

Out  of  the  period  and  the  domain  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Regency  came  much  of  the  influence  which,  in  the  late 
eventeenth  century,  and  the  early  eighteenth,  transformed  Eng¬ 


lish  furniture  from  bulkiness  and  discomfort  to  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  prototypes  of  later  and  more 
familiar  forms  among  the  eighty  or  more  illustrations  in  this 
attractive  and  informing  book. 

The  Lure  of  Amateur  Collecting:  By  George  Blake  Dexter.  Boston:  Little 
Brown  and  Company;  185  pages  with  index;  18  illustrations.  Price,  $3.00. 

S  time  passes,  it  seems  to  be  more  and  more  the  custom  for 
men  and  women  who  have  led  interesting  lives  to  write  of 
their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  the  stay-at-home.  And  such 
experiences!  One  may,  if  one  wish,  visit  the  courts  of  Europe  with 
diplomats,  hunt  gorillas  in  Africa,  or  ants  in  Borneo,  or  collect  an¬ 
tiques  in  dark  corners  of  mysterious  Italian  towns.  Perhaps  the 
most  entertaining  among  books  of  this  sort  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  finding  of  antiques — the  homely  everyday  experiences 
which  befall  the  average  colledtor. 

Of  books  on  colledting-in-general  (as  distindf  from  colledting-in- 
specificjthe  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have  best  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  famous.  The  Diary  of  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Schreiber  comes  a  close  second,  and  everyone  knows  the 
taste  of  the  immortal  Charles  Lamb!  Of  the  more  modern — com¬ 
paratively  speaking — books,  perhaps  Virginia  Robie’s  The  Quest 
of  the  Quaint  did  most  to  interest  and  influence  the  general  public 
of  its  time.  Gardner  Teall’s  The  Pleasures  of  Col/ecting  'is  also  to  be 
mentioned,  not  to  speak  of  Alice  Morse  Earle’s  various  publica¬ 
tions  on  Colonial  times  and  customs.  Of  the  still  more  recent 
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books,  the  most  popular,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  sales  records, 
is  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick’s  Collector  s  Luck ,  of  which,  it  is  said, 
there  have  been  more  copies  sold  than  of  any  other  similar  work. 
And  now  is  added  to  this  list  one  that  is,  in  its  own  way,  almost 
the  most  interesting,  George  Blake  Dexter’s  The  Lure  oj  Amateur 
Collecting. 

In  most  of  the  books  dealing  with  the  adventurous  aspects  of 
collecting,  the  subject  is  treated  very  similarly.  The  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  joy  of  finding  an  unknown  treasure,  and  on  the  acu¬ 
men  of  the  writer  in  recognizing  and  purchasing  it.  In  this  latest 
book,  however,  there  is  none  of  this:  the  narrative  is  more  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  incidents,  which,  willy  nilly,  fastened  themselves  on  the 
author  and  his  friends.  Even  given  a  love  for  collecting  and  the 
means  whereby  to  satisfy  it,  the  adventures  in  this  little  book 
would  not  fall  to  every  man. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  lend  ten  francs  to  a  supposedly  invet¬ 
erate  gambler,  and  receive  in  return  an  intaglio  of  priceless  valuer 
And  who,  years  afterwards,  wrould  be  arrested  for  having  this 
intaglio  in  his  possession,  and  would  learn  that  the  piece  had  been 
stolen  by  a  kleptomaniac  prince?  And  who  would  have  a  grand¬ 
mother  with  a  cousin  who  died  leaving  a  house  and  contents 
which  had  not  been  touched  for  forty  years?  Which  one  among 
vou  has  been  entrapped  bv  Neapolitan  rogues  and  rescued  by  a 
quondam  London  waiter,  who,  (one  supposes  out  of  gratitude  for 
former  tips)  reveals  his  identity  as  an  Italian  naval  officer  and 
presents  you  with  an  amber  snuffbox?  Not  to  commonplace 
collectors  do  such  adventures  fall.  But  to  Mr.  Dexter  they 
are  the  everyday  occurrence,  and,  as  such,  are  treated  with  non¬ 
chalance. 

If  one  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstances,  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  scoff  at  The  Lure  oj  Amateur  Collecting.  It  is  almost  a 
manual  for  the  raconteur,  a  first  aid  to  dinner  conversation,  a 
“breaker  of  ice,”  so  full  is  it  of  entrancing  and  seemingly  improb¬ 
able  yarns.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  each  tale  there  is  the  laconic 
statement,  “This  piece  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,”  or  “the  photograph  of  this  piece  is  reproduced  herewith,” 
or  “this  is  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  at  the  Old  State  House”: 
and  verification  is  not  difficult. 

Mr.  Dexter  is  an  indefatigable  collector — of  romance  as  well 
as  of  antiques — and  if  he  occasionally  allows  errors  to  creep  into 
his  storv,  thev  are  balanced  bv  the  skill  with  which  it  is  told.  The 
Lure  of  Amateur  Collecting  is  not  a  handbook  for  the  collector — it 
is  the  story  of  one  man’s  adventures — and  an  entrancing  story 
for  the  amateur — who,  in  response  to  its  spell,  will  leave  his  chair 
by  the  fire  and  haunt  the  second  hand  shops,  in  the  hope  that  he, 
too,  may  find  a  necklace  with  a  black  stone  which  will  prove  in 
due  course,  to  be  a  pearl  of  immense  value. 

English  Interiors  in  Smaller  Houses.  1660-1830:  By  M.  Jourdain.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  184  pages  with  index;  i_9  illus.  Price,  5io.cc. 

THE  studv  of  English  Renaissance  decoration  is  almost  as 
necessarv  to  the  American  student  of  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  the  native  Englishman.  Perhaps  it  is  more  so.  The 
American  has  less  opportunity  to  acquire  his  understanding  by 
induction.  Whatever  his  first-hand  contacts  with  the  style,  or 
stvles,  thev  can  hardly  offer  substitute  for  birth,  breeding,  and 
dailv  living  in  the  midst  of  exemplifications  of  a  splendid  and  still 
vital  tradition. 

M.  Jourdain  has  already  rendered  a  great  service  in  the  careful 
and  scholarly  English  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  the  Late  A  J  TIL 
Century.  The  present  service  is  quite  as  great  because,  perhaps, 
more  unusual.  In  illustrating  a  style,  whether  of  architecture  or  of 
decoration,  it  is  the  obvious  and  the  easy  thing  to  fall  back  upon 
monumental  examples.  But  this  is  not  always  most  helpful.  As 
M.  Jourdain  points  out,  treatises  on  the  English  Renaissance  are 
largely  “confined  to  work  in  great  houses,  carried  out  by  archi¬ 
tects  of  note,”  the  tendency  being  “to  pass  over  the  simpler  work 


.  of  which  a  great  quantity  exists.”  From  this  tendency  the 
present  volume  offers  a  pleasant  departure. 

The  establishments  selected  are,  however,  by  no  means  very 
diminutive,  either  in  size  or  in  elegance  of  appointment.  Some  of 
them  are  country  houses,  some  town  houses,  in  many  instance 
almost  palatial  in  their  design,  though  restricted  at  least  in  area. 

Interiors  only  are  discussed,  and  these  in  terms  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  treatments  of  rooms,  hallways  and  staircases  and  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  elements  entering  into  their  embellishment. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  covered,  three  styles  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished;  the  late  Stuart  style,  from  the  Restoration  to  about 
1  ~2o,  characterized  bv  wood  panelled  walls  and  by  ceilings  of  mod¬ 
elled  plaster;  the  Palladian  style,  based  on  the  dicta  of  the^  icenza 
architect  Palladio,  and  characterized  by  massive  pediments, 
heavy  cornices,  and  strongly  emphasized  details;  and,  lastly,  the 
lighter  classic  manner  which  becomes  observable  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  last  style,  based  upon  direct  study 
of  classic  models, — particularly  those  unearthed  in  the  eminently 
playful  city  of  Pompeii, — is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  grace  and 
delicacy.  Of  the  three,  the  Stuart  period  is  likely  to  prove  most 
enduringlv  alluring,  for  it  is  the  least  self-conscious,  the  least 
troubled  with  philosophical  bias,  and,  by  far,  the  most  homelike. 

M.  Jourdain’s  photographs  are  well  chosen  and  well  taken. 
Thev  have  been  reproduced  in  liberal  size  and  their  message  is 
reinforced  with  scale  drawings.  Some  of  the  pictures  may  prove 
disconcerting  to  those  laymen — and  they  are  not  few — who 
appear  to  believe  that  all  the  elements  of  decorating  and  furnish¬ 
ing  in  an  old-time  house  must  needs  be  contemporary  with  the 
house  and  hence  with  one  another. 

Some  of  the  stateliest  of  these  lesser  English  mansions  betray 
evidences  of  some  extraordinary  mward  “improvements’  in  fixed 
decorations;  and  thev  seem,  furthermore,  quite  as  liable  to  mobil- 
iarv  solecisms  as  are  mansions  boasting  less  notable  pedigrees. 
But  whatever  the  illustrations  of  the  book  otter  in  the  way  of  fur¬ 
niture  is  purely  accidental  or  incidental,  and  is  to  be  accepted  as 
such. 

A  helpful  feature  of  English  Interiors  is  an  arrangement  of 
chapters  which,  after  discussing  the  general  aspects  or  the  succes¬ 
sive  stvles  considered,  devotes  subsequent  sections  to  analyses  of 
room  proportions,  halls  and  passages,  and  to  appropriate  details 
of  windows,  stairwavs,  walls,  ceilings,  doors  and  chimneypieces. 

Altogether  an  invaluable  book  to  architects  ana  decorators; 
and  a  helpful  book  to  the  general  student  of  household  design. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  xuill gladly  publish  advance  information  ot  lectures  and  exhibitions  n 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  ezents  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  jotr  publication  on  toe 
thirtieth. 

EXHIBITIONS 

October  20 — December  1 

Worcester,  Mass.:  Worcester  Historical  Society,  loan  exhibition 
of  Sandwich  glass  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Hutchins. 

LECTURES 

Boston-,  Mass.: — Museum  of  Fine  Arts— 

Wednesday  Conferences. — 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.  Professor  E.  S.  Morse,  Nov  ember 
14.  Mr.  Kershaw,  November  21.  Miss  Chapin,  November 
28.  Fee,  S2. 

Prints.  Mr.  Rossiter,  December  5  and  12.  Fee,  Si. 

Classical  Art.  Dr.  Caskey,  January  9, 16,  23, 3c,  1924.  Fee,  52. 
Pictures.  Mr.  Hawes,  February  6, 13.  Fee,  5i. 

Western  Art.  Sculpture:  Mr.  Gilman,  February  23,  2-. 
Textiles:  Mrs.  Townsend,  March  5.  Other  objects:  Mr. 
Hipkiss,  March  12.  Fee,  5-- 


WRITE  FOR  THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF  THE 

Third  Sale  of  Fine 

Early  American 
Furniture 

Gathered  during  the  last  seven 
months  by 

JACOB 

MARGOLIS 

Qabinet  -fMbaker 
of  New  York  City 

INCLUDING  an  important  17th 
century  Walnut  Five -legged 
Highboy;  early  1 8 th  century 
New  England  Highboy;T urn ed 
Maple  Day-bed,  about  1720;  rare 
Pine,  Maple  and  Oak  Bureau  ol 
the  17th  century;  a  Walnut  Low¬ 
boy  of  about  1760;  Fine  Chippen¬ 
dale  Walnut  Side  Chairs;  interest¬ 
ing  S  h  e  r  a  t  o  n  ,  C  h  i  p  p  e  n  d  a  1  e  a  n  d 
Hepple white  Fur ni ture ; Maple 
Highboys,  Writing  Desks,  Chests 
ol  Drawers;  Fine  Specimens  by 
Duncan  Phyfe,  etc.,  etc. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  HIS  ORDER 
FRIDAY  6?  SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS 
NOVEMBER  SIXTEENTH  &  SEVENTEENTH 
AT  TWO-THIRTY  O’CLOCK 

The 

Anderson  Galleries 

[MITCHELL  KENNERLEY,  President) 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

1923 


Egyptian  Art.  Mr.  Sanborn,  March  19,  26,  and  April  2  and  9. 
Fee,  $2. 

Indian  and  Mohammedan  Art.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  April 
16,  23,  30  and  May  7.  Fee,  $>2. 

The  fee  for  the  entire  course  is  $10 — Admission  by  ticket 
obtainable  from  the  Assistant  in  Instruction  at  the 
Museum. 

New  York,  N.  Y.: — The  Depart?nent  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York. 
University  is  offering  a  series  of  courses  in  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts,  many  of  which  are 
open  to  the  public.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  University,  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 


Auction  Notes 


CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

NEW  YORK:  The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  East  5; ith  Street. 

November  7,  8,  p,  to  Collection  of  household  furniture,  tapestries,  textiles, 
afternoons;  snuffboxes,  watches  and  old  lace,  from  the  estates  of 

Florence  V.  C.  Parsons,  John  C.  Lalor  and  others. 
View  commences  November  2. 

Furnishings,  tapestries,  rugs,  etc.,  to  close  estate  of 
William  and  Adelaide  Barbour.  Sale  to  be  held  at  1 1 
West  53rd  Street.  View  from  November  12. 

Jacob  Paxton  Temple  collection  of  Stiegel,  Wistarburg, 
Sandwich  and  other  early  American  glass.  View  com¬ 
mences  November  10. 

The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  59 th  St. 
Collection  of  early  American  furniture  glass,  pewter, 
chintz,  etc.  from  the  estate  of  William  Whiting  Nolen. 

Spanish  furniture  and  objects  d’art  from  the  stock  of 
Mr.  Luis  Ruiz. 


November  13 
afternoon 

November  75,  16,  77 
afternoons 

NEW  YORK: 

October  2t y,  30, 3/ 

November  7,  2 , 3 
afternoons 

November  3,  6,  7,  8,  p,  JO 
afternoons 


November  7,  8 
evenings 

November  12,  13,  13 
afternoons  and  evenings 
November  13 
afternoon 


Paintings  and  drawings  from  the  estates  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Converse,  Dr.  H.  R.  Purdy,  and  Daniel  Cottier. 
Library  of  Mr.  John  Quinn. 

Hooked  rugs  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Caswell 
Barrie. 


November  13 
evening 

November  16.  ij 
afternoons 


English  and  French  eighteenth  century  drawings,  in¬ 
cluding  some  by  Rowlandson,  from  the  Sidney  L. 
Phipson  collection. 

Early  American  furniture  from  the  Jacob  Margolis 
collection. 


November  ip,  20  Library  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Boyle, 

evenings 

November  ip,  20,  21,  22,  Furnishings,  paintings,  and  objects  d’art  from  the 
23,  24  estate  of  William  Rockefeller, 

afternoons 


November  21,  22  Autograph  collection  of  Mr.  John  B.  Foley, 

evenings 

November  26,  23,  28  Library  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hadley, 
afternoons  and  evenings 

November 30,  December  1  Mohammedan  objects  d’art  from  the  estate  of  Reiya 
afternoons  and  evening  Khan  Monif. 

December  3,  3,  3,  6  Early  American  and  English  furniture,  glass,  mirrors, 

afternoons  clocks,  etc.  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Trask. 


OF  much  interest  to  collectors  is  the  change  ot  ownership  in 
the  American  Art  Galleries.  On  June  1,  1923,  the  American 
Art  Association,  Inc.,  purchased  the  interests  of  Thomas  E.  Kirby 
and  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  partners  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Art  Association.  The  present  concern  is  a  cor¬ 
poration,  the  officers  being  as  follows: — Courtland  F.  Bishop, 
president;  Otto  Bernet  and  Hirman  H.  Parke,  vice-presidents; 
George  M.  Buckingham,  treasurer.  Mr.  Bernet  and  Mr.  Parke 
have,  for  many  years,  been  associated  with  the  Messrs.  Kirby. 
The  new  organization  has  added  experts  in  various  lines,  and  has 
retained  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  staff.  It  fully  experts  to 
surpass  the  records  of  previous  years. 

Thomas  E.  Kirby  is,  it  is  said,  now  writing  his  memoirs  of  the 
long  years  spent  in  connection  with  the  American  Art  Galleries. 
Although,  his  severance  from  the  auCtion  world  marks  the  close  of 
an  interesting  era,  the  American  Art  Galleries  had  already 
inaugurated  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  in  the  construction  of 
the  up  town  sales  and  exhibition  rooms. 
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The  new  season  in  Philadelphia  has  brought  many  changes. 
The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries  have  moved  from  Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  to  1924  Chestnut  Street,  where  their  facilities 
for  handling  public  sales  have  been  especially  designed  lor  the 
purposes  to  which  they  will  be  put. 

The  Philadelphia  Antique  Company  has  also  changed  its 
address  from  633  Chestnut  Street  to  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  where  they  have  added  extensively  to  their 
stock  of  antiques. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material,  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  photographs .  All  proper  names  quoted  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters  to  facilitate  identification. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 
Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

88.  W.  E.  McD.,  New  Jersey,  says,  “I  have  a  marine  painting  signed 
P.  de  Galse,  can  you  tell  me  who  he  was  and  where  he  lived?” 

Reference  to  various  encyclopedias  of  painters  fails  to  reveal 
his  name.  Does  anyone  know  his  history? 


89.  F.  G.  L.,  New  Hampshire,  sends  a  picture  of  a  pitcher  and  asks  what 

it  is.  The  piece,  reproduced  herewith,  is  5^  inches  high  at  the  lip, 

and  6  1-8  inches  at  the  handle,  color,  old  ivory,  texture  similar  to 

that  of  thin-skinned  orange.  The  piece  was  purchased  in  Vermont. 

Can  anyone  identify  the  maker  of  this  piece? 

90.  G.  H.,  Ohio,  asks: 

(a)  Can  you  give  date  or  maker’s  name  of  an  amber  bottle 
marked  “Dr.  C.  \Y.  Roback’s  Stomach  Bitters,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio”? 

(b)  Can  you  date,  and  give  nationality,  of  a  bronze  bell,  three 
and  one-half  inches  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  man  smok¬ 
ing  a  water  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  he  holds  in  his  right 
hand?  The  clappers  are  formed  by  his  feet. 

(c)  Can  you  give  date  and  maker  of  a  set  of  willow  plates  marked 

with  a  double  scroll,  “Stoneware,  R.  H.”? 

(d)  Date  and  maker  of  a  set  of  plates  in  pale  blue,  marked 
“Ironstone,”  a  scrolled  design,  and  “Medici”  and  “V  6c  Co.” 
Also  a  diamond  mark  with  figures  and  numbers. 

(e)  Date  or  kind  of  pitcher  suggesting  majolica,  with  a  hunting 
scene  of  dogs,  and  a  high,  green  glaze.  Marked  on  bottom, 
“H.  A.”  and  “62^.” 

( / )  Date  or  name  of  a  pitcher  which  I  believe  is  Lowestoft,  white 
china,  unmarked,  straight  sides,  twisted  handle,  decoration 
of  strawberry  leaves  and  sprigs. 

(g)  Date  and  kind  of  ware  of  a  pitcher  of  white,  sketch  enclosed. 


Mr.  Collector  'j  pjgre  ~s 

Mr.  Philanthropist  1  ^ 

n  >  dour 

Mr.  Curator  , 

AT  T-,  Lhance 

Mr.  Dealer 


Positively  nothing  sold 
separate ,  the  entire  lot 
of  one  branch  or  the 
•whole  Collection. 


The 

Lawrence  Vincent 
Collection 

To  be  sold from  November  1  to  December  1 

at  12  East  Tupper  Street 
Buffalo,  iNfew  Tor  If 

/">  /  Five  hundred  specimens  Early  Amer- 
J  jcan  anc[  Foreign :  Stiegel,  Sandwich, 
Waterford,  WiStarburg,  Ravenna,  Kens¬ 
ington;  many  rare  pieces. 

dTD  /  Over  five  thousand  volumes,  all  of 

UUUKs  wjFch  are  choice:  biographies,  lexi¬ 
cons,  rare  volumes  on  art,  architecture, 
costume,  religion,  history,  hundreds  of  cat¬ 
alogues  of  museums,  galleries,  private  col¬ 
lections,  pamphlets,  etc. 

cprintS  0ver  one  tdousand:  engravings, 

1  r  / rud  |jne^  stipplej  mezzotint,  litho¬ 
graphs,  etchings,  water  colour,  etc.,  by 
Claude,  Raphael  Morghen,  Rubens,  Wen- 
ceslaus  Hollar,  Millet,  G.  J.  A  ibert,  Bon¬ 
ner,  Ch.  Jacques;  many  other  celebrated 
artists. 

JVrought  Iron 

Peruzzi  de  Medici  Collection,  Florence,  all 
of  these  specimens  date  before  the  end  ol 
sixteenth  century,  consisting  of  sconces, 
lilies  of  Florence,  ornamental,  hand- 
wrought  nails,  two  Stiaccis,  scrolls,  door 
knocker,  kevs,  etc., 

Objeasof^rt  ££ 

wrought  iron  bands,  handle,  lock  and  key, 
from  the  Peruzzi  de  Medici  collection,  date 
1  <00.  Polychrome  Statue  “Saint  John,  the 
Evangelist,  holding  chalice,”  French,  firSt 
half  fifteenth  century,  from  the  Frank 
Penfold  collection. 

£arly  e  American  Pottery 

Snuff-Boxes,  Jfamps,  Ink  Wells,  Spectacles 
many  other  rare  and  valuabl  Works  of  Art 
and  antiques  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Address  communications  to  126  East  Tupper  Street 
Telephone,  Tupper  74IJW 


I  I  t 
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Very  Small  Unusual  4k 
American  Pine  Cupboard 
With  lift-up  lid  and  desk 
inside.  Price,  $95.00  ^ 


TMartha  '  Haas  Treves 

1  807  Ranstead  Street 
‘Philadelphia,  Pa. 


cl Apologies  To  VhCy  Qlients 

T  AM  paying  the  penalty  of  owning 
and  advertising  the  largest  £tock 
of  antiques  in  northern  New  England. 

Clients  from  allpartsof  theUnited 
States  have  visited  me  during  the 
summer  and  have  bought  heavily 
for  early  fall  delivery.  As  a  result, 

T  am  so  overwhelmed  with  selling 
and  shipping  that  I  am  unable  to 
forward  goods  as  promptly  as  either 
my  clients  or  I  could  wish. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  £top  having 
desirable  antiques:  or  I  might  £top 
advertising.  Buteithercourse  would 
bring  moredisappointment  than  is 
caused  by  delayed  shipments. 

Will  my  clients,  therefore,  please 
accept  my  apologies  and  try  to 
realize  that  I  am  doing  my  be6f  un¬ 
der  difficult  conditions. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


(a)  Dr.  Roback’s  stomach  bitters  were  dispensed  in  a  bottle  by  a 
maker  whom  Van  Rensselaer  lists  as  unknown.  See  Check 
List  op  Bottles  Flasks ,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  number 

220. 

(■ b )  Sounds  like  one  of  the  modern  French  “mediaeval”  bronzes. 
A  better  guess  might  be  made  from  examining  the  piece. 

(c)  Nineteenth  century  ware  of  no  great  importance.  Lists  of 

makers  of  this  more  recent  product  are  with  difficulty 
available.  But  seeHodgson^Z/ow  to  Identify  Old  China, p.  47. 

(d)  Another  fanciful  name  for  a  nineteenth  century  pattern. 
Ironstone,  though,  usually  associated  with  Mason’s  Iron¬ 
stone,  is  a  name  applied  to  many  kinds  of  sturdy  crockery. 
The  diamond  shaped  device  is  a  British  registry  mark  issued 
by  the  patent  office.  The  number  at  the  top  indicates  the 
class  in  respedt  of  which  the  registration  was  effected.  Num¬ 
bers  and  letters  in  the  various  compartments  indicate  date 
of  registration.  Their  meaning,  however,  is  kept  secret  by 
the  British  patent  office.  Use  of  this  mark  begins  about  1850. 

(e)  Read,  in  Lhe  Earthenware  Collector,  p.  221,  speaks  of  lustre 

in  which  relief  portions  were  heightened  by  lustres  of  various 
kinds,  and  cites  one  marked  example  by  Sewell  and  Donkin, 
St.  Anthony’s  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  established  be¬ 
tween  1780-90.  The  initials  on  the  pitcher  may  be  those  of 
the  decorator.  At  a  guess,  the  pitcher  may  date  1790-1810. 
It  may  be  later.  There  is  no  reliable  information  obtainable 
on  dates  of  lustre  ware. 

(/)  So  called  Lowestoft  china  is  generally  oriental  china.  Most  of 
that  which  we  encounter  probably  dates  from  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Antiques  for  June, 
1922  (Vol.  I,  p.  252)  Lowestoft  Porcelain,  by  Frederick 
Litchfield.  Description  of  piece  indicates  Chinese  origin  and 
date  of  about  1780-90. 

(g)  Somewhere  between  1800-1820  probably.  Safely  called 
Staffordshire. 

91.  F.  A.  P.  F.,  Massachusetts,  wishes  to  know  the  type  of  arms  to  use 

on  a  Sheraton  settee  of  which  a  picture  is  enclosed. 


The  sketch  herewith  will  indicate  a  suitable 
type  of  arm  to  use,  the  spindles  being  similar  to 
those  on  the  back  of  the  settee  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  stretchers. 


STATEMENT  of  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  Antiques,  Inc.,  published 
monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.,  required  by  the  Aft  of  Auguft  24,  1912.  Editor, 
Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bofton,  Mass.;  Business  Manager, 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Publisher  Antiques, 
Inc.,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  Stockholders:  Homer  Eaton  Keyes, 
154  Riverway,  Bofton,  Mass.;  Sidney  M.  Mills,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Frederick  E. 
Atwood,  171  Maple  Street,  Weft  Roxbury,  Mass.;  John  Atwood,  171  Maple 
Street,  Weft  Roxbury,  Mass.  No  bonds  or  mortgages. 

(Signed)  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  1923. 

Francis  A.  Rogers,  Notary. 
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BALL  BRASSES  NEED 
NO  APOLOGIES 

EVERY  process  of  manufacture  from  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  metal  to  the  final  hand  tooling  be¬ 
ing  identical  to  that  used  by  the  original  makers, 
produces  brasses  which  are  perfect  replicas  of  the 
genuine  and  which  will  bear  the  closest  and  moll 
expert  inspection.  No  short  cuts  to  production,  no 
makeshifts  or  cheapenings  of  any  kind  are  toler¬ 
ated.  Used  for  years  by  hundreds  of  collectors,  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  leading  dealers  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad  for  their  be£l  pieces.  Largest 
variety  in  the  World  to  select  from.  Copies  made 
of  anything  in  brass.  Perfect  satisfaction  assured 
or  no  charge.  Samples  on  request. 

Wm.  Ball  Sons,  FMlalvern  (cw xfFenn. 


ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Box  Springs  HMSattr esses 

OUR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  po6t. 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses — we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  po£l.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring ,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress ,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme,  Qonn. 


In  Roslindale, 

25  years  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  distributing 
every  variety  of  antique 
furniture, glass,  china,  metal 
goods,  prints  and  engravings 

Call  or  write 

William  B.  McCarthy 

961  South  Street  :  :  Roslindale,  Mass. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 
IV orks  of  Hbrt,  etc . 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


<©.  W.  IRtctjarDson  &  i§>on 

Established  1812 

The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 

auburn,  JS.  J9. 

AND 

antiques 

Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’s  with  what  is  best  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture. 
(Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 
For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  d. Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

‘ 'Decorating  and  Historical  Qhina,  Bottles , 

Qup  Plates,  Cf lass  ware,  ffnens, 

Currier  Prints,  Coins ,  etc. 


OLD  TEA  SERVICES 

English  and  ^ American 

Set  of  6  early  American  tablespoons  by  Nathaniel  Hurd,  very  rare . 
Set  of  12  Irish  tablespoons,  rat-tail,  date  1750. 

One  Paul  Revere  tablespoon,  1  tablespoon  by  Boyer. 

Old  English  silver  epergne  or  center  piece,  date  1773. 

Early  cruet  sets  in  crystal  with  silver  frames. 

Old  Sheffield  waiters,  vegetable  dishes,  urns,  snuffers  and  trays, 
tea  pots,  etc. 

Rare  marked  piece  of  1785,  London,  a  coffee  pot  from  the  home 
of  Lord  Nelson,  urn  shape.  Wrile  us  your  wants. 

GEORGE  C.  GE  BE  LEIN 

Gold  and  Silversmith 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  :  :  BOSTON 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

Dealer  in  ^ANTIQ  UES 

195  Howard  Street 
New  London,  Connecticut 


Fine  Six-legged  Highboy 

Many  rare  pieces  in  a  large  collection 


A  Christmas  present  every  month:  A  year’s  subscription  to  Antiques. 
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Whprp  1-n  Ft  n  H  Lowestoft>  Leeds>  Copper 
VV  IICI  e  tor  lnu  Silver  Lustre,  Histori¬ 
cal  Blue,  Old  Dresden,  Staffordshire,  Wedgwood, 
Worcester,  Crown  Derby. 

V/e  do  expert  repairing  of  China  and  Glass. 

F.  Noble  Co.,  126  Jfexington  Mvenue,  HAfewTork 

Established  30  years.  Telephone,  Madison  Square  2304 

c Afntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

^Antique  &f  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( uAACoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

t/UTHENTIC  -uYNTIgUES 
FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

TT^Nayan  Shop,  i  i,6ast  8th  Street,  RgA .  City 

When  in  P H I JfA'D  £. ffP  H I  M 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Qlass ,  China ,  FJe\vter,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Ml  ways  Something  Interesting  in 

“WHITTIERLAND” 

Early  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

F.  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road,  Haverhill ,  Mass. 

: dhCarblehead ' ,  DSC ass  a  c hit  setts 
ANTIQUES -/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  framing  Field  Hill 
and  the  W orkshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

Ah  ip  U^Todels  7? are  (^lass 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

Paintings ,  Prints  and  Pottery  A* 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  Weft  a8th  Street  NEW  I'ORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

Of  Interest  to  QolleClors  andP)ealers: 

f  1  'HOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  will 

A  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more  than  200  antique  shops 
and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Boston.  This 
knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

W rite  for  rates  and  dates  open 

John  E.  Sullivan,  32  Sudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

‘T^are  Pffew  England  <» Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 

faces  Objets  d’Mrt 

Jilme.  €.  ®ourtSon 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  Qarden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

Antiques  that  are  useful  for  Christmas  gifts,  in  pewter,  lamps,  ink  stands, 
platters  and  vegetable  dishes,  a  tea  set,  candle-sticks,  in  pairs  or  singly;  hooked 
rugs,  samplers  and  some  very  nice  pieces  of  china  and  glass;  whale,  oil  lamps  with 
specially  designed  shade;  and  many  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture.  Further  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Christmas,  imported  pottery,  Russian,  Italian  and  Chinese  linens;  hand- 
tooled  leather  picture  frames,  desk  sets,  jewel  cases,  cigarette  and  match  boxes; 
unique  book  ends,  and  Christmas  cards  from  original  designs,  hand  colored. 

Jane  White  Lonsdale  Lillian  Searles  Roeder 

1 14  East  40TH  Street  Murray  Hill  2991 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

“  Ct ~>1  CT)J  ”  H24  LONGMEADOW  STREET 

1  tlC  1  Id C6  Jfongmeadow,  HhCass . 

Tea  House  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Lea,  Dinner 

and  Hepplewhite  Sideboard,  inlaid  mahogany; 

A  nfimieQ  pair  of  vaseline  yellow  wine  bottles;  pair  of  vase- 

'A.  11  Liq  UCS  i;ne  yellow  lamps;  some  antique  oriental  rugs. 

w  The  Witch  House 

Mt  31  oy2  Cssex  St.,  Salem,  CSCass. 

A  hiftoric  shop  filled  with  treasures  for  the 
collector  in  search  of  anything  old. 
fllb  Why  not  write  ? 

Grace  Atkinson,  Prop. 

W hen  in  Jfos  Angeles,  California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Telephone,  Capitol  2828 

W el comes ' Visitors ,  C° Id  Hors,  Dealers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

SLANT  TOP  DESKS 

Mahogany  Slant  Top — style,  bracket  feet ;  original  brasses;  period  about 
1760.  Price  $125.00.  Mahogany  Slant  Pop — style,  bracket  feet;  inlaid 
pigeon  hole,  and  small  drawers;  period  about  1770.  Price,  $150.00.  Cherry 
Slant  Pop — style,  0.  G.  bracket  feet;  original  brasses;  period  about  1750. 
Price,  $175.00.  FANCHER'S  COLONIAL  SHOP 

Tel.  55-R  Goshen  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Open  Year  Round 
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Keep  your  copies  of  Antiques  permanently.  Have  them  bound. 


‘ 


Antiques 


from  the  Middle  Weft 
and  South 

r 


Distinctive  pieces 
by  the  early 
Masters 

r 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

CD eaters  in  Mntiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sarly 
e American 
Sheraton 
Qhina 
Qase 


Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments. 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


CjEOI{GE  ld\  Fgl'JgOJgJJS 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
cl Antiques  A rt  Treasures 


Mahogany 

Mirror 

Ornaments 


Eagles 

Feathers 

Plumes 


Colonial  Brasses 


A.  L.  FIRMIN 


34-36  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

incorporated 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

telephones: 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

t 

8arly  i American  Antiques 

Pipe  Boxes 

Pewter 

Pine 

Several  good  Sheraton  pieces 

Qood  Antique  Is  zA  Qood  Investment !” 
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At  Thanksgiving  why  not  drink  cider  from  pewter  tankards  and  pour  it  from  an  earthen  jug  ? 


The  John  Alden  Antique  Shop 

Tlymouth ,  AMSass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.) 

* 

A  shop  that  speaks  for  itself  in  a  fine 
assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

JVrite  us  your  wants 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

Antiques  for  Holiday  Gifts! 

Dainty  Glass  Lamps  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Quaint  Old  Candlesticks  Old  Woven  Coverlets 

Sweetmeat  Compotes  Old  Paisley  Shawls 

Lovely  Old  Tea  Sets  Old  Hooked  Rugs 

Colored  Glass  Perfume  Bottles  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Painted  Trays,  Old  Decoration  Quaint  Picture  Mirrors 

Lustre  Pitchers  Chippendale  Mirrors 

Old  Colored  Glass  Vases  Footstools  and  Crickets 

Old  Staffordshire  Vases  Rush  Chairs,  Stenciled 

Mantelpiece  Ornaments  Tip  Tables  and  Candlestands 

Glass,  Cake-Plates,  Jugs  Old  Prints 

Custards,  Sherbets,  Plates  Old  Pottery 

Old  Pewter,  Copper,  Brass  Fireplace  Fittings 

Old  Furniture  of  all  Kinds 

THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Mattapoisett  143  S.  Elizabeth  York,  Proprietor 

The  New  England eA ntique  Sho p 

Formerly  Located  at 

32  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Has  HlCoved  A?  55  Charles  Street 

\  X  TE  invite  our  customers,  and  all  others  who  might 
’  *  be  interested,  to  visit  us  in  our  new  quarters. 
They  will  find  a  pleasing  collection  ol  antique  furni¬ 
ture  and  an  especially  fine  collection  of  hooked  rugs. 

New  England  Antique  Shop 

M.  Webber,  Manager 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  street  from  Yale  University 

dgew  Haven ,  Qonneciicut 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 

Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

Thieves  of  Time 

A  single  loSt  or  broken  part  in  an  antique  clock 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  usefulness  in  marking 
the  passing  hours. 

My  business  being  the  manufacture  of  clock 
works,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  missing  parts 
and  to  undertake  repair  of  high  grade  tall  clocks, 
banjo  time  pieces  and  others  of  similar  Style. 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM 

Pawtucket  :  TSJwde  Island 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond’s  Hill  Gloucester,  Mass. 

(pci  hi  net-  VAC  a  ki hg —  U phots  ter  i hg 

Serpentine  Eront  Bureau  Six-legged  Highboy 

Serpentine  Front  Mahogany  Desk 

Rare  Old  Kitchen  Dresser 

Large  Oak  Gate-leg  Table  Hepplewhite  Secretary 

Old  Schoolmaster’s  Desk  ( very  rare ) 
and  many  other  good  pieces 

IV  E  ARE  OPEN  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR 

EXPERT  •  IN  •  OLD  •  PEWTER 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  the  author  of  the  series 
of  articles  on 

OLD  PEWTER 

at  present  appearing  in  the  pages  of  Antiques, 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  commissions  from  one  or 
two  Museums  or  private  individuals,  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  their  collec¬ 
tions  of  OLD  PEWTER. 

Address:  c/ o  The  Editor  of  Antiques,  683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 

James  T.  Harris  Maude  B.  Harris 

Harris  Antique  Shop 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 

X 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

TJ/E  will  close  our  business  for  the  season ,  on  Nov.  ist, 
'  '  to  open  in  the  Spring  about  May  1st. 

IV e  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  customers  for 
their  very  liberal  patronage  during  the  past  season. 

We  have  some  very  unusual  pieces  which  will  be  placed 
on  sale  in  the  Spring. 

.J.  9  ,  f. 
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Antiques  make  the  most  individual  Christmas  and  wedding  presents. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 


English  IVindsor  Qhairs 
and  Qated  ^Tables 

\\\ 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

American  &  English  Antiques 
384-386  Broadway  :  Flushing,  Long  Island 

(. Northern  Boulevard )  Telephone,  Flushing  0554-w 


That  Old  Lamp  of  Yours! 

You  may  find  it  described  or  pictured 
among  the  more  than  four  hundred 
rare  lighting  devices  photographed 
on  over  one  hundred  plates  in 

Colonial  Lighting 

By  Arthur  H.  Hayward 

OT  only  is  this  a  book  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  Antique  Dealers, 
Collectors,  Architects,  Interior  Deco¬ 
rators,  Illustrators  and  Designers,  but 
it  makes  an  exceptional  Christmas 
Gift  Book  for  people  of  refined  taSte. 

Price 

Regular  Edition  $7.5° 

Special  Edition  25.00 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  J.  BRIMMER  CO.,  Boston 

Room  24,  388  Boylston  Street 

The  only  book  published  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject. 


W.  H.  HAGGETT 

r 

d Antiques 

Fine  Specimens 

r 

6  D\[orth  Street 

Salem,  Massachusetts 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

0/^  Weft  port,  Connecticut 

Has  opened  a  shop  at 

10  Ea£t  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Early  American  Furniture 
Pewter,  Glass  and  Wall  Papers 
Old  and  Modern  Chintz 

/dirge  Assortment  of 

H  ooked  Rugs 

We  do  Interior  Decorating.  Also  the  making 
of  Curtains,  Lamp  Shades,  Pillows,  etc. 

Estimates  given. 
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For  individual  gifts  select  Antiques 


I.  SACK 

85  Qharles  Street 

BOSTON 


A  large  collection 
of  the  Finest  of 
old  New  England 
F  urniture 


‘Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


*  I  <HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

TjWNEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 

* 

Tegular  Size  "Banjo  (flocks 
Brices ,  $>50/0  $100 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
New  Haven  —  $13.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $40  and  $45 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  W  inter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


LAWRENCE  H  YAMS  &  CO. 

(. Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  Jjargest  andSMost  (omplete  Stock  of 

1 Antiques  in  (hicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

( insisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  ol  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  1722 


'The  Jfight  of  the  Buyer 

*  I  *HE  buyer  of  any  antique  object  has  a  normal 
right  to  expect  that,  as  time  passes,  his  purchase 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  in  value. 

Aside  from  considerations  of  personal  satisfaction, 
this  expectation  offers  one  of  the  sound  reasons  for 
purchasing  antiques  rather  than  reproductions  or 
modern  examples. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  realize  that  long-time  values 
depend — in  antiques,  as  in  other  things — upon 
inherent  quality  and  not  upon  passing  fads  and 
fancies.  And,  of  course,  the  firt:  essential  of  quality  is 
assured  genuineness. 

Purchasers  of  antiques  from  my  £tock  are  assured; 
firt:,  of  genuineness  (it  is  guaranteed):  second,  of 
prices  which,  because  below  those  of  urban  markets, 
allow  an  immediate  margin  of  advantage  to  the 
owner;  third,  of  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  col¬ 
lection  from  which  everything  of  an  undesirable 
type  has  been  rigorously  excluded. 


BERNSTEIN 

<l Authentic  Antiques 


205  WESTPORT  AVENUE,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


A  Qo  lie  cl  ion  of  Sample  'Pieces  of 

Sandwich  Glass 


Found  at  the  site  of  the  factory  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  rare  and  unique  examples  of  the  factory’s 
products,  is  on  exhibition  at 

McKEARIN’S 


733  Madison  Avenue,  New  ^  ork  City 

Collectors  wishing  to  ascertain  authenticity  of 
their  pieces  are  welcome. 
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Anything  of  interest  to  American  collectors  may  be  appropriately  and  properly  advertised  in  Antiques 


Special <» Announcement 

ANTIQUES 

at  Public  Auction 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20, 1923 

at  11  o’clock 


Exceptional  lifted 

pieces  in  rare  furniture, 
such  as  the  Duncan  Phyfe 
Table  pictured,  Bric-a-Brac, 
Engravings,  Old  Gold  and 
Sil  ver,  Jewelry,  unusually 
fine  Tapeftries  and 


Oriental  Rugs 

Catalogue  and  further  information 
on  application 


? 


REID’S 


q. Antique  zArt  Q all eries 

27-29  SNyg.  Warren  Street 
32-34  Qhancery  fane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone  167  H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 


llr hat  Ffext  ? 

Why  Books,  of  fours  e! 

THE  early  bird  is  the  one  that  catches  the  worm, 
and  the  early  order  brings  the  book  in  time  for 
Christmas.  La£t  year  several  people  were  dis¬ 
appointed  because  the  books  ordered  arrived  too  late. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  Antiques  is  publishing  below 
a  lift  of  the  newest  collector's  books  suitable  for  Christ¬ 
mas  presents. 

The  £hintz 'Book . $3.00 

MacIver  Percival 

103  Pages>  26  illustrations.  A  practical  and  readable 
account  of  the  old  fabrics  which  go  so  well  with  antique 
furniture. 

Qlass  Making  in  England, . 10.00 

Harry  J.  Powell 

183  pages,  73  illustrations.  The  history  of  an  ancient 
industry  delightfully  told  by  a  manufacturer  of  glass. 
Reviewed  in  October  Antiques,  p.  175. 

Qhats  on  Wedgwood  Tottery  ....  4.00 

Harry  Bannard 

The  latest  book  of  this  well-known  series.  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  the  wares  of  a  famous  potter. 

The  Tric-a-Trac  (folk  Bor  ....  3.00 

H.  W.  Lewer  and  MacIver  Percival 
256  pages,  32  illustrations.  Tells  of  a  field  of  unexplored 
possibilities  for  those  who  really  enjoy  collecting.  Re¬ 
viewed  in  September  Antiques,  p.  140. 

The  Sure  of Mm  ate  ur  (folle  Bing  .  .  3-00 

George  B.  Dexter 

1 85  pages,  18  illustrations.  A  record  of  one  man’s 
romantic  adventures  in  buying  antiques.  Reviewed  on 
page  238  of  this  issue. 


Historic  Textile  Fabrics .  8.00 

Richard  Glazier 

120  pages,  200  illustrations.  A  short  history  of  the 
development  of  patterns  in  woven  and  printed  materials. 

Tique .  7*5° 

Herbert  C.  Dent 

36  full  page  illustrations,  and  text  describing  the  art  of 
inlaying  tortoise  shell  or  ivory. 

(folonial  fighting  .  7-5° 

Arthur  H.  Hayward 

1 55  pages,  120  illustrations.  The  only  book  in  print  on 
this  subject.  Authoritative  and  interesting. 


English  Interiors  in  Smaller  Houses  1 0.00 

M.  JOURDAIN 

184  pages,  179  illustrations.  Decorative  treatment  of  rooms, 
hallways  and  Staircases  as  found  in  small  houses  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Reviewed  on  page  239  of  this  issue. 

( fiats  on  Old  English  Drawings  .  .  4.00 

Randall  Davies 

200  pages,  45  illustrations.  An  introduction,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  and  readable  form,  to  the  Study  of  English 
illustrations. 

Any  of  these  books  may  be  ordered  directly  f"om 

Antiques,  Too kyD e part ment 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 
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An  unbroken  subscription  file  of  Antiques  is  a  sound  investment 


Early  e. American  Furnishings 

IN  Rockland,  Maine — a  fifteen-room  house 
filled  with  early  American  furniture — re¬ 
finished  and  ready  for  delivery.  And  for  those 
who  prefer  antiques  in  the  rough  three  shops 
packed  to  the  roof  with  them — “cobwebby” 
and  du£ty,  jukt  as  bought. 

Four  fine  specimens  of  Cigar  Shop  Indians;  a  large 
assortment  of  four-post  beds,  with  and  without  test¬ 
ers,  in  maple  and  mahogany. 

COBB  DAVIS  •  dfpckj-and,  dhdlaine 


Old  England  for  z Antiques ! 
H.  STUART  PAGE 

129  Bridge  Street 
Warrington  (England) 

All  kinds  of  antiques  at  reasonable  prices.  Genuine 
only.  No  fakes;  no  reproductions;  no  rub¬ 
bish.  Correspondence  invited. 

Patronized  by  many  well-known  American  dealers 


0 


OLD  CURLY  MAPLE  CRADLE 
OF  AN  EARLY  PRESIDENT 


Special  Showing 
of 

OLD  CURLY  MAPLE 
PINE  AND  WALNUT 
FURNITURE 

OLD  GLASS  OLD  PRINTS 

PEWTER  BRASS 

MRS.  CORDLEY 

e Authentic  z. Antiques 

812  17TH  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


Maple  Highboy 

In  perfedt  condition. 
Brasses  new. 

f. 

Clifton  W.  Greene 

Antique  Shop 

OPPOSITE  THE  OLD  MUSTER  FIELD 

545  Concord  Street 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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For  the  Holidays! 

No  nicer  gift  than  a  fine  antique.  Before  making  your 
purchases  for  Christmas 

Visit  McKEARIN’S 

735 1 AACadison  <z Avenue ,  Ufeyc  York  Qity 

Many  Fine  Pieces  of  Furniture  at  Reasonable  Prices — 
Lowestoft  —  Luftre  —  Old  Blue  —  Chintz  —  Prints 
Choice  Early  American  Glass  and  Rare  Sandwich. 
Historical  Flasks  and  Early  Pattern  Molded  Bottles. 
Early  American  Portraits — Miniatures. 

AND 

Plenty  of  moderate  priced  antiques  suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


H.  SACKS  <2#  SONS 

Antique  Furniture ,  Hooked 
Pugs  &  Cjlass 

6  2  Hat  ward  Street  Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Brookline  865 


Providence  Antique  Co. 

728  Westminster  Street 

Frovidence,  FH. 

The  largest  line  of  choice,  but  not  high-priced,  antiques 
to  be  seen  in  Rhode  Island. 


Sandwich  Glass,  Currier  &  Ives  Prints,  Pink 
Lustre,  Lowestoft,  Candle  Stands,  Paisley 
Shawls,  Pewter,  Silver  Porringers,  etc. 

Every  piece  marked  in  plain  figures.  Open  from  12  top. 30  every  day. 


The  Colonial  Antique  Store 


Antiques 

Unusual  collection 
of  old  Mahogany 
couches,  dressers, 
wall  leaf  and  drop 
leaf  tables,  stands, 
sideboards,  cheSts 
of  drawers,  clocks, 
chairs  and  mirrors. 
All  kinds  of  curly 
maple  and  cherry 
sideboards  and 
dressers. 


W e  crate  and  ship 
anywhere. 


308  Stewart  cv Avenue 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  colonial  antique 

STORE  now  is  Slocked  from 
cellar  to  garret  with  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moSt  complete  col¬ 
lections  of  antiques  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  country.  There 
are  four  floors  full  of  quaint  yet 
useful  furniture,  etc.,  ready  to  be 
placed  in  any  home. 

We  have  moved  one  square  to  our 
present  location.  Photos  and  illus¬ 
trated  folders  on  request. 

Walter  Francis  Larkin 


Antiques 

Rare  old  brass  and¬ 
irons,  candle  Sticks, 
copper,  pewter  and 
brass,  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  old  glass 
and  china,  old 
prints  and  pictures, 
coverlets,  quilts 
and  shawls,  hooked 
rugs  and  samplers. 
If  it’s  unusual  or 
old  we  have  it. 


Everything  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 
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Do  not  let  your  subscription  to  Antiques  lapse 


EDITH  RAND* ANTIQUES 

161  West  720  Street,  New  York  Telephone,  Endicott  8585 

Early  <l American  Furniture ,  Our  Specialty 

Also  Glass,  Pewter,  Pottery,  Hooked  Rugs  —  all  genuine  antiques 

Priced  with  a  conscience. 

To  provide  proper  setting  for  antique  furniture,  we  specialize  in  historically  corredt  reproductions  of 

contemporary  wall  papers  and  chintzes. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION *»*» 

Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century 

/“T“sO  issue  in  November.  The  great  stimulus  to  the  that  the  net  number  will  be  about  1500  articles  illus- 
A  search  for  Pilgrim  furniture  and  American  iron  of  trated.  A  large  part  of  the  text  is  entirely  new  and 
all  periods  has  enabled  Mr.  Nutting  to  obtain  photo-  every  page  has  been  revised.  A  new  and  enlarged  index, 
graphs  of  about  500  additional  objeCts.  With  careful  In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  richness  of  this  volume 

attention  to  criticism  of  the  fird  edition  a  few  illudra-  the  price  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore . $15.00 

tions  of  that  issue  will  be  omitted  and  so  many  added  Place  your  orders  at  the  book  stores  or  order  of  the  publishers,  post  free. 

OLD  AMERICA  COMPANY  ::  ::  Framingham,  ^Massachusetts 

[A  few  pictures  have  also  been  inserted  in  our  book  “ American  Windsors .”] 


Seven  Floors  of  Qhina ,  Qlass  and 
Earthenware 


REPRODUCTION 
-*  *■  of  an  old  English 
condiment  jar  with  ivory 
spoon.  Suitable  for 
horseradish ,  mustard  or 
relish.  It  stands 
inches  high.  $9.00 


15  East  56TH  Street 


REPRODUCTION 
of  an  old  French 
bottle  — -  8  inches  high. 


$ 12.00 


New  York  City 


FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN 


65,  67  and  68  Qharles  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


INVITE  inspection  of  their  large  and  very  interesting  collection  of  Early  New  Eng¬ 
land  Furniture,  Pottery,  Glass  and  China.  Among  these  you  will  find  gifts  of  lasting 
quality,  gifts  that  are  certain  of  appreciation. 

Call  at  your  leisure,  choose  at  your  leisure.  The  collection  is  so  varied  as  to  make  further 
shopping  unnecessary. 


The  best  Christmas  gift  is  a  renewal  of  the  subscription  you  gave  last  year 


-i2S  ip 


Antiques  and  Quaint  Old  Things 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Genuine  Old  Furniture,  Glass, 
China,  Brass 

01iviaLinens;01d  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork, 
cut  and  baited,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked 
and  Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  Knotted  Bedspreads;  Handwoven  Rugs, 
Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Chair  Seats  and  Footstool  Coverings  Made  and  Restored. 

Those  who  have  purchased  here  £tate  that  they  cannot  duplicate  the  beautiful 
and  unusual  gifts  elsewhere. 

jUrS.  11.  SI.  Vernon,  12  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

.Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  (Boston  Post  Road) 


American  Glass  Flasks 

If  you  have  a  collection  or  single  specimen  you 
wish  to  sell,  write  me  giving  description  and  price. 

LOCAL  GLASS  FACTORIES 

If  you  have  any  information  or  historical  data 
regarding  any  of  the  early  American  glass  factories, 
particularly  the  smaller  and  little  known  local  fac¬ 
tories;  or  if  you  have  or  know  of  any  authenticated 
specimens  of  the  produdt  of  such  factories,  please 
communicate  with 

Geo.  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls ,  N.7\ 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina , 
Cjlass,  Qup  T  lutes, 
Ornaments  ,  etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R. I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


Reproductions  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  BRASSES 

made  by 

PEARSON-PAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

COMPRISING  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Wall  Sconces,  Lanterns, 
Door  Knockers,  Bells,  Sun  Dials,  Hour  Glasses,  Fenders,  Andirons, 
Hearth  Stands,  etc. 

Ourline  of  Cabinet  Hardware  reproductions  of  English  Antique  Handles, 
Escutcheons  and  other  fittings  is  the  moSt  extensive  made,  and  of  the  very 
fineft  workmanship.  Illustrations  and  further  information  on  request. 

S.  P.  SKINNER 

Sole  Representative  for  United  States  and  Canada 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Hit  42  Queries  Street,  Boston 

Ju£t  one  of  the  small  shops  on  the 
street  but  worth  a  special  visit 

H  istorical  China,  Old  C  oloni al 
Silver,  Early  American  Glass 
H  ooked  Rugs,  Furniture 

Write  us  your  wants  or  call 

J.  GROSSMAN 

f Telephone ,  Haymarket  3300 


ANNOUNCING 

Our  removal  to  684  Lexington  Avenue 

Between  56th  and  57th  Streets 

Where  we  have  a  whole  building  devoted  to 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 
Christmas  Gifts 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue  :  :  New  York  City 


The  Increasing  Popularity 
of  the  Hooked  fug 

is  a  tribute  to  its  usefulness  and  deco¬ 
rative  value.  Collectors  are  coming 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  that 
there  is  a  hooked  rug  to  satisfy  every 
requirement. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  Hooked  Rugs  and  the  ex¬ 
panding  market  will  write  for  my 
liSl  or  ask  me  to  ship  on  approval. 

A  few  choice  rugs  for  collector  s  trade  only 


“One  Look  Better  Than  a  Thousand  Words’’ 


Many  rare  pieces  for  collections  and  for  home  furnishing.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street  Boston 


Art  ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL  Antiques 

1724  Chestnut  Street  (Locust  Philadelphia 


2  5  2  b 


ask  Antiques  about  the  books  you  need  for  yourself  or  to  give  away 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 


U nusual 


22-24  North  Water  St.,  INffw  Bedford,  VMlass . 

Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 
Come  to  the  old  whaling  sr  •  I  am  sure  you  will  be  re- 

I  port — close  to  the  water’s  zyinnques  warded  by  finding  in  my  shop 
ledge  —  in  your  search  for  1  juft  the  article  which  you 

|  antiques.  A  Very  Large  Collection  have  sought  far  and  near. 

A  full  shop  awaiting  your  inspection. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  AT  PRESENT 
Several  Early  Chairs,  unusually  good.  Early  Candlestands  and  Tables 
Three  English  Hunting  Prints,  by  H.  Aiken 
Silhouettes,  in  color.  Old  Letter  Seals,  the  motto  ones. 

Very  Special  W/f.-.Tte;OSt  comprehensive  and  representative 
J  r  ^  VD  collection  of  scrimshaw  work  ever  assembled 

is  now  for  sale.  It  comprises  Jagging  Wheels;  Busks;  Engraved  Whalefteeth,  Dittie 
Boxes;  Bodkins;  Knitting  Sheaths;  Log  Books;  Swifts;  and  many  objects  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  This  is  a  collection  which  you  will  delight  to  own  and  reft  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  you  have  a  collection  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Shown  only  by  appointment  W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


Christmas  Qifts 

Clocks:  Beautiful  Banjo,  Shelf  and 
Grandfathers.  In  running  condition. 
Sofa:  Small  mahogany  carved  Eagle- 
back,  Bear’s  Clawfoot,  Cornucopia 
carved  ends.  Perfect  condition. 

Pink  Lustre,  Brass  and  Sheffield 
Candlesticks,  old  Decorated  Trays. 
Careful  attention  given  to  mail  orders 

Christine  J.  Steele 

jg6  Adams  Street  ( atthefootof  Milton  hui) 


East  Milton,  Mass. 


Mabel  K.  Rogers 

Bottles,  Pewter,  Glass,  Tin,  Pottery, 
Chintz  and  Jewelry 

Special  Offerings  this  Month: 

ANDLEWICK  BEDSPREAD,  one  hundred  years  old, 
signed  and  dated,  in  excellent  condition.  Paisley  Shawls 
and  Scarfs,  China  Matchboxes,  Sandwich  Glass,  including  Wash¬ 
ington  George  Toddy  Glass  Plate.  Old  Point  and  Thread  Lace 
Fans.  Scarfs,  Parasols,  Handkerchiefs.  Sheffield  Plate  Fruit 
Basket,  Grape  Design  Candelabra,  Shoemaker’s  Candlestick. 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone,  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

On  Route  3  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape 


Telephone,  Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

ajJr chit  eels  :  :  Qolleclors 
Qasual  ^ fotorists 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  selected  offering  of  New 
England  antiques.  Its  Gift  Shop  i  s  Stocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


A  UNIQUE  GATHERING  OF 

Early  American  Bottles 

RECENTLY  acquired  from  a  former  apoth- 
.  ecary  shop,  long  out  of  business.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  each  one 
perfeft,  in  clear  aquamarine.  The  larger  ones 
measure  six  inches  in  height  and  number  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  smaller  and 
more  slender  ones  measure  a  half  inch  less  and 
number  thirty-five.  Each  wee  bottle  is  a  gem 
in  itself  and  the  entire  number  presents  a  mar¬ 
tial  array  resplendent  in  color  and  perfeftion. 

YEARS  AGO 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs.  G.  N.  Brothers  Telephone,  224-w 


jHarton  Uliba  #reene 

VMiaster  Qraftsman 


Old-fashioned 

Trays 

Restored 


Old 

Designs 

Reproduced 


Studio:  Grafton,  Mass. 


In  Ancient  Portsmouth 

The  sea  coaSt  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
paSt,  continues  a  Steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  distinction. 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Competently  Restored  tVhen  Sold / 
lief  ore  Phat,  in  the  Though 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  21  I 


In  the  year-end  congestion,  the  prompt  subscription  renewal  is  a  blessing  appreciated 


i  2  5  3  b 


M  m  THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  @t  ffi 

WvAiKJT  C  D 

SPECIAL  SALE — candlesticks,  pair  clear  dark  blue 
Sandwich;  clear  white  dolphins;  table  glass  in 
bellflower,  thistle  cable,  grape  patterns,  lion  sets; 
lamps,  two  ruby  bowls,  one  prism  brass  Colonial 
column,  handsome  globe;  sets  of  Hitchcock  chairs. 
Florence  W.  Upson,  Dundee,  New  York. 

PEWTER,  AMERICAN  eagle  marked,  and  other 
pieces  with  maker’s  name  and  location  plainly 
marked;  several  fine  pieces  from  other  countries. 
No.  354. 

AN  OVAL  LID  for  a  silver  resist  sugar  bowl.  Measure¬ 
ments  3  */i  x  4J<t  inches.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hawley,  54 
Rusling  Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NECKLACE  OF  EIGHTEEN  OLD  VERGE 
WATCH-COCKS,  perfect  condition.  See  Con¬ 
noisseur  for  March,  1911.  Price  $22.  Mrs.  Ernest 
F.  Crummel,  1873  Hillside  Avenue,  East  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  fersev. 

RARE  antique  East  Indian  sandalwood  box,  ex¬ 
quisitely  inlaid  with  ivory,  ebony  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  Contains  two  velvet  lined  com¬ 
partments  and  mirror  and  tray  with  inlaid  covered 
small  compartments.  Photo.  No.  332. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  DISH,  unusually 
brilliant  Sandwich  glass,  pidure  of  old  Glass 
Works,  ship,  log  cabin  and  figure  of  early  American 
president  ploughing.  No.  333. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE;  pewter;  glass; 
samplers;  needlework;  portraits;  prints.  Anything 
antique.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  glass  dinner  sets,  five  patterns, 
bellflower,  palm  leaf,  inverted  fern,  Horn  of  Plenty 
and  pineapple,  including  compotes,  goblets,  egg 
cups,  wine  glasses,  sauce  dishes  and  pitchers; 
pewter  casters  with  bellflower  fittings,  perfect 
condition;  Christmas  presents.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Warren,  The  Christmas  Shop,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  SANDWICH  GLASS,  Bristol;  net  floats; 
old  prints  of  every  description;  furniture;  quilt 
chests;  sea  chests;  hooked  rugs;  other  things. 
Write  wants.  A.  Austin  Dunham,  Box  335, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  OR  ORNATE  WATCHES  AND 
CLOCKS.  Will  buy  colledions  complete,  or  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  for  cash.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. 

COVERLETS,  antiques,  in  perfect  condition,  double 
woven,  dated  and  undated;  patch  quilts,  unusual 
and  well  preserved.  No.  349. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  very  ornamental  with  two 
brass  knobs.  Was  used  with  hand  carved  mantel  in 
log  house  in  Kentucky  built  prior  to  1792.  Box  35, 
Cynthiana,  Kentucky. 

OLD  COINS.  Large  free  catalogue  of  coins  for  sale. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  sent  on  receipt  of 
10  cents.  William  Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

THREE-SHELL  block-front  lowboy,  San  Domingo 
mahogany,  undoubtedly  Goddard  piece.  Replica 
February  Antiques,  Fig.  I.  Original  condition. 
Photograph.  No.  350. 

COMB-BACK  WINDSOR  WRITING  ARM 
CHAIR,  good  turnings,  excellent,  original  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  $125.  No.  346. 

STAMPS,  United  States  and  foreign;  stamps  on 
original  envelopes;  colledions.  F.  E.  Atwood,  683 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  CARVED  ITALIAN 
CHAIR,  from  north  of  Italy,  belonged  to  a  famous 
family.  Price  $100.  No.  347. 

SANDWICH  TUMBLERS  and  goblets,  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Tumblers  $1.50  each;  goblets  33c.  each. 
Martha  de  Haas  Reeves,  1807  Ranstead  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  IN  BOSTON  AND 
CAMBRIDGE;  pamphlets;  books;  adts;  resolves; 
papers;  handbills  that  are  old,  odd  or  curious, 
wanted  for  cash.  Send  for  list.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106 
Pemberton  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE  PLATTER  with  hot  water 
pan  18x24  inches,  $30;  Sheffield  caster,  with 
three  Waterford  glass  bottles,  very  fine  $23; 
powder  flasks  in  copper,  brass,  pewter.  Also 
interesting  early  water  color  of  Mt.  Vernon,  with 
gilt  frame  19x23,  $30.  Well-Sweep  Antique 
Shoppe,  Mendham,  New  Jersey. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  ANTIQUE  PISTOLS  AND 
REVOLVERS  as  a  collection;  150  early  American, 
English  and  French  flintlocks;  museum  pieces. 
Tustus  Scrafford,  726  Lancaster  Avenue,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEEDS  PLATES  with  green  edges .  No.  329. 

LIVERPOOL  PITCHER  decorated  with  Boston 
fusileer.  State  size,  condition  and  price.  Christine 
Grace  Steele,  396  Adams  Street,  Milton,  Mass. 

PINK  LUSTRE  TEA  SET;  other  lustre  teapots, 
pair  1 2-in.  whale  oil  lamps.  Reasonable  price. 
No.  348. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  excellent  condition;  antique 
bug  bootjack;  three  tavern  tables;  curly  maple 
candlestand.  Old  Virginia  Shop,  816  Connedicut 
Avenue,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIVERPOOL  CHINA  with  ship  or  marine  decora¬ 
tions  and  particularly  jugs  depiding  “The  Death 
of  Wolfe,”  “Commodore  Preble”  and  “The  Gallant 
Defence  of  Stonington.”  No.  326. 

PAIR  OF  DOUBLE  BASE  DOLPHIN  CANDLE¬ 
STICKS,  yellow;  one  yellow  whale  oil  lamp;  one 
ten-inch  sapphire  blue  whale  oil  lamp,  all  old, 
perfeCt  condition;  a  large  collection  of  Currier  & 
Ives  prints;  old  bottles  and  flasks,  many  rare  ones. 
Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth  Avenue, 
Pelham,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Pelham  2002. 

COLLECTOR.  Am  traveling  in  quest  of  antiques 
continuously.  It  I  knew  your  wants  would  try 
to  help  you.  Always  have  some  rare  things  on 
hand.  Henry  W.  Greene,  4  Birge  Street,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

KITCHEN  TABLES,  highboy  tops.  Give  height, 
length,  depth,  kind  of  wood,  condition,  description 
of  drawers.  Price  crated.  Restoring  Shop,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

HOOKED  RUGS,  washed  and  restored  perfedly 
at  the  Well  Sweep  Tavern  and  Tea  House, 
Mendham,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Edgar  Garfield 
Fisher,  specialist.  The  Tavern  is  filled  with  rare 
antiques,  dug  from  the  dust  of  New  Jersey’s  past. 

SITUATION  FOR  WINTER  in  antique  shop  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  Several  years  experience 
in  buying  and  selling  antiques.  Emma  G.  Fitts,  59 
Winter  Street,  Orange,  Mass. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SIXTY  OLD  PRESSED  glass 
bread  and  cake  plates;  some  colored,  S450,  several 
pairs  to  be  sold  separately.  M.  H.  Dunham,  49 
Manchester  Place,  Newark,  N.  T. 

OLD  PINE  CUPBOARD  8  x  6  ft.  H  hinges;  maple 
slant  front  desk;  eagle  scroll  mirror;  six  drawer 
maple  chest;  large  Empire  drop  leaf  table;  two  card 
tables;  Windsor  chairs;  pine  chests;  bedside 
stands;  lanterns;  prints;  Sandwich  glass.  Mary  L. 
Newton,  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Tel.  91-2. 

POSITION.  Young  man,  twenty-five,  possessing 
knowledge  fine  antique  furniture;  also  decorator, 
desires  connection  with  antique  house;  appearance, 
personality,  selling  ability.  Jess  Gingold,  1346 
Grant  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OLD  CHINA  MAGAZINE,  twenty  different,  un¬ 
used  numbers,  post  paid  S7.5C;  only  few  sets;  also 
miscellaneous  numbers;  collection  fine  pewter. 
Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

F  0 

A  PERFECT  AND  COMPLETE  BLACK  LIVER¬ 
POOL  TEA  SET  of  seventeen  pieces.  F.  Tucker- 
man  Parker,  Salem,  Mass. 

FRANKLIN  STUDIO,  1124  Cathedral  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Fourteen  rooms  of  antiques.  Among 
other  things,  75  lamps;  a  giant  colledion  of  paper¬ 
weights;  many  fine  tables;  fine  curly  maple  pieces 
and  old  chairs  in  sets. 

HOOKED  RUGS,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Morse,  Bon 
Air  Park,  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  antique  mats 
and  reproductions  hooked  in  patterns  of  a  century 
ago. 

WINDSOR  CHAIRS,  four  slatladderbacks;  stretcher 
tables;  ladderback  arm  chairs;  curly  maple  highboy 
top;  curly  maple  two  drawer  sewing  table;  rose¬ 
wood  secretary;  Syntax  plates  (two).  Ward 
Brothers,  4s  Jackson  Street,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

BLACKSTONE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  antiques  bought 
and  sold;  Windsor  settee;  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
and  egg  table.  Box  334>  Blackstone,  Va. 

RARE  CHINESE  CABINET  of  shelves  and  cup¬ 
boards;  elaborately  carved  base  and  cresting;  doors 
inset  with  exquisitely  painted  panels  surrounded 
with  carving.  Photos  on  request.  Also  three  signed 
Edward  prints;  cherry  highboy  and  lowboy;  two 
Chippendale  chairs  with  stretcher  and  a  Chippen¬ 
dale  round  tip  table  with  carved  pedestal  and  three 
feet  with  shoes.  Louise  Faxon  Knapp,  681  Fair- 
field  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

THE  TREASURE  HOUSE,  the  quaintest  antique 
shop  on  the  Boston  Post  Road;  Colonial  furniture; 
early  glass;  hooked  rugs;  old  ship  lanterns;  four- 
posters;  pewter  and  lamps.  659  Ferry  Boulevard, 
Stratford,  Conn.  Sidney  K.  Powell. 

PINK  LUSTRE  TEA  SET;  pine  chests  and  lumber; 
beds;  chairs;  minature  desk;  swell  front  bureaus; 
glassware;  front  door  with  fan  and  sidelights. 
New  England  Antique  Shop,  corner  West 
Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

RARE  ANTIQUES;  block  and  serpentine  mahogany 
desk;  comb-back  chair;  maple  lowboy,  all  old 
brasses,  small;  dolphin  candlesticks,  yellow; 
whaling  prints;  glass  ship  model,  rare;  early  pine, 
inlaid  tables;  many  rugs;  chintz.  Photos  sent.  F.  E. 
Woodman,  217  Pine  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

LADY”S  SECRETARY'  in  curly  maple  and  cherry; 
large  six-legged  wavy  maple  table  unusual  design; 
six  curly  maple  chairs.  Reasonable.  C.  F.  House, 
760  Auburn  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

OLD  OAK  CHEST,  carved  paneled  top,  front  and 
ends;  massive  wrought  iron  handles;  lock;  key  and 
hinges;  also  old  pewter;  glass  and  early  maple,  oak 
and  pine  furniture.  Private  party  selling  out. 
P.  0.  Box  25,  Hingham,  Mass. 

ORIGINAL  MODEL  of  Hudson  River  boat  in  per- 
fed  condition;  many  other  antiques.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Holden,  123  N.  Main  Street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY  in  Sandwich 
glass.  Start  patriotic  colledion  of  cup-plates,  with 
design  of  eagle,  log  cabin  or  Henry  Clay  facing  right. 
Private  collector  has  duplicates  of  many  rare  plates. 
No.  353. 

QUILT  with  twenty-four  pictures  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington;  ship  model;  Currier  and  Ives  prints  in 
colors;  Connecticut  panel  chest.  Can  be  seen  at 
88  Franklin  Street,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

MARLBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS.  General  line; 
glass;  pewter;  china;  always  colleding  something  in¬ 
teresting.  Grace  and  Belle  Stevens,  232  Main  St. 
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For  individual  gifts  select  Antiques 


THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
J  who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places 
of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
i  Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  50  different  historicals;  150 
different  conventionals,  also  colored  plates,  50 
paper  weights.  Will  buy,  sell  or  exchange.  Jos. 

[|  Yaecer,  1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

i'COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture,  glass,  quilts, 
rugs,  mirrors,  cup-plates,  ornaments,  embroideries, 
jewelry,  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Williams, 
128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  CHOOSE  from  a  large  collection 
of  antiques,  see  A.  L.  Curtis  at  Harrington  Park, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Main  Teaneck  Road,  eight 
miles  from  Dyckman  Street  Ferry,  two  miles  from 
Yonkers  Ferry. 

ANTIQUES,  hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Gu  rin,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

'  WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit  the  Antique  Shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jacobs,  1236  Walnut  St.  We  handle  anything  old. 

CUP-PLATES,  historic,  conventional.  Flasks.  Write 
for  what  you  need  to  fill  out  your  collection.  Thos. 
T.  Wetmore,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

IDEAL  LOCATION  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  through 
and  cross  tourists’  routes.  Center  wealthy  popula¬ 
tion.  Tea  room  in  conjunction,  if  desired.  Merriam, 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  telephone  500. 
AUTHENTIC  BUST  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  "by 

Enoch  Wood  fine  state  of  preservation.  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Priest,  1816  Faxon  Avenue,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT.  Twenty-five 
hundred  rare  bits  of  glass,  china,  brass,  etc.,  chairs, 
tables,  desks,  mirrors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Parker  Bolles,  Jr.,  Antiquarians,  35  Atkinsou 
Street. 


SANDWICH  GLASS,  peacock  pattern;  pair  eight- 
inch  plates,  $25;  pair  7 Jj  inch  deep  dishes,  $20; 
nine  sauce  dishes,  ruffled  edges,  $13;  rectangular 
dish  Gothic  pattern,  8x6,  $15;  long,  narrow  drop- 
leaf  cherry  table,  Hepplewhite  legs,  ends  and  legs 
inlaid,  unrestored,  $23;  cherry  drop-leaf  sewing 
table,  two  drawers,  rope  legs,  $23.  Mrs.  Monroe 
Oppenheim,  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

BLUE  CAMEO  GLASS  LAMP,  milk  glass  base  and 
stem,  $40;  pine  blanket  chest,  $30;  pine  stretcher 
table,  $25;  curly-and-birdseye  maple  bureau-desk 
$100.  The  Iron  Gate,  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

ODD— OLD  SILVER  SPOONS,  thin  patterns, 
from  60  to  200  years  old,  by  different  makers, 
American,  useful  Christmas  or  wedding  gifts. 
George  C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  _ 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MODEL  of  full-rigged 
clipper  ship,  36  inches  over  all;  also  small  model.  O. 
Johnson,  21  Crocker  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

RARE  EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA  FURNITURE, 

in  good  original  condition;  pair  proof  specimen  five 
slat-back  turned  chairs;  walnut  five  panel  back 
settee;  Windsor  table  stand;  oak  and  pine  turned 
stretcher  frame  desk;  moulded  saw-buck  table; 
claw  foot  tilt-top  table;  carved  walnut  scroll 
pediment  highboy;  oak  and  painted  chests,  etc. 
Clarence  W.  Brazer,  Crozer  Building,  Chester, 
Pa. 

BEST  OFFER  TWO  PAIRS  IRON  ANDIRONS, 
10-inch  and  12  inch;  2  pairs  brass  andirons,  10- 
inch  and  12-inch,  design  Colonial;  one  bell 
flower  glass  dish,  diameter  7  inches,  height 
inches;  one  vaseline  glass  dish,  grapes  and  leaves 
and  vine  design,  diameter  8  inches;  height  5}^ 
inches,  base  4  inches;  one  covered  glass  dish 
thumb  mark,  extreme  height  10  inches,  diameter 
7 yi  inches;  several  brass  candlesticks,  some  in 
pairs,  Colonial.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Krom,  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa. 


COLLECTION  OVER  SIXTY  PERFECT  PIECES 
TABLE  PEWTER,  consisting  of  platters;  plates; 
porringers;  bowls  and  large  dishes.  Price  $500. 
No-  351- _ 

GUILFORD  CHEST;  ship  models;  rare  Sandwich 
eagle  salt  and  candlestick;  Chippendale  mirror 
with  eagle  in  frame;  Queen  Anne  chair;  Chippen¬ 
dale  chair.  Gabrielle  de  Brunswick,  P.  O.  Box 
744,  Woodmont,  Connecticut. 

BEAUTIFUL  CARVED  mahogany  fourposter;  set 
of  six  mahogany  barred  back  chairs.  No.  356. 

A  BONNET  TOP  SLANT  FRONT  SECRETARY 
DESK  with  fine  cabinet,  four  ball-and-claw  feet, 
carved  knees,  on  stretcher  frame.  Apply  at  6  Ware 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mrs.  Fowle.  Telephone 

224  S-J- _ 

PEMBROKE  MAHOGANY  TABLE,  drop  leaves, 
cut-out  corners;  beautifully  carved  pedestal,  brass 
claw  feet,  #230;  Empire  mahogany  console,  marble 
serpentine  top,  lyre  shaped  mirror  on  carved  beaded 
base,  $35;  mahogany  shaving  stand,  line  inlay,  two 
drawers,  bracket  feet,  $27;  mahogany  Colonial 
mirror,  half  column  sides,  panel  top,  $35;  mahogany 
lowboy,  shell  and  acanthus  carving,  ball  and  claw 
feet,  $200;  --handsome  curly  maple  drop  leaves, 
breakfast  table,  cut-out  corners,  carved  mahogany 
legs,  $100;  curly  maple  tilt  top  candlestand,  $43; 
set  four  unusual  Phyfe  style  curly  maple  chairs, 
$  123;  small  curly  maple  shaving  stand,  one  drawer, 
swell  front,  $20;  large  collection,  glass,  china  (deal¬ 
ers  welcome).  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1723  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

FINE  COPY  OF  OLD  BREECHES  BIBLE,  1389, 
original  covers,  brass  bound.  No.  357. 

LET  ME  FURNISH  YOUR  BEDROOM  IN 
EARLY  AMERICAN  MAPLE  BEDS;  bureaus; 
dressing  tables;  small,  slant  top  desks;  day  beds; 
chairs.  Have  also  a  Sheraton  sideboard  and  sofa. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Purdy,  Colonial  Studio,  Lenox, 
Mass. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

‘MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

*A.  E.  CAROLL,  73?  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

‘DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  1 14,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford  County.  General  line. 

•MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1123  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place, Mystic. 
General  line. 

‘THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  OF  OLIVIA,  12  West 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  38  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

‘TREASURE  HOUSE,  639  Ferry  Road,  Stratford. 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

‘COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rockland. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor.  General  line. 

MARYLAND 

JOHN  G.  MATTHEWS,  8  East  Franklin  Street, 
Baltimore.  Antiques  and  interior  decorations. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

‘THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 

‘ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

‘BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

‘CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 


MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford — 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 
151  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

•LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F.  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 

*A.  L.  FIRMIN,  34  Portland  Street.  Reproduction 
of  old  brasses. 

‘FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stenciled  and 
painted  furniture. 

‘GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

‘GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

‘CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

‘MARION  A.  GREENE,  Grafton,  Mass. 

‘j.  GROSSMAN,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

‘WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

*E.  C.  HALL,  145  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow. 

‘JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

‘KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle, Way  land. 

MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

‘JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

*WM.  B.  McCarthy,  961  South  Street,  Roslindale. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

‘HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

*J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

‘NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  55  Charles 
St.,  Boston. 


‘WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Books  on  antiques. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Erookline. 

‘SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

‘SPRIGINGS  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill 
and  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

‘MRS.  C.  J.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 

‘A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

‘THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

‘THE  VILLAGE  GREEN  SHOP,  59  South  Main 
St.,  Ipswich. 

‘GEORGE  VAN  VLECK  BROTHERS,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St- 
Greenfield — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (S.  E.  H.  Safford),  682 
Main  St.,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

‘THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett 
MISSOURI 

YE  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St., 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

E.  ANTON,  Dover,  N.  H.  Opposite  Depot  3rd  St. 
General  Line. 

J.  L.  COLEMAN,  217  Market  Street,  Portsmouth. 
Antiques,  ship  models,  etc. 

COLLECTORS’  LUCK.  (E  R  Guerin),  Pembroke 
Street,  Pembroke,  N.  H.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 
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J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

“WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Au&ioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

B.  EMERSON,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

*COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  STORE,  308  Stewart  Ave., 
Ithaca. 

*MRS.  A.  K.  DRESSER,  1 1  E  8th  Street,  New  York. 

“FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HALL’S  ANTIQUE  STUDIO,  44  Allen  St.,  Buffalo 
— General  line. 

*RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St„  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

“MARY  LENT,  9  East  8th  Street,  N.  Y. 

“JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  1 14  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave.,N.Y. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y 

*FLORIAN  PAPP,  525  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

*FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

*NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 

*EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

*G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq., 
Auburn. 


‘DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

‘THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

*S.  P.  SKINNER,  342  Madison  Ave.,N.  Y. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleasantville. 

‘KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

'J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  iot3  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

’WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern.  Brasses. 

CLARENCE  W.  BRAZER,  Crozer  Building, 
Chester  Pa.  Selected  early  furniture. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

LOUISE  BARBER  MATHIOT,  West  Chester, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  General  line. 

•OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

E.  W.  PENROSE,  Carlisle.  Early  American  furni¬ 
ture;  glass  and  pewter. 

PHIL.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  7th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila. 


•MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead  St 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 
N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

'ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

'MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

'G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Waterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

‘E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

MRS.  B.  BROCKWELL,  232  North  Market  Street, 
Petersburg.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MRS.  CORDLEY,  812  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Authentic 
antiques. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connefticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

•H.  STUART  PAGE,  129' Bridge  St.,  Warrington. 


‘There  is  nothing  so  effective  as  a 

Ship  pan  tern  in  "Brass 

We  have  many  rare  items  of  interest 
to  collectors  of  early  Americana. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO. 

711  Chestnut  Street 

(Formerly  633  Chestnut  Street) 

Phila.,  Pa. 


For  25  years  we  have  been  identified  with  collectors  of 
things  antique 


William  K.  Mackay  Company 

Auctioneers  &  appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

{One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Qolle Bton s  of  ^Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


EA  RLY  > 

American  Furniture 


The  TREASURE  HOUSE 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 


Fine  Sandwich  and 
Blown  Glass 

Bell  Flower  and  Ivy  Glass  always  in  stock 


I 

H  ooked  Rugs,  Furniture 
and  Early  Glass 


to 


IDA  J.  KETCHEN 


10  Division  Street  :  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


659  Ferry  "Boulevard \  Stratford,  Conn. 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


From  the  tAfews  Stand ? 

rA  ID  you  pick  up  this  copy  Antiques  casually  as  you 
passed  aftand?  If  so, greetings, and  may  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  continue!  To  insure  it  just  send  your  card  and  a  check 
for  $4.00.  Your  subscription  will  begin  with  the  next  num¬ 
ber.  What  could  be  simpler? 

Antiques: 


zAs  a  Qhristmas  Qft 
FAVORITE  Christmas  Gift  is  a  subscription  to 
Antiques.  Juft  a  line  to  us  and  your  check  for  $4.00 
and  we  will  see  that  your  wish  is  appropriately  announced. 

The  subscription  will  begin  with  the  new  volume, 
January,  1924. 

Boston,  Mass. 


683  Atlantic  Avenue 
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An  unbroken  subscription  file  of  Antiques  is  a  sound  investment 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 
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Offers  a  Moff  Unusual  Selection  of  Tables  in 
Diverse  Shapes,  together  with  Sets  of 
Matched  Chairs 


Moll  Pitcher  Table  Breakfast  Table 

“T  iger”  Maple  Table  Work  Tables 

Pembroke  Tables  Bedside  Tables 


Fifth  Floor ,  Furniture  Building 


Both  are  Mahogany 


THE  CHAIR  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  Chippendale’s  work 
that  have  appeared  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  very 
similar  to  one  shown  in  Macquoid’s 
“Age  of  Mahogany.”  The  shape  of 
the  chair  is  delightful.  It  has  the 
deep,  wide  seat  which  the  chairs  of 
the  time  had  to  have  because  of 
the  crinoline  skirts  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth-century  belles  and  the  stiff¬ 
ened  coat-tails  of  the  courtiers. 
The  rich  carving  is  superb.  The  arms 
and  the  lugs  on  the  legs  termi¬ 
nate  in  an  eagle’s  head  carrying 
an  asp. 


The  secretaire  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the 
dental  and  fluted  cornices  of  so  old 
a  piece  in  the  perfect  condition 
which  this  displays.  The  astral 
mouldings  on  the  doors  are  very 
fine.  The  top  drawer  pulls  out  to 
disclose  a  very  fine  interior  filled 
with  pigeonholes  and  drawers  and 
fitted  with  leather  for  writing.  All 
the  brass  handles  are  original. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  in¬ 
spect  these  unusual  pieces,  which 
are  to  be  found  on  our  third  floor. 
Correspondence  with  collectors  and 
museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

14*7  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


ANTIQUES 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &?  AMATEURS 


JFT  jfcPjk 

VOLUME  FOUR 


An  unusual  seleftion  of  FINE  OLD  GLASS  in  colors 
—on  view — items  that  make  rare  gifts. 

-_As  this  is  our  busiest  month ,  an  early  selection  of  gifts  will  be  of  mutual  benefit . 

FRF.D  T  PETERS  American  W  English  ANTIQUES 
384-386  Broadway  :  :  Flushing,  Long  Island 

(Northern  Boulevard)  Telephone ,  Flushing  0554-W 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Cables:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


J.  CORKILL 

( Council  Member ,  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

Rock  Ferry  *  Cheshire  * 


A  GREAT  VARIETY 
of  pole  screens,  from 
the  magnificent  panel  of 
Stuart  period  bead  work 
illustrated,  to  needlework 
screens  of  the  late  Vic¬ 
torian  period. 

Phyfe  period  mahog¬ 
any  a  specialty,  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  etc. 

Arm  and  single  chairs 
in  walnut,  with  cane 
panel  backs  and  seats  and 
some  exceptionally  fine 
specimens  of  6tump  work, 
pictures,  caskets,  etc. 


Stuart  Period  Pieces 


S3 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chefter 


England 


refectory  tables,  gate-leg 
tables,  cheats,  etc. 


(genuine  t Antiques  Only 

Specimens  from  every 
English  period,  early  oak 
from  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  onwards;  walnut 
of  the  Stuart  period; 
William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne  periods;  ma¬ 
hogany,  satinwood  and 
rosewood  of  the  Chippen¬ 
dale,  Sheraton  and  Hep- 
plewhite  periods. 


TRADE  ENOUIRIES  ESPECIALLY 

Photographs  and  full  particulars  on  request 


INVITED 


if 

m 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  ££ACDIU^G  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 

|g|ip|gpESSRS.  KOOPMAN 
announce  the  recent  arrival 
of  a  shipment  of  antiques. 

These  represent  careful 
personal  selection  in  England,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

CThe  collection  covers  a  wide 
range — from  bijoux  and  ornaments  in 
porcelain,  enamel,  glass  and  precious 
metals,  suitable  for  choice,  highly  per¬ 
sonalized  gifts,  to  important  articles  of 
furniture. 

CAn  early  visit  is  invited. 

1 

1 8  BEACON  Street 

Boston  cTelepho?ie,  Hay  market  MASSACHUSETTS 

■i  2  5  7  & 


UNUSUAL  CARVED  FOUR  POSTER,  SOLID  SAN 
DOMINGO  MAHOGANY  IN  ORIGINAL  CONDITION 

One  of 'Three  Tfow  in  Stock 


).  P.  ZIMMERMAN  cif  SONS 

"  ESTABLISHED  I  877 

'Dealers  in  c. Antiques 

1013  W  alnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

INCORPORATED 

1 45  Fifth  c Avenue ,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Pelham  4808  or  Pelham  2002 

536  FMain  Street  (flTi)  New  Rochelle, N.Y. 

Telephone:  New  Rochelle  6692 

f. 

Early  American  Antiques 

Maple  Chekt-upon-Chekt 

Period  1750 

Early  Pine  Stretcher  Desk 

Original  Brasses 

Sandwich,  blown  glass 
Pewter,  hooked  rugs 
Sporting  prints  and 

Views  ol  old  New  York 

‘Cyf  (food  Antique  Is  A  (food  Investment !” 


To  the  Discriminating  Buyer 

is  offered  an  opportunity  to  selecff 
from  a  wide  range  of  objetds  com¬ 
prising  Continental,  English  and 
American  antiques  selected  for  their 
intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  various  periods  they 
represent. 

The  Furniture ,  Porcelain ,  Glass, 

Pewter ,  Tapestries  and  Needlepoint 
fill  four  largegalleries  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  at  this  time  in  Early 
American  furniture. 

1'he  owners,  Ginsburg  &  Levy, 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  their 
personal  attention  and  advice,  upon 
request. 

1 


The  COLONY  SHOPS 

^Antiques 


397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Small 
Antique 

GA 

^Bronzes 

Officially  authorized  re¬ 
productions  ca^t  from  the 
originals  in  Europe  by 
special  permission  and 
under  supervision  of  the 

FMunich  FMuseum 
for  c. Antique 
Small  Sc  ul ptu  res 

» 

This  collection,  hitherto 
unavailable,  represents 
the  finest  examples  of 
Greek  bronzes  in  the  world. 

Perfection  of  pieces  of¬ 
fered  as  to  material,  form 
and  surface  finish  endorsed  by  recent  acquisition  of  the 
Aletropolitan  Museum  of  Art ,  New  "iork. 

Full  particulars  on  application 


F.  E.  OSTERKAMP 


303  Fifth  'Avenue 


New  York  City 


■i  2  s  8 


COLONIAL  MAHOGANY  DESK,  circa  1770 


SERPENTINE  FRONT,  CLAW  AND  BALL  FEET 
THE  DRAWERS  OF  THE  CABINET  SHOW 
REVERSE  BLOCKING  AND  A 
FINELY  CARVED  SHELL 


A  Very  Fine  Collection  of 
Early  American  &  English 
Desks  &  Secretaries 
?  I 

Antique  Furniture  ::  Prints 
Rare  Books  ::  Tapestries 
ObjeCts  of  Art 

Prices ,  with  photographs,  sent  on  application. 


The  Rosenbach  Company 

1320  Walnut  Street  273  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  d\Tew  Tor  Ip 


/T LL  of  the  items  on  this  long  shelf  are  genuinely  old  pieces.  Many,  besides  possessing  decorative 
h-S.1-  value,  are  capable  of  useful  service.  The  mirror  reflects  other  possibilities.  If  you  write,  please 


mention  items  by  number.  If  you  call,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  show  these  same  pieces  and  many 
more  in  the  way  of  furniture,  metal  wares,  mirrors  and  draperies — all  priced  with  a  conscience. 


EDITH  RAND  *  ANTIQUES 

161  West  72D  Street,  New  York  Telephone,  Endicott  8585 


■k 2  s  9  L 


OUR  show  rooms  contain  one  of  the  larged  collections  of  American  antiques  in 
New  England. 

No  matter  what  your  particular  interest,  you  will  find  something  to  please 
you  in  our  assortment  of  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Chintz,  etc. 

Call  at  your  leisure,  choose  at  your  leisure.  The  collection  is  so  varied  as  to  make 


further  shopping  unnecessary 


FLAYDERMAN 

65,67  and  68  Qharles  Street  : 


KAUFMAN 

:  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Early  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Cupboard 
in  original  condition. 
$80.00 


*  FMartha dt  Haas  Ffeeves 

a  1 807  Ranstead  Street 

‘Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  ( Between  Market  &  Chestnut  Sts.) 


J l  V  Have  in  Our  Shop 

MANY  common  useful  pieces, 
a  considerable  number  of 
fine  pieces,  and  a  few  rare  ones. 
Our  goods  are  genuine,  and  our 
prices  —  quality  considered  —  are 
reasonable. 

W  rite  us  your  wants.  W  e  can  no 
doubt  be  of  service  to  you  because 
our  collection  is  remarkably  varied. 
When  you  are  in  the  neighborhood 
remember  that  we  welcome  your 
call.  You,  too,  will  be  charmed 
wi  th  our  Shop  and  Tea  Room. 


The 

Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
Tea  Room 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor. 


Seven  Floors  of  Qhina  and  Cf/ass 

Qhristmas 


R 


EPROD  UCPION 


IDE  PROD  U Ct I  ON 

of  an  old  French 
bottle  —  8  inches  high. 

Si  2.00 


15  East  ^6th  Street 


New  York  City 


260  £... 


Ht  Christmas 

the  question  often  arises — What  present  can  I  give  to  the 
lover  of  art,  or  to  the  experienced  collector? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  of  all  gifts  which  will  be  both  appropriate  and 
certain  of  conveying  pleasure,  a  handsome  book  may  be  the  most  satisfactory?  A  book 
which  reflects,  in  type,  illustrations  and  paper,  the  taste  of  the  giver;  a  book  which  is  a 
model  of  typography,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  contains  material  of  interest  to 
the  recipient — this  is,  indeed  the  perfeCt  tribute. 

There  are  only  a  few  choice  books  which  will  appeal  to  the  connoisseur  and  the 
collector.  Among  them  are  the  seven  listed  below.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonial  Furniture ,  uniformly  bound  in  a  handsome  grey  buckram  cloth;  the  page  size 
is  1 1  inches  by  the  type  is  exceedingly  legible;  and  the  full  page  illustrations  are 
the  best  obtainable: — many  are  in  color. 

Qhelsea  Forcelain . $ 20.00 

By  William  King 

The  first  monograph  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  one  of 
the  most  important  English  factories  Gives  the  history  of 
the  faCtory  from  foundation  to  closing.  60  halftone  plates; 

7  color  plates. 

Handwoven  Qarpets ,  Oriental  and  European  $3 2.00 
By  A.F.  Kendrick  and 
C.E.  C.  Tattersall 

The  authoritative  work  in  its  field.  Illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  most  important  types  of  Eastern 
carpets,  with  the  history  of  their  design,  weaving,  and 
place  of  manufacture.  184  halftone  plates,  19  color  plates. 

Edition  of  only  1,000  copies.  Two  volumes. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Qhinese 

Fainting . $ 20.00 

By  Arthur  Waley 

A  biographical  and  critical  account  of  the  early  Chinese 
painters,  together  with  the  history  of  Chinese  art,  and  an 
account  of  early  Chinese  civilization.  50  halftone  plates, 

6  color  plates. 

The  W ares  of  the  TMling  T)y  nasty  .  $25.00 

By  R.  L.  Hobson 

A  work  by  an  expert  who  summarises  and  collates  the 
existing  knowledge  of  these  wares.  It  will  be  the  authority 


on  the  subjedt  for  a  generation  to  come.  128  halftone 
plates,  1 1  color  plates.  Reviewed  on  page  295  of  this  issue 
of  Antiques. 

fapanese  Qolor  Frints  .  .  .  .  $25.00 

By  Laurence  Binyon  and 
J.  J.  O’Brien  Sexton 

A  chronological  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Japanese  print  designers  from  1658  to  1880,  with  fresh 
evidence  from  original  Japanese  sources.  28  halftone 
plates,  16  color  plates. 

The  Early  Qeratiiic  Wares  of  fliina  .  $20.00 
By  A.  L.  Hetherinton 

The  most  recent  of  books  on  the  subjeCt,  this  contains 
much  additional  information,  besides  a  general  history  of 
the  main  dynastic  epochs.  38  halftone  plates,  6  color 
plates. 

Colonial  Furniture  in  America  .  .  $25.00 

By  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

A  book  so  well  known  that  it  really  needs  no  descriptive 
comment.  It  is  the  first  and  the  last  word  on  its  subjeCt, 
covering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  period  from  the  earliest  days 
in  America  to  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Indispensable  to  collectors,  repairers,  and 
dealers.  Bound  in  red  canvas.  869  halftone  plates.  Two 
volumes. 


These  hooks ,  any  of  them,  may  be  given  to  the  most  critical  art  lover,  with  assurance 

that  they  will  be  received  with  delight . 


Antiques,,  Tlool^  ^Department 

683  Atlantic  gfoenue  : :  : :  Positon,  Jla^acfjusiettsi 
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d Antiques 

authenticated  by  the 
fingerprints  of  ages. 

'OU  will  find:  Pine  high¬ 
boy;  one  curly  maple 
slant  top  desk,  small  size; 
two  cherry  slant  top  desks; 
tables;  bandy  leg  Dutch  pine 
chair  table;  New  England 
pine  saw  buck;  small  maple 
oval  top  duck  foot;  small 
cherry  table  scalloped  apron 
on  four  sides,  grooved  legs; 
scalloped  drop  leaf  table; 
Chinese  Chippendale  chairs; 
Windsor  comb  back;country 
Chippendale  Dutch  back 
with  pierced  splat;  Priscilla 
arm  with  heart  cut  in  splat; 
early  American  arm  chair,  extra  wide  seat  and  large  turn¬ 
ings;  three  bannister  backs;  carved  oak  cheA;  large  pair 
brass  andirons  right  and  lefts;  flasks;  Sandwich,  Stiegel 
and  pressed  glass;  Mahogany  banjo  clock. 

A  Hepplewhite  spade  foot  fluted  Field  Bed  with  canopy 
frame  and  an  inlaid  Mahogany  Sheraton  bureau,  four 
po£ts  fluted  and  curly  maple  front  to  drawers. 


Pine  Highboy 


E.  C.  HALL 


i^Longmeadow Street^  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(On  main  route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  three  blocks  from  the  Springfield  line) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  S  I GN! 


That  Old  Lamp  of  Yours! 


You  may  find  it  described  or  pictured 
among  the  more  than  four  hundred 
rare  lighting  devices  photographed 
on  over  one  hundred  p  1  a t e s  i n 


Colonial  Lighting 

By  Arthur  H.  Hayward 

<*\{% OT  only  is  this  a  book  of prac- 
tical  value  to  Antique  Dealers, 
Collectors,  Architects,  Interior  Deco¬ 
rators,  Illustrators  and  Designers,  but 
it  makes  an  exceptional  Christmas 
Gilt  Book  for  people  of  refined  ta£te. 

Price 


Regular  Edition  $7-5° 
Special  Edition  25.00 


PUBLISHED  BY 

B.J.  BRIMMER  CO.,  Boston 

Room  24,  388  Boylston  Street 

The  only  book  published  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject. 


W.  H.  HAGGETT 

r 
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Fine  Specimens 

r 

6  jA (orth  Street 

Salem,  Massachusetts 


MARY  LENT 


9  East  doth  Street  fh (ew  York^Qity 

(Near  Fifth  Avenue) 


Foreign  and  American 

Antiques 


•q  262  p- 


c An  exceptional  showing  of  Gfeorgian  and  early  American  silver  offered  by  'The  Stepping  Stone 

In  correspondence,  please  refer  to  numbers. 

8.  12.  Georgian  Sugar  and  §  If  you  inspedt  this  silver  in  person  you  may  also  see  a  small  Pine 

Creamer  1814  ,  Secretary  and  other  delightful  things 

9.  American  Creamer  f  Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

10.  Georgian  Tea  Pot  „  277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


1.  Sheffield  Candlesticks 
2,3,7.  AmericanTeaSet,c.  1810 

4.  Sheffield  Vases,  c.  1780 

5.  Vidtorian  Salts 

6.  Georgian  Sugar  Basin,  1759 


1 1 .  American  Sugar  Bowl,  1778 


7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


Hill-Ouston  Co.,  Ltd. 
Reproductions  English  and 
Irish  Crystal  Glassware. 


Pearson-Page  Co.,  Ltd. 
Period  Cabinet  Hardware 


Ship  Models 
Faithful  reproductions 
of  famous  old  vessels. 


oAnnouncement 

Mr.  S.E.  Hill,  Managing  Director  of 
Pearson-Page  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Chairman 
Board  of  Directors  of  Hill-Ouston  Co., 
Ltd.,  both  of  Birmingham,  Lngland,  is 
now  associated  in  the  Importing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Business  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Skinner. 
Mr.  Hill  will  act  as  English  resident 
director. 

Th  e  new  firm  will  be  known  as 

Skinner-Hill  Co.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Sole  Representatives  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Wholesale  Only 

fmmmm 
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Pearson-Page  Co.,  Ltd. 
Reproductions  of  old  English  Brasses 


Hand  Wrouaht  Iron 
Lanterns . 


Pewter  Ware 
Copies  of  choice  pieces 
m  genuine  pewter . 


Collins  Fire  Place  Screens 


-•*263*- 


HERE  is  a  corner  in  my  Ipswich  shop, 
filled  with  the  loot  of  old  ports  of  trade: 
bronzes  from  Japan,  a  length  of  chintz,  pewter, 
silver,  earthenware — what  not  else.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  Louis  XV  table  made  years 
ago  by  English  joiners  on  a  Carolina  planta¬ 
tion,  from  South  Sea  Island  wood.  At  its  right 
stands  a  William  and  Mary  chair,  at  its  left 
a  carved  Stuart  piece. 

f. 

But  observe,  above  all  else,  how  the  superb 
hooked  rug  on  the  floor  holds  this  decorative 
medley  in  control.  How  the  hooked  runner 


on  the  table,  and  the  hooked  rug  on  the  chair 
take  their  place  with  dignity  and  adequacy 
in  the  mickst  of  things  of  rich  elaborate¬ 
ness. 

•V 

* 

There  are  hooked  rugs  suited  to  any  deco¬ 
rative  scheme,  no  matter  how  rich  in  material 
and  color.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it, 
have  your  decorator,  carpet  dealer,  or  house 
furnisher  show  you  a  selection  of  Burnham’s 
hooked  rugs.  In  case  he  does  not  have  them, 
write  me  the  whole  £tory,  and  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 


Several  hundred  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  secure 
copies  of  Number  I,  Vol¬ 
ume  I  of  Antiques — 
that  for  January,  1922 — 
are  listed  in  the  files  of 
the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  But  no  copies  are 
available  for  them. 

<\J 

f. 

The  shortage  in  the 
issues  for  March,  April, 
and  May  of  Volume  I, 
and  of  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  November  of 
Volume  IV  grows  stead- 
ilv  more  pressing. 

AiJ 

* 

Published  Monthly  at  683  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston ,  Massachusetts 
Telephone ,  Beach  5121 
Subscription  Rate,  £4.00  for  One 
Year,  Price  for  a  Single  Copy 
50  Cents 

A  request  for  change  of  address  should 
be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  tie 
date  of  issue  with  which  it  is  to  take 
effect.  Duplicate  copies  may  not  be  sent 
to  replace  those  undelivered  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  send  such  advance  notice. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Dec.  6, 
1921,  at  the  postoffice  at  Boston,  Mass., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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\A Corner  in  the  Qlass  "Room 

of\ Long  Htelanb’s  Jfantous 
.Antique  ls>fiop. 

t  ?  t  ^ 

WE  are  “Famous"  lor  our 
glass,  not  juft  “Glass,"  but 
for  rare  and  choice  specimens  olthe 
early  American  glassmaker’s  art. 
“Famous"  also  lor  our  curlv  maple 
and  early  furniture;  our  pewter  ol 
early  English  and  American  mak- 
ers,  our  Prints  and  Hooked  Rugs. 
This  month  we  are  specializing  a  priced  lift  ol  items  suitable  lor  Chrislmas 

giving.  Send for  it. 


d  2  6  5  L 


“ Perry’s  Victory” 

Painting  on  the  convex  glass  of  the  pendulum  door  of 
a  Curtis  girandole  clock.  The  painting  is  signed  on  the 
back,  Painted  by  Benj.  B.  Curtis.  This  artist  is  reputed 
at  one  time  to  have  been  associated  with  Willard.  Two 
of  the  allotted  thirty-five  gilded  balls  are  missing  from 
the  frame.  The  rosette  catch  supplants  another  ball. 
Glass  and  frame  are  quite  original  and  unrestored. 
Owned  by  D.  J.  Steele. 
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IN  r  I  AC  £  S  PA  ST  &  IN  THE 

OF  D  A I  L  Y  U  S  E  &  ADORNMENT 
BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 


4 Uolume  I\  DECEMBER,  I  2  ^  JA (mnber  6 


The  Editor’s  Attic 


Persistently  Antiquated 

CHRISTMAS  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  human 
institution  capable  of  successfully  withstanding  the 
assaults  of  modernity.  The  fine  identity  of  most 
festivals  set  apart  for  ceremonial  public  observance  has  a 
distressing  way  of  fading  with  the  passing  of  time,  much 
as  a  fine  color  fades  from  a  fabric.  Holy  days — except  those 
specially  cherished  by  denominational  devotion- — birth¬ 
days  of  national  heroes,  distinguished  days  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  patriotic  triumphs, — one  and  all  tend  to 
degenerate  either  into  unwelcome  disturbances  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  routine  or  into  individually  exploited  periods  of 
play.  Thus  the  solemnities  of  yesterday  serve,  often,  to 
provide  the  amusing  interludes  of  today. 

This  instability  of  character  displayed  by  holidays  in 
general  is,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  motives  underlying 
their  establishment.  Too  many  of  them  are  created  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  transitorv  emotions  and  are  continued  by  no 
more  potent  force  than  that  of  social  inertia.  They  are,  not 
infrequently,  monuments  erected  bv  one  generation  in  the 
hope,bysuch  means, of  perpetuating  its  own  special  aspira¬ 
tions  and  satisfactions  in  the  minds  of  generations  to  come. 
Accepted  as  an  almost  inevitable  heritage,  such  monu¬ 
ments  become  part  of  the  decorative  pattern  of  life,  with¬ 
out,  in  any  wise,  affecting  either  its  character  or  its  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  are  as  empty  of  vital  symbolism  as  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  a  New  York  park. 

Not  so  Christmas.  Some  outward  aspects  of  the  Day’s 
observance  may  shift  from  centurv  to  century,  but  its 
spiritual  essence  remains  unalterable.  Christmas  com¬ 
memorates  an  event  and  an  abiding  influence.  But,  what  is 
more,  the  aspirations  which  it  symbolizes  and  the  satis¬ 
factions  which  it  implies  are  not  the  passing  emotions  of  a 
single  generation  or  of  a  thousand;  thev  are  one  with  that 
yearning  and  quenchless  flame  which  man  calls  his  soul. 

Attack^and  Qounter  Attack^ 

Not  cowardice  but  lack  of  space  has  been  responsible 
for  the  suppression  of  the  bombardment  auspiciously 
begun  as  far  back  as  Julv  20  bv  one  of  the  Attic’s  friendli¬ 
est  of  correspondents  and  most  searching  of  critics.  Note, 


please,  the  absolutely  perfect  form  with  which  the  opening' 
gun  delivers  its  message;  first  a  rumbling  boom,  followed 
instantly  by  a  rising  crescendo  of  paragraphs,  which  signal¬ 
ize  the  approach  of  an  explosive  projectile  of  magnitude. 
A  shattering  hit  registers  in  the  final  interrogation.  Here 
it  comes!  Look  out! 

“Mahogany:  In  1  4  Belvoir,  on  the  Potomac,  had  an  auction  sale, 

Gen’l  Washington — Colonel  then,  bought  goods  valued  at  2cc  sterling. 
Among  them,  ‘one  mahogany  shaving  desk,  one  settee  bed  and  furniture, 
four  mahogany  chairs,  one  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  one  mahoeany 
sideboard1  ?)’  and  other  pieces. 

“Yew  York  Gazette  is  Weekly  Mercury ,  i — 4,  advertises: — ‘Mahogany 
furniture,  three  elegant  desks  and  bookcases,  three  dining  tables,  break¬ 
fast  tables,  setts  of  chairs.  Made  by  Willett  6c  Pearsey,  cabinet  and  chair 
makers,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Clothes  Presse,  nearly  opposite  the  Oswego 
market  at  the  end  of  Maiden  Lane.’ 

“In  second  edition  of  Journeyman  s  Cabinet  is  Chairmakers  Philadel¬ 
phia  Book  of  Prices,  published  i-9C,  are  given  the  prices  for  local  furniture 
makers.  Mahogany  specified:  ‘A  plain  mahogany  high  post  bedstead, 
£1.4.6.  A  plain  sofa  six  feet  long  with  six  legs,  fast  back  and  no  low  rails, 
£1.8.0’  [Enough  mahogany  to  make  it  almost  as  cheap  as  poplar!'  Peter 
F aneuil’s  inventory,  filed  1  “42,  mentions,  ‘one  large  oval  mahogany  table. 
12  carved  vineered  chairs  and  couch  £icc.’ 

“In  1  ”29  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  died.  He 
owned  12  tables  and  70  chairs.  Two  of  these  chairs  are  in  Yale  University 
Library.  They  are  of  mahogany,  beautifully  carved. 

“Why  say  in  July  Antiques,  p.  12,  ‘Mahogany  was  not  in  common  use 
when  this  table  was  made’?” 

For  such  a  letter  the  Attic  returns  most  devout  thanks. 
It  is  healthful  to  be  called  to  account  for  statements,  be 
thev  right  or  wrong.  It  is  delightful  to  have  reproof  so 
tellingly  administered.  If  the  Attic  were  a  school  room,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  equally  appropriate  abiding  place  of  peda¬ 
gogues,  its  class  in  rhetoric  would  have  to  learn  the  whole 
document  word  for  word. 

But  what  of  the  table  cited  in  the  July  number:*  Not 
very  much  after  all.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
father  of  Beniamin  Franklin.  And  Beniamin  himself  is 
credited,  as  a  child,  with  having  stuck  his  active  chin  over 
the  board  at  meal  times.  Even  then,  the  table  must  have 
been  an  old  one;  for  it  is  a  gateleg  with  strongly  individual¬ 
ized  turnings  and  Spanish  feet.  The  piece  may  well  date 
from  as  early  as  1690.  It  can  hardlv  have  been  made  later 
than  1720. 

*Vol.  IV,  p.  12. 
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Figs.  /,  2,  and  j  —  Southern-  Hitchcock  Types 

These  chairs  may,  perhaps,  be  classified  as  Hitchcock  ;  the  term  “painted  Empire” 


would  appear  more  applicable  to  all  chairs  of  the  genus. 


By  the  latter  date  mahogany  was,  of  course,  in  use  as  a 
cabinet  wood.  That  it  was  in  common  use  seems,  from  avail¬ 
able  evidence,  extremely  doubtful.  By  1745,  however,  in 
England  mahogany  had  quite  superseded  walnut.*  The 
original  statement,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Not  a  very  energetic  reply,  this,  on  the  part  of 
the  defending  batteries.  In  fact,  it  is  no  reply  at  all;  it  is  a 
flag  of  truce.  The  contending  parties  should  now  be  ready 
to  retire  from  their  respective  positions  and  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  if  either  believed  that  friendship 
could  survive  the  process  of  negotiation. 

'The  V\ Qune  IT ithout  the  Handiwork 

The  brief  story  and  analysis  of  the  Hitchock  chair  in 
Antiques  for  August  makes  fairly  evident  the  fact  that,  as 
applied  to  chairs,  the  name  Hitchock  must  be  accepted  as 
designating  a  general  type  and  not  the  product,  or  even  the 
specific  design,  of  a  single  individual  or  a  single  factory. 
The  chairs  which  Lambert  Hitchcock  and  his  partner  and 
successor  Alford  turned  out  differ,  apparently  in  several 
details,  from  the  Robertville  type.  Again  different  is  the 
graceful  form  and  exceptional  workmanship  of  the  chair 
with  the  cut-out  slat,  here  illustrated.  {Fig.  3).  This  chair, 
formerly  in  the  Webber  colledlion  in  Boston,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Figure  10  of  the  article  on 
Hitchcock,  yet  it  seems  to  display  considerably  more 
finesse  in  proportions  and  in  workmanship. 

Perhaps  equally  classifiable  in  the  Hitchcock  genus,  yet 
markedly  different  from  their  New  England  contempora¬ 
ries,  are  various  painted  chairs  from  the  South.  Three  char¬ 
acteristic  examples  are  here  illustrated  by  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Madaline  Jordan  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  of  the 
group  {Fig.  /),  is  much  closer  to  the  typical  Hitchcock 

*R.  W.  Symonds  in  Antiques  for  June,  1923  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  267). 


form  than  are  the  other  two.  The  treatment  of  the  rush 
seat  is  quite  true  to  type.  The  stiles  of  the  back  seem  to 
maintain  a  similar  tradition.  But  the  rear  legs,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  extensions  of  the  stiles;  the  front  stretcher,  with 
its  reminiscence  of  the  Sheraton  fancy  chair;  and,  most 
particularly,  the  wide  rail  across  the  back,  and  the  shaped 
splat  joining  it  with  the  slat  below,  distinguish  it  complete¬ 
ly  from  any  known  Hitchcock  creation.  It  was  found  in  Vir¬ 
ginia;  though  the  fact  by  no  means  proves  a  Virginia  origin. 

The  other  two  chairs  {Figs.  2  and 3)  both  from  southern 
Maryland,  exhibit  a  heavy  seat  framing,  which  curves  up 
to  a  joining  with  the  posts  in  a  manner  apparently  con¬ 
fined  to  southern  furniture.  The  resultant  effect  is  one  of 
sturdy  massiveness  rather  than  of  grace.  The  legs  of  these 
chairsmight  havederived  their  contoursin  Connecticut, but 
the  turned  posts  of  their  backs  and  the  broad  rails  across 
their  tops  permit  of  no  confusion  as  to  origins  in  general. 

For  any  satisfactory  assurance  as  to  the  sources  of  such 
early  American  chair  designs,  even  where  for  convenience 
they  are  credited  to  Hitchcock  or  to  some  one  else,  we 
must  probably  go  back  to  English  pattern  books  and  to 
English  furniture.  That  Sheraton’s  latest  drawings  were  in¬ 
fluential  in  affecting  American  styles  seems  doubtful.  The 
work  of  the  London  designer  and  cabinet  maker  George 
Smith,  who,  about  1805,  produced  a  book  of  designs,  is 
more  likely  to  have  set  the  fashion  which,  with  many  and 
various  changes  and  amplifications,  we  find  flourishing  ten 
or  fifteen  years  later  in  America.* 

Then,  too,  the  direct  contributions  of  French  designers 
to  American  modes  in  furniture  during  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  have  been  more  considerable 
than  is  usually  realized. 

*For  examples  of  the  designs  of  Smith  and  his  contemporaries,  see  Antiques  . 
for  April,  1923  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  170-172).  In  these  the  germ  of  the  styles  here  illus¬ 
trated  is  clearly  apparent.  In  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture ,  Vol.  II,  p.  125 ,fig. 
615,  appears  a  Southern  painted  chair  with  heavily  fluted  legs. 
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(for  don  P.  ‘Purdy ,  Potter 

The  cover  of  Antiques  for  July  of  this  year  bore  the 
picture  of  a  stoneware  water  cooler,  decorated  in  blue,  and 
stamped  with  the  name  of  its  maker,  G.  Purdy,  of  Atwater, 
Ohio.  At  the  time  of  publishing  the  picture,  little  or  no  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  Purdy  was  at  hand  beyond  that  which, 
based  on  some  general  information  supplied  by  F.  G.  Need¬ 
ham,  postmaster  at  Atwater,  was  used  in  the  editorial 
comment.  Quite  recently,  however,  Antiques  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  contact  with  Thomas  C.  Purdy,  son  of 
G.  Purdy,  the  potter,  and  now — in  his  eighty-fourth  year — 
a  resident  of  Malden,  Massachusetts.  From  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  has  been  derived. 

G.  Purdy,  more  properly  Gordon  R.  Purdy,  the  potter, 
was  born  in,  or  near,  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  exad  year  is 
not  known  to  his  son.  It  appears  to  have  been  either  1798 
or  1800.  The  potter’s  trade  he  probably  learned  in  Rut¬ 
land,  where  he  and  his  brother  Fitch  both  took  up  the 
business.  About  1835,  the  two  brothers  migrated  to  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio;  but  soon  after,  discovering  good  clay  in  Sum¬ 
mit  County,  near  Akron,  they  proceeded  to  Mogadore,  a 
village  near  the  line  between  Summit  and  Portage  Coun¬ 
ties,  in  a  region  already  well  occupied  by  potteries. 

At  some  period,  not  recalled,  the  brother  Fitch  drops  out 
of  the  picture,  and  Gordon  Purdy  is  discovered  at  At¬ 
water,  a  community  situated  somewhat  to  the  southeast  of 
Mogadore  and  offering,  in  addition  to  satisfactory  clay,  a 
strategic  location  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 
Here  was  developed  a  good-sized  fadory  in  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  variety  of  milk  pans,  butter  jars,  jugs 
and  other  gray  stoneware.  No  red  ware  was  produced. 

Phe  Influence  of  Foreign  Artisans 

Concerning  the  water  cooler  above  mentioned,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mr.  Purdy  has  no  detailed  information  to  impart  be¬ 
yond  the  fad  that  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a  specimen  piece  and 
hence  a  thing  apart  from  the  standard  utilitarian  produdsof 
the  pottery.  He  is  inclined  to  give  it  a  date  nearer  to  1862 
than  1850.  If  he  is  corred,  the  number  of  stars  on  the  flags 
is  of  no  significance. 

“I  recall,”  he  writes,  “the  fad  that  my  father  had  in  his 
employ  a  German,  who  had  worked  in  the  German  potter¬ 
ies  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  fine  ware  shops  in  France.  The 
ornamental  work  on  the  jug  must  have  been  done  by  this 
man;  but  I  was  away  in  the  army  and  did  not  know  much 
about  it.”  The  elder  Purdy  was,  it  further  appears,  con¬ 
siderably  interested  in  the  work  of  this  nameless  foreign 
artisan,  who  produced  some  additional  special  or  fancy 
pieces.  Of  the  other  employees  of  the  pottery  it  is  observed 
that  a  number  of  them  were  Germans. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Gordon  Purdy  moved  from 
Atwater  to  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a  small  pot¬ 
tery.  Already  the  business  of  making  pans,  crocks  and  jugs 
of  stoneware  was  beginning  to  decline.  The  triumph  of  san¬ 
itation  over  art  was  under  way.  The  later  produd  of  the 
Salem  pottery  consisted,  almost  exclusively,  of  sewer  and 
drainage  tile! 

Gordon  Purdy  died  in  Salem  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or 


sixty-seven  years.  Of  the  exad  span  of  his  life  or  of  most  of 
its  details,  the  son  is  uncertain.  Hence  this  biographical 
sketch  is  offered  in  broadest  outline  only,  just  as  it  comes 
undocumented  from  the  recolledions  of  an  aged  man,  most 
of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  varied  adivities  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  clay  pits  of  Ohio.  But  the  recording  is 
worth  while.  T3etails  to  fill  the  gaps  may  come  later. 

Phe  Subtlest  Flattery 

The  choice  of  some  antique  token  as  a  gift  to  a  friend 
conveys  more  than  the  mere  evidence  of  kindly  remem¬ 
brance.  It  is,  indeed,  the  subtlest  form  of  flattery,  implying, 
as  it  does,  a  deliberate  and  careful  seledion  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  gift  and  therewith  a  belief  in  the  recipient’s  powers 
of  discriminating  appreciation. 


Fig.  4 —  Hitchcock  Type  ( probably  not  by  Hitchcock) 

Painted  to  imitate  dark  rosewood,  and  stencilled  in  gold.  The  graceful  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  back  slat  and  the  richness  of  the  design  of  the  cornucopias  and 
rruit  which  decorate  it  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  reeded  tapering  legs, 
slightly  splayed,  are  characteristic. 
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Did  England  Originate  Modern  Lustre  ? 

Informal  Sfotes  on  Some  Italian  Examples 

By  Homer  Eaton  Keyes 


DID  modern  lustred  earthenware,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  originate  in  England,  as  most  of  us  have 
believed;  or  must  the  credit  for  its  invention 
( though  not  of  its  fullest 
exploitation ,)  now  be 
awarded  to  Italy?*  A 
year  ago  the  question 
would  have  elicited 
either  a  derisive  or  a 
contemptuous  answer. 

To  England,  of  course, 
the  glory,  —  such  as  it 
is.  Whoever  heard  of 
any  other  modern  lus¬ 
tre  than  English  lustre? 

Was  it  not  J  o  s  i  a  h 
Wedgwood  who,  some¬ 
where  about  1776,  came 
into  possession  of  a  for¬ 
mula  for  making  and 
applying  metallic  glazes 
to  earthenware;  and  was 
he  not,  further,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  using  the  newly 
identified  element  plati¬ 
num  for  this  purpose?! 

Quite  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  begun  to 
accumulate  evidence 
which  suggests  that  this 
easy  answer  may  not  be 
entirely  correCt.  Yet  so 
fragmentary  is  this  evi¬ 
dence,  and  so  far  from 
being  conclusive  that  it 
is  not  to  be  confused 
with  proof  or  even  with 
an  attempt  at  proof. 

Some  elements  of  it,  in¬ 
deed,  seem  so  slight  as 
to  prompt  query  as  to 
whether  their  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time 
is  really  justified. 

There  are,  however, 
two  methods  of  ap¬ 
proaching  scholarly 
discovery.  One  is  to  keep  both  the  quest  and  the  aids  to  it 
deeply  secret  until  the  goal  appears  to  have  been  achieved. 
At  such  time,  announcement  of  the  tidings  of  success 


*Consideration  of  the  majolicas  of  Gubbio,  and  iridescent  faience  of  southern 
Europe,  produced  from  the  fourteenth  century  on,  has  no  present  place  or  part 
in  this  discussion.  Later  on,  perhaps,  it  may. 

fSee  Chats  on  Old  Earthenware ,  by  Arthur  Hayden,  p.  427. 


stimulates  in  the  discoverer  a  pleasurable  excitement 
and  gains  for  him  a  measure  of  conspicuity.  Yet,  simul¬ 
taneously,  it  presents  the  drawback  of  inviting  the  slings 

and  brickbats  of  de¬ 
structive  criticism.  A 
solemn  declaration  to 
the  effeCt  that  half  the 
worl  d’s  accepted 
Raphaels  were  really 
turned  out  by  James 
Montgomery  Flagg 
might  cause  quite  a 
newspaper  stir,  but  its 
probable  functioning  as 
an  enhancer  of  reputa¬ 
tion  appears  more  than 
dubious. 

Open  discoveries 
openly  arrived  at,  on 
the  other  hand,  offer 
the  strategic  value  of 
gathering  authority  as 
they  gradually  unfold. 
Being  impossible  of 
complete  achievement 
without  cooperation 
from  many  sources, 
they  are  quite  certain 
to  be  done  for  about  as 
early  as  begun,  or  else 
to  evolve  genially  as  a 
kind  of  community 
enterprise  assured  of 
general  and  evident  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  material  on  Ital¬ 
ian  lustre  here  pub¬ 
lished  is  offered  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  method.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  an  invitation,  not 
a  challenge.  If  it  is  both 
fragmentary  and  incon¬ 
clusive,  that  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  constitutes 
its  own  excuse.  Record¬ 
ed  evidence  often  exercises  a  peculiar  magnetic  influence 
upon  other  evidence  which  is  still  fluid  and  unsubstantial, 
attracting  it,  at  times,  from  unimagined  hiding  places, 
and  grappling  it  either  for  destruction  or  for  affirmation. 
Hence  the  following: — 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  recently  received  from 
Miss  Kate  S.  Buckingham,  of  Chicago,  the  gift  of  seven 


Fig.  I  -  StJRTABLE  OR  CENTERPIECE 

Silver  lustre  pattern  on  mellow  white  ground.  Nine  separate  pieces  enter  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  terraced  table  decoration.  Height ,  16  inches,  greatest  diameter ,  12  inches. 
Impressed  with  the  mark  G.  G.  ( Giorgio  Giustiniani). 
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fig.  2 -  SMALL  COFFEE  SET 

Silver  lustre  pattern  on  mellow  white  ground.  The  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  lustre  pattern  suggests  the  same  authorship  as 
that  of  Figure  1.  Approximate  height ,  cup  and  saucer  2 pi  inches,  pot,  5  inches,  bowl,  4]A  inches. 


lots — consisting  of  ten  examples — of  cream  glazed 
earthenware  decorated  in  silver  lustre.  These  pieces  will 
supplement  the  extraordinary  collection  of  English  lustre- 
ware  which,  within  the  past  two  years,  has  come  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Maude  Buckingham, 
sister  of  the  present  donor.  The  fifteen  pieces  under  imme¬ 
diate  discussion  were  gathered  from  different  private 
sources  in  Italy  by  Edward  Crowninshield,  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  who  spent  no  inconsiderable  part  of  several 
visits  to  Italy  in  hunting  them  out.*  All  of  these  pieces  are 
of  fine  earthenware.  With  one  exception  they  are  covered 
with  a  mellow  whiteglaze — cream  color  is  almost  too  strong 
a  term  for  it- — and  decorated  with  silhouette  patterns  in  sil¬ 
ver  lustre.  The  exception  consists  of  a  cup  and  saucer  with 
full  overlay  of  silver. 

The  choicest  piece  in  the  collection  is  the  one  which 
gives  evidence  of  being  the  oldest.  This  is  a  surtable ,  or 
centre  piece,  approximately  eighteen  inches  high,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  dishes,  of  graduated  size,  placed  one 
above  another  and  surmounted  by  an  urn  of  classic  form. 
The  entire  edifice,  which  is  made  up  of  some  nine  separate 
parts,  is  held  together  by  a  metal  rod  passing  through  the 
centre  from  top  to  bottom. 

A  cunning  bit  of  workmanship  this,  both  in  the  potting 
of  diverse  sizes  so  as  to  ensure  a  perfeCt  joining  where  they 
are  fitted  together,  and  in  the  modulating  of  forms  and 
dimensions  so  as  perfectly  to  avoid  monotony  on  the  one 
hand  while  dodging  its  opposite  extreme,  exaggeration,  on 

*In  transferring  the  lustre,  Mr.  Crowninshield  reserved  the  right  of  first  publi¬ 
cation  concerning  it.  The  present  article  has  his  authorization,  and  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  under  his  supervision  and  courteously  supplied  by  him. 


Fig.  3  — •  Cup  and  Saucer  {one  of  a  pair) 

Both  cup  and  saucer  rimmed  with  old  blue,  rest  of  pattern 
in  silver  lustre.  Height  of  cup,  2pi  inches.  Attributed  to 
Giorgio  Giustiniani. 


the  other.  The  glazing  is  a  rich  white.  The  decorative  over¬ 
lay  consists  of  a  scale  pattern,  which  covers  a  considerable 
part  of  the  surface,  but  which  is  relieved  by  wide  spaces  of 
untroubled  glaze  and  by  bands  of  varying  width,  some  of 
flat  lustre,  some  consisting  of  a  laurel  wreath  of  silver  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  light  ground-surface. 

The  first  impression  which  the  piece  conveys  is  that  of 
extreme  neatness.  The  dish  forms  are  clear-cut,  almost 
sharp  in  outline,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  any  relief  decora¬ 
tion  beyond  a  light  but  perfedly  moulded  bead  edging  on 
the  lip  of  the  finial  urn  and  encircling  several  of  the  lower 
supports.  A  similar  neatness  characterizes  the  application 
of  the  silver  pattern.  It  is  quite  flawless.  Even  the  most 
delicate  tracery  of  leaf  and  stem  and  the  outlines  of  over¬ 
lapping  scales  show,  keen-edged,  against  the  mellow  white 
glaze. 

Here,  beyond  doubt,  we  encounter  a  mastery  of  techni¬ 
cal  handling  impossible  to  anyone  lacking — even  in  slight¬ 
est  degree-full  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  his 
materials  and  long  practice  in  their  use.  It  would,  further, 
be  easy  to  write  a  chapter  on  the  quality  of  the  decoration 
alone :  the  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  scale  pattern,  the  crisp¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  effecff  achieved  by  varying  the  width 
of  bands  of  white  glaze  and  of  lustre,  and  by  introducing 
the  sparkling  play  of  light  and  dark  with  the  formalized 
wreath  of  laurel. 

This  surtable  may  be  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  the  Empire  period,  but  in  its  general  character,  its 
calm  restraint,  its  chaste  aloofness,  yet  withal  its  trim 


Fig.  4  —  Covered  Bowl 


Festoons  in  silver  lustre  on  white  ground.  Swan  touched 
with  patches  of  silver  lustre,  handles  of  bowl  similarly 
treated.  Height  of  bowl,  6pZ  inches,  diameter  ppi  inches. 
Marked  F.  D.  V.  {impressed). 
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smartness,  it  belongs  in  the  era  of  Louis  Seize.^  The  piece 
is  marked  on  the  bottom  with  the  initials  G.  G.  (impressed) 
and  is  atttributed  to  Giorgio  Giustiniani. 

Two  other  groups  in  the  collection  are  attributed  to  the 
elder  Giustiniani,  a  tiny  coffee  set,  consisting  of  pot,  sugar 
bowl,  creamer,  a  cup  and  saucer,  clearly  of  Empire  design; 
and  a  separate  pair  of  small  cups  and  saucers.  While  ob¬ 
viously  less  impressive  than  the  centerpiece,  these  various 
examples  are  quite  similar  to  it  in  quality 
glaze,  and  exhibit  a  similar  spark¬ 
ling  effect  of  decoration,  achieved 
by  a  skillful  use  of  graduated  lines 
so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  silver 
silhouette  on  a  creamy  ground. 

The  remaining  examples  of  the 
collection,  while  technically  excel¬ 
lent  both  in  potting  and  in  appli¬ 
cation  of  decorative  features, 
carry  a  somewhat  less  inescapable 
impression  of  mastery. 

A  covered  bowl,  surmounted  by 
a  swan,  exhibits  a  fairly  con¬ 
ventional  decoration  of  festoons, 
in  silver  silhouette.  (Fig.  4).  1  he 
feathers  of  the  swan’s  wings  and 
tail  are  neatly  touched  with  silver, 
and  the  neck  and  head  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  metallic 
overlay.  The  handles  of  the  bowl, 
again,  are  illuminated  with  patches 
of  silver.  There  is  much  in  this 
design  to  remind  of  the  cottage 
china”  of  Bristol  and  Leeds, 
though  the  materials  and  methods 
are,  of  course,  quite  different,  and 
the  form  of  the  bowl  is  quite  essen¬ 
tially  Italian.  Mr.  Crowninshield 
has  attributed  this  example  to 
Giustiniani  the  younger  because 
of  the  impressed  mark  F.  D.  V. 

(Figlio  del  vecchio ).* 

This  example  seems  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  attributing 
an  urn  of  classic  design,  decorated 
again  with  festoons.  (Fig.  5). 

These,  however,  are  finer  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  more  elegant  in  placement 
than  is  the  patterning  of  the  bowl. 

A  coffee  pot,  showing  a  silver 
monogram  in  a  silver  wreath  is 
also  attributed  to  the  younger 
Giustiniani:  so,  too,  are  a  cup  and 
saucer  completely  overlaid  with 

silver.  Of  these  latter  examples  the  coffee  pot,  as  its  form 
and  decoration  both  attest,  is  probably  the  latest.  The 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  of  the  earlier  patterns  here  gives 
way  to  a  coarser  silhouette  in  which  interest  of  outline  is 
sacrificed  to  mass  of  metal. 

Though  a  considerable  interval  of  years  would  have  to  be 


Fig.  5  —  Vase  with  Medusa  Heads 

Pattern  in  silver  lustre  on  white.  Attributed  to  the  younger 
Giustiniani. 


*Solon,  Italian  Majolica,  p.  187,  however,  speaks  of  the  minor  Neapolitan 
establishment  of  “Delle  Vecchio.” 


recognized  as  occurring  between  the  making  of  the  sui¬ 
table,  here  discussed,  and  the  production  of  the  more 
recent  coffee  pot,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  pieces  or  in  that  of  the  intermediate  examples, 
to  serve  in  establishing  indisputable  dates.  The  only  safe 
conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  them  is  that,  in  Italy, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  silver 
lustre  ware  was  produced  of  such  excellence  in  design  and 
finish  as  to  indicate  complete  familiarity  with  its  finer 
capabilities. 

Now  for  a  look  at  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  case.  During  the 
course  of  collecting  and  studying 
his  pieces,  Mr.  Crowninshield 
sought  information  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  including  a  number  of 
museum  directors.  In  addition  he 
had  digests  made  of  the  available 
Italian  literature  on  the  subject, 
though  without  notation  of  their 
identity.  The  result  of  a  good  deal 
of  effort,  however,  is  a  very  small 
modicum  of  information,  to  the 
following  effect. 

The  Giustiniani,  father  and 
son,  were  Neapolitans,  both  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the 
famous  Capo  di  Monte  ceramic 
factory  of  Naples.  This  factory, 
founded  in  1736  by  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
while  primarily  renowned  for  its 
porcelain,  likewise  produced  quan¬ 
tities  of  earthenware  for  a  more 
general  market.  When  Charles 
became  King  of  Spain,  in  1759,  he 
took  many  of  his  best  workmen 
with  him  and  set  up  a  new  factory 
in  the  latter  country.  With  its 
judicious  royal  patronage  with¬ 
drawn,  the  Capo  di  Monte  factory 
diminished  in  importance.  In  1821 
the  furnaces  were  abandoned. 
Among  the  notable  artists  of  the 
Capo  di  Monte  works  were  the 
Giustiniani.  There  appears  to  be 
a  legend  to  the  effect  that  at  one 
time  Napoleon  sought,  in  vain,  to 
tempt  the  head  of  the  family  to 
leave  Naples  and  take  up  a 
position  at  the  royal  factory  of 
Sevres. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  upon  which  to  hang  dates.  If  the  elder  Giustiniani 
was  invited  to  Sevres  by  Napoleon,  we  may  hazard  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  still  living  after  Bonaparte  had 
become  Emperor.  But  the  story  may  quite  well  be  apocry¬ 
phal.  So  we  are  driven  further  afield  for  such  shreds  and 
scraps  of  information  as  we  may  piece  together  as  the  basis 
for  a  connected  discussion. 

In  this  search  we  first  encounter  M.  L.  Solon  s  Italian 
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Fig.  6 — -  Cup  and  Saucer:  Coffee  Pot 

Outside  of  cup,  except  handle,  coated  with  silver  lustre.  Saucer  similarly  treated.  Coffee  pot  shows  pattern  of  silver  lustre,  with 
touches  of  lustre  on  handle  and  spout.  Height  of  pot  6%  inches. 


Majolica.  Here  we  learn  that,  in  1760,  Nicola  Giustiniani 
of  Cerreto  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  and  well 
equipped  majolica  works  in  Naples.  Perhaps  Mr.  Solon  is 
in  error  here.*  Nicola  may  have  been  the  son  of  Giorgio, 
the  notable  master.  Giorgio  is,  therefore,  the  more  likely  to 
have  been  recorded  as  the  head  of  an  establishment  (1760 
is  the  date  cited,  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Crowninshield,  as 
that  on  which  the  Giustiniani  left  Capo  di  Monte  and 
began  work  on  their  own  account). 

We  find  mention  of  Giustiniani,  again,  in  Chaffers, 
Marks  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain ,f  where  we  learn  that 
Giustiniani  issued  from  the  school  of  Francesco  Saverio 
Grue  of  Castelli.  Though  Chaffers  does  not  reveal  the 
source  of  this  notation,  his  statement  opens  up  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  promising  field  for  investigation. 

But,  whatever  the  local  fame  of  the  Giustiniani  in  and 
about  Naples,  the  family  of  Grue  of  Castelli  appears  to 
have  produced  the  most  notable  group  of  contributors  to 
the  science  and  art  of  ceramics  of  whom  Italy  can  boast. 
In  successive  generations  of  this  family  seems  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  much  of  that  extraordinary  quality  of  many-sided 
creative  power  and  tireless  capacity  for  investigation 
which  characterized  the  great  geniuses  of  the  earlier  davs 
of  the  Renaissance.  There  is  no  opportunity  here  to  re¬ 
hearse  the  history  of  the  Grues.  Suffice  it  that  Solon  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Anastasio  Grue,  of  Castelli,  who  was  born  in 
1691  and  died  in  1734,  “turned  his  attention  to  gilding  on 
enamelled  ware ,  invented  a  new  process  and  practised  it 
with  great  ability."  What  was  the  nature  of  the  new  process 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  state.  Information  thus  lapses 
at  a  critical  point. 

The  master  of  Giustiniani,  Francesco  Saverio  Grue 
(1730-1799)  was,  it  appears,  the  nephew  of  Anastasio. 
Gamier  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  Cer antique  informs  us  that, 
about  1755,  this  member  of  the  Grue  family  was  called  to 
Naples  by  Ferdinand  IV  to  take  charge  of  the  Capo  di 

*Mr.  Solon  cites  as  his  authorities:  Novi,  I fabbricanti  di  majolica  e  di  terraglia 
in  Napoli ,  Naples,  1SS1,  and  Jacobsthal,  Sud-italienische  F/iesen,  Berlin,  1S86. 
Neither  of  these  works  has  been  available  for  comparison  by  the  present  writer. 

fEdition  of  1876,  p.  165. 


Monte  faCfory,  whose  personnel  had  been  reduced  bv  the 
removal  of  King  Charles.  Grue  undertook  the  commission 
after  study  and  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
This  same  Francesco  is  credited  bv  Solon  with  effective 
use  of  gilding  on  earthenware.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  and  of  the  designs  he  is  inconveniently  silent; 
though  elsewhere  he  quotes  Jacquemart  as  describing  a 
Capo  di  Monte  sacristy  fountain  of  majolica  whose  plastic 
ornaments  were  covered  with  heavy  patches  of  gold  and  silver .* 

These  various  items  jotted  down  bv  various  authors, 
apparently  with  no  perception  of  their  possible  implica¬ 
tions,  serve  to  establish  what  must  be  viewed  as  at  least  an 
extraordinary  series  of  coincidences.  Starting  with  the 
visible  ware,  we  find  lustred  items  signed  bv  Giorgio 
Giustiniani  and  probably  by  his  son.  The  elder  Giusti¬ 
niani,  in  turn,  we  discover,  was  a  pupil  of  Saverio  Grue, 
himself  a  practitioner  of  gilding  upon  earthenware  and  a 
nephew  and  probable  pupil  of  an  inventor  in  the  same 
field.  Beyond  this,  we  have  general  descriptions  of  two 
examples  of  Italian  earthenware,  one  in  white  and  goldf 
and  the  other  covered  with  the  metallic  patches  observed 
above. 

A  comparison  ol  dates  yields  the  facft  that,  before  1734 
(the  date  of  Anastasio  Grue’s  death)  a  new  method  of  gild¬ 
ing  had  been  invented  in  Italy,  and  that  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  development  of  this  process  was  practised  bv  a 
potter  already  sufficiently  renowned  in  17s  s  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Capo  di  Monte  works.  The  earliest  date 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  production  of  English 
lustre  is  “about  1770,”  when  “such  wares  were  produced 
nearly  simultaneously  in  Stafforshire  and  at  Brislington 
near  Bristol. ”t  Silver  lustre,  we  are  told,  was  produced 
throughout  Staffordshire  from  178c,  and  at  the  Etruria 
works  from  1780  to  1810.  Resist  ware  was  made  exten- 

*“A  sacristy  fount  in  which  the  holy  spirit  (a  dove)  flies  above  a  group  of 
clouds  among  which  three  cherubic  heads  appear  ....  The  sacred  dove  is  in 
gold  touched  with  blue  and  brown;  the  clouds  are  of  dull  silver  and  the  heads 
gilded.”  Jacquemart,  Histoire  de  la  Ceramique,  Paris,  1873,  p.  ,“90. 

fChaffers,  as  above,  p.  171,  notes  a  service  of  white  and  gold  faience,  of 
eighteenth  century  design,  marked  F.  D.  V. 

iRhead,  The  Earthemzare  Collector,  N.  Y.,  1920,  p.  221. 
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sivelv  in  Yorkshire  from  1810  to  1825.*  From  this  com¬ 
parison  of  dates  we  can  draw  no  assured  conclusion,  for  we 
remain,  unfortunately,  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
form  and  decoration  to  which  these  dates  are  attached. 

After  a  considerable  out-pouring  of  words,  therefore,  we 
find  ourselves  not  precisely  at  the  same  point  from  which 
we  started,  but  not  very  far  from  it.  We  have,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  probablv  implanted  some  doubts,  but  we  have  failed 
to  establish  a  thesis.  Yet  to  carry  the  subjecff  further, 
with  any  likelihood  of  fruitful  outcome,  seems  to  imply  a 
much  completer  knowledge  of  English  silver  lustre  than  is 
obtainable  from  illustrations  in  known  publications. 

Furthermore,  the  English  ware  available  for  immediate 
study  consists  mainly  of  items  solidly  covered  with  metal 
deposit,  or  else  patterned,  by  resist  processes,  with  white 
on  silver.  The  delightful  quality  of  these  Italian  pieces,  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  largely  in  the  silver  pattern  silhouetted 
upon  a  white  or  cream  ground.  Again,  English  lustre  of 
usual  acquaintance  presents  few  examples  in  which  classic 
form  plavs  such  part  as  it  does  in  our  group  of  Italian 
products. t 

Still,  we  must  remember  that  this  group  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  generalization.  The  prevalence  of  certain  forms, 
the  exclusive  use  of  silver,  or  platinum,  for  the  lustre  may 
be  merely  coincidental.  That  we  have  encountered  no 
baser  shapes  and  no  other  metal  overlays  may  quite  as  well 
argue  our  lack  of  opportunity  as  any  real  lack  of  examples. 

The  possible  relationship  between  what  may,  not  inap¬ 
propriately,  be  called  the  lustrous ,  rather  than  the  lustred , 
earthenwares  of  the  Orient,  of  Spain  and,  to  some  extent 
of  Italy,  and  these  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
manifestations  is  a  consideration  not  indefinitely  to  be 
ignored.  That  an  early  process  should  have  fallen  asleep  in 
southern  Europe  and  should  subsequently  awaken  trans¬ 
formed  in  England,  offers  one  of  those  semi-miraculous 
occurrences  which  deserve  thoroughgoing  investigation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while,  during  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  English  ceramic  wares — glass  as  well  — 
exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  wrhile  various  Englishmen  embarked  upon 
more  or  less  independent  manufacturing  enterprises,  not 
only  on  the  Continent  but  in  America, %  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  cultural  drift  was  from  Italy  toward  England. 

The  sculptors  and  modellers  who  supplied  most  of  the 
finer  designs  for  English  porcelain  and  the  better  grades  of 
earthenware  appear  to  have  been  mainly  Frenchmen,  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Germans,  or  native  sons  who  had  spent  years  in 
the  south  of  Europe  divesting  themselves  of  their  Anglo- 

*Lady  Evans,  Lustre  Pottery,  London,  1920. 

tThis  statement  calls  for  reservations.  Wedgwood  turned  out  some  nobly 
classic  forms  in  ruby  splashed  lustre. 

lln  his  Art  of  the  English  Potter ,  New  York,  1906,  M.  Solon  devotes  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  foreign  imitations  of  English  earthenware. 


Saxon  point  of  view.  From  Italy  came  not  only  men  and 
aesthetic  ideas  but  various  commercial  processes,  notably 
those  for  the  handling  of  ornamental  plaster,  which 
promptly  did  away  with  much  wood  carving  and  made 
possible  the  full  florescence  of  the  Adam  style  of  interior 
decoration. 

There  would  seem,  therefore,  better  reason  for  believing 
that  some  migratory  workman  from  Italy  carried  with  him 
to  England  the  secret  of  an  old  process  which  had  been 
lost,  or  forgotten,  or  merely  neglecffed  in  the  lands  of  its 
earlier  use,  than  for  assuming  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
spontaneous  English  discovery. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  lustre  ware  fails  of  being  an  inde¬ 
pendent  artistic  creation,  but  represents,  instead,  an  inex¬ 
pensive  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  it  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  found  a  wider  acceptance  in  a  democratic 
country  than  in  one  where  class  lines  were  more  rigidly 
drawn.  To  a  people  of  whom  the  belief  in  social  equality  is  a 
strongly  marked  characfferistic  the  symbol  of  elegance  is  al¬ 
most  as  satisfying  as  the  reality  .The  silver  covered  earthen¬ 
ware  tea  sets  of  England  looked  nearly  as  well — at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance — as  solid  silver.  Hence  their  popularity. 
Not  quite  the  same  influences  would  have  been  sufficiently 
pervasive  in  Italy  to  direct  into  distinctly  new  paths  a 
technique  which  was,  in  itself,  not  altogether  novel. 

But  what  of  the  Giustiniani,  their  history  and  the 
character  of  their  design  as  this  latter  might  be  more  fully 
revealed  by  an  extensive  study  of  authentic  examples  of 
their  handiwork?*  Mr.  Crowninshield  quotes  an  Italian 
connoisseur  as  remarking  that  Wedgwood  was  the  Giorgio 
Giustiniani  of  England.  The  emphasis  is  worth  noting. 
Yet  the  literary  material  concerning  this  notable  Italian 
and  his  family  is  pitifully  inadequate.  Of  Mosca’s  books 
Napoli  e  1' arte  ceramica  del  XII  a.1  XX  secolo ,  which  has 
been  cited  by  one  foreign  museum  director  as  a  probable 
authority,  Solon  remarks  in  his  Ceramic  Literature ,f  “The 
longest  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  general  history  of  the 
ceramic  art,  a  monograph  of  the  Sevres  pottery,  and  other 
irrelevant  matter.  Many  of  the  marks  attributed  to 
Naples  are  well  known  to  belong  to  other  places.  Most  of 
the  names  incidentally  quoted  are  incorrecffly  spelled.” 

More  doubts  and  more  queries!  It  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  multiply  them  further  at  this  time.  After  all,  the 
purpose  of  these  notes  is  no  more  than  to  introduce  an 
interesting  subjecff  of  controversial  potentiality.  That 
subjecff  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

*The  indebtedness  of  the  designer  of  both  Figure  1  and  Figure  5  to  actual 
Greek  prototypes  is  beyond  peradventure.  The  finial  urn  of  Figure  1  is  to  all 
intents  a  late  Attic  kalyx-krater ,  the  superimposed  dishes  are  modified  kylixes. 
Figure  5  is  derived  from  a  South  Italian  volute-krater,  even  to  the  Medusae  on 
the  handles.  The  laurel  band  of  Figure  1  is  almost  pure  Greek,  and  so,  for 
that  matter,  is  the  scale  pattern. 

fLondon,  1910.  Mosca’s  book  itself,  neither  Mr.  Crowninshield  nor  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  procure  for  direct  reference. 
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Figs.  1,  2,  and 3  —  Three  New  England  Miniatures.  Attributed  to  Alexander  H.  Emmons 

These  portraits  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  daughter  are  wrought  on  cardboard  with  pencil  and  water  color.  They  seem  to  exemplify  the  ability  of  many  of 
the  American  primitives  both  to  individualize  and  to  characterize  the  subjects  of  their  portraits.  To  bodily  proportions,  oftentimes,  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid.  Size,  about  x  4^/2  inches  each.  Date,  not  far  from  1840. 

Three  New  England  Miniatures 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 


SOME  years  ago  I  discovered  in  Norwich,  ConneCti- 
cut,  a  group  of  three  watercolor  portraits  in  minia¬ 
ture,  evidently  representing  a  father,  mother  and 
daughter,  which,  besides  their  attractive  quaintness  and 
naive  handling,  had  enough  of  downright  and  definite 
artistic  value  as  character  studies  to  make  me  wish,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  ascertain  their  authorship.  As  will  be  noted  from 
the  reproductions,  only  the  faces  are  drawn  with  care  and 
finished  with  meticulous  skill.  The  rest  of  the  figure  is,  in 
each  case,  summarily  suggested  by  the  crudest  sort  of  rep¬ 
resentation,  the  hands  badly  done  and  the  bodies  (as  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of  the  daughter) 
poorly  proportioned. 

These  pictures,  which  are  executed  on  cream-colored 
cardboard  and  measure  about  6)4  by  4/4  inches  each,  are 
not  bad  in  color,  and  the  faces,  as  intimated,  are  drawn 
with  a  really  admirable  ability  in  so  far  as  concerns  repro¬ 
ducing  those  essential  characteristics  which  distinguish  in¬ 
dividuals.  Though  the  artist  worked  with  few  colors,  they 
were  of  good  quality  and  have  retained  much  of  their  pris¬ 
tine  lustre. 

The  gentleman  has  brown  hair,  light  blue  eyes  with  very 
slight  shadows  of  the  palest  blue  beneath  them — and  wears 
a  black  stock  and  coat,  with  a  pale  gray,  figured  waistcoat. 
He  is  represented  seated  or  standing  (it  is  hard  to  say 
which)  before  a  table  which  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
His  hands  rest  thereon  and  hold  a  small  red  book.  His  wife, 
clad  in  a  black  dress  with  a  white  linen  collar,  tied  in  front 


with  a  pale  blue  bow,  wears  a  white  cap  edged  with  lace, 
and  lace  cuffs.  Her  hair  is  black;  her  eyes,  blue.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  again,  is  in  black,  her  dress  cut  low  in  the  neck  and 
edged  there  and  at  the  wrists  with  white  ruffling.  She  has 
dark  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  She  is  shown  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  low  table  on  which  reposes  a  white  mat  with  a  yellow 
outer  and  a  red  inner  border.  The  faces  of  all  three  are 
faintly  heightened  in  color  with  a  pink  wash  and  the  lips 
are  touched  with  the  same  hue.  Much  of  the  drawing  and 
modelling  of  the  faces  of  both  man  and  wife  is  done  with  a 
pencil. 

I  had,  at  first,  the  impression  that  these  miniature  por¬ 
traits  might  be  early  works  from  the  hand  of  the  eccentric 
Connecticut  artist,  James  Sandford  Ellsworth.  He  worked 
in  and  about  Norwich,  where  the  miniatures  were  found, 
and  at  the  period  from  which  they  plainly  date.  His  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  type  are,  however,  invariably  painted  on  thin 
paper,  while  these  under  discussion  are,  as  above  noted,  on 
cardboard.  It  isprobable  that  a  painterwill  change  hisstyle 
of  painting  oftener  and  more  readily  than  he  will  change 
his  material;  and,  while  the  summary  treatment  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  suggests  Ellsworth  (as  in  the  miniatures  by  him  repro¬ 
duced  in  Figs.  4  and  5)  the  cardboard  panels  are  foreign  to 
any  works  from  his  hand  which  I  have  ever  encountered. 

These  miniatures,  therefore,  are  more  probably  early 
examples  of  the  portraiture  of  another  Connecticut  artist 
identified  with  Norwich,  Alexander  H.  Emmons,  who, 
according  to  H.  W.  French,  in  his  Art  and  Artists  of  Con - 
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necticut ,  had  settled  there  before  1840 
and  habitually  painted  his  portraits 
on  cardboard.  One  of  Emmons’  small 
miniatures ,  Master  Reed,  is  reproduced 
as  a  specimen  of  his  later  style. 

Emmons,  who  was  born  in  East 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  December  12, 

1816,  held,  in  his  youth,  the  reputation  of  being  the  picture 
maker  of  that  district.  Elowever,  he  was  compelled  to  learn 
the  trade  of  house-painter  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  He  mar¬ 
ried  at  twenty  and  removed  to  Norwich,  where,  being  the 


only  artist,  he  secured  sufficient 
orders  for  his  support,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  his  pictures  were  mostly 
experiments.  He  continued  to  paint 
in  Norwich  until  1843,  when  he 
opened  a  studio  in  Hartford.  Five 
years  later,  however,  he  returned  to 
Norwich  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  there.  The 
three  miniatures  here  discussed  are  quite  certainly  some 
of  his  earliest  experiments  and  were  probably  painted 
about  1840. 


Fig.  6  —  Master  Reed.  By  Alex.  H.  Emmons 
Signed  by  the  artists. 


Figs.  4  and  5  —  Portraits  by  James  S. 

Ellsworth 

These  portraits  exhibit  well  characterized  heads 
but  stereotyped  bodies.  They  are,  however,  more 
competently  drawn  and  more  subtly  modelled  than 
are  the  pictures  by  Emmons. 


A  Book  for  the  Collector  of  Drawings 


I  F  the  thing  is  good  and  the  price  right  and  you  want  it,  buy  it 
first  and  find  out  what  it  is  afterwards,  for  the  style,  not  the 
name,  is  the  thing.  That  is  good  general  advice.  It  applies  to 
drawings  perhaps  more  fully  than  to  other  objects  of  the  col¬ 
lector’s  interest.  Names  can  get  on,  or  off,  a  drawing  too  easily 
to  be  trusted.  But  quality  is  inherent. 

Something  to  this  effeCt  is  part  of  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
a  perusal  of  the  latest  of  the  Chats  series,  that  on  Old  Drawings , 
by  Randall  Davies.*  Another  part  of  the  lesson  is  the  realization 
that  an  artist’s  drawings  are  generally  the  door  ajar  through 
which  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  man  himself — off  guard  for  the 
moment,  certainly  not  on  parade;  oftentimes  groping  for  some¬ 
thing  that  eludes,  as  often  playing  with  an  idea;  or,  with  swift 
vigor,  recording  a  scene  or  an  impression. 

It  is  enough  for  the  support  of  his  general  thesis  that  the 
author  should  confine  himself  to  the  drawings  of  English  artists, 
for  the  most  part  those  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  case  of  the  portraitists  he  reaches  as  far  back  as  Holbein  to 
establish  the  succession  of  foreign  precursors  of  the  great  native 
English  school. 

Obviously  the  division  of  his  theme  is  the  logical  one  of  the 
artists’  preponderating  interest.  Hogarth  and  Rowlandson  domi¬ 
nate  a  chapter  on  the  delineators  of  life  and  manners.  The  land¬ 
scape  artists,  however,  are  so  many  and  so  varied  as  to  require 
special  classifications. 

*Chats  on  Old  Drawings:  By  Randall  Davies.  New  York;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company;  215  pages,  45  illustrations  from  drawings,  one  in  color. 
Price,  $4.00. 


The  placing  of  George  Moreland  among  artists  of  the  country¬ 
side  in  a  separate  classification,  rather  than  among  the  delinea¬ 
tors  of  life  and  manners  or  of  landscape  may  occasion  question. 
Yet  it  is  accurate  enough.  The  rollicking  Rowlandson  creeps 
into  the  Moreland  category,  though  only  in  his  most  rurally 
chastened  moods.  The  invasion  of  England  by  foreign  artists, 
which  occurred  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
brought  with  it  a  refining  influence,  much  empty  artificiality 
and  some  strange  fervidness.  These  foreigners  and  their  follow¬ 
ers  receive  due  attention,  as  do  several  uninspired  illustrators. 

All  this  represents  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  cover  in  one  small 
volume,  but  Mr.  Davies  accomplishes  the  feat.  A  collector  and 
connoisseur  himself,  he  proceeds  not  as  the  average  compiler,  but 
as  one  having  authority  from  his  own  knowledge.  He  is  blessed, 
too,  with  the  gift  of  brief  but  telling  characterization,  which 
enables  him  to  convey  more  in  a  few  lines  than  many  writers 
can  accomplish  in  pages.  The  casual  collector,  who  wishes  to 
know  something  of  drawings,  will  find  Mr.  Davies’  book  well 
worth  adding  to  his  library.  It  is  both  informing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  and  the  reader,  whatever  the  possible  range  of  his  interest, 
will,  in  the  perusal  of  it,  find  stimulation  of  observation  besides 
solid  sustenance  in  terms  of  faCt. 

Dates  are  unfortunately  too  few.  While  there  are  numerous 
literary  references  scattered  throughout  the  text,  they  do  not 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  bibliography  or  even  an  attempt  at 
one.  This  is  a  distinft  fault.  So  enlivening  a  book  should  point  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  the  road  to  higher  erudition. 

(. Additional  book  reviews  will  be  found  on  page  29J) 
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The  Fascinating  Fire-Mark 

By  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 


Illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection 


HOW  many  readers  of  Antiques,  or  who,  among 
the  ever-increasing  army  of  collectors,  know  the 
meaning  of  fire-marks ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  called,  house-plates  or  insurance-signs?  Yet 

these  emblems  for  the  identification  of  certain  in-  ^ barber  tenant  soon  secured  for  me  the  prize.  To 

obtain  a  certain  variant  of  the  “GreenTree”  for  my 


more  than  the  pieces  are  worth.  But  this  was  not  always  so. 
In  walking  through  one  of  the  older  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sometime  since,  I  chanced  to  see  a  specimen  on  a 
dilapidated  building.  The  offer  of  fifty  cents  to  the  Jewish 


sured  buildings,  have  been  in  use  in  England  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
though  they  were  not  adopted  in  the  United 
States  until  1752. 

The  acquisition  of  these  interesting  relics 
of  the  past  offers  a  pleasurable  field  of  col¬ 
lecting,  and  is  certain  to  afford  many  inter¬ 
esting  experiences.  One  collector  told  me 
that,  after  locating  several  desired  speci¬ 
mens  high  on  building  fronts,  he  arranged 
with  a  builder  to  employ  a  workman  to  fetch 
them  down.  In  a  week  or  so  a  rough  speci¬ 
men  of  humanity  appeared  at  the  collector’s 
office.  With  him  he  carried  a  bag  well  filled 
with  choice  marks,  some  of  great  rarity.  His 
report  was  that  only  once  had  he  been  mo¬ 
lested  in  his  work  of  removal;  and  that  he 
had  met  the  situation  by  threatening  the 
objecting  tenant  with  violence,  if  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  removal  of  an  “old  bit  of  lead.” 

Another  collector  secured  some  of  his  ex¬ 
amples  by  adopting  the  method  of  substituting  newer  and 
less  rare  signs  for  the  desired  ones.  Tenants  and  owners 
alike  are  now  well  aware  of  the  interest  in  fire-marks 
and  refuse  to  allow  their  removal  unless  paid  much 


Fig.  /  —  A  Fire-Mark  in  Use 
On  a  Philadelphia  house  built 
in  1786.  Photograph  by  Philip 
B.  Wallace. 


collection,  I  was  forced  to  lean  far  out  the 
the  third  story  window  of  an  old  house, 
while  the  occupant  clung  to  my  legs  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  pitching  headlong  to  the  street, 
as  I  pried  out  ancient  hand-wrought  nails, 
which  secured  the  mark  to  the  1805-built 
wall.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  a  permit 
from  the  owner  of  the  property  had  first 
been  obtained. 

While  motoring  through  England,  ten 
years  ago,  I  was  accused  by  my  family  of 
looking  more  for  fire-marks  than  at  the  pic¬ 
turesque  houses.  As  our  car  stopped  before 
the  charming  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Redcliff, 
in  Bristol,  I  chanced  to  see  a  rare  “West¬ 
minster”  mark  under  the  third  story  win¬ 
dow  of  a  “pub,”  as  the  English  saloon  is 
familiarly  called.  Five  shillings  were  handed 
to  the  chauffeur,  with  instructions  to  secure 
it,  while  I  did  my  duty  ana  inspected  that 
church  with  my  family.  Naturally,  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  its  interior,  so  keen  was  I  to  possess  that  em¬ 
blem.  As  we  emerged  from  the  church,  our  driver 
jeft  the  “pub,”  carrying  a  small  newspaper  bundle. 


Fig.  2  —  Hand-In-Hand  of  London.  (77/5) 

(All  dates  given  are  those  of  the  emblem,  not  of 
its  company’s  founding.) 


Fig.  j  —  Westminster 
of  London.  {1726) 


Fig.  p —  Hibernian  of 
Ireland.  (7775) 
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Handing  it  to  me  with 
two  shillings  change, 
he  apologized  with  the 
remark  that  he  had 
to  “treat  the  house’’ 
three  times  to  secure  my 
much  desired  piece 
from  the  owner. 

When  in  London,  we 
have  always  stayed  at 
an  old  and  well-known 
hotel  on 
J  e  r  m  y  n 


Fig.  5 — Insurance  Company  of 
North  America.  (1796) 

Size,  9x11  inches. 

Street,  that  little  thorough¬ 
fare  so  loved  by  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  where  so  many 
of  their  characters  had  their 
lodgings.  The  porter  of  our 
hostelry,  like  others  of  his  ilk, 
was  a  self-important  individ-  , 
ual  and  particularly  haughty 
toward  us  Americans.  But  as 
we  returned  to  the  hotel  one 
day,  from  a  visit  to  a  rag  mar¬ 
ket,  each  of  us  laden  with 
plunder  (I  believe  I  carried  a 
large  framed  sampler,  tied  up 
in  apiece  of  gaudy  wall-paper) 
we  were  met  most  graciously 
by  the  porter,  with  the  im¬ 
pressive  announcement: 

“Lord  G - ,  the  son  of  the 

Duke  of  R - ,  ’as  called 

twice  to  see  you,  hand  tele¬ 
phoned.  Will  you  kindly,  sir, 
call  ’is  lordship  hup  himme- 
jeet.”  Needless  to  say,  1  took  Fig.  6  The  Green  Tree.  ( 1802 , 

my  time  about  responding  to 

this  extraordinary  summons.  As  the  event  turned  out,  it 
developed  that  “  ’is  Lordship,”  a  well-known  resident  of  the 
St.  James  district,  desired  to  see  me  regarding  a  collection 
of  fire-marks  which  he  held  for  sale,  as  my  inquiries  in 
various  quarters  had  apparently  given  the  impression  that 
1  was  one  of  those  “wealthy  American  collectors.”  I  soon 
disabused  his  mind  of  that  notion,  and  we  came  to  no 
terms.  The  next  morning — as  I  was  leaving  the  hotel  on 
another  hunt,  I  casually  remarked  to  Simpson:  “If  Lord 

G - calls  again,  he  will  have  to  wait  to  see  me — I’ve  no 

time  to  go  to  his  house.” 

From  that  time,  we  were  all  treated  with  the  greatest 
deference  by  that  porter,  who,  when  we  left  for  home,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  “’oped  we  would  soon  return.” 

It  is  uncertain  who  first  suggested  the  use  of  fire-marks; 
though  it  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon’s  Com¬ 


pany,  The  Fire  Office ,  used  them  in  1667.  Some  English  in¬ 
surance  historians  are  inclined  to  give  credit  to  The  Friendly 
Society  for  Insuring  Houses ,  established  in  London  in 
1683.  Their  Proposals  for  Insurance  conditioned  that,  “To 
prevent  fraud  in  getting  any  policy  after  a  house  is  burnt ,  no 
house  is  to  be  esteemed  a  secure  house ,  till  the  mark  hath  been 
actually  fixed  thereon .” 

That  statement  offers  one  reason  for  the  use  of  these  cu¬ 
rious  emblems.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  there  were  no  municipal 
fire  departments,  such  as  we  have  today,  not  even  the  vol¬ 
unteer  brigades.  The  earliest  insurance  com¬ 
panies  or  societies  employed  their  own  fire¬ 
men,  whose  duty  it  w'as  to 
save,  as  far  as  possible,  only 
the  property  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  insured.  Each  office 
had  its  own  brigade,  consist¬ 
ing  usually  o  1  men,  who, 
according  to  law,  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  coats  and 
badges  of  their  offices,  and 
were  free  from  being  im¬ 
pressed  to  go  to  sea,  or  serve 
as  marines  or  as  soldiers 
on  land.  When  not  occupied 
in  extinguishing  fires,  many 
of  these  men  worked  at  the 
wharves  or  acffed  as  boatmen 
to  ferry  people  across  the 
Thames:  hence  their  title 
“water-men.” 

It  was  to  indicate  to  these 
“water-men,”  which  property 
to  save, in  the  event  of  fire, 
that  the  insurance  society  re¬ 
quired  that  its  fire-mark 
should  be  attached  to  the 
building  before  the  policy 
might  take  effect.  The  work 


Fig.  7  —  The  Green  Tree.  (/82j) 
Size,  8x9  inches. 
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was  done  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  employee,  and 
a  fee  was  charged  the 
owner, — sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  em¬ 
blem.  This  operation 
possessed  another  advan¬ 
tage,  since  at  the  time  of  it 
the  company’s  representa¬ 
tive  made  an  inspection  of 
the  building  to  determine 
whether  it 


Fig.  8 — Philadelphia  Contribu- 
tionship.  (about  1823) 

Size  of  shield,  11x15  inches. 


Size,  8  x  n  inches. 


scribed  and  sufficiently  insured. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  these  company  firemen  had  a 
habit  of  returning  immediately  to 
their  several  occupations,  when 
they  found  that  they  had  been 
called  to  a  fire  in  a  building  not 
insured  in  their  particular  “office.” 

It  has  further  been  suggested  “that, 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  the 
official  indication  that  a  house  was 
insured  might  protedl  it  from  in¬ 
cendiarism,  since  it  would  be  mani¬ 
fest  in  such  cases  that  the  loss  by  fire  would 
fall  not  upon  the  owner  of  the  building  — 
on  whom  the  mob  might  wish  to  be  revenged 
— but  on  the  innocent  necessary  insurance 
office,  with  which  they  had  no  bone  to  pick.” 

In  America  quite  a  different  custom  prevailed.  There 
were  volunteer  firemen’s  associations  in  many  of  the  larger 
eastern  cities.  Different  insurance  offices  had  their  favor¬ 
ites  among  these,  and  contributed  to  their  support.  Such 
beneficiaries  were  naturally  keen  to  protedf  the  property 
insured  by  their  patrons.  The  fire-mark  thus  became  an 
indicator  of  the  favorite  office. 

The  first  American  company  to  adopt  a  fire-mark  was 
The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire ,  established  April  13,  1752.  This 
is  the  oldest  fire  insurance  company  in  the  United  States 
to  remain  in  continuous  business.  The  many-sided  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  was  one  of  the  first  private  citizens  to  sign  its 
“Articles  of  Association  and  i^greements”  creating  the 
Society.  Their  insignia  reminds  one  of  the  childhood  game, 
Carry  a  Lady  toLondon.  It  is  a  lead  casting  of  four  hands 
clasped  at  the  wrists,  fastened  to  a  shield  shaped  board. 
Owing  to  this  device,  the  company  is  usually  called  the 
Hand-in-Hand. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  April  9,  1781,  it  was  “Re¬ 


solved,  That  no  houses  having  a  tree  or  trees  planted  before 
them,  shall  be  insured  or  reinsured.”  This  ruling  was  due 
to  the  faft  that  trees  interfered  with  the  proper  handling  of 
ladders  and  accurate  directing  of  streams  of  water.  The 
adlion  of  the  Contributionship  in  declining  to  insure  tree- 
protedfed  houses,  so  incensed  some  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Quaker  City,  that,  on  October  21,  1784,  a  new  company 
was  formed,  which  would  insure  houses  having  trees  close 
by.  This  concern  was  called  The  Mutual  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  Insuring  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire  Within  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  It  adopted  as  its  fire-mark  a  lead  casting 
of  a  tree,  painted  green  and  attached  to  a 
shield-shaped  board.  It  is  notsurprising  that 
this  organization  has  long  been  styled  “The 
Green  Tree.”  It  later  adopted  a 
cast-iron  plate  with  a  similar  tree 
thereon. 

Other Philadelphiainsurance  com¬ 
panies  used  fire-marks  —  The  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  North  America 
(1792)  adopted  an  eagle;  The  Fire 
Association  (1817),  a  fire-plug,  hose, 
and  the  letters  F.A.;  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Insurance  Company  (1804)  a 
dove  holding  an  olive  branch  and 
standing  on  a  hand;  the  Hope 
Mutual ;  the  United  Firemen  s  and 
Lumbermen  s,  both  had  their  indi¬ 
vidual  emblems. 

In  New  York  the  Mutual  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  (established  1787  and 
long  since  retired)  used  a  painted 
oval  of  tin,  with  its  name  painted 
thereon.  The  Baltimore  Equitable 
Society  and  the  Firemen’s  Insurance 
Company  were  the  only  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Monumental  City  to  adopt  such 
insignia.  Four  companies  in  Pittsburg,  three 
Fig.  p  —  Iure  Association  of  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  Hartford,  and  three  in 
Philadelphia .  (about  1832)  Charleston,  were  the  only  other  American 


insurance  companies  known  to  have  used  the 


Fig.  10  —  Pittsburgh  Insurance  Company.  ( 1832 ) 
Size,  9x11  inches. 
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fire-mark.  While  Boston  had  an  insurance 
society,  one  of  the  founders  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  famous  Paul  Revere,  yet  there  is 
no  known  record  of  its  ever  having  used  these 
emblems. 

So  rapid  in  our  cities  is  the  destruction  of 
the  older  houses,  owing  to  the  advance 
of  so-called  modern  improvements,  that 
these  signs  of  the  earlier  insurances  are 
fast  disappearing.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  companies 
have  long  since  discon¬ 
tinued  the  practice  of 
requiring  their  being 
attached  to  an  insured 
property.  One  sees  occa¬ 
sionally,  on  a  modern, 
so-called  Colonial,  house  a  Hand-in- 
Hand  or  a  Green  Tree  fire-mark;  and 
often  it  has  been  placed  in  a  position  ab¬ 
solutely  contrary  to  the  old  traditions. 

The  earliest  English  fire-marks  were  of  lead, 
with  the  policy  number  stamped  on  the  lower 
portion,  as  iron  would  rust  and  mar  the  walls. 

The  first  American  marks  were  likewise  of  lead, 
fastened  to  a  wooden  shield,  the  policy  num¬ 
bers  being  painted  on  the  board.  About  1800 
some  marks  were  made  of  cast  iron,  with  the 
number  similarly  painted  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  emblem.  About  1825  tinned  iron  and,  in  some  cases, 
impressed  copper  plates  were  adopted.  These  were  gaudily 
painted  or  gilded  and  were  quite  elaborate.  This  style  was 
never  popular  in  this  country,  except  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight,  thirty  years  ago,  to 
see,  in  country  districts,  these  painted  “signs”  tacked  on 
barns  and  outbuildings,  for  many  ignorant  farmers 
thought  such  decoration  was  necessary  to  guarantee  them 
proper  insurance.  I  heard  of  one  enterprising — if  unscrupu¬ 


lous — agent  in  western  New  York,  who,  each 
year,  nailed  a  new  sign  on  a  man’s  barn  and 
collected  the  premium,  but  delivered  no  policy 
contract.  When  the  fire  occurred  and  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  the  agent  had  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

No  complete  collection  of  fire-marks 
is  known; — a  friend  of  mine  in  Surrey 
has  well  over  four  hundred  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  hoard.  Another 
friend,  a  keen  student  of 
the  subjeCt, in  Edinburgh, 
has  over  three  hundred; 
yet  both  these  men  are 
continually  on  the  hunt 
for  some  hard-to-find 
specimen.  Philadelphia 
has  four  modest  collections,  including 
my  own,  which  numbers  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  New  York 
has  a  couple  of  small  ones;  and  the 
Insurance  Library  of  Boston  possesses  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specimens  of  marks. 

When  one  compares  the  American  with  the 
English  fire-marks,  a  sharp  contrast  is  observ¬ 
able  between  the  plainness  of  one,  and  the 
artistic  beauty  of  the  other.  Note  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  of  London  ( 1696 ),  with  its  clearly-defined 
crown  and  clasped  hands,  denoting  mutuality; 
The  Westminster  ( 1J17 )  with  the  portcullis  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  feathers;  The  Dublin ,  with  the  Arms  of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  surrounded  by  a  graceful  ribbon  and  floral  bor¬ 
der;  and  The  Hibernian  (. iyji )  with  the  crown  and  harp, 
the  latter  so  dear  to  the  Irishman’s  heart. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  how  the  poets  have 
mentioned  fire-marks.  William  Cowper,  George  A.  Fother- 
gill,  James  and  Horace  Smith  and  others  have  enriched 
their  metaphors  with  the  aid  of  these  picturesque  devices. 


Fig.  //  —  Lumbermen’s 
of  Philadelphia.  {1873) 
Size,  9  x  9  inches. 


Fig.  12  —  United  Firemen’s  of  Philadelphia,  {i860) 
Size,  8x10  inches. 


Fig .13 — AssociatedFiremen’s  ofPittsburgh.  {1850) 
Size,  8x8  inches. 
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The  Clocks  of 
Lemuel  Curtis 


By  Walter  H.  Durfee 


The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  aid  of  Elisha  C.  Durfee 
in  the  composition  of  this  article 


I 


Fig.  1 —  Curtis  Wall  Clock 

Apparently  contemporary  with  Figures  6, 
7,  and  8,  to  both  of  which  it  shows  relation¬ 
ship.  The  sweeping  brass  volute  brackets 
of  the  earlier  girandole  have  been  here  re¬ 
duced  to  small  wooden  appendages.  The 
workmanship  is,  however,  of  the  usual  high 
order  chara&eristic  of  Curtis  clocks.  Owned 
by  John  JV.  Coggesha/l. 


T  is  surprising 
how  long  it  has 
taken  the  clocks 
of  Lemuel  Curtis  to 
come  into  favor  with 
the  collector.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  fancy  and 
are  ornately  deco¬ 
rated,  and  many  con¬ 
noisseurs,  no  doubt, 
look  on  them  with 
disfavor  on  that  account.  Moreover  a  very  curious  scarcity 
of  data  regarding  Curtis  and  his  collaborator,}.  L.  Dun¬ 
ning,  has  resulted  in  what  amounts  to  a  suppression  of 
publicity  concerning  these  clocks  and  their  makers.  Henry 
Terry  and  Chauncey  Jerome  make  no  mention  of  Curtis 
whatever,  and  N.  Hudson  Moore  gives  only  enough  about 
him  and  his  partner  to  lead  an  inexperienced  collector  to 
place  them  among  the  minor  makers.  Luke  Vincent  Lock- 
wood  evidently  finds  the  clocks  of  Curtis  most  pleasing; 
and  Walter  A.  Dyer,  although  he  barely  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  subject,  comes  nearer  to  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  grace  and  elegance  of  Curtis  clocks  than  does  any 
other  writer. 

The  total  number  of  Curtis  clocks  must  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  small,  for,  in  comparison  with  the  clocks  of  most 
other  makers,  they  are  very  rare.  And  now  that  their 


Fig.  2  —  A  Curtis  Clock  Dial 

Curtis  dials  are  of  iron,  finely  enameled  and  with  the 
numerals  delicately  and  beautifully  applied.  In  the 
earlier  examples  Arabic  numerals  appear,  in  the  later 
ones  the  Roman  system  is  used.  Owned  bv  D.  J.  Steele. 


beauty  is  appreci¬ 
ated  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  they  com¬ 
mand  prices  high 
enough  to  make 
their  “faking” 
profitable.  In  buy¬ 
ing  a  clock  of 
presumable  Curtis 
make,  therefore  — 
especially  if  the  pur¬ 
chase  be  made  Irom  a  general  shop — the  collector  should 
take  all  possible  pains  to  have  the  specimen  well  authen¬ 
ticated. 

Very  little  is  available  concerning  the  life  of  Curtis.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  and  died  in 
Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1857.  He  resided  in  Boston  until 
1814,  when  he  moved  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  started  a  clock  “manufactory.”  Concord  was  quite  a 
clock  center  at  the  time.  Abel  and  Levi  Hutchins  had  be¬ 
gun  work  there  about  twenty-five  years  before;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  apprentices,  after  serving  their  time,  had  gone 
into  business  for  themselves  in  that  village.  At  the  time 
when  Curtis  started,  Samuel  Whiting,  Nathaniel  Monroe 
and  Joseph  Dyer  were  all  located  there.  Curtis  remained  in 
Concord  only  until  1818,  when  he  moved  to  Burlington,  in 
which  city  he  lived  until  his  death.  While  at  Burlington 
Curtis  evidently  formed  some  sort  of  a  partnership  with 


Fig.j  —  Curtis  Lyre  Clock 

Apparently  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  girandole  and  the  Grecian  form  shown 
in  Figure  6.  The  lyre  clock  was  probably 
first  designed  by  Sawin  and  Dyer,  from 
whom  Curtis  derived  the  idea.  The  board 
mount,  upon  which  the  clock  is  hung,  is  a 
recent  addition.  Owned  by  George  W.  Brown. 
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Dunning;  but  how  long 
this  partnership  lasted 
or  what  part  each 
played  in  the  under¬ 
taking  is  uncertain. 

From  a  study  ol  the 
clock  moyements,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same 
person  who  made  the 
movements  lor  the 
clocks  marked  Curtis 
made  them  also  for  the 
clocks  marked  Cunning. 
The  writer  has  seen 
only  one  movement 
marked,  and  on  this  the 
name  L.  Curtis  was  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  front 
plate.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Curtis 
was  the  maker  of  the 
movements  for  his  own 
cases  and  that  he  sold 
movements  to  Dunning 
as  well. 

At  any  rate,  whoever 
made  the  movements, 
they  are  well  designed 
and  thoroughly  finished 
throughout.  The  plates 
are  highly  polished — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that 
they  come  nearer  to  the 
finish  of  a  French  clock 
movement  in  this  re¬ 
sped:  than  do  the  move¬ 
ments  of  any  of  the 
other  early  American 
clockmakers.  The  pallets  and  escapement  wheel  are  very 
thin  and  well  made,  after  the  manner  of  Simon  Willard. 
Altogether  they  class  among  the  best  of  the  early  move¬ 
ments.  Because  of  their  superior  finish,  too,  they  are  quite 
easily  distinguishable  and  are  difficult  to  duplicate  well. 
The  plates  of  the  early  movements  were  cast  and  ham¬ 
mered  and  then  scraped  and  polished.  They  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  an  altogether  different  appearance  under  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  from  the  modern  plates  of  rolled  brass. 

So  lar  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  Curtis 
made  only  wall  and  shelf  clocks,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  wall  clocks.  He  made  striking  movements 
and  plain  “timepieces,”  but  the  “strikers”  are  very  scarce. 
YYe  illustrate  one  of  these  “strikers”  (restored)  in  Figures 
6  and  8.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  in  this  no  need  for  a 
cross-bar  spanning  the  keystone  on  the  pendulum  rod 
(such  as  some  of  the  early  movements  had),  to  prevent  the 
suspension  spring  from  becoming  bent  or  the  top  of  the 
pendulum  rod  from  becoming  unhooked  from  the  bridge 
when  the  clock  is  carried  about  or  is  laid  on  a  table.  More¬ 
over,  the  only  way  in  which  the  pendulum  rod  can  be 
taken  off  is  by  removing  the  dial  and  swinging  the  whole 


Fig.  4 — Reproduction  of  Curtis 
Lyre  Clock 

This  faithful  copy,  made  by  Mr.  Durfee, 
illustrates  characteristic  features  of  the 
Curtis  lyre  case,  though  the  form  of  the 
hands,  and  the  use  of  the  eagle  are  not  in 
accord  with  Curtis  precedent.  Owned  by 
Frank  Matteson. 


pendulum  to  the  left,  so  that,  when  the  pendulum  rod  is 
raised,  the  center  arbor  will  go  into  the  small  circle  that  is 
cut  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  keystone. 

The  style  of  clock  which  Curtis  evidently  originated  and 
which  is  particularly  called  Curtis  is  the  girandole  pattern 
illustrated  in  Figure  9.  The  clock  illustrated  follows  the 
general  lines  of  all  its  class,  but  it  is  unusual  in  several 
respects,  and  is  chosen  from  a  number  of  specimens  for 
this  reason. 


The  case  is  of  mahogany.  The  two  front  panels,  the  rope 
turning,  the  eagle  ornament  and  base,  and  the  base  bracket 
are  of  pine,  ornamented  with  gold-leaf;  and  the  bezel  is  of 
brass.  The  side  brasses  are  of  cast  brass,  cored  in  at  the 
large  end  and  drilled  at  both  ends  for  accommodating  the 
stamped  brass  rosettes.  The  handles  of  the  catches  of  the 
top  and  bottom  doors  are  finished  off  with  a  similar  rosette 
of  smaller  pattern.  The  corners  of  the  center  panel  are 
ornamented  with  another  stamping.  On  the  bezel  door 
there  are  twenty-seven  balls:  but  if  we  count  the  place 
where  the  catch  takes  the  place  of  a  ball,  there  would  be 
twenty-eight.  These  balls  are  made  of  brass.  On  the  lower 
door  there  are  twenty-six  balls.  The  clock  has  the  usual 
Curtis  hands,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  loops  or  circles. 
On  this  clock  the  hour  hand  has  four  loops  and  the  minute 


hand  five. 
All  of  these 
are  usual 
features for 
this  style 
of  clock, 
but  it  is  the 
only  clock 
of  its  kind 
which  the 
writer  has 
ever  seen 


Fig.  5  —  Curtis 
ClockWorks 
(, Stamped  “ L . 
Curtis ”) 

The  perfection 
of  simplicity. 
Note  the  hand- 
turned  posts, 
the  hand-made 
screws.  The  re¬ 
coil  escapement 
is  characteristic 
of  Curtis  works. 
Theonlyknown 
Curtis  works 
which  are 
marked.  Owned 
by  D.  J.  Steele. 
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Fig.  6 —  Curtis  Shelf  Clock  ( striker ) 

Mahogany  case  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  column 
supporting  the  hood.  The  base  or  plinth  is 
an  ogee  moulding.  Owned  by  C.  Prescott 
Knight. 


Fig.  7  —  Wall  Clock  ( marked  “J.  L.  Dun¬ 
ning”) 

This  type  of  clock  belongs  in  the  same  general 
period  as  do  the  clocks  shown  in  Figures  1, 
6  and  8.  The  cases  for  all  of  these  may  repre¬ 
sent  Dunning  design.  The  works  are  by  Cur¬ 
tis.  Owned  b\  G.  R.  S.  Killam. 


withallof  the  original 
rosettes  preserved. 
The  clock  has, 
moreover,  two  unusual  and  striking  characteristics :  a  sweep 
second  hand,  and  a  thermometer  in  the  center  panel  with 
the  degrees  and  markings  painted  on  an  iron  plate  which 
is  set  back  from  the  glass  and  shows  through  it.  The 
thermometer  is  attached  to  this  iron  plate  and  only  a  scroll 
border  with  the  word  Patent  is  painted  on  the  glass.  This  is 
the  only  Curtis  clock  the  writer  has  ever  seen  with  these 
features.  He  has,  however,  seen  an  Aaron  Willard,  Jr., 
banjo  clock  with  a  thermometer  in  the  center  panel.  The 
painting  on  the  lower  glass  represents  Paul  Revere' s  Ride , 
with  the  Old  North  Church  in  the  background. 

Curtis  used  a  number  of  scenes  for  his  paintings,  and 
from  the  different  quality  of  them,  it  would  appear  that 
he  employed  several  artists  for  their  execution.  The  paint¬ 
ing  representing  Commerce  seems  to  be  the  most  common. 
Others  are:  Aurora ,  showing  Phoebus  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun,  Phe  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  Phe  Lady  of  the  Lake , 
and  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie.  The  writer  has  seen  one 
of  the  last  named  signed  Benj.  Curtis  and  it  was  the 
best  done  of  any;  whether  this  Benjamin  was  a  brother  of 
Lemuel,  a  cousin,  or  no  relation  whatever  is  a  matter 
purely  of  conjecture.  ( See  frontispiece.) 

The  center  glass  of  the  Curtis  clocks  was  generally 
painted  with  an  ornate  scroll,  but  sometimes  a  shield  was 
used  as  well.  No  scene  appeared  on  this  glass,  and  the  only 
figure  ever  used  was  that  of  The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  dressed 
in  best  Empire  fashion  with  a  short-waisted,  long-flowing 
gown.  The  date  of  the  clock  was,  too,  sometimes  painted 
on  this  center  glass.  Almost  all  of  the  paintings  somewhere 


Fig.  8  —  The  Shelf  Clock  {dial removed) 

Reverse  of  Figure  6.  This  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  arranging  the  weights  and  of  hanging  the 
pendulum.  The  clock  has  undergone  some  restoration. 
Owned  by  C.  Prescott  Knight. 


onthisglass 
had  a  little 
touch  of 

that  “spruce-gum”  color  which  seems  nowadays  to  be 
impossible  of  satisfactory  imitation. 

These  girandole  clocks  are  the  most  common  of  the 
Curtis  make  but  they  command  the  highest  prices  none 
the  less.  They  vary  greatly  in  minor  details,  but  all  have 
the  same  general  characteristics.  The  base  bracket,  of  an 
acanthus  pattern,  is  virtually  identical  in  all  cases.  The 
eagle  finial  ornament  may  be  either  the  spread-wing  pat¬ 
tern  illustrated,  with  the  eagle  turning  toward  the  right, 
or  a  drop-wing  pattern  with  the  eagle  facing  the  front. 
The  side  brasses  do  not  vary.  The  dials  are  always  of 
iron  slightly  convexed  and  may  be  unmarked,  or  marked 
L.  Curtis ;  L.  Curtis ,  Patent ;  Warranted  by  L.  Curtis,  or 
Curtis  fff  Dunning.  They  are  never  marked  with  Dunning’s 
name  alone.  When  dials  are  unmarked,  the  name  Curtis 
should  appear  in  the  center  glass.  The  name  Curtis  or 
the  word  Patent  is  never  painted  on  the  glass  of  the  lower 
door  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  Willard  clocks.  Generally  the 
dials  have  Roman  numerals,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
Curtis’s  clocks;  but  occasionally  the  Arabic  system  is 
used.  Generally,  too,  the  dials  are  undecorated:  but  some¬ 
times  they  are  ornamented  with  gold-leaf,  a  sun-burst 
pattern  around  the  center  arbor  and  keyhole,  a  scalloped 
edge  of  black  and  gold,  or  a  thin  gold  line  around  the  dial 
on  the  inside  of  the  circle  of  the  numerals. 

The  lower  door,  together  with  the  balls  on  it,  is  always 
made  of  wood.  The  balls  may  be  of  two  sizes.  W  hen  the 
larger  size  is  used,  the  number  is  twenty-six;  when  the 
smaller  size  is  used,  the  number  varies  from  thirty-five  to 
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thirty-seven.  It  is  generally  thirty-five.  The  bezel  door  is 
generally  made  of  brass,  rarely  of  wood.  When  this  door  is 
of  brass,  the  balls  should  be  of  a  similar  material;  but  if  it 
is  made  of  wood,  the  balls  should  be  of  wood  also.  The 
balls  on  this  door  vary  very  little  in  size  in  different  ex¬ 
amples  and  their  number  should  be  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine.  The  writer  has  seen  only  one  original  clock 


where  this  number  was  not  observed.  There  were  eighteen 
on  this;  and  as  the  clock  had  been  found  in  pieces  and  had 
been  restored  throughout,  it  is  probable  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  the  restoration. 

Occasionally  the  case  of  a  girandole  clock  was  painted 
white  as  were  the  presentation  clocks  of  Simon  Willard. 
Such  painted  cases  are  of  pine  and  the  edge  of  the  back 


Fig.  Q — Curtis  Girandole  Clock War¬ 
ranted  by  Curtis  i£  Dunning ”) 

This  is  the  type  which  arouses  the  colledlor’s 
enthusiasm.  An  ornate  "Empire”  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Willard  improved  timepiece  or 
"banjo  clock,”  it  offers,  in  all  instances,  cer¬ 
tain  outward  features  which  constitute  a 
primary  test  of  authenticity.  Unusual  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  sweep  second  hand  and  the 
thermometer.  Standard  are  the  “chain”  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  hands,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
acanthus  bracket  at  the  base  of  the  clock. 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Peckham. 


Fig.  10  —  Curtis  Banjo  Clock.  (“ Warranted 
by  L.  Curtis ”) 

A  very  short  remove  from  the  Willard  type,  of 
which  it  is  evidently  a  copy.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  represents  the  earliest  Curtis 
type,  from  which  he  developed  his  more  elabo¬ 
rate  forms.  Owned  by  Philip  A.  Johnson. 


Fig.  11  —  Curtis  Girandole  Clock 

A  fine  example,  which  has  undergone  some  punish¬ 
ment,  but  which  yet  retains  its  most  important 
and  characteristic  features.  The  surmounting 
eagle  has  been  lost,  but  compare  the  exadt  identity 
of  its  support  with  that  in  Figure  9.  The  dial  has 
been  repainted,  to  its  detriment.  The  hour  hand  is 
standard,  but  the  minute  hand  appears  to  have 
been  broken  and  shortened.  Observe  the  placing 
and  number  of  the  balls.  Rosette  door  catches  do 
not  appear.  The  base  bracket  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  in  Figure  9.  Owned  by  Mrs.  L.  F.  0  Neill. 
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where  it  shows  at  the  sides  was  ornamented  with  gold-leaf. 
The  whole  effect  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful. 

In  Figures  3  and  4  are  illustrated  the  only  two  lyre  pat¬ 
tern  wall  clocks  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  that 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  Curtis.  Figure  3  reproduces  a 
photograph  of  an  original,  restored;  Figure  4  is  from  a 
photograph  of  a  copy  identical  with  the  original  except  for 
the  hands  and  ornament.  Both  clocks  are  of  mahogany 
and  are  well  made  throughout.  The  type  marked  Figure  3 
is  the  more  unusual  of  the  two.  Except  for  the  movement 
and  the  base  bracket,  Figure  4  is  almost  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  lyre  shelf  clocks  made  by  John  Sawin,  Joseph  Dyer 
and  Sawin  &  Dyer;  and  as  this  lyre  style  clock  seems  to 
have  originated  with  one  of  these  two  makers,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Curtis  copied  the  pattern  from  them.  The  finial 
ornament  on  Figure  3  is  very  unusual;  so  also  is  the  strik¬ 
ing  arrangement  whereby  the  hours  are  struck  on  two 
piano  wires  which  extend  diagonally  from  the  numeral  9 
on  the  dial  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  sounding-board  under  the  wire  stubs  and  the 
wires  may  be  tuned. 

Figures  1,  6,  and  7  represent  another  group  of  Curtis  or 
Dunning  clocks.  The  cases  are  of  mahogany  veneered  with 
handsomely  grained  crotch  mahogany,  but  are  so  very 
different  in  appearance  from  any  other  style  of  clock  that 
Curtis  made  that  one  cannot  but  think  that  Dunning  de¬ 
signed  them.  Figure  6  is  a  “striker”  and  a  shelf  clock; 
Figures  1  and  7  are  “timepieces”  only,  and  are  wall  clocks 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  base  is  used  for  all  pat¬ 
terns;  also  that  the  same  base  bracket  appears  on  both 
Figures  1  and  7.  Figure  1  is  the  most  interesting  and  the 
best  designed.  It  has  a  “dished”  dial  whereas  the  others 
have  flat  dials.  The  movements  of  these  three  clocks  are  of 
superior  workmanship  throughout,  and  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  movements,  alone,  that  they  must  be  classed  as  of 
Curtis’s  make.  The  movement  of  Figure  6  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  8. 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  could  find  no  trace  of  a  banjo 
clock  made  by  Curtis,  but  a  little  while  since  he  found  one 
with  a  gold  front  which  he  restored  and  which  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  10.  The  base  bracket  has  been  added  and  the 
lower  glass  is  entirely  new;  otherwise  no  changes  have 
been  made  from  the  original.  The  hands  are  the  ones  that 


were  on  the  clock  when  it  was  found,  but  they  have  evi¬ 
dently,  at  some  time,  been  changed.  The  word  Patent  is 
painted  on  the  center  glass  and  the  acorn  ornament  is 
unusual  for  its  kind. 

In  all,  there  are  four  groups  of  clocks  made  by  Curtis  or 
Dunning  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  classify:  (1) 
The  Girandole  Style ,  originated  by  Curtis;  (2)  The  Lyre 
Pattern ,  originating  with  Sawin  or  Dyer;  (3)  The  Ogee  Base 
Clock ,  evidently  designed  by  Dunning;  and  (4)  The  Banjo 
Style ,  first  made  by  Simon  Willard.  It  would  appear  that 
Curtis  produced  clocks,  in  all  of  these  styles,  making  both 
movements  and  cases,  except  perhaps  the  ogee  base  cases. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  movements  in  all  the  Curtis 
cases  were  made  by  the  same  person. 

The  writer  hopes  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  other  types 
later  by  these  makers,  as  he  greatly  deplores  the  scarcity 
of  clocks  so  well  made  throughout.  None  the  less,  he  real¬ 
izes  that  this  very  scarcity  is  one  of  the  most  impelling 
lures  in  the  search  for  the  antique. 

The  authenticity  of  any  antique  clock  is  always  open  to 
doubt  until  the  movement  is  examined;  but  the  average 
colletffor  is  generally  satisfied  if  the  clock  runs  and  the 
case  alone  shows  the  proper  distinguishing  features.  Of  no 
make  of  early  American  clock  is  this  more  true  than  in  that 
of  a  Curtis.  Yet  no  make  of  early  clock  is  so  easily  and  so 
conclusively  distinguished  by  its  movement.  So  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  the  girandole  is  the  only  pattern  of  Curtis’s 
clock  that  has  been  “faked.”  Accordingly  one  should  be 
very  careful  in  purchasing  this  pattern.  Once  a  genuine 
Curtis  is  found,  however,  it  may  be  truly  valued  as  a 
prize.  When  they  were  made,  no  Sam  Slick  was  required 
to  sell  them;*  and,  while  they  may  be  ornate,  their  superior 
workmanship  should  validate  their  appeal  even  to  the  most 
discriminating  colledtor. 

*The  reference  to  Sam  Slick  is  taken  from  the  book  by  Thomas  Chandler 
Halliburton,  called  ‘The  Clockmaker;  or  The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick 
of  Slickville.  The  book  consists  of  a  number  of  sketches  concerning  Sam  Slick,  a 
pedlar  of  wooden  Connecticut  clocks  whose  route  covered  the  British  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  formula  for  selling  clocks  was  a  combination  of  “soft  sawder 
and  human  natur’.’’  The  sketches  appeared  originally  in  The  Nova  Scotian;  but 
their  great  popularity  induced  the  editor  of  that  paper  to  combine  them  in 
book  form.  Accordingly,  this  was  published  in  a  three-volume  edition  by  Richard 
Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,  London,  in  1843;  and  a  reprint  of  the  first 
volume  was  made  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  City,  in  1872.  The  sketches 
originally  appeared  in  1836. 
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Figs.  I  and  2 —  German  Cake  Moulds 

Both  are  Bavarian.  The  second  mould  bears  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg  and  suggests  use  in  turning  out  a  rather  fearsome  type  of  indestructible  ginger¬ 
bread,  known  as  Niirnberger  Lebkuchen.  Courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


Out  of  the  Bakeshop 

By  Bennett  MacDonald 


BREAD,  which  has  been  the  staff  of  life  since  historv 
began,  yields  itself,  more  readilv  than  any  other 
food,  to  quantity  production.  The  baker  ranks 
among  the  servants  of  humanity  side  by  side  with  the 
butcher  and  the  candlestick-maker.  And  who  has  leisure 
to  count  the  many  times  that  the  mention  of  his  homely 
product  appears  in  history  and  fable?  Moses  and  the  shew- 
cakes,  King  Alfred  tending  the  oven,  Napoleon’s  soldier 
with  his  black  crust,  Ben  Franklin  and  his  roll,  “One-a- 
penny,  two-a-penny,”  “Trot,  trot  to  Boston,” — the  list 
might  go  on  forever. 

Because  the  bakeshop  is  so  fundamental  a  thing  in  life 
beauty  often  finds  sustenance  there,  just  as  she  does  in 
other  useful  places,  quite  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  work  within  them.  Crude  and  hand-wrought  as  were 
the  baking  utensils  of  our  forefathers,  they  are  frequently 
endowed  with  nobility  of  both  design  and  color.  Let  the 
collector  of  old  china  and  porcelain  who  disdains  the 
humble  earthenware  pots  and  pans  look  to  his  laurels.  For 
I  have  seen,  among  the  gleanings  from  old  New  England 
homes  and  bakeries,  milk  pitchers  that  might  have  been 


made  by  the  gods  for  Baucis  and  Philemon;  cooky-jars  en- 
trancingly  wide  at  the  mouth  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of 
generous  handfuls;  mixing-bowls  and  rolling-pins,  and 
bread-boards  as  satisfactory  in  appearance  as  such  things 
usually  are  wrhen  they  are  designed  with  w'holesome  respedt 
for  utility  and  for  material.* 

There  is,  for  example,  the  chopping-bovd  belonging  to 
Laura  Stoddard,  of  Chicago,  made  of  a  black  ash  knot,  ten 
inches  across,  the  beauty  of  vffiich  lies  in  its  grain  and  color 
and  cannot  be  reproduced  by  photography.  The  two  roll¬ 
ing-pins  illustrated  {Figs.  8  and  9)  are  as  different  in  his¬ 
tory  and  atmosphere  as  possible,  yet  both  were  the  gift  of 
some  honest  lover  to  the  sweetheart  or  wife  at  home.  One 
is  of  Xailsea  glass,  twisted  off  cleverly  at  the  ends  and 
shaped  into  handles  by  some  glass-worker’s  tool.  Its  color 
is  blue-black,  with  mottlings  of  clearest  wffnte.  The  other 
is  of  sailor’s  make,  cocoanut  v'ood  from  the  South  Seas, 
with  handles  of  wralrus  ivory.  The  shape  of  the  handles 
w'as  a  puzzle  to  me  until  a  friend  who  had  roamed  the  seas 

*For  examples  of  early  American  pottery  see  Antiques,  Vol.  I,  p.  21 ;  t  ol.  II, 
p.  113;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1 6 1 ;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  166  and  170. 
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Fig.  j — Pie  Crimper 
Made  from  a  bone 
which  had  already 
done  valiant  service 
in  the  soup  kettle. 
Every  part  of  this 
device  has  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  the 
heart-shaped 
handle  betokens 
steadfast  devotion. 
Courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Emma  B.  Hodge. 


looked  at  them  and  exclaimed, 
“Belaying  pins!”  And  so  they 
are.  The  nut-brown  wood  with  its 
strange  graining,  and  the  golden 
amber  of  the  ivory  make  a  charm¬ 
ing  combination  of  color. 

Another  utensil  which  bears 
the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the 
thoughtful  lover  is  a  pie-crimper 
made  out  of  a  beef  bone  (Fig.  j). 
The  finial  is  heart-shaped.  Every  angle  of  this  little  tool 
was  put  to  some  use  by  the  maker  of  pies.  The  wheel  was 
used  to  trace  scrolls  on  the  crust;  the  fork  pricked  holes  for 
escaping  steam;  the  sides  of  the  handle  were  destined  for 
crimping  the  edges  of  the  pie.  These  crimpers  were  in  great 
favor  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.*  This  one  is  American 
in  make  and  belongs  to  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge  of  Chicago. 
The  two  rolling-pins  mentioned  above  are  the  property  of 
Mahlon  Moulds  of  the  same  city. 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  that  they 


*The  soup-bone  origin  of  the  present  crimper  seems  to  be  well  attested.  Con¬ 
cerning  such  crimpers  in  general  and  other  “scrimshaw”  work  see  Antiques 
for  June,  1922,  (Vol.  I,  p.  260). 


Fig.  5  —  Turkey 

must  make  the  most  of  all  the  ma-  Quill  Pastry 


terials  the  good  Lord  had  given 
them.  The  feathers  of  the  turkey 
are  stiff  and  intractable,  but  even 
they  were  put  to  some  use.  The 
turkey  wing  was  used  to  sweep  the 


Brush 

A  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  addition 
to  the  equipment 
of  the  old  -  time 
kitchen.  Courtesy 
of  Miss  Laura 


hearth,  and  the  softer  feathers  were  Standard. 
soaked,  and  the  quills  split  and 

braided  to  form  pastrv  brushes.  Such  a  brush  is  the  one 
here  reproduced  from  the  collection  of  Miss  Laura  Stoddard . 
Sometimes  bright  cord  was  braided  in  with  the  quills  to- 
produce  a  more  decorative  effect  (Fig.  5). 

Cake-moulds  are  an  interesting  study  in  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  thev  so  often  bear  quaint  pictures  and  mottoes,  and 
because  thev  are  of  such  old  standing.  The  peasants  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  of  Lapland,  and  of  Russia,  and  ol 


manv  other  countries  carve  the  moulds  of  wood  with  their 


penknives,  incorporating  their  ideas  and  fancies  in  the  de¬ 
signs.  From  such  moulds  holiday  cakes  are  turned  out  by 
the  hundreds.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  gingerbread  horn 
book  of  the  little  English  lad  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  moulded,  so  that  as  he  learned  each  lesson  he  was 
allowed  to  eat  it.  Two  old  German  moulds,  dated  1676,. 


Figs.  6  and 7  —  Early  American  Pottery 

Milk  crock,  measure,  deep  pie-plate  (decorated  in  slip),  pitcher,  jug,  pie-plate  and  saleratus  jar.  Courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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belong  to  M  a  hi  on 
Moulds,  and  were  de¬ 
signed  for  spice  cakes. 

The  heart-shaped 
mould  {on  the  cover) 
bears  seed-pods  for  dec¬ 
oration,  reminiscent  of 
the  seeds  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  little  cakes — 
cardamon,  annis, 
poppy,  and  caraway 
were  popular  in  those 
days.  The  rectangular 
mould  {Fig.  4)  illustrates  the  pledge  between  Saul  and 
David,  and  is  inscribed  Davit-Saul.  i6j6  Anno.  Berrenhart. 
Two  other  cake-moulds  recently  presented  by  Martin  A. 
R  verson  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  are  of  interesting 
form.  One,  showing  a  sophisticated  couple  in  eighteenth- 
century  costumes,  is  from  Bavaria  {Fig.  /).  I  he  other  bears 
the  citv  seal  of  Nuremberg  and  a  monogram  {Fig.  2). 

The  saleratus  jar  and  pie-plate  with  sgraffito  decoration 
{Figs.  6  and  7)  are  early  American  in  origin  and  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  as  are  also  the 
slip-decorated  milk-crock,  deep  pie-plate,  measure,  and 
pitcher.  The  inscription:  Saturates  jar.  Mrs.  Hannah  Craig. 
Made  by  George  Muk.  bladensburg  (Maryland)  dec.  /,  1848, 
provides  a  fairly  complete  pedigree.  Even  more  definite  is 
the  ancestry  of  a  yeast  jar  in  the  same  collection.  It  was 
found  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  home  of  a  family  in 
southern  Pennsylvania.  Masons  unexpectedly  unbricked 


the  old  bakeshop  which 
had  been  walled  in  so 
long  that  no  living  per¬ 
son  suspeCted  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Here  amidst  the 
ruins  stood  a  large  and 
handsomely  modelled 
earthenware  jar,  with  a 
spout  for  escaping  gas, 
lugs  for  tying  down  the 
muslin  cover,  and  all 
the  other  earmarks  of 
the  jar  intended  for 
yeast.  The  maker  of  this  jar  seems  to  have  sent  it  down  to 
posterity  as  a  proof  that  even  in  a  humble  objeCt  dignity 
may  have  its  place. 

But,  in  general,  the  utensils  which  have  ministered  to  the 
gustatory  satisfactions  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  humble.  In  the  kitchen  they  are,  at  the  least,  comely. The 
closer  their  intimacy  with  him  who  eats  and  drinks  the 
more  exquisite  becomes  their  form,  the  more  lavish  their 
decoration.  The  radiant  beauty  of  fine  porcelain,  the 
stately  elegance  of  silver,  the  captivating  glow,  the  intri¬ 
guing  changefulness  of  color,  the  fluid  rhythm  of  glass — 
all  these,  like  the  portly  allurement  of  the  bean  pot,  the 
brown  enticement  of  the  pie  plate,  and  the  demure  appeal 
of  the  milk  pitcher,  we  owe  to  that  primal  instinCt  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  which,  throughout  the  ages,  man  has  sought  to 
dignify  the  delights  of  his  body  through  their  embellish¬ 
ment  with  stray  gleanings  from  his  soul. 


Figs.  8  and  g  —  Two  Rolling-Pins 

One  of  Nailsea  Glass,  the  other  of  wood  and  ivory.  Rolling-pins  seem  to  have  been  a 
favorite  sentimental  gift  in  days  gone,  and  occasionally  a  weapon  in  conjugal  squabbles. 
Courtesy  of  Mahl on  Moulds . 


*  * 


An  Old-Time  Doll’s  Kitchen 

The  preceding  article  lends  special  appropriateness  to  this  illustration  of  a  doll’s  kitchen,  made  originally,  it  would  appear,  in  the  Hudson  River  a  ey,  not 
far  from  Albany,  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair  of  Tuxedo  Park.  The  dressers  and  plate  racks,  as  well  as  the  primitive  type  of  range,  suggest  a 
considerable  age  for  this  tidy  bit  of  construction.  The  mistress  of  the  establishment  and  her  helper  are  not  inevitably  contemporary  with  the  frame,  nor  is 
all  of  the  elaborate  equipment  necessarily  of  the  same  date. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

\ Bones  Across  the  Sea 

By  Arthur  Hayden 


ON  DON :  Bones  Across  the  Sea. — The  storm  about 
c  J  the  bones  of  General  Oglethorpe  has  died  down.  I  took 
no  hand  in  digging  up  his  remains,  but  having  dug 
up  a  very  interesting  portrait  of  the  old  general,  then 
eighty-seven  years  of  age,  as  he  sat  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  library  in  1795,  I  present  it  to  my  readers.  Old  Dr. 
Johnson  wanted  to  write  the  General’s  life,  varied  as  it  had 
been.  Oglethorpe  was  a  sturdy  English  character;  his  father 
an  English  knight,  his  mother  Irish.  Under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  he  gained  much  military  experience  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and,  like  many  Englishmen  at  that  time, 
he  entered  the  German  service  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

But  his  American  career  has  claimed  recognition  from  a 
private  university  in  Georgia.  His  bones  would  have  made 
a  glorious  heritage  for  a  seminary.  A  great  protest  was  made 
in  England,  but  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  with  his  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  protesting  against  the  whole 
affair  put  the  lid  on  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  people  of  Georgia,  ap¬ 
parently,  had  no  knowledge  of 
these  digging  operations  until 
the  cables  across  the  Atlantic 
made  them  aware  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  happenings  in  their  behalf. 

General  Oglethorpe  had  a 
chequered  career.  He  was  im¬ 
peached  by  the  British  for  mili¬ 
tary  failures,  and  acquitted;  but 
he  founded  Georgia.  Not  only  did 
he  bring  English  settlers,  but,  it 
should  be  noted,  he  brought  Ger¬ 
man  emigrants  who  founded  a 
town  called  New  Ebenezer.  He 
had  a  full  life  in  America:  he  con¬ 
cluded  treaties  with  the  Chero- 
kees;  he  fought  the  Spaniards, 
and  he  took  Indian  chiefs  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  were  received  by 
the  King.  This  was  in  1734.  After 
his  fights  in  Florida  and  his  ad¬ 
vent  in  Carolina,  he  returned  to 
England  and  became  a  crony  of 
old  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Boswell,  of 

Burke,  and  of  Goldsmith,  and  he  drank  full  flagons  of  port 
in  Fleet  Street  and  in  the  Clubs  as  a  fine,  elderly  English 
campaigner  of  the  old  school  should  do. 


General  Oglethorpe 

Drawn  and  engraved  by  Ireland,  1795,  this  represents  the  founder 
of  the  Georgia  colony,  aged  87  years,  in  the  peaceful  guise  of  a 
private  collector  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  library,  of 
which  he  holds  the  catalogue  in  his  hand. 


*  *  * 

Bacchanalian  Revels. — To  talk  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  talk 
of  tea  and  the  great  number  of  cups  he  drank  at  a  sitting. 
But  they  were  small  ones.  I  have  measured  Bow  and  Chel¬ 
sea  cups,  eight  to  our  present  breakfast  cup.  But,  in  his 
day,  port  out  of  Portugal  was  the  drink  for  gentlemen  and 
scribes,  as  it  was  forTennyson,who  wrote  lines  to  the  Head 


Waiter  at  the  Cock  Tavern,  a  century  and  a  quarter  later. 

I  illustrate  a  Spode  jug  representing  the  galaxy  of  classi¬ 
cal  art  which,  inaugurated  by  Wedgwood,  invaded  Staf¬ 
fordshire.  Adams,  the  four  Scots  brothers,  were  building  in 

the  classical  manner  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dublin  to  the  Adelphi 
in  London,  and  made  the  classic 
style  fashionable  in  all  art  of  their 
day.  The  Staffordshire  potters 
were  caught  up  by  this  classic  in¬ 
fluence.  In  consequence,  we  get 
jugs  for  ale  formed  as  if  they  were 
out  of  the  later  Roman  days. 
Here  are  boys  crowned  with  the 
grapes  and  the  vine,  satyrs  with 
cloven  feet,  and  yet  more  satyrs, 
a  procession  of  Bacchanalian 
revellers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Staffordshire  potter  knew  what 
he  was  modeling.  George  Cruik- 
shank,  illustrator  of  Dickens,  was 
an  early  Vidtorian  temperance 
reformer,  who  made  engraving  a 
mission.  He  launched  an  onslaught 
on  gin  drinking  and  should  have 
had  this  jug  as  a  text  for  his 
stridlures. 

*  *  * 

Old  Picture  Frames. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  audlion  in  Paris,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  dealer,  I  learned 
something  useful  and  illuminat¬ 
ing.  In  confidence  he  told  me  he 
was  not  out  to  buy  the  pidlures, 
he  was  only  buying  the  frames. 
And  that  set  me  thinking.  Com¬ 
paring  notes  with  London  dealers 
I  find  that,  when  uncertain  as  to 
the  origin  of  old  canvases,  they 
center  on  the  frames,  and  bid  for 
the  frames  only.  This  is  a  new 
aspedl  of  connoisseurship.  As  an 
explanation  it  has  been  advanced 
to  me  that  owners  occasionally  change  pidlures  and  put 
them  in  old  frames  to  catch  the  unwary.  Lithographs  and 
even  chromo-lithographs  and  oleographs  have  been  put  in 
really  old  frames  which  once  held  fine  old  oil-paintings.  In 
England  a  style  known  as  the  “Hogarth,”  a  black  frame 
with  fine  gold  decoration  in  relief,  made  to  encompass  old 
mezzotint  portraits,  has  been  substituted  to  frame  up  later 
steel  engravings.  Here  the  dealer  no  doubt  is  right  in  his 
bidding  for  frames  only. 

As  to  frames  in  general,  the  old  Italian  masters  designed 
their  own  and  used  fine  gilding,  together  with  coloured  pig- 
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Clock,  and  Dial 

By  Daniel  Quare 
( c.ljoo ).  Quare  in¬ 
vented  the  “repeater” 
watch;  first  centred 
hour  and  minute  hand 
of  clocks,  and  made 
many  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  clock  mech¬ 
anisms.  He  died  1724. 


ments,  which  are  bright  to 
this  dav.  Exquisite  harmony 
of  form  environed  their  paint¬ 
ings.  Much  could  be  said 
about  frames.  The  art  of 
framing  pictures  and  engrav¬ 
ings  is  one  to  be  studied. 


Grandfather  Clocks . — I  illus¬ 
trate,  not  an  eight-day  clock, 

"but  a  three  months’  clock. 

The  function  of  winding  up 
such  a  clock  every  quarter  is 
equivalent  to  the  ceremony 
accompanying  the  paying  of 
the  eleCtric  light  demands,  or 
almost  on  the  high  level  of  altering  the  record  to  fit  “sum¬ 
mer  time.”  It  is  heartbreaking  for  possessors  of  old  clocks 
which  have  run  lor  a  hundred  years  without  stopping  to 
•obey  an  act  of  Parliament  and  stop  them  for  an  hour  at 
one  end  of  the  year,  and  then  put  them  on  for  an  hour  at 
the  other  end.  It  is,  indeed,  sacrilege  to  the  old  inventor 


who  set  himself  and  his  mechanism  for  continuous  ac¬ 


curacy. 

The  clock  illustrated  is  by  Daniel  Quare,  an  important 
English  clockmaker.  It  runs  for  three  months,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  of  the  usual  grandfather  eight-day  variety,  but 
is  on  the  super-plane  and  has  a  dial  for  days  of  the  month. 
Daniel  Ouare’s  clocks  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
timekeepers.  These  old  clockmakers  made  for  posterity. 

I  have  a  late  eighteenth-century  grandfather  clock 
which  has  never  been  cleaned  and  has  not  stopped  for  ten 
yrears. 

The  works  of  such  pieces  are  simple  and  easily  under¬ 
standable  even  by  the  novice.  The  catgut  on  the  drums 
has  only  to  be  oiled  to  keep  it  in  fit  condition.  The  cogs 
and  wheels  will  keep  on  indefinitely,  approaching  thus  the 
two  desiderata  of  perpetual  motion  and  indestructibility. 


English  Beauties. — It  was  Lely  who  peopled  the  galler¬ 
ies  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  languishing  favourites  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  perpetuated 
the  loveliness  of  English  beauty  in  his  eighteenth-century 


Silenus  Pitcher  ( late  18th  century) 

Classic  in  thought,  this  pitcher  shows  an  interpretation  drawn  from  Flemish 
sources — perhaps  a  Silenus  procession  by  Rubens. 


canvases,  further  immortalised,  as  the  old  painter  ac¬ 
knowledged,  by  the  mezzotints  of  McArdell  and  others. 
Pigments  are  fugitive.  Turner,  one  day  not  far  distant, 
will  only  be  known  by  his  engravers.  Hence,  as  a  message 
to  collectors,  may  I  say  here,  buy  and  continue  to  buy  all 
engraved  work  after  Turner. 

After  Reynolds  and  Hoppner,  and  Raeburn,  came  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Once  his  portraits  fell  flat  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales.  Fifty  years  ago  there  sold  for  shillings  what  a 
hundred  times  the  price  could  not  buy  to-day.  I  illustrate 
an  engraving  by  G.  T.  Doo  of  one  of  his  portraits.  In 
every  respect  it  is  charming. 


After  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Selma  Meade,  engraved  by  G.  T.  Doo;  a  brilliant  example 
of  portraiture  and  of  the  engraver  s  art. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


The  Cjhost  of  Qhristmas  Tast—^A  Tfyerie 


By  George  H.  Sargent 


MARLEY  is  dead,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  but  The 
Christmas  Carol  of  Dickens  still  rings  around  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  stirs,  as  no  carol  ever 
stirred  before,  the  heart  of  humanity.  The  Chimes  still  ring 
on  Christmas  eve,  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  still  chirps 
merrily  beside  the  open  fireplace.  But  though  the  Christ¬ 
mas  books  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  remain  for  us  the 
embodiment  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  holiday,  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Past  rises  at  this  time  of  year.  And,  though  the 
tables  of  the  bookstores  are  laden  down  with  the  new-born 
books  of  Christmas  Present,  the  ghosts  of  literature  beckon 
us  back  to  the  time  when  the  children  of  a  by-gone  cen¬ 
tury  were  fascinated  by  the  books  of  that  period  which  is 
referred  to  reverently  by  the  older  writers,  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  by  the  younger  ones,  as  the  “late  Vicfforian.” 

Dickens’  and  Thackeray’s  Christmas  books  are  im¬ 
mortal.  Every  year,  about  this  season,  a  new  edition  of 
someof  them  comes  out  to  delight  the  children  of  Christmas 
Present.  Those  older  ones,  who  read  Antiques  and  colledt 
antiques,  much  prefer  the  first  editions  of  those  famous 
classics  of  the  Natal  Day.  But  the  gay  covers  and  large 
print  and  many  pictures  of  the  modern  Christmas  book 
brings  to  no  child  of  today  a  more  rapturous  thrill  than 
came  to  the  children  of  the  eighteen-eighties.  Neglecffed 
and  thrown  aside  by  the  next  generation,  the  Christmas 
gift  books  of  that  period  had  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
the  juvenile  mind. 

For  Christmas  is  primarily  the  golden  time  of  the  chil¬ 
dren:  and  the  publishers  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  knew 
it  as  well  as  those  of  today.  The  hardy  annuals,  Mother 
Goose ,  JEsop' s  Fables ,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Rob¬ 
inson ,  and  a  host  of  others  which  come  to  memory,  were  in 
the  habit  of  bearing  new  Christmas  blossoms.  The  critics 
of  that  day  regarded  the  annuals  like  Friendship' s  Offering 
and  The  Young  Lady' s  Annual  as  far  removed  from  the 
“artistic  and  sumptuous  folios”  of  the  day.  Noah  Brooks, 
reviewing  in  The  Book  Buyer  of  1890  the  Christmas  books 
of  the  year,  asked  pertinently: 

“Will  the  dilettanti  of  thirty  years  hence  look  on  these 
offerings  of  ours  with  the  same  mild  amusement  with  which 
we  regard  the  annualsof  1830?  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
art  can  go  much  further  than  in  this  beautiful  folio,  Time’ s 
Footsteps,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  for  example. 
It  is  a  record  of  red-letter  days,  days  made  memorable  by 
rare  pleasures;  and  these  delightfully  illuminated  pages  are 
arranged  for  the  recording  of  special  holidays,  visits  of 
dear  friends,  choice  bits  of  music,  books  read,  and  other 
pleasures  of  the  fleeting  months.  The  artistic  printing,  like 
so  much  that  is  new  this  year,  comes  from  Nuremberg.” 

Yes,  Mr.  Brooks,  the  dilettanti  are  amused.  And  further¬ 
more,  “Made  in  Germany”  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Palmer  Cox’s  Brownies  still  remain  a  possession  of  child¬ 
hood,  but  Mrs.  Burnett’s  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  Sara 
Crewe*  are  very  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  children  of  the 


present  as  unmitigated  little  prigs,  with  a  surfeit  of  sweet¬ 
ness.  Andrew  Lang’s  Fairy  Books  are  now  sought  not  by 
the  juveniles,  but  by  elderly  book  collectors.  Boy  Scout 
literature  has  largely  supplanted  those  Handy  Books  of 
Dan,  Lina,  and  Arabella  Beard.  Zig-Zag  Journeys  are  un¬ 
dertaken  now  by  juvenile  drivers  of  automobiles,  and 
Horatio  Alger’s  boys  Struggling  Upward  are  regarded  by 
young  and  old  alike  as  a  joke.  Treasure  Island,  indeed,  has 
become  a  classic,  in  spite  of  its  tragic  mangling  by  the 
movies.  But  these  are  Ghosts  of  Christmas  Past  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  feel  themselves  a  very  essential  part  of  a  world  of 
realities. 

Then  there  were  the  “books  of  travel.”  People  in  those 
days(thinkof  the  nineties  being“those  days!”)  went  about 
less  and  took  life  more  leisurelv  than  they  do  now.  The 
automobile  was  the  immature  “horseless  carriage”  and  the 
aeroplane  was  associated  in  the  popular  mind  only  with 
Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine.  Those  who  had 
traveled  abroad  or  at  home  felt  it  incumbent  to  relate  their 
experiences  to  a  wider  circle  than  those  about  the  home 
fireside.  So  there  was,  about  Christmas  time,  a  large  out¬ 
put  of  books  of  travel.  Nowadays  a  publisher  would  look 
askance  at  any  “book  of  travel,”  for  everybody  has 
traveled  and  all  paths  are  familiar.  The  North  Pole  has 
been  found,  the  South  Polar  regions  explored,  the  Dark 
Continent  has  been  illuminated  and  the  Great  American 
Desert  has  become  an  oil  field.  What  other  travelers  have 
seen  has  no  interest  for  the  man  who  has  seen  things  for 
himself,  and  if  there  still  exists  any  one  who  likes  to  read 
books  of  travel  written  by  masters  of  the  art  of  description 
he  must  perforce  visit  the  second-hand  stores.  There  these 
books  will  be  found,  in  any  quantity— the  Ghosts  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Past. 

There  were  the  “holiday  art  books”  like  Home  Fairies 
and  Heart  Flowers,  with  poems  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster — ■ 
’member  her? — and  “twenty  pictures  of  children’s  heads, 
with  floral  embellishments,  head  and  tail  pieces  and  initial 
letters,”  by  Frank  French.  French  was, — or  rather  is,  for 
he  is  still  living — one  of  the  greatest  of  American  wood  en¬ 
gravers;  and,  while  this  gift  book,  like  most  others  of  its 
time,  was  sentimentally  mushv,  such  publications  were 
always  in  great  demand  for  Christmas  gifts.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  them  all  nobody  knows,  and  few  care  to  wonder. 
Yet,  if  the  collector  of  wood  engravings  is  seeking  examples 
of  the  work  of  our  most  famous  American  engravers  of  this 
golden  age  of  wood  engraving,  he  may  find  many  such  in 
the  old  holiday  art  books.  Abbey’s  illustrations  to  a  new 
edition  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  Holmes’s  The  Last  Leaf, 
illustrated  bv  G.  W.  Edwards  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith; 
Bric-a-Brac  Stories  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  with  the 
illustrations  by  Walter  Crane;  RIanon  Lescault,  with  the 

‘Curiously  enough  Sarah  Crewe  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  children’s 
books,  and  has  just  been  re-issued  in  a  new  edition  under  the  title  of  ‘The 
Little  Princess. — Ed. 
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pictures  by  Maurice  Leloir;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to 
which  Harrv  Fenn,  F.  S.  Church,  Hy.  Sandham,  V\ .  L. 
Taylor,  and  others  contributed  drawings  of  varying 
strength  and  quality,  and  lor  which  Sidney  L.  Smith  fur¬ 
nished  decorative  borders,  are  not  unworthy  ol  study; 
Child e  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  with  illustrations  which  still 
have  the  power  to  charm, — these  were  the  “art  books”  ol 
that  long-ago  Christmas  season. 

There  were  also,  as  a  development  of  this  popular  taste 
for  “art”  in  a  time  when 
the  chromo  was  in  its 
glorv,  books  of  etchings, 
which  had,  in  a  measure, 
supplanted  the  demand 
for  fine  line  engravings. 

Back  in  1875,  only  ten  Per 
cent  of  the  prints  sold  by 
Keppel  were  etchings.  By 
the  late  eighties  the  pro¬ 
portion  had  risen  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  total  sales; 
and,  though  many  crimes 
were  committed  in  the 
name  of  etching,  the  wray 
was  being  paved  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  this  form 
of  art,  as  we  came  to  know 
it  later,  in  the  work  ol 
Parrish,  of  Pennell,  and 
of  that  greatest  etcher  of 
all  time,  James  McNeill 
Whistler. 

The  process  “half¬ 
tone,”  which  came  in 
about  this  period,  marked 
the  end  of  the  wood  en¬ 
graver’s  art,  now  happily 
being  revived  in  new 
forms.  Joseph  Pennell  is 
unsparing  in  his  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  process  plate, 
and,  if  any  collector  of  en¬ 
gravings  needs  a  mental 
shaking-up,  I  advise  him 
to  get  Pennell’s  Scammon 
lectures  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  and  to  read 
in  The  Graphic  Arts  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the 
half-tone: 

“By  its  use  paintings 
can  be  reproduced  and 
any  sort  of  drawing;  consequently  a  tribe  of  money  grub¬ 
bers  have  arisen  who  can’t  draw,  can’t  paint,  but  have 
formed  a  combine,  and  the  screen  and  the  artless  editor 
are  altogether  responsible  for  the  utter  downfall  of  Ameri¬ 
can  illustration.” 

But  Christmas  ought  not  to  raise  unpleasant  memories, 
and  so  we  may  well  go  further  back  over  this  period  to  the 
time  of  the  great  wood  engravers:  Wolf,  Timothy,  Cole, 
French,  and  a  few  others,  to  find  the  best  work  of  what 


was  then  a  “new  school”  of  young  Americans,  influenced 
by  the  homecoming  of  the  young  painters  who  had  been 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  great  Barbizon  school.  The 
engravers  had  a  fight  on  their  hands,  as  have  the  poets 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Dispensation  of  today;  but 
they  fought  bravely,  and  their  work  remains  to  us,  easily 
acquired  in  the  books  now  to  be  found  in  the  second-hand 
bookstores.  In  spite  of  the  increased  difficulties  of  their 
craft,  they  interpreted  a  deeper  artistic  feeling  with  a  truer 

appreciation  of  values 
than  hadever  been  shown 
up  to  that  time.  If,  in  due 
course,  the  demand  for 
cheapness  and  facility 
drove  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  public  that  de¬ 
manded  cheapness  and 
facility,  say  I. 

Some  day  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  masters  of  this 
golden  period  of  engrav¬ 
ing  will  be  treasured,  and 
they  will  have  become 
scarce  through  an  earlier 
lack  of  appreciation.  So, 
in  browsing  in  the  second¬ 
hand  stores  for  Christmas 
books  which  are  both 
cheap  and  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation  do  not  overlook 
those  of  the  Vidlorian  en¬ 
gravers.  Comparing  them 
with  the  illustrated  books 
of  today  one  may  echo 
the  query  of  Noah  Brooks : 
Will  the  dilettanti  of 
thirty  years  hence  look 
upon  these  things  of  to¬ 
day  with  “mild  amuse¬ 
ment?” 

Then  there  was  another 
kind  of  Christmas  litera¬ 
ture — that  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  young  Scrib¬ 
ner s,  Wide  Awake ,  St. 
Nicholas,  the  older  Harp¬ 
er's, — what  delights  are 
still  hidden  in  their  now 
neglecfled  and  yellowing 
pages!  And  the  literary 
magazines  and  periodicals 
of  that  dav!  I  know  of  no  better  fun  for  a  winter’s  even¬ 
ing  than  reading  the  advertisements  of  these  publications, 
filled  with  the  Ghosts  of  Christmas  Past.  It  recalls  what 
Stevenson  said,  in  An  Inland  Voyage ,  of  his  poring  over 
maps:  “The  names  of  places  are  singularly  inviting;  the 
contour  of  coasts  and  rivers  is  enthralling  to  the  eye;  and 
to  hit  in  a  map  upon  some  place  you  have  heard  of  before 
makes  historv  a  new  possession.”  So  it  is  with  those  old  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  books.  The  names  are  even  more  inviting 


Ax  Art  Goxe  By 

This  is  a  reduced  reproduction  from  a  wood  engraving,  after  nature,  by  Frank 
French,  one  of  America’s  foremost  wood  engravers,  still  living.  The  art  of  the  old 
time  wood  cut  has  been  revived,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  hand  engraving  of  this 
painstakingly  exquisite  type  will  ever  again  come  into  general  use. 
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than  those  of  places;  the  contemporary  criticisms  are  like 
finding  an  unexplored  coast,  and  to  hit  upon  the  name  of 
some  one  book  which  has  survived  to  the  present  is  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  real  thrill  of  pleasure.  Alas,  the  ghosts  far  out¬ 
number  the  realities! 

A  pleasant  ghost  is  raised  by  the  book  collector  who 
finds  in  one  of  these  magazines,  in  January,  1890,  that 
Bernard  Quaritch,  the  great  “King  of  Booksellers”  as  he 
was  called  bv  an  American  writer,  and  who  modestly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proffered  crown,  is  coming  to  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  to  exhibit  some  of  his 
crown  jewels.  “The  first  imperial  jewel  in  our  exhibition,” 
the  advertisement  announces,  “is  a  manuscript  in  golden 
letters  upon  purple  vellum,  written  at  a  period  half  way 
between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  discovery  of  America.” 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  collector  to  recall  that  this  manu¬ 
script  remained  in  America  and  found  a  permanent  home 
in  the  library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Then  to  read  of  a 
copy  of  the  Psalter  of  1459,  the  most  magnificent  work 
ever  printed,  actually  for  sale!  The  pleasure  of  the  col¬ 
lector  in  reading  old  priced  catalogues  is  nothing  to  the 
charm  of  such  advertisements,  which  give  these  books 
reality.  Ghosts  of  giants,  these  were,  and  today  they  loom 


even  larger  in  stature  in  the  appreciation  of  book  collec¬ 
tors.  These  ghosts  seem  once  more  to  have  assumed  flesh 
and  blood,  while  the  contemporary  pieces  of  literature  are 
thin  and  shadowy  beside  them.  There  were  books  enough 
being  published  then,  in  all  conscience;  and  they  were  con- 
sistentlv  reviewed  as  books  are  reviewed  today.  But  now¬ 
adays  the  current  is  so  wide  and  swift  that  he  must  be  a 
brave  swimmer  who  attempts  to  breast  the  flood  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  thirty  years  hence — but  who  knows? 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  new  mys¬ 
tery  of  Einstein,  and  who,  by  reason  of  our  interest  in  the 
old  and  rare,  know  that  time  is  fleeting,  need  not  go  so  far 
back  into  the  past  to  find  antiquity.  So  much  for  rela¬ 
tivity.  Beside  the  Bible  of  Gutenberg,  the  New  England 
Primer  is  modern  literature,  as  that  in  turn  is  antique  be¬ 
side  Alice  in  Wonderland  or  Treasure  Island,  which  are 
“old”  books  to  the  children  of  today.  Each  year  the  snows 
fall  on  the  new-made  graves  of  literature,  and,  at  each 
Christmas  season,  the  ghosts  walk  abroad,  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  have  seeing  eves,  as  they  beckon  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  new-born  books  to  join  them  in  the  shades  where 
they  may  sleep  forever  in  the  blessed  Nirvana  of  oblivion, 
or,  perchance,  achieve  an  immortality. 


Current  Books 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address ,  Book  Department. 


The  Collector’s  Whatnot:  Compiled  by  Cornelius  Obenchain  Van  Loot,  Mil¬ 
ton  Kilgallen  and  Murgatroyd  Elphinstone.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany;  147  pages,  23  illustrations.  Price,  S2.50. 

'T'HE  Collector  s  Whatnot ,  A  Compendium ,  Manual  and  Sy/la- 
-*■  bus  of  Information  and  Advice  on  all  Subjects  Appertaining  to 
the  Collection  of  Antiques  both  Ancient  and  not  so  Ancient — Such 
are  the  devastingly  inclusive  title  and  sub-title  of  this  learned 
contribution  to  the  science  of  collecting.  Some  may  find  in  this 
apparent  imperialism  of  wisdom  a  certain  unseemly  quality  of 
vaingloriousness.  But  the  test  of  that  lies  in  the  book  itself.  Hav¬ 
ing  read  it  with  care,  we  absolve  it  of  anv  hint  of  undue  egotism 
or  conceit.  To  leap,  as  does  this  volume,  into  the  very  thick  and 
midst  ol  the  “moustache-cup”  era,  and  to  embrace  its  rugged 
beauties  openly  and  unabashed,  requires  more  than  mere  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  requires  bravery  of  so  high  an  order  that,  even  it  it  be 
accompanied  by  some  personal  bravado,  it  is  as  far  beyond 
criticism  as  beyond  belief. 

Dedicated  “To  the  Resigned  Husbands  and  Wives  ot  All  True 
Collectors,”  and  containing  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting  preface 
by  Cornelius  Obenchain  Van  Loot,  D.A.,  C.O.J.,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  for  the  Popularization  of  Antiquities,  the 
book  is  sure  to  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  all  antique  lovers — 
indeed  of  lovers  in  general,  and  others  less  particular. 

But,  perhaps,  before  we  dissect  The  Collector  s  Whatnot  and 
lay  bare  its  net  too  modest  contents  to  our  readers  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  discuss  the  book  intelligently,  yet  without 
unduly  exerting  themselves  bv  reading  it,  it  would  be  well  to  say 
a  word  about  the  American  Academy  lor  the  Popularization  of 
Antiques,  under  whose  auspices  the  volume  is  published. 

This  societv,  which  is  in  no  wav  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  New  England  Kitchens, 
was  founded — so  our  book  informs  us — on  February  14,  1911,  by 
Eben  S.  Twitchett,  B.B.S.,  Cornelius  Obenchain  Van  Loot,  D.A., 
C.O.J.,  etc.,  Raymond  L.  Prv,  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Professor  Mil- 
ton  Kilgallen,  F.R.S.  It  has,  as  is  so  aptly — almost  soulfully — 
not  to  sav  profoundlv — stated  in  the  preface  “not  only  awakened 
untold  numbers  of  people  to  the  refining  value  ol  something  really 


old,  but  has  cleared  up 
those  highly  important 
moot  points :  —  “When 
does  a  thing  cease  to  be 
merely  old  and  become 
an  antique?  And  when 
is  an  antique  not  an 
antique?” 

Besides  settling  these 
much-discussed  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Academy  has 
other  weighty  work  to 
its  credit.;  for  it  has  “col¬ 
lected,  collated,  segre¬ 
gated,  documented,  an¬ 
notated,  and  filed  over 
■7,300  pounds  of  reports 
on  American-owned  an¬ 
tiquities  alone  (August 
28,  1922).”* 

The  Academv  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Professor  Milton  Kilgallen,  F.R.S. ,  to  compile  and 
edit  the  notes  and  papers  thus  collected.  Professor  Kilgallen’s 
great  work  needs,  of  course,  no  mention  in  these  columns. t  It 
will  be  rivaled  if  not  surpassed,  by  The  Collector  s  Whatnot , 
which  we  shall  now  analyse  carefully  as  befits  such  a  magnum  opus. 

The  first  paper  in  this  inspiring  collection  is  by  Eben  S. 
Twitchett,  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  who,  in  twenty-seven 
pages,  dilates  on  the  opportunities  awaiting  the  present-day  col- 

*Since  this  date  the  Academy  has  added  2323  ounces  of  material  to  its  files, 
besides  publishing  several  notable  handbooks,  a  detailed  account  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  end  of  The  Collector  s  ll  hatnot. — Ed. 

tFor  the  benefit  of  the  few  readers  to  whom  this  work  is  unfamiliar  we  need 
only  add  that  it  concerns  Bores  and  Borers  and  may  be  procured  from  the 
A.A.P.A.  Details  and  prospectus  sent  on  request.  The  suggestion  here  offered 
that  holes  were  first  invented  as  a  hiding  place  for  those  seeking  escape  from 
Bores,  instead  of  the  Bore,  so  to  speak,  making  the  hole  and  pulling  it  in  after 
him,  as  is  usually  supposed,  is  calculated  to  arouse  violent  discussion. — Ed. 


Fig.  i — The  Rarest  Possible  Find 
Chest  on  frame,  with  padlock  open  and 
restorative  contents  almost  intact. 


New  Books  for  Collectors 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents 


as  lifted  in  the  November  issue  of 
Antiques  —  and  many  other  re¬ 
liable  books  on  every  phase 
of  collecting,  may  be  examined  in 

■The  Collector' s  Comer  of 

C The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Women  s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
270  Boyi.ston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NhCrs.  zA.  ‘Hr a  dice  Hunt 

wishes  her  friends  to  know  that  she  is  moving  her  antique 
shop  from  its  present  location,  Chappaqua  Village ,  New 
York,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  her  home  on  the  Old  Kipp 
Road.  Here  she  will  be  ready,  as  before,  to  serve  old  cus¬ 
tomers  and  new  from  her  extraordinarily  large  collection 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  furniture  in  mahogany,  maple, wal¬ 
nut,  and  pine,  both  in  original  and  refinished  condition; 
paneling,  hooked  rugs,  glass,  china,  samplers,  brass,  iron, 
pewter,  hardwood,  lanterns,  slip  ware,  etc.  A  great  number 
of  these  pieces  are  mo£t  suitable  for  Christmas  gilts. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  write  or  call.  telephone,  Chappaqua  11 


Christmas  (greetings  to 
Our  Customers! 

A  Holiday  Reduction  on  gifts  appreciable  not  only  to  the 
pursuer  of  things  antique  but  also  to  the  lover  of  things 
intrinsically  beautiful. 

Sandwich  glass  candlesticks,  plates,  saucers,  cup  plates, 
compotes,  covered  bonbon  dishes,  and  salts;  Sheffield  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  fruit  dishes;  pink  luStre  tea  pots,  sugarbowls,  creamers, 
and  cups  and  saucers;  and  a  great  many  more  things  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  us  to  tell  you  about  here. 


YEARS  AGO 

Gjreat  \ Barrington ,  ^Massachusetts 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Brothers  Telephone ,  224-w 


ANTIQUES 

H  ISTORICAL  AND  o  ld  Blue  China 

Finger  Bowls  China  Vases 

Sandwich  Glass  Salts  LuStre  Pitchers 

Sandwich  Glass  Sauce  Dishes  Perfume  Bottles 

Sandwich  Glass  Candlesticks  Pewter  Porringers 
Large  Astral  Lamp,  with  Ms"  globe. 

Silver  Lustre  Teapot  (diamond  pattern) 

Flip  Glasses  —  Plain  with  etching  at  top;  fluted  and  etched; 
3-piece  molds  (sunburSt  pattern,  etc.) 

Jenny  Lind  Mirror 

Mrs.  C.  A.  BROUWER 

260  Brow  Street  ::  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone ,  Eait  Providence  130-R 


ledtor  in  storing  up  new 
wine  for  old  bottles.  The 
almost  celestial  timeliness, 
the  far  Hung  pertinence  of 
such  an  article  can  hardly 
be  over-praised.  Owing  to 
a  widespread  miStruSt  of 
the  healthfulness  of  using 
ash  barrels  open  to  vulgar 
scrutiny,  some  of  our  first 
families  are  beginning  to 
suffer  embarrassing  accu¬ 
mulations  of  glassware. 
Mr.  Twitchett’s  sugges¬ 
tions  should  aid  in  remov¬ 
ing  embarrassment  while 
retaining  the  glassware. 

As  against  collecting  the  antiques  of  the  past  our  author 
argues,  furthermore  and  delightfully,  for  the  collecting  of  antiques 
of  the  future.  “The  intoxication  of  tearing  the  veil  from  the  in¬ 
scrutable  hereafter,  the  blood-quickening  element  of  risk,  as  one 
seleCts  and  stores  away  the  antiques  of  tomorrow-years,”  what  is 
there  to  compare  with  it?  What  indeed?  Such  intoxicating  risks 
call  for  vision!  They  have  been  known  to  destroy  it!!  But 
Founder  Twitchett’s  prevision  is  not  confined  to  bottles  and 
their  use.  He  takes  us  into  his  confidence  concerning  his  own 
collection  of  fifty-years-later  treasures, — the  felt  pennants  of 
flivver  owners,  the  cigar  lighters  and  flower  holders  of  limousine 
magnates,  and  those  finely  wrought  silver  handles  devised  by 
twentieth-century  genius  for  lending  the  touch  of  exquisiteness 
to  the  aCt  of  gnawing  yellow  corn  from  the  cob. 

The  next  essay  is  entitled,  Hints  for  Buying  from  Original 
Sources,  from  the  copious  pen  of  Cecilia  Lefingwell  Prynne,  who 
is — may  we  whisper  it  confidentially — in  private  life,  Mrs.  Gutz. 
In  brief,  concise  form,  cross  indexed  by  objeCl,  subjeCt,  and  verb, 
and  emphasized  by  a  brilliant  seleCIion  from  the  other  parts  of 
speech,  she  gives  us  typical  dialogues  to  be  used  in  buying  an¬ 
tiques  for  a  mere  song  from  unsophisticated  and  hence  unsus¬ 
pecting  owners.  To  be  able  to  accomplish  this  is,  in  her  judgment, 
an  indication  ol  a  fine  artistic  appreciation  unsullied  by  those 
crass  commercial  considerations  which  usually  dominate  the 
minds  of  persons  who  have  something  which  she  wishes  to  acquire. 
All  that  one  needs  is  the  example  of  Mrs.  Gutz,  plus  some  nerve, 
to  accomplish  wonders  in  separating  old  families  from  their  most 
cherished  heirlooms. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  we  might  continue  to  outline  The 
Collector  s  Whatnot,  but  undue  space  has  been  pre-empted  by  less 
important  considerations.*  We  may  add  merely  that,  in  some 
chapters,  which  are  reprints  of  talks  given  before  the  A.A.P.A., 
we  perceive  the  rich  mine  from  which  many  a  well-known  writer 
on  antiques  has  drawn  pyritic  gold.  The  sketch  by  Murgatroyd 
Elphinstone,  A.B.,  A.M.,  F.A.A.P.A.,f  entitled  The  Secret  of 
Success,  displays  similarities  to  that  well-known  book,  The  Col¬ 
lector  Stuck,  which  are  hardly  attributable  to  accident;  while 
Horse  Chestnut,  by  an  anonymous  authoress,  exhales  a  swooning 
aroma  such  as  we  have  encountered  in  the  more  publicly  ac¬ 
claimed  writings  of  another. 

Before  this  review  is  closed  the  typographical  excellence  of 
The  Collector  s  Whatnot  must  be  mentioned.  The  type,  headings, 
and  illustrations  are  of  a  hideousness  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
character  of  the  text  and  are,  therefore,  most  helpful  in  creating 
that  so-sought-for-and-elusive  feeling — atmosphere.  The  head- 
pieces  are  almost  entirely  from  woodblocks,  as  is  the  usual  case 
with  heads.  The  pen  drawings  make  no  apologies  to  Joseph 
Pennell.  The  pidture  reproduced  herewith  (Fig.  /)  of  an  early 
New  Jersey  sideboard  is  typical  of  their  general  excellence. 


Fig  2 — Antique  Bed 

The  author  mistakenly  speaks 
of  a  mahogany  inlay. 


"These  may  be  found  on  pp.  267  to  293. — Ed. 

fMr.  Elphinstone  was,as.many  of  our  readers  may  remember,  lecturer  on  Scroll¬ 
work  and  Frats  at  Sinsabaugh  University  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  Ed. 
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We  are  grieved  to  observe  certain  errors  calculated — it  must 
frankly  be  stated — to  draw  a  smear  across  the  archaeological  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  authors  of  so  important  a  work.  For  example,  in 
the  cut  opposite  page  144,  reproduced  herewith  {Fig.  2),  there  is 
pictured  an  “old  Virginia  four-poster  inlaid  with  mahogany.” 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this  cut  should  render  it  obvious 
that — whatever  the  local  tendencies  of  the  cabinet-makers  of  the 
period  when  this  piece  was  made — the  inlay  in  this  case  is  not 
mahogany ,  but  ebony. 

Nevertheless,  taken  all  in  all  and  about  and  about — the  book  is 
one  that  will  afford  much  talk  and  some  conversation.  It  will  be 
referred  to  wherever  collectors  meet.  It  should,  without  fail,  be 
on  the  shelf  with  every  antiquer — the  gift  of  loving  friends.  If 
John  Phoenix*  had  been  resurrected  from  the  ashes  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since,  and  had  been  set  the  task  of  compil¬ 
ing  this  book,  he  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  the  present 
authors. 


Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  By  R.  L.  Hobson.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  240  pages;  128  illustrations,  11  colored.  Price,  $25.00. 

*  I  'HIS  is  the  extent  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  this  book: 

there  have  been  printed  for  sale,  24  copies  on  Japan  paper 
bound  in  vellum,  supplied  with  an  extra  color  plate  and  signed  by 
the  author;  250  copies  on  English  hand-made  paper,  bound  in 
pigskin,  supplied  with  an  extra  color  plate  and  signed  by  the 
author;  1500  numbered  and  500  unnumbered  copies  printed  on 
rag  paper  and  bound  in  canvas.  The  type  has  been  distributed. 

Confronted  by  that  numeration,  the  individual  or  the  library 
possessed  of  aCtive  or  potential  interest  in  Chinese  porcelain 
should  waste  no  time  in  procuring  this  volume.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  which  by  the  nature  of  its  authorship,  and  by  the  fa 61  that 
its  method  is  that  of  summarizing  and  collating  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  subjed:,  wins  immediate  recognition  for  authority  and 
continues  to  hold  the  field  without  dispute  for  a  generation  or 
more.  Within  a  few  months  after  publication,  such  a  book  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  over  the  issue  price:  within  a  few  years,  it  is 
unobtainable  except  rarely  in  the  auClion  room. 

R.  L.  Hobson  is  keeper  of  the  department  of  Ceramics  and 
Ethnography  of  the  British  Museum.  He  has  written  extensively 
in  the  field  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  both  Oriental  and  European. 
His  equipment  for  his  present  task  is,  therefore,  of  the  best.  He 
has,  further,  fulfilled  his  undertaking  with  care  and  exactitude, 
virtually  unillumined  by  literary  flights,  or  by  portrayal  of  any 
uncritical  en  thusiasms.  A  book  thus  produced  offers  solid  reading,  a 
characteristic  which  will  commend  it  to  the  student  but  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  warning  to  those  who  seek  a  generally 
gossiping  guide  into  the  mysteries  of  Oriental  art. 

As  a  reference  work  the  Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  is  made 
speedily  available  by  means  of  a  tabulation  of  marks  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  a  bibliography — not  too  extended,  and  a  sufficient  index. 
Fifty-nine  platesofferonehundred  and  twenty-eight  illustrations, 
of  which  eleven  are  in  color.  All  of  these  are  excellently  repro¬ 
duced  in  scale  sufficiently  large  for  the  identification  of  form  and 
pattern  and — in  some  cases — even  of  texture. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  illustrations  is  their  brief  accom¬ 
panying  description,  with  its  reference  to  the  page  of  text  discus¬ 
sion.  This  makes  possible  a  reading  of  the  book  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  backwards — beginning  at  the  end  with  the  pictures  and 
proceeding  from  them  to  technical  and  historical  considerations. 
The  method  is  seriously  recommended  as  giving  assurance  of 
fruitful  results. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  remembering  that  it  was  Ming  porcelain, 
produced  from  1368  to  1644,  which  set  Europe  agape  with  envy: 
though  the  Chinese  had  mastered  the  art  of  porcelain-making  by 
the  ninth  century  and  were  even  thus  early  exporting  their 
wares.  The  best  of  it  was  kept  at  home  in  China:  the  worst  of  it 
was  shipped  abroad.  That  has  always  been  the  way  with  things 
Chinese — and  Japanese  as  well.  More  than  two  centuries  and  a 

*John  Phoenix,  whose  real  name  was  George  Horatio  Derby  (1823-1861), 
was  in  his  day,  perhaps,  America’s  finest  satiric  humorist. 


Cj£o-\G£  IV.  TfertNXiJfps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W. 

W ashington ,  V).  Q 


\ Dealer  in 

Antiques 


Several  Italian  Masters 

NOW  ON  HAND 


CfjrisStmas 

Suggestions! 

FOR  a  discriminating  friend  nothing  is  assured 
of  more  appreciation  than  a  lace  centerpiece  of 
old  French  antique  lace  and  embroideries — hand 
made,  of  original  design  and  of  extreme  fineness. 
Besides  a  variety  of  such  lace,  you  will  find  at  my 
shop  a  large  collection  of  small  and  big  articles 
moil  suitable  as  gifts. 

I  have  space  only  to  li£t  a  few:  Flip  glasses,  his¬ 
torical  flasks,  blown  glass  and  pressed  glass,  un¬ 
usual  hooked  rugs,  Currier  &  Ives  prints  of  racing 
scenes,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  curly  maple  highboy, 
walnut  highboy,  curly  maple  desk.  Queen  Anne 
card  table,  Flemish  day  bed  of  beautiful  design, 
Hepplewhite  sideboard. 

Write  me  your  wants ,  or  better ,  call  if  you  can. 


Jtlme.  €.  Humrisott 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

5  8  (garden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 


■■■{ 2  9  5  b 


cAttracfrce  cPreseuts_ 

'■'■Age  doth  not  wither  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety .” 

Every  Item  Guaranteed  (genuine 
A  Qhip pen  dale  z. ’Mahogany  dMirror 

With  carved  gilt  oak  leaf.  Size  36  x  22  inches. 

A  (jilt  and  'Black  ' Picture  ACirror 

Girl  with  black  cat.  Size  34  x  r  inches. 

Six  d(n  sh- Seat  £  hairs 

Original  decoration. 

zA  (jilt  Front  Banjo 

With  old  pictures  and  bracket,  by  A.  Willard. 

zA  Hall  Clocks 

Mahogany  case,  moon  dial,  brass  trimmings  and  orna¬ 
ments,  by  A.  \\  illard,  with  old  advertisement  on  door. 

zA  Ship’s  -FFCercury  Barometer 

Mahogany  case. 

Inlaid ,  Swell  Front ,  Hepplewhite  Bureau 
zA  Curly  zACaple  (jhest 

Of  4  drawers,  very  handsome. 

zA  dhCa pie  TF’sj 

In  natural  color  (finished) 

A  Twist  Jjeg  zMahogany  2 -dr aiv  er  Workable 
Several  Handsome  Hitchers 

In  resist  Lustre,  Crouch  ware,  Sunderland,  etc. 

Brass  (jan  die  sticky 

In  pairs:  all  old  and  good  condition. 

Ship  zACodels 

20  of  them  in  all  sizes  and  prices. 

Ship  Can  terns 

From  U.  S.  Navy  yards. 

Antique  Jewelry 

Old  Garnet  and  Cameo  pieces. 

c A  Solid  Si  Her  j- piece  Tea  Set 

By  E.  Lownes,  1823.  Beautiful  design. 

Sheffield  Candlesticks 

In  pairs  all  sizes  and  prices. 

Andirons 

In  brass  and  iron:  fenders  and  fireside  furnishings. 

Beds 

Field,  low  and  high  post  types. 

Bedspreads 

Chintz  and  patchwork. 

The  above  gives  an  outline  of  our  very  large  and  varied  stock 
We  guarantee  everything  we  sell  to  be  as  described. 

We  solicit  enquiry  for  anything  antique. 

Boston  Antioue  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  0259 


half  of  production  brought  changes  of  form  and  an  immense 
variety  of  patterns.  It  saw  the  development  from  experimentalism 
to  the  highest  dexterity  both  in  the  making  and  in  the  decoration 
of  porcelain. 

The  attempt  to  achieve  separation  and  classification  in  so  vast 
a  field  requires  courage,  but  Mr.  Hobson  has  not  shrunk  from  it. 
He  establishes  periods  within  the  great  period  and  distinguishes 
the  work  ol  the  imperial  potteries  from  that  of  miscellaneous 
establishments.  He  discusses  shapes,  patterns,  textures  and  quali¬ 
ties;  points  out  the  pitfalls  which  lurk  in  the  collebtor’s  path  and 
tells  what  is  not  Ming,  as  well  as  what  is.  If  at  any  point,  his 
data  or  his  conclusions  are  open  to  question,  no  one  less  well 
equipped  than  he,  himself,  is  qualified  to  disclose  the  fabt. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office ,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  for  publication  on  the 
thirtieth.  This  service  is  free  of  charge. 

LECTURES 

Boston,  Mass.: — Museum  of  Fine  Arts — 

Wednesday  Conferences: — 

Prints.  Henry  P.  Rossiter,  December  5  and  12.  Fee,  Si. 
Sunday  Talks: — 

Paintings.  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Major,  December  9,  at  4  p.m. 
Egpytian  Ceramics.  Mr.  William  H.  Graves,  December  16, 
at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wace,  former  Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  wall  lebture,  December  5,  at  4  p.m. 

Cards  announcing  further  Sunday  talks  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Instruction. 

Boston  Public  Library — 

Sunday  Lectures: — 

Bells  and  Bell  Ringing.  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  December 
16,  at  3.30  p.m. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hertford,  Conn.: — Wadsworth  Athenaeum , 

December  i—Ji — Exhibition  of  hand  woven  American  textiles, 
10-4  Daily  including  spreads,  coverlets,  linen,  towels, 
2-5  Sunday  dresses,  etc., 

New  York.  City: — Anderson  Galleries , 

December  j-tj — Exhibition  of  necklaces,  beads,  Roman  and 
Greek  glass  from  the  Azeez  Khayat  collebfion. 

December  3-24 — Exhibition  of  furniture,  tapestries  and  screens 
from  the  Karl  Freund  collebtion. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 


(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 


NEW  YORK: 

December  J,  4. 
afternoons 

December  3 

afternoon  and  evening 

December  J 
evening 

December  6,  7,  8 
afternoons 

December  10,  11,  12,  /j> 
afternoons 

December  14,  15 
afternoons 

December  18,  19 
afternoons 


The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  East  57th  Street. 
Part  two  of  the  William  F.  Gable  library — View  from 
November  30. 

Library  of  Mr.  Jules  Kahn — View  from  November  30. 

Collebfion  of  French,  English  and  Italian  furniture, 
porcelain,  and  tapestries,  from  the  estate  of  Hermann 
Lans — View  from  November  30. 

Furniture,  paintings,  silver  and  glass  from  the  estate 
of  Ellen  B.  Roberts — View  from  December  7. 
Collebtion  of  the  late  Henry  T.  Dortic,  comprising 
French  furniture;  bronzes,  Chinese  porcelains,  faience, 
paintings  and  tapestries — View  from  December  8. 
Laces,  linens  and  bedspreads  from  the  Pietro  Cattadori 
collebtion — View  from  December  13. 
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NEW  YORK: 
December  3,  4,  5,  6 
afternoons 
December  3,  4,  3 
evenings 
December  6 
evening 
December  7,  8 
afternoons 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  39th  St. 
Early  American  and  English  furniture,  glass,  mirrors, 
clocks,  from  the  collection  of  Fred  J.  Peters. 
Collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
early  West. 

Currier  &  Ives  prints  from  the  collection  of  Fred  J. 
Peters. 

Irish  and  English  silver,  glass  and  furniture. 


December  10,  //,  12 
afternoons  and  evenings 
December  13 
afternoon  and  evening 
December  14 ,  13 
afternoons 


Part  two  of  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Quinn. 

Library  from  the  Middle  West. 

Early  American  furniture  collected  by  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Duke. 


December  17  Library  of  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Fort, 

evening 

December  17,  18,  19,  20  Collection  of  modern  and  antique  furniture,  etc. 
afternoons 


THE  outstanding  sale  of  the  season  so  far  has  been  Part  I 
of  the  late  William  Whiting  Nolen  collection.  Mr.  Nolen, 
known  for  many  years  to  Harvard  mer.  as  “The  Widow,”  and 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  private  tutors,  was  also  well  known 
as  a  collector  of  American  antiques.  The  sale  of  his  collection 
was  widely  heralded  and  largely  attended.  Many  purchasers 
were  Harvard  men  who  had  studied  under  Mr.  Nolen,  and  who 
wished  to  acquire  some  relic  of  “The  Widow.”  Prices,  for  this 
reason,  fluctuated  greatly,  notably  in  the  smaller  pieces.  For 
example,  an  eight-inch  Staffordshire  Toby  (No.  249),  brought 
$65,  and  another,  very  similar  (No.  250),  brought  $40.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  publicity  has  been  given  mainly  to  the  high  prices. 

*  *  * 

The  Nolen  sale  had  an  unusual  number  of  clocks — over  fifteen 
attributed  to  the  Willards — Aaron  and  Simon.  The  highest 
figure  brought  by  a  Willard  clock  was  3800  for  a  presentation 
piece,  the  lowest  $105. 

*  *  * 


A.  K.  DRESSER 

Specializing  in 

Early  American  curly  maple  Chests  of 
Drawers 

Slat-back  Arm  Chairs 
Small  Stretcher  and  Duck-foot  Tables 
Early  c\merican  Pewter 
Blown  and  pressed  Glass  and  Prints 
A  collection  of  old  Hooked  Rugs  in 
perfeCt  order. 

% 

Christmas  gifts  of  permanent  distinction 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Early  American  only. 

* 

ELEVEN  EAST  8th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


it  was  observed  that,  among  the  examples  of  historical  Stafford¬ 
shire  table  ware,  the  views  of  places  in  and  around  New  York 
brought,  in  every  instance,  higher  prices  than  those  of  other 
places.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  collectors  who 
specialize  in  New  York  memorabilia,  or  to  the  dominance  of  the 
city,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  here. 

•jfr  *  rfr 

The  later  auction  season  promises  to  be  a  busy  one.  There  are 
several  notable  libraries  to  be  sold  this  winter  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  and  the  Anderson  Galleries  have  some  interesting 
furniture  sales  scheduled,  notably  the  Margolis  auctions,  of  which 
there  are  to  be  two  more. 

#  #  * 

The  digest  of  auCtion  prices  is  offered  below  in  a  new  form, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  prove  convenient.  The  pieces  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  class.  The  gallery  and  date,  listed  in  italics, 
indicate  the  place  and  date  of  the  sale  in  question.  The  name  of 
the  collection  sold  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  column.  The 
numbers  show  the  catalogue  numbers  of  the  pieces. 

The  prices  here  listed  were  selected  from  the  following  sales: 
Anderson  Galleries ,  Oct.  /p,  20 — Mrs.  E.  O.  Schermikow,  hooked 
tugs. 

Anderson  Galleries ,  Oct.  2<p ,  Nov.  J — Part  I,  William  Whiting 
Nolen,  furniture. 

Anderson  Galleries ,  Nov.  5-/0 — Luis  Ruiz,  Spanish  antiques. 
Anderson  Galleries ,  Nov.  15 — Mr.  Caswell  Barrie,  hooked  rugs. 


BENNINGTON 

{Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

167,  two  bowls,  Lyman  and  Fenton  <3  Co.  1849 . S32.50 

171,  three  tortoise  shell  dishes . 40.00 

175,  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  length  12  inches . 105.00 

182,  two  tortoise  shell  crocks . 30.00 

185,  two  tortoise  shell  candlesticks . 25.00 

191,  deacon  tortoise  shell  bottle . 37.50 

200,  two  mugs,  height  4  inches . 17.50 

214,  teapot,  tortoise  shell,  height  13A  inches . 4 2.50 


Old  English  'Tea  &  Coffee  Service 

with  Salver  22H",  George  III 


Date  of  Stand  for  Teapot . 1782 

Wm.  Plummer,  Maker 

Date  of  Stand  or  Salver . 1791 

John  Scofield,  Maker 

Date  of  Set  (4  pieces) . 1800 

John  Eames,  Maker 


A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  complete  service 
Price  $1,500.00 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

Gold  and  Silversmith 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  :  :  :  BOSTON 


Collector's  lilljatnot 


A  GUIDE  TO  ANTIOUEING 

COMPILED  BY 

Cornelius  Obenchain  Van  Loot 
Milton  Ivilgallen 
M  URGATROYD  ElPHINSTONE 

FOR  the  benefit  of  colletflors  of  antiques  and  semi¬ 
antiques,  three  eminent  connoisseurs  have  been 
excavating  among  the  remains  of  the  horse-hair  and 
moustache  cup  period,  and  have  nowpublished  the  result 
of  their  investigation  in  a  deliciously  amusing  book 
entitled  THE  COLLECTOR’S  WHATNOT.  The 
format  and  illustrations  are  in  the  beSt  tradition  of  the 
General  Grant  era,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  will  de¬ 
light  every  collector. 

Price,  $2.50  at  all  Bookstores 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAIRS 

(. Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-N00.  3) 

Nos. 

1 13,  painted  ladder-back,  American,  1 8th  cent.  .......  $27.50 

162,  inlaid  mahogany  high-back  arm,  American,  18th  cent.  .  .  .  180.00 

165,  six  Yorkshire  Windsors,  baluster  legs,  English,  18th  cent.  .  .  143.00 

284,  walnut  comb-back  corner,  American,  18th  cent . 135.00 

328,  twelve  carved  maple  fiddle-back,  American,  1825 . 650.00 

477,  carved  beech,  scrolled  legs,  American,  17th  cent . 90.00 

492,  carved  mahogany  wing-chair,  American,  Chippendale  ....  60.00 

501,  carved  mahogany  settee,  two  side  chairs,  American,  Sheraton  .  325.00 

509,  fiddle-back,  maple,  reading  arm,  American,  1 8th  cent.  .  .  .  17.50 

513,  Martha  Washington  mahogany  high-back  arm,  American,  18th 

cent . 170.00 

516,  painted  comb-back  reading  Windsor  arm,  American,  18th  cent.  155.00 

656,  Martha  Washington  mahogany  high-back  arm,  American,  18th 

cent . 250.00 

667,  lacquer  corner  chair,  baluster  legs,  American  . 20.00 

671,  eight  carved  mahogany  dining,  American,  Hepplewhite  .  .  .  435.00 

691,  four  carved  mahogany  Chippendale,  by  Burling,  New  York  .  .  300.00 

775)  two  walnut,  cabriole  legs,  American,  Queen  Anne . 250.00 

814,  pear  tree,  square  legs,  American,  Chippendale . 40.00 

823,  beech  rocking,  scroll-top  rail,  American,  18th  cent .  60.00 

833,  William  Penn’s  beech  armchair,  American,  Jacobean  ....  725.00 

835,  two  Washington  carved  mahogany,  American,  Chippendale  .  .  700.00 

1002,  decorated  eagle  Hitchcock,  American . 35-°° 

( Anderson  Galleries ,  Nov.  5—10) 

Nos. 

191,  Gothic  carved  wooden,  Spanish,  15th  cent . $190.00 

1026,  embroidered  red  velvet  arm,  Spanish,  16th  cent . 185.00 

1204,  velvet  embroidered  bench,  Spanish,  17th  cent . 575.00 


CLOCKS 

(Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

156,  gilded  mahogany  banjo,  by  Willard . Si  50.00 

288,  painted  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Simon  Willard  ....  130.00 

307,  Mount  Vernon  gilded  mahogany  banjo,  by  Aaron  Willard  .  .  300.00 

309,  pear  tree  grandfather’s,  by  Nath’l  Mulliken,  Lexington  .  .  .  160.00 

314,  mahogany  banjo,  by  Simon  Willard . 255.00 

475,  pine  mantel,  miniature  grandfather’s,  by  Joshua  Wilder,  Hing- 

ham . 435.00 

496,  inlaid  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Simon  Willard . 375.00 

510,  mahogany  regulator  wall,  by  Aaron  Willard . 105.00 

664,  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Ephraim  Willard,  Medford,  2797  .  175.00 

669,  inlaid  mahogany  mantel,  by  Aaron  Willard . 490.00 

680,  mahogany  banjo,  Mount  Vernon,  by  Willard . 155.00 

783,  gilded  banjo,  by  Aaron  Willard . 270.00 

792,  inlaid  mahogany  banjo,  by  <5.  Willard . 260.00 

810,  inlaid  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  E.  Willard,  Boston  ....  335.00 

824,  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  6'.  Willard .  335-°° 

832,  inlaid  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Simon  Willard,  with  original 

label,  and  presentation  notice  to  town  of  Roxbury  ....  800.00 

1031,  carved  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Garrid  Bramer . 100.00 

1033,  miniature  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  Simon  Willard,  Grafton  .  610.00 

1034,  inlaid  mahogany  pear  tree  miniature  grandfather’s,  by  Joshua 

Wilder,  Hingham . 510.00 

1037,  satinwood  inlaid  mahogany  grandfather’s,  by  6".  Hoadley,  Ply¬ 
mouth  . 95.00 


DESKS 

(Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

490,  mahogany  block-front  kneehole,  without  brasses  .  .  . 

495,  mahogany  block-front,  slant-top,  by  Goddard . 

686,  carved  walnut  block-front,  slant  top . 

687,  mahogany  kneehole  lady’s  writing,  English . 

692,  carved  mahogany  block-front  secretary-bookcase,  American 

694,  inlaid  mahogany  secretary,  American . 

774,  child’s  pine  slant  front,  American . 

782,  satinwood  and  mahogany,  American  Hepplewhite  .  .  . 

800,  inlaid  mahogany  secretary,  American . 

815,  mahogany,  American . 

1020,  inlaid  walnut  kneehole.  Queen  Anne . 


$450.00 

525.00 

475.00 

205.00 

900.00 

435.00 

50.00 

300.00 

275.00 

130.00 

175.00 


(Anderson  Galleries,  Nov.  3-. to) 

Nos. 

149,  writing  cabinet,  Spanish,  17th  cent . $185.00 

952,  lacquer  escritoire,  Spanish,  1 8th  cent . 280.00 


GLASS 

(The  Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

20,  two  Wistarburg  canes . $8.00 

21,  two  Wistarburg  rolling-pins .  8.00 

24,  three  millefiori  paperweights . 60.00 

25,  Wistarburg  pitcher,  height  6pi  inches . 22.50 


26,  two  Stiegel  flint  candlesticks,  height  6  inches 


27,  Stiegel  covered  mug,  height  10  inches  .  .  ,  j . 45.00 

29,  Stiegel  flip  glass,  height  3fi  inches . 40.00 

37,  Sandwich  canary  compote,  height  6]A  inches . 115.00 

38,  four  sapphire  salts . 27.50 

40,  Sandwich  candlestick,  white  dolphin . 35.00 

43,  two  Sandwich  aquamarine  candlesticks . 32.50 

48,  eight  silvered  curtain  tiebacks . 40.00 

53,  porch  hanging  lantern,  height  18  inches . 45.00 

HIGHBOYS 

( Anderson  Galleries ,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 


144,  elmroot,  balustered  legs,  American . $925.00 

315.  inlaid  mahogany,  bracket  feet,  18th  cent . 120.00 

480,  carved  curly  maple,  cabriole  legs,  American,  1360 .  575-°° 

665,  carved  mahogany,  cabriole  legs,  American . 220.00 

676,  carved  maple,  broken  arch  top,  sunburst  centre  drawers,  original 

brasses,  cabriole  legs . 3,100.00 

681,  lacquered,  Chinese  figures . 170.00 

689,  carved  mahogany,  cabriole  legs,  American . 485.00 

795,  maple,  balustered  legs,  scrolled  stretcher . 300.00 

HISTORIC  CHINTZ 
( Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 


730,  panel,  Bust  of  Washington,  IJ  x  14  inches . $45.00 

733;  Panel,  American  Triumphant,  21  x  3/  inches . 125.00 

736,  panel,  naval  scenes,  framed,  32  x  24  inches . 280.00 

739,  panel.  Wasp  and  Frolick,  4 x  3$i  inches . 37-5° 

743,  panel,  Lafayette,  3pi  x  4}4  inches . 27 .50 

757,  panel,  The  Crystal  Palace,  19  x  23  inches . 40.00 


HOOKED  RUGS 

(. Anderson  Galleries,  Oct,  19,  20) 

Nos. 

1 18,  floral  design,  44  x  23  inches . $32.50 

273,  floral  design,  91  x  91  inches . 125.00 

267,  peacock  on  ivory  field,  48  x  44  inches . 3  5.00 

C Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

840,  cat  medallion,  48  x  30  inches . $40.00 

844,  stripe  motives,  32  x  32  inches . . . 12.50 


(. Anderson  Galleries,  Nov.  13) 

Nos. 

1,  embossed  effect,  brown,  31  x  29  inches 
11,  red  and  brown  border,  61  x  31  inches 
29,  floral  design,  39  x  24  inches  .... 
49,  all-over  star  pattern,  43  x  31  inches  . 
62,  mottled  design,  56  x  31  inches  .  .  . 

99,  relief  work  in  grey,  33  x  28  inches 
104,  ship  design,  49  x  39  inches  .  .  . 

125,  woolen  in  relief  design,  62  x  30  inches 
147,  floral  design,  63  x  29  inches  .... 
162,  raised  flower  design,  33  x  29  inches  . 


$30.00 

25.00 

57-5° 

20.00 

15.00 

80.00 

60.00 

55.00 

70.00 

67.50 


LIVERPOOL  WARE 

(. Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

381,  American  ship  pitcher,  Levi  and  Polly  Peterson,  height  9  inches  $97.50 

382,  pitcher,  L’ Insurgent  and  Constitution,  height  8  inches  ....  32.50 

384,  pitcher,  Washington  in  Glory,  height  9  inches . 120.00 

386,  pitcher ,  Wasp  and  Reindeer,  height  6yi  inches . 62.50 

388,  pitcher.  Masonic  emblems,  height  9  inches . 37-5° 

391,  pitcher,  Bricklayers’  coat-of-arms,  height  11  inches . 220.00 

402,  pitcher,  Success  to  America,  height  8  inches .  100.00 

407,  pitcher.  The  Sailor’s  Adieu,  height  12  inches . 55.00 

414,  pitcher, portrait  of  Commodore  Preble, height  10  inches  .  .  .  350.00 

420,  two  plates,  Washington,  diameter  4^/2  inches . 57-5° 

422,  bowl,  General  Gates,  diameter  9^  inches . 1 40.00 

437;  pitcher,  Boston  presentation  piece,  height  16  inches . 310.00 


LOWESTOFT 

{Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

217,  Chinese  bowl,  diameter  10  inches . $30.00 

220,  Chinese  bowl,  diameter  //  inches . 50.00 

223,  Chinese  mug,  height  6  inches . 10.00 

227,  Chinese  dinner  service,  84  pieces . 200.00 

229,  Chinese  platter,  length  16  inches . 22.50 

230,  Chinese  dinner  service,  99  pieces . 360.00 

613,  Chinese  teapots . 30.00 

MIRRORS 

{Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 


281,  carved  and  gilded,  American,  1 8th  cent . $110.00 

285,  two  Georgian  carved  and  gilded  convex . 230.00 

292,  oblong  gilded,  American,  Empire . 30.00 

493,  moulded  oblong,  American,  18th  cent . 60.00 


Victoria  Coronation  Cup  Plate  (1838) 


I  HAVE  received  a  great  many  offers  for  the  Victoria  Cup 
Plate,  the  above  illustration  of  which  appeared  in  the  Odtober 
issue  of  Antiques.  To  facilitate  matters,  I  have  decided  to  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  Dec.  23rd. 
To  date,  $350  is  the  highest  bid. 

Please  remember  that  this  is  but  one  of  many  unusual  pieces 
•which  constantly  pass  through  my  hands  in  the  course  of  time. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction  VERMONT 


Jame  s  Curran 

1625  lJine  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Qenuine  Antiques 

Furniture,  China, 
Silver  and  Glass, 
Andirons,  Fenders 
Franklin  Stoves 
Old  Philadelphia 
Wood  &?  Marble 
Mantels 


- i 2  9  9  h 


OLD  PEWTER 


Mr.  Ho  WARD  H.  COTTERELL 
(Author  of  the  series  of  articles  National  Types  of  Old 
Pewter  appearing  in  the  pages  ot  Antiques),  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  greater  part  of  one 
of  the  World’s  Best-known  Collections  of  Old 
Pewter  C?  of  Base-metal  Spoons  (now  so  eagerly 
sought  for  by  collectors). 

This  collection  has  been  on  exhibition  for  a  long 
period  of  years  in  one  of  the  moSt  discriminating  of 
English  County  Museums  &  consists  of  some 

300  PIECES 

gathered  together  by  a  connoisseur  of  world-wide 
reputation.  It  comprises: 

Examples  of  Roman  Pewter,  fully  authenticated; 
Stuart  &  other  Flagons;  Lidded  &  Unlidded  Tankards; 
BaluSter  Measures;  Bowls;  Platters;  Plates;  Chargers; 
Candlesticks;  a  fine  series  of  early  base-metal  spoons, 
also  moulds  in  which  such  spoons  were  caSt  (a  great 
rarity),  etc.,  etc.  Particulars  to  bona  fide  enquirers. 

ALSO 

Another  collection  containing  a  unique  series  of 
eleven  genuine  Scotch  Tappit-hens  in  various  sizes; 
Flagons ,  Fishes,  Plates ,  Bleeding  Bowls  &  Porringers, 
fine  Stuart  Lidded  Tankards,  &c.,  &c.;  also 
EXTREMELY  RARE  SEPARATE  PIECES. 


Replies  permitted  to  Mr.  Cotterell,  rare  Antiques 
683  .Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wrenches 

Ornaments 


Bed 

Bolts 


Stamped 

Brass 


Colonial 

Brasses 


No.  1 1 


A.  L.  FIRMIN 

34-36  Portland  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEWTER 

(. Anderson  Galleries ,  Oct.  29-Nov  3) 

Nos. 

332,  two  bracket  lamps,  early  American .  .  . 

336,  oil  lamp,  by  Capen  and  Molineux,  N.  Y. . 

337,  double  bull’s-eye  whale-oil  lamp . 

339,  salt  box,  height  10  inches . 

341,  two  French  candlesticks,  height  y)4  inches . 

344,  Dutch  horological  lamp,  height  12)4  inches , . 

348,  two  teapots,  creamer,  sucrier,  by  George  Dixon  &  Son  . 

352,  Communion  flagon,  English,  18th  cent . 

354,  covered  tankard,  height  //  inches,  by  James  Simpson  . 

361,  blackjack  flagon,  English,  lyth  cent . 

367,  two  porringers,  by  Hamlin  of  Providence . 

370,  Alexander  Hamilton’s  inkstand . 

376,  platter  by  Townsend  &  Compton ,  London . 

377,  covered  tankard,  height  12)4  inches,  English . 

379,  French  tankard,  by  Deverre,  Caen . 

532,  twelve  rat-tail  spoons,  Dutch,  17th  cent.  . 

546,  inkstand,  American,  1 8th  cent . 

560,  two  porringers,  by  Calder . 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

( Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  2<y-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

234,  Toby,  height  10  inches . 

237,  two  Tobies,  Barmaid  and  Landlord,  height  jo  inches  .  . 

241,  Toby,  height  8  inches . 

249,  Toby,  height  8  inches . '. . 

262,  Toby,  height  10  inches . 

463,  two  groups,  cow  and  calf,  length  6)4  inches  .  ...  . 

466,  two  groups,  The  Sportsman,  height  y)4  inches . 

585,  Toby,  Nelson ,  height  n  inches . 

901,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  plate,  diameter  9  inches  .  . 

903,  Baltimore  Exchange  plate,  diameter  10  inches . 

905,  City  of  Albany  plate,  diameter  10  inches . 

908,  Boston  Athenaeum  plate,  diameter  6)4  inches . 

919,  Fort  Ticonderoga  tureen,  length  8  inches . 

925,  City  of  Albany  bowl,  diameter  12  inches . 

930,  hunting  pitcher.  Shooting  Deer,  height  8  inches  .  .  .  . 

940,  New  York  from  Weehawken  platter,  by  W all . 

960,  dinner  service,  40  pieces,  various  views,  by  IVood  &  Son  . 

964,  Lake  George  platter,  length  l6)4  inches . 

965,  Winter  View  of  Pittsfield  plate,  diameter  8)4  inches  .  .  . 

TABLES 

( Anderson  Galleries,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3) 

Nos. 

70,  mahogany  and  cherry  sewing,  American . 

138,  carved  mahogany  tilting,  American,  18th  cent . 

147,  mahogany  card,  pine-apple  shaft,  American . 

151,  inlaid  satinwood,  Sheraton .  . 

159,  curly  maple  drop-leaf,  American . 

1 61,  oak  gate-leg,  oval-top,  two  leaves,  Jacobean . 

295,  mahogany  and  walnut  inlaid  side,  English,  18th  cent.  .  . 

320,  lacquer  tilting  top,  Chinese,  18th  cent . 

479,  inlaid  mahogany,  baluster  legs,  American . 

487,  curly  maple  small,  American,  1 8th  cent . 

494,  mahogany  worktable,  by  Duncan  Phyfe . 

499,  three-part  mahogany  dining,  baluster  shaft,  American 
505,  mahogany  piecrust  tilting,  American,  18th  cent.  .  .  . 

648,  carved  mahogany  card,  cabriole  legs,  American  .  .  .  . 

666,  carved  mahogany  sewing,  by  Duncan  Phyfe . 

670,  inlaid  mahogany  two-part  dining,  square  legs  .  .  .  . 

(. Anderson  Galleries,  Nov.  3—10) 

Nos. 

399,  large  refeftory,  Spanish,  16th  cent . 

6oo,  carved  refedtory,  Spanish,  17th  cent . 


$67.50 

17.50 
35.00 
37-50 
20.00 
45.OO 

22.50 
20.00 

27.50 

35.00 

80.00 

90.00 

20.00 

60.00 

25.OO 

22.50 
57-50 

47.50 


$17-50 

72.50 

57-5° 

65.00 

40.00 

30.00 

42.50 
80.00 

27.50 

22.50 

32-5° 

17.50 

12.50 
35.00 

17.50 
1 40.00 
375-oo 
230.00 

27.30 


$70.00 

37-50 

65.00 

8c.oo 

30.00 

135.00 

65.00 

40.00 

75.00 

65.00 

160.00 

175.00 

95.00 

235.00 

255.00 

430.00 


$225.00 

165.00 


The  16  East  \yh  Street  Antique  Shop 

New  York  City 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  COLLECTIONS  OF 
ANTIQUES  IN  NEW  YORK 


X 

c. American  Furniture  of  all  sorts,  especially  pieces 
of  the  better  periods 

-V 

f. 

A  VERY  UNUSUAL  COLLECTION  OF  MIRRORS 
MANTELS  ::  PANELLING  U  IRONWORK 

NO  REPRODUCTIONS 


A  300  }■■■ 


WeStport  Antique  Shop 

op  W e&lport,  Connecticut 

Has  opened  a  shop  at 

io  Ea£t  53rd  Street 
New  York  City 

<v 

* 

Early  American  Furniture 
Pewter,  Glass  and  Wall  Papers 
Old  and  Modern  Chintz 

farge  z. Assortment  of 

Hooked  Rugs 

We  do  Interior  Decorating.  Also  the  making 
of  Curtains,  Lamp  Shades,  Pillows,  etc. 

Estimates  given. 


“Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


CP  HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reprodudtions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

'T'lNEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 

Tfegular  Size  ‘Banjo  Q/ocks 
Hrices ,  $50  to  $100 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
New  Haven  -  -  $13.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $40  and  $45 


Jewelers  for  over  1 00  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


Antiques  &  Rarities 

AT 

Private  Sale 


EXCEPTIONAL  pieces  for  the  Gift  Season 
and  for  those  collectors  and  connoisseurs 
who  recognise  the  unusual  in  genuine  an¬ 
tiques — embracing  some  beautiful  pieces  in  Ma¬ 
hogany  and  Walnut  furniture,  including  an  old 
Walnut  Highboy  with  secret  drawers,  Colonial 
Sideboard,  Mahogany  Desk,  Console  and  two- leaf 
Mahogany  Breakfast  Tables,  Windsor,  Queen 
Anne  and  Rush-bottom  Chairs,  a  wonderful  old 
Masonic  Chair  (as  illustrated),  a  rare  museum 
specimen.  Old  and  Historical  China, LuStre  Pitchers 
and  Tea  Sets,  Richard  Jordan  Plates,  old  Jewelry, 
Silver  Plate,  etc. 

SUPERB  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Oriental  cRpgs  and  tapestries 

IN  ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  SIZES 

A  splendid  assortment  of  antiques  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  most  suitable  for  the  holiday  season — Brass 
Andirons ,  Fenders ,  Poker  and  Tongs  Sets,  etc.,  etc. 
Mail  orders  carefully  attended  to 

r 

H.  M.  REID 

Antique  &  zjfrt  (jallenes 

27-29  Ofg.  Warren  Street 
32-34  (jhancery  fane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 


l3°H 


The  Colonial 

<1 Antique  Store 

308  Stewart  Avenue 
Ithaca, Fpew  York 

BEFORE  making  your  pur¬ 
chases  for  Christmas  send 
for  our  illustrated  folder.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  great  many  articles 
which  your  friends  would  appre¬ 
ciate: — Beautiful,  old,  colored 
and  plain  glass  of  all  descriptions;  luStre  ware;  coverlets;  quilts;  shawls; 
hundreds  of  Currier  prints — racing  scenes,  rural  scenes,  scenes  ot  New  Fork 
City,  clipper  ships  all  in  wonderful  color;  hooked  rugs  of  all  descriptions. 

This  is  an  all-the-year  round  establishment  with  a  very  large  collection. 
Everything  is  moSt  reasonably  priced.  We  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 

WALTER  E.  LARKIN 


Sight  ThFiles  from  'Boston 

On  State  Road  to  Plymouth 

T7ARLY  Walnut  desk,  splendid 
'  interior,  unreitored  condition; 

Hepplewhite  inlaid  card  table;  set  of 
six  Horn-of-plen  ty  6tencilled-back 
chairs,  original  decoration;  set  of  Joan 
of  Arc  candelabra;  choice  mirrors, 
pewter  and  wrought  iron. 

Careful  attention  given  to  mail  orders 

Christine  J.  Steele 

396  Adams  Street  {at  the  foot  0}  Milton  hui)  East  Milton,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Milton  2348-R 


The  Oxbow  Antioue  Shop 

of  Newbury,  Vermont 

has  moved  to  winter  quarters  at 

87  Pinckney  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

/T  TRUCK  LOAD  of  antiques  will  be  sent  down  from  Vermont 
each  week,  insuring  a  constantly  renewed  Stock.  We  back  every 
article  with  our  guarantee  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  prices  as 
moderate  as  possible.  We  have  a  beautiful  maple  highboy,  a  carved 
walnut  canopy  bed,  a  pine  dresser  with  scrolled  top,  but  carry  also  a 
large  line  of  quaint,  inexpensive  furniture.  Glass  and  hooked  rugs  are 
our  moSt  popular  lines. 


OUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

Accord,  Massachusetts 

(f loses  Sfoy ember  28th 
and  will  welcome  you  on  re-opening 
in  the  Spring. 


the  winter  address  will  be 
439  N.  E.  24TH  Street  YhCiami ,  Florida. 


American  Glass  Flasks 

If  you  have  a  collection  or  single  specimen  you 
wish  to  sell,  write  me  giving  description  and  price. 

LOCAL  GLASS  FACTORIES 

If  you  have  any  information  or  historical  data 
regarding  any  of  the  early  American  glass  factories, 
particularly  the  smaller  and  little  known  local  fac¬ 
tories;  or  if  you  have  or  know  of  any  authenticated 
specimens  of  the  produCt  of  such  factories,  please 
communicate  with 

Geo.  S.  McK  E  A R I N,  Ho  osic  k  Fa  l Is ,  N.  7 


The  J  ohn  Alden  Antique  Shop 

Plymouth,  HhCass. 

(NEAR  PLYMOUTH  ROCK) 

* 

A  shop  that  speaks  for  itself  in  a  line 
assortment  of 

Early  American  Antiques 

Write  us  your  wants 

All  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 


Early  American  Furnishings 


IN  Rockland,  Maine — a  fifteen-room 
house  filled  with  early  American  furni¬ 
ture — re-finished  and  ready  for  delivery. 
And  for  those  who  prefer  antiques  in  the 
rough,  three  shops  packed  to  the  roof 
with  them — “cobwebby”  and  du£ty,  ju£t 
as  bought. 

Beautiful  Convex  Mirror  with  Eagle , 
Torches  and  Horns  of  Plenty 


COBB  &  DAVIS 


Foe kl and,  YMlaine 


749 


ANTIQUES 

W  onderful  collection  lowboys,  highboys 
Chippendale  chairs,  Sandwich  glass,  Chelsea, 
LoweCtoft  and  Staffordshire  China. 

HARRY  MARK 

Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Telephone  Prospect  0247 


■i  302  b 


ThelUtyer  of Antiques 

may  go  bargain  hunting  in  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners,  only  to  find  himself  in  time  loaded 
with  inferior  and  perhaps  spurious  items. 

Or,  in  avoidance  of  this,  he  may  pay 
excessively  for  the  cachet  of  some  exclu¬ 
sive  dealer’s  name. 

Either  course  is  a  mistaken  one. 
Worthy  antiques  have  a  fairly  ascertain¬ 
able  value.  The  experienced  dealer,  who 
will  back  his  judgment  with  a  guarantee, 
is  as  worthy  of  confidence  in  a  rural 
centre  as  on  a  metropolitan  avenue.  And 
that  part  of  his  price  which  represents 
the  cost  of  personal  service  to  the  client 
should,  in  common  honesty,  be  less  in 
the  suburbs  than  in  town. 

On  these  considerations  is  based  my 
entire  business  policy. 


BERNSTEIN 

Authentic  Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVENUE,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


ILLUSTRATED  is  one  of  my  hooked  rugs 
picked  at  random  from  the  largest  collection 
of  hooked  mgs  in  Boston.  I  have  them  in  almost 
every  variety  of  color,  design  and  size. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  interest  in 
hooked  rugs  and  the  expanding  market  for 
them  will  write  for  my  li£t  or  ask  me  to  ship  on 
approval. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street  Boston 


SCALE  MODEL  OF  U.  S.  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 


The  Basket  &  Antique  Shop 

The  oldest  shop  of  this  kind  in  San  Francisco 

Antique  Furniture,  Brasses,  China 
Potteries,  Prints,  Pewter,  Weapons,  etc. 
Specialising  in: — 

Ship  Models,  Ship  Pictures,  Ship 
Lanterns,  Lustre  &  Californian  a 
Ship  models  from  $2  5. 00 

Correspondence  solicited.  Write  for  list. 

1343  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco  California 


Al  (genuine  Butterfly  Table 

Pnth  a  drawer 

A  Hall  filled  with  the  beft  in 
design  and  quality. 

Lists  sent  on  request. 

Correspondence  invited.  Genuineness  guaranteed. 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND,  MASS. 


I303I 


BALL  BRASSES  NEED 
NO  APOLOGIES 

N  T7' VERY  process  of  manufaUure  from  the  mix- 

Sfif  A  L  TV;  A  A—/  ingof  the  metal  to  the  final  hand  tooling  be- 
•***  f  ing  identical  to  that  used  by  the  original  makers, 

s’}1  (A  Ci  C  produces  brasses  which  are  perfedt  replicas  of  the 

genuine  and  which  will  bear  the  closest  and  moll 
expert  inspection.  No  short  cuts  to  production,  no 
makeshifts  or  cheapenings  of  any  kind  are  toler¬ 
ated.  Used  for  years  by  hundreds  of  collectors,  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  leading  dealers  throughout  this 
\_/y '.]'•?  “  '  country  and  abroad  for  their  best  pieces.  Largest 

gpL  J  variety  in  the  World  to  select  from.  Copies  made 

y*  '  7  of  anything  in  brass.  Perfect  satisfaction  assured 

or  no  charge.  Samples  on  request. 

Wm.B  all  &?  Sons,  LMlalvern  (county)  >  Fenn. 

In  Roslindale,  SMass 

25  years  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  distributing 
every  variety  of  antique 
furniture, glass,  china ,  metal 
goods , prints  and  engravings 

Call  or  write 

William  B.  McCarthy 

961  South  Street  :  :  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Box  Springs  cLMdattr  esses 

/AUR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
XJ  only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  poSt. 

No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses  —  we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  poSt.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme ,  Qonn. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

<Hlntiques,  Furniture 

Works  of  ^Hrt,  etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

jHarton  Ultba  #reene 

LMaster  Qr  aft  smart 

Mabel  K.  Rogers 

Bottles,  Pewter,  Glass,  Tin,  Pottery, 
Chintz  and  Jewelry 

Special  Offerings  this  Month: 

ANDLEWICK  BEDSPREAD,  one  hundred  years  old, 
signed  and  dated,  in  excellent  condition.  Paisley  Shawls 
and  Scarfs,  China  Matchboxes,  Sandwich  Glass,  including  Wash¬ 
ington  George  Toddy  Glass  Plate.  Old  Point  and  Thread  Lace 
Fans.  Scarfs,  Parasols,  Handkerchiefs.  Sheffield  Plate  Fruit 
Basket,  Grape  Design  Candelabra,  Shoemaker’s  Candlestick. 

Studio:  Grafton,  Mass. 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone,  Ancell  2234  Providence,  R.  I. 

On  Route  J  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape 

For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

VISIT 

The  Mntique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

FOecorating  and  Historical  Qhina,  "Bottles , 

Qup  Plates,  glassware,  ginens, 

(furrier  "Prints,  (Joins,  etc. 

JAMES  DAVIDSON 

Dealer  in  2ANFIQ  UES 

195  Howard  Street 

New  London,  Connecticut 

Hadley  Qhest 

Fine  Six-legged  Highboy 

Many  rare  pieces  in  a  large  collection 

d  3  °  4  b 


A  Beautiful  Selection  of 


for  Christmas  Gifts,  ranging  in 
price  from  $10  up 

ALSO 

Few  ter,  Qlass  and  Furniture 
New  England  Antique  Shop 

55  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Max  Webber,  Manager 


LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

C Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  fargest  and  FlCas  t  Complete  Stock  of 

Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  1722 


J.  HATFIELD  MORTON 

e. American  Antiques 

229  East  37™  Street,  New  York  City 

Established ,  1875 

Branch:  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
13  Center  Street 

Established, i860  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Large  and  small  stocks  of  antiques  bought  for  cash. 


In  i Ancient  Portsmouth 

The  sea  coa£t  towns  were  the  earliest,  and,  because 
of  world  trade,  the  richest  in  the  American  colonies. 
Here,  from  the  overflowing  family  reservoirs  of  the 
pa£t,  continues  a  steady,  if  not  abundant,  flow  of 
fine  heirlooms  into  the  markets  of  the  present. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  our  ability  to  offer,  at  all 
times,  antiques  of  unusual  interest;  at  many  times, 
antiques  of  rare  drifindtion. 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


EXPERT  •  IN  •  OLD  •  PEWTER 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  the  author  of  the  series 
of  articles  on 

OLD  PEWTER 

at  present  appearing  in  the  pages  of  Antiques, 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  commissions  from  one  or 
two  Museums  or  private  individuals,  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  their  collec¬ 
tions  of  OLD  PEWTER. 

Address:  c/o  The  Editor  of  Antiques,  683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


Judge  forYourself 

One  look  is  better  than 
a  thousand  words 


ARTHUR  J.  SUSSELL  Antiques 
1724  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

{Locust  jgSi) 
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Antiques  and  Quaint  Old  Things 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Genuine  Old  Furniture,  Glass, 
China,  Brass 

OliviaLinensjOld  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork, 
cut  and  halted,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked 
and  Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  Knotted  Bedspreads;  Handwoven  Rugs, 
Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Chair  Seats  and  Footstool  Coverings  Made  and  Restored. 

Those  who  have  purchased  here  itate  that  they  cannot  duplicate  the  beautiful 
and  unusual  gifts  elsewhere. 

Jill:#.  %.  HI.  “W enton,  12  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road) 

YhIP  cJfrfoDELS  ‘T^ARE  (/LASS 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

*>■;  fain  tings,  Prints  and  "Pottery  So 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  We£t  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

When  in  PH  I  JgA  T)  £  JfPH  1 M 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  Qhina ,  Tester,  etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


WKprP  to  Fi  n  H  Lowestoft>  Leeds>  Copper 
W  IlCl  C  LU  lu  H 1  Cl  y  Silver  Lustre,  Histori¬ 
cal  Blue,  Old  Dresden,  Staffordshire,  Wedgwood, 
Worcester,  Crown  Derby. 

We  do  expert  repairing  of  China  and  Glass. 

F.  Noble  Co.,  i  26  fexington  Avenue,  Tfew York 

Established  30  years.  Telephone ,  Madison  Square  2304 

MARBLEHEAD  *  MASSACHUSETTS 

Antiques  for  (gifts 

Pink  Lustre,  Samplers,  Prints,  Staffordshire  figures, 
Silhouettes,  Paperweights,  Lamps  £5?  Pewter. 

Send  for  our  new  list 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS _ ROY  WILLIAMS 

First  (gome — First  Served 

Silver  Lustre  Tea  Pot . $15.00 

Black  Lustre  Cow  . . $14.00 

Pair  5  inch  Silhouettes . $20.00 

Brown  “Helmet”  Pitcher  ....  $15.00 

Send  g'heck  with  Order 

Providence  Antique  Co. 

728  Westminster  St.,  Providence ,  R.  I. 


“  The  fit  tie  Shop  with  the  Fig  Trade ” 


CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY 


Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


49  Charles  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


fare  dfew  England  Antiques 


Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 


Branch  Show  Room:  104  West  Cedar  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  quaint  and  unusual  in  antiques. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  antique  mart  of  America. 
You  can’t  miss  the  shop  —  not  far  from  the  New  England 

Kitchen 

Not  the  biggest  —  but  one  of  the  busiest. 


c Always  Something  Interesting  in 

“WHITTIERLAND” 

Early  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Old  Glass,  Hooked  Rugs, 
Pewter,  China,  Antiques  in  the  Rough. 

F.  J.  Finnerty,  6  Newton  Road,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  id  UphoEfering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  id  mattresses 
30  Boylston  St.  ( uJSEtToso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Early  American  Antiques —  Interior  Decorations 

Jane  White  Lonsdale,  ii4Ea£t40th  Street,  N.Y.C.  Murray  Hill  2991 

Christmas  Suggestions 


ANNOUNCING 

Our  removal  to  684  Lexington  Avenue 

Between  56th  and  37th  Streets 

Where  we  have  a  whole  building  devoted  to 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 
Christmas  Gifts 


In  antiques,  many  interesting  gifts  in  pewter,  glass,  china,  Sheffield  plate  and 
furniture.  Imported  pottery;  Russian,  Italian  and  Chinese  linens;  useful  articles 
in  hand-tooled  leather;  modern  and  antique  lamps  with  plaited  or  originally  de¬ 
signed  shades;  very  beautifully  designed  and  hand-colored  Christmas  cards;  and  a 
few  reproductions  in  pewter  and  brass. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  7th  and  8th,  from  10:00  A.M.  until  5:00  P.M. 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  etchings  and  color  prints  from  the  Randolph  Collection 
at  the  above  address. 


FLORIAN  PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue  :  :  New  York  City 


■To  6  y 


<@.  W.  JRtcJjarDsion  &i5>on 

Established  1812 


Grandfather  Clock 


The  Oldest  Furniture  House  in  the  United  States 
Invites  Your  Inspection 

Suburn,  J|.  §• 


CHERRY  CASE 
In  running  order 

? 


< 


AND 


antiques! 

Learn  to  associate  the  City  of  Auburn  with  Richardson’s  and 
Richardson’swithwhat  is  best  in  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture. 
{Charming  Gift  Shop  in  Connection) 

Auburn  —  Richardson  Sq.  Syracuse  and  New  York 


CLIFTON  W.  GREENE 

Antique  Shop 

OPPOSITE  THE  OLD  MUSTER  FIELD 

545  Concord  Street 

Framingham  "  "  Massachusetts 


Competently  ‘Restored  TVhen  Sold ; 
Before  Rhat,  in  the  Rough 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  21 1 


A 

T  reasure  House  filled  with  relics  of  old, 

Rare  pieces  for  those  with  wealth  untold. 

E  arly  pine,  maple  and  fruit  woods  too, 

Are  here  to  be  found  and  are  waiting  for  you. 

Selebt  what  you  want  of  the  pewter  and  brass — 

Unless  you  are  searching  for  fine  early  glass. 

Real  bits  of  Sandwich,  a  bowl  and  a  plate 
Entice  you  to  buy  before  it’s  too  late. 

Hooked  rugs  and  braided  ones,  footstools  and  chintz — 

On  the  walls — mirrors  and  charming  old  prints. 
Uncommon  china,  ship  lanterns  and  tin 
Shall  vie  with  each  other  your  fancy  to  win. 

Enter  and  a  Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

659  Ferry  Boulevard  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


‘There  is  nothing  so  effective  as  a 

Ship  fan  tern  in  Brass 

We  have  many  rare  items  of  interest 
to  collectors  of  early  Americana. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO. 

71 1  Chestnut  Street 

(Formerly  633  Chestnut  Street  1 

Phila.,  Pa. 

For  25  years  we  have  been  identified  with  collectors  of 
things  antique 


For  the  Holidays! 

Xo  nicer  gift  than  a  fine  antique.  Before  making  your 
purchases  for  Christmas 

Visit  McKEARIN’S 

735  YhCadison  Avenue,  Afew  York  Qity 

Many  Fine  Pieces  of  Furniture  at  Reasonable  Prices — 
LoweSloft  —  Lustre  —  Old  Blue  —  Chintz  —  Prints 
Choice  Early  American  Glass  and  Rare  Sandwich. 
Historical  Flasks  and  Early  Pattern  Molded  Botdes. 
Early  American  Portraits — Miniatures. 

AND 

Plenty  of  moderate  priced  antiques  suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts. 

A^crigues 

Cabinet  Making  ::  Upholstering 
Polishing  and  Repairing 
Cushions  and  Drapery  W  ORK 

? 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Open  the  Entire  Year  T dephone ,  1 38  >  W 

William  K.  Mackay  Company 

i Auctioneers  &  Appraisers 
now  permanently  located  at 
7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTOX 

( One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone.  Congress  1593 

Qolledtions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  lor  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  alzcavs  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


Antiques 


Electrified 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 


r' he  Security  Electric  Candle  Attachment  tor 
electrifying  antique  candlesticks,  old 
bottles,  iugs,  oil  lamps,  etc.  A  novel  device  with 
rubber  plug  adjustable  to  anything  having  a 
socket  of  ordinary  size.  Rigid,  cannot  wabble 
or  work  loose.  Easily  attached  or  detached.  Com¬ 
plete  with  six  feet  of  cord,  push  socket,  attach¬ 
ment  plug.  Old  brass  finish.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Terms  to  dealers 


NOVELTY  SELLING  CO. 

212  Essex  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


22-24  N  orth  Water  St.,  fA (ew  ‘ Bedford ,  OfCass. 

Diagonally  Across  from  Whaling  Museum 


Urges  your  early  visit 
while  seeking  appro¬ 
priate  and  appreciated 


CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS 


Only  a  very  few  items 
from  my.  shop  filled 
with  choice  offerings 
ar  e  l  is  t  e  d  below: 


Lovely  Overlaid  Sandwich  Lamps — 1  cobalt  blue  with  opaque  base  and  blue  chimney,. 
1  rose  pink  font  with  mottled  base  in  various  colors,  1  rose  pink  font  with  opaque  base; 
Two  Early  Coffin  Top  Candle  Stands;  Banjo  Clock  by  Stowell  Son,  Charlestown’ 
Mass.;  Two  Ottomans — large  size,  1  bandy  leg,  1  scroll  foot;  Miniature  Tall  Clock 
Case  in  pine;  Fairmont  Park  deep  blue  plate;  Union  Line  deep  blue  plate;  Girard's  Bank 
lavender  plate;  Large  Stiegel  Paneled  and  Etched  Flip;  Large  Three  Mould- 
Quilted  Flip;  Three  Mould  Decanters — many  types;  Genuine  Old  Cup  Plates, — 
H.  Clay ,  5  star,  rare;  H.  Clay,  no  name;  rare  Bunker  Hill;  No.  9,  Williams  Book,  rare  eagle, 
perfect;  No.  4,  eagle;  several  opal  glass  ones;  blue  H.  Clay;  lovely  deep  purple  conventional 
butterflies;  pierced  hearts,  allover  grape  design;  etc.;  Silhouette — Elder  Jackson ,  full 
length  figure  on  lithographed  background;  Godey,  Peterson,  Sartain,  etc.,  fashion 
plates;  Large  Portraits — 1  man,  1  woman;  Dolls,  Doll  Furniture,  Toys,  Dishes  in 
China  and  Glass. 

Again  I  urge  an  early  visit , — you  are  welcome  to  look  until  your  heart  is  content 


W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


At  42  Quirks  Street ,  Boston 

JuSt  one  of  the  small  shops  on  the 
Afreet  but  worth  a  special  visit 

Historical  China,  Old  Colonial 
Silver,  Early  American  Glass 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture 

Write  us  your  wants  or  call 

J.  GROSSMAN 

! Telephone ,  Haymarket  3300 


Old  England  for  Antiques! 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

129  Bridge  Street 
Warrington  (England) 

All  kinds  ot  antiques  at  reasonable  prices.  Genuine 
only.  No  fakes;  no  reproductions;  no  rub¬ 
bish.  Correspondence  invited. 

Patronized  by  many  well-known  American  dealers 


Fancher  s  Qolomal  Shop 

Pair  Brass  Andirons,  13  inches  high,  $20.00;  pair  Brass  Andirons,  15 
inches  high,  $20.00;  pair  Brass  Andirons,  16  inches  high,  $25.00;  pair 
Brass  Andirons,  17  inches  high,  Acorn  Tops,  $35.00;  pair  Brass  And¬ 
irons,  20  inches  high,  Urn  Tops,  $30.00.  Many  others  to  $100.00  a  set. 
Tel.  55-R  Goshen  GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  Open  Year  Round 


Of  Interest  to  QolleBors  andJAealers: 

THOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  will 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more  than  200  antique  shops 
and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Boston.  This 
knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  rates  and  dates  open 

John  E.  Sullivan, 32 Sudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Ton  FT t mild  Vfot  Be  Here: 


F  some  prehistoric  cave  man  had  not  eluded 
the  j  aw-snap  of  a  man-eating  dinosaur. 

That  is  merely  one  way  oi  suggesting  that 
whether  vou  know  it  or  not — your  anceStry  goes 
back  a  thousand  thousand  years  or  so:  and  that, 
down  through  the  ages,  any  one  of  many  acci¬ 
dents  might  have  terminated  your  career  untold 
centuries  before  it  began. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  paSt.  If  it  has  notmade 


us  what  we  are,  it  has,  at  least,  allowed  us  our 
existence,  and  we  pay  it  involuntary  respedt  ac¬ 
cordingly.  That  is  why  every  human  being  is,  at 
heart,  interested  in  antiques. 

He  cannot  help  himself. 

And  that,  again,  is  why  the  one  Christmas  gift 
which  is  sure  to  carry  not  only  your  message  of 
good  will,  but  a  wealth  of  satisfaction  to  the 
recipient  is  a  year’s  subscription  to  Antiques. 


Just  send  $q.oo,the  name  of  the  recipient,  and — if  you  wish — your  personal  card;  or  better  still, 
use  the  blank  enclosed  in  the  magazine.  Antiques  will forward  announcement  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  will  begin  the  new  subscription  with  the  January  number.  Volume  V,  Number  /. 

683  Atlantic 'Avenue  ::  ANTIOUES  : :  Jdostoji,  ACassachusetts 
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H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

Antique  Furniture,  Hooked 
‘Rugs  (floss 

6  2  Harvard  Street  Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Brookline  865 

Thieves  of  Time 

A  single  loft  or  broken  part  in  an  antique  clock 
is  sufficient  to  deftroy  its  usefulness  in  marking 
the  passing  hours. 

My  business  being  the  manufacture  of  clock 
works,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  missing  parts 
and  to  undertake  repair  of  high  grade  tall  clocks, 
banjo  time  pieces  and  others  of  similar  ftyle. 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM 

Pawtucket  :  T^hode  Island 

»-■  EARLY  *• 

American  Furniture 

Fine  Sandwich  Glass 

Bell  Flower  and  Ivy  Glass  always  in  stock 

IDA  J.  KETCHEN 

10  Division  Street:  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Telephone ,  6159 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1125  Qhapel  Street 

One  Street  from  Yale  University 

Slpew  Haven ,  QonneSlicut 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass 
Goods,  Glass,  all  kinds  Colonial  Relics 
Embroideries,  Laces,  Jewelry 

Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

Ada  Millard  Robinson 

“At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Robin” 

FMert'ickSKocid,  Babylon,  Long  Island 

/ 7~ SHOP  that  invites  your  attention  and  will  hold  it.  Offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  in  addition  to  many  small  pieces  suitable  as 
ChriSlmas  Gifts: — Curly  maple  che^l  of  drawers  with  spade  feet, 
original  brasses,  very  rare  and  unusual;  maple  dining  table  with 
claw  and  ball  feet,  drop  leaves,  five-foot  square  top  when  leaves 
are  up;  mahogany  corner  cupboard,  very  old  and  rare;  Chippen¬ 
dale,  fiddleback  with  rush  seats,  Sheraton,  and  Windsor  chairs, 
all  in  original  condition;  Hepplewhite  card  tables,  sewing  tables, 
in  cherry,  mahogany  and  maple;  fine  animal  and  bird  hooked 
rugs;  Sandwich  glass,  dishes  and  lamps.  Terry  clock  in  perfect 
original  condition.  Call  or  write. 

Jemima  W ilkinson  Antique  Shop 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON 

Hun  dee  :  :  Spew  Torp 

Antiques  collected  in  the  historic  Finger  Lake  region 
settled  in  1788  by  Jemima  Wilkinson 
and  her  Society  of  Friends. 

My  stock  comprises  such  interesting  pieces  as: 

Baltimore  blue  bottle;  Bennington  ( marked )  flask, 
book  shape;  Yellow  dolphins;  Jade  green  Sand¬ 
wich  salt;  Amethyst  glass  cup  plates;  Set  curly 
maple  chairs  and  curly  maple  beds. 

Old  Stamps  Hdinted 

Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and 
foreign  ftamps  bought  for  cash.  Entire 
envelopes  with  Stamps.  Revenu  eft  amps. 
Collections  in  albums.  Write  me  what 
you  have;  orsend  and  beft  cash  offer  will 
be  submitted. 

F.  E.  Atwood  ^'AtIa«Hc’A'uenue 

‘ Boston 

References;  Citizens  National  Bank,  New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 

WANTED! 

Early  American  Antiques 

Furniture,  China,  Glass 

Silver,  Brass,  Pianos,  etc. 

One  piece  to  carload  lots 

D.  C  U  R  Til  S 

2085  Jfexington  Avenue  New  York  City 

-{3°  9b 


JV+a  fh 


<A*p/a 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


IVtAU^J  e-D 

SPATTER-WARE  WITH  BIRD,  any  color.  Also, 
pipe- tong.  No.  372. _ 

CLOCK  CASE,  preferably  with  face.  I  have  door. 

Outside  measure  is  12  x  20J4  inches,  lace  opening 
inside  g'/i  inches  wide  x  gJ4  inches  long;  lower 
opening  g]A  inches  x  7/4  inches.  Mrs.  David  C. 
Griggs,  17;  Pine  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. _ 

FAMILY  PORTRAITS,  state  subjeft,  price,  and 

condition.  Also  name  of  artist,  if  possible.  Renwick 
C.  Hurry,  6  West  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  LOWBOY  in  original 

condition,  original  brasses,  etc.  No.  367. _ 

PRESIDENTIAL  PRINTS,  Kellog  or  Currier. 

Monroe;  Tyler;  Taylor;  Fillmore;  Buchanan;  Lin¬ 
coln.  Fine  duplicates  for  exchange;  Madison;  Jack- 
son;  Van  Buren.  Prescott  Lunt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CANOPY  TWIN  BEDS,  maple  preferred,  with 

rounded  canopies.  D.  A.  Winterbotham,  1236 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

FIXE  OLD  EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

BEADWORK,  quill  work,  etc.  Also  aboriginal  or 
primitive  masks,  images,  and  idols  from  all  parts  ot 
the  world.  H.  A.  Redfield,  1060  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Conn. _ 

SET  DUNCAN  PHYFE  DINING  TABLES.  Sub- 

mit  photographs,  size  and  price.  J.  W.  Cadbury, 
Jr.,  409  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

BEING  IN  A  POSITION  TO  SECURE  FRF,- 

QUENT  BARGAINS  in  antique  furniture,  I  wish 

to  solicit  commissions.  No.  365. _ 

WELL-KNOWN  AND  EXPERIENCED  ARTIST- 
COLLECTOR  living  in  London,  England,  and 
visiting  the  principal  sale  rooms,  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  colledtors  and  dealers  wanting  antiques, 
articles  of  vertu,  ship  models,  etc.  Correspondence 
invited.  Write  Y.  Z.,  1  Eyot  Gardens,  Hammer- 

smith,  London,  W-  4,  England. _ __ 

YOUNG  LADY  with  originality,  geniality,  and 
adaptability,  five  years’  experience  in  buying  and 
selling  antiques,  would  like  position  in  antique 
shop  until  April  I.  No.  364. _ 

TOPS  AND  BOTTOMS  to  highboys.  Any  condition. 

Kitchen  tables,  candlesticks,  and  anything  interest¬ 
ing.  Antique  Restoring  Shop,  Topsfield,  Mass. 
ANYTHING  PRINTED  IN  BOSTON  AND  CAM 

BRIDGE;  pamphlets;  books;  adts;  resolves;  papers, 
handbills  that  are  old,  odd,  or  curious;  wanted  for 
cash.  Send  for  list.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

STAMPS,  United  States  and  foreign;  stamps  on 
original  envelopes;  collections.  F.  E.  Atwood,  683 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE;  pewter;  glass; 

samplers;  needlework;  portraits;  prints.  Anything 
antique.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

ANTIQUE  OR  ORNATE  WATCHES  AND 
CLOCKS.  Will  buy  collections  complete,  or  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  for  cash.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. _ 

OLD  COINS.  Large  free  catalogue  of  coins  for  sale. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  sent  on  receipt  ot 
10  cents.  William  Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Stieet, 
Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. _ _ 

CRAYON,  or  pastel  portraits  done  in  America  prior 
to  1800.  Full  particulars,  photograph  and  lowest 
price.  Address  F.  J.  White,  30  Webster  Place, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED.  Young  man,  twenty-five, 
possessing  knowledge  fine  antique  furniture;  also 
decorator,  desires  connexion  with  antique  house; 
appearance,  personality,  selling  ability.  Jess  Gin- 
gold,  1346  Grant  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


MINIATURES,  painted  on  ivory  by  American 
artists  before  1820.  Also  old  miniature  frames, 
lockets,  engravings,  or  drawings  by  St.  Memmin. 
No.  373. 

THE  ONLY  UPRIGHT  PIANO  (spinet),  once 
owned  by  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  anno  J796.  Can 
be  seen  in  New  York  City  until  January  1.  Must 
be  sold  because  owner  leaving  city.  Arno  Darbritz, 
163  E.  86th  Street,  New  York  City. 

NOVEL  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS.  Exquisite 
evergreens;  galax  leaves,  leucothoe,  and  balsam 
sprays,  fresh  from  the  mountains.  Large  box,  500 
assorted,  $2.50.  Mary  Ann  Sweeney,  216  East 
Market  Street,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

TWO  BED  OUILTS,  exquisitely  made,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  over  8c  years  old,  92  x  96  inches  each.  One, 
Rising  Sun  in  Turkey  red  and  French  calico, 
blocks  joined  by  four-inch  strips  of  gray  chintz 
with  a  rose  vine  on  it,  daintily  lined  with  French 
calico,  quilted  in  shell  pattern;  the  second,  Triangle 
pattern,  in  delicate  pink  French  calico  and  pieces 
of  dainty  chintz,  daintily  lined  with  French  calico 
and  quilted  in  shell  pattern,  $31;  each.  No.  361. 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS,  mezzotints,  English,  and 
French  prints,  1790  to  1814,  some  dated.  Require 
framing,  as  are  mounted.  Valuable  only  as  an¬ 
tiques.  No.  362. 

SET  OF  TWELVE  GENUINE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  SPANISH  LEATHER  CHAIRS, 
personally  procured  abroad.  Design  of  backs  and 
seats  are  of  one  pattern  but  slight  variations  char¬ 
acteristic  of  hand  work  occur.  Scrolled  front 
stretcher.  Feet  of  six  turned,  others  Spanish.  A 
similar  chair  in  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  an¬ 
other  in  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  E.  N.  D'mock,  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia. 

VASELINE  YELLOW  DOLPHINS;  Sandwich  glass 
candlesticks,  bell  shape  base,  opal  top,  pair  $45; 
single  white  dolphin  candlesticks,  pair,  $20;  blue 
eagle  coverlet  dated  184.0 ,  $40;  iron  foot  scraper, 
S8;  pair  of  mahogany  footstools,  S25.  Christmas 
presents.  The  Iron  Gate,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE  in  pine:  side¬ 
board,  corner  cupboards,  secretary,  chests,  desks, 
bureaus,  tavern  table.  In  cherry:  high  chest  of 
drawers,  double  chests,  slant  top  desks,  secretary, 
drop-leaf  tables,  sewing  tables,  tip  tables,  stands. 
In  maple:  high  and  low  four  post  beds,  bureaus, 
desks,  drop-leaf  tables,  chairs,  stands,  etc.  Also  a 
large  assortment  of  glass;  pewter;  silver;  brass, 
iron,  etc.  Low  prices  to  dealers.  S.  0.  Turner, 
Brookside,  Upper  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COLLECTION  OF  2t8  photographs  of  noted  people, 
S200.  List  on  request.  Sandwich  glass;  plates; 
compotes;  sauce  dishes;  goblets;  blue  Staffordshire. 
Marcelline  H.  Dunham,  49  Manchester  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

CHIPPENDALE  MIRROR,  shell  pattern;  inlaid 
high  chest  of  drawers;  curly  maple  furniture,  in¬ 
cluding  light  stands;  Erie  Canal  pitcher;  Clews 
sugar  bowl,  perfect;  historic  and  colored  flasks, 
other  glassware.  R.  A.  Robinson,  2  Charles  Street, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

OLD-FASHIONED  KNIT  BEDSPREADS,  done 
of  three-ply  natural  cotton;  raised  leaf  pattern; 
large  double  bed  size,  fringed,  $40;  twin  size,  ?6o 
a  pair.  Mary  A.  Sweeney,  216  East  Market  Street, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

COLLECTION  OF  CURRIER  AND  IVES  and 
other  prints,  sold  separately,  if  preferred;  early 
pine  cupboard.  Martha  Reed,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


DARK  BLUE  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  PLATE, 
6  W  inches,  acorn  and  oak  leaf  border.  No.  359. 


OLD  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  GLASS;  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelains.  Some  fine  pieces  pewter;  few 
pieces  furniture.  Collected  mostly  in  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  during  past  quarter  century.  May  be 
examined  during  December  by  appointment.  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Pennock,  Robinhurst,  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  County,  Pa. 

SIX  HITCHCOCK  CHAIRS,  original  rush  seats 
and  painting;  banister  back  chairs;  mahogany  wall 
table;  sea  chest  and  other  things.  James  Moffitt, 
28  Park  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

TWO  RARE  CURRIER  AND  IVES  COLORED 
PRINTS.  The  Burning  of  Chicago  and  Chicago  As  It 
IVas — others,  including  Sunny-side-on-the-Hudson 
and  Cotterskill  Falls ;  map  of  Connecticut  engraved 
by  Amos  Doolittle.  Herbert  F.  Knowles,  Chesh¬ 
ire  Street,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  FLASKS;  bench  and 
spiral  bottles,  about  250,  some  very  rare  and  fine 
colors,  silver  and  copper  lustre.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264 
East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SEVERAL  PAIRS  OF  DOLPHIN  CANDLE¬ 
STICKS  in  different  colors:  clear  Lafayette  salt, 
perfect,  $35;  lavender  Lafayette  salt  with  top  of 
one  paddle  wheel  chipped,  $32;  Dutch  and  Windsor 
chairs;  curly  maple  dining  set;  several  curly 
maple  tables.  Hazel  H.  Harpending,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 

WHAT  MAY  I  SEARCH  OUT  FOR  YOU?  I  am 
going  abroad  to  buy  miniatures;  silhouettes;  samp¬ 
lers;  snuff  and  patch  boxes;  old  French  fabrics; 
French  prints.  No.  358. 

ANTIQUES,  hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

COLLECTOR.  Am  traveling  in  quest  of  antiques 
continuously.  If  I  knew  your  wants  would  try  to 
help  you.  Always  have  some  rare  things  on  hand. 
Henry  W.  Greene,  4  Birge  Street,  Brattleboro,Vt. 

MAKE  AN  OFFER.  Fifty-pound  copper  kettles; 
pair  whale  oil  lamps  (10  inch);  pair  rare  old  dark 
blue  vases  (7  inches);  set  of  six  heart  cup-plates. 
No.  366. 

PAIR  EARLY  DINING-ROOM  TABLES,  curly 
maple  and  cherry;  curly  maple  lowboy.  Price  and 
photographs  on  application.  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
Payne,  39  Orchard  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

TALL  CLOCKS,  brass  balls,  painted  face,  maker’s 
name,  Vickers  Wellington,  inlaid  Chippendale  ma¬ 
hogany  case,  $500;  astral  lamp,  54  inches  tall, 
brass  base,  starred  brass  prisms,  engraved  globe, 
§50;  brass  mortar  and  pestle,  $15;  large  Benares 
brass  lantern,  £25;  old  hand-made  linen  sheets, 
$10;  hand-made  linen  by  the  yard,  never  used,  $3; 
old  blue  glass  salts  in  silver,  2x3  inches,  each,  $$; 
double  with  handles,  $15;  white  candlewick  spread, 
foundation  old  hand-made  linen  pattern,  intricate 
and  fine,  $50;  large  chintz  spread,  $40;  Chippen¬ 
dale  brass  andirons,  24  inch,  $40;  Sheffield  tray, 
S40;  brass  shrine  lamp,  $10.  12  Center  Street, 
Ellenville,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

HEPPLEWHITE  DINING  TABLE,  inlaid  ma¬ 
hogany;  sets  of  Hitchcock  chairs;  Sheraton  side¬ 
board;  six  legged  highboy;  butler’s  desk;  maple 
field  bed;  Franklin  stove.  The  Kettle  and  Crane, 
Dorothy  Louise  Brown,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

SANDWICH  GLASS  SALTCELLARS,  $3  and  $ 6 
each,  white  and  colored.  Martha  DeHaas  Reeves, 
1807  Ranstead  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LET  ME  FURNISH  YOUR  HOME  IN  CURRIER 
PRINTS  and  art  paintings  of  which  I  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Ruth  Cashen-Lippert,  valuer  and  ap¬ 
praiser  of  antique  furniture.  Prices  made  known 
upon  application.  105  Bool  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PAIR  STAFFORDSHIRE  double  figure  ornaments, 
12  inch,  $25;  Sandwich  owl,  $2.50;  mahogany  and 
cherry  dressing-table,  $35;  Empire  mahogany 
bureau,  glass  knobs,  $55*  MRS*  Monroe  Oppen- 
heim,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


WALNUT  LOWBOY;  maple  lowboy;  pink  lustre 
tea  set;  Bennington  dog,  other  Bennington;  tin 
lanterns;  rare  bottles;  choice  early  glass;  walnut 
highboy;  maple  bureaus;  carved  beds,  exquisite 
white  embroidered  shawl;  hooked  rugs  in  elephant, 
dogs,  flowers,  and  conventional  patterns;  dolphin 
candlesticks;  Willard  clock;  ship  pictures,  booklet. 
Mvlkes  Antique  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

SPRIG  CHINA  TEA  SET;  very  old  tavern  table; 
fan-back  Windsor;  Chippendale  mirror;  Clear  dol¬ 
phin  Candlesticks.  The  Village  Green  Antique 
Shop,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

prints.  Otto  Wiecker,  587  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

FOURTEEN  ROOMS  full  of  antiques.  Among  other 
things,  a  collection  of  footstools  and  back-warmers, 
fire  screens,  and  large  collection  of  silhouettes  and 
St.  Memin  pictures.  Franklin  Studio,  1124 
Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  Erie  Canal  plate;  Landing  of 
Lafayette ;  pair  sapphire  blue  Sandwich  salts;  purple 
Sandwich  glass  toddy  plate;  several  pieces  good 
Staffordshire;  paperweights;  cup-plates,  all  proof; 
American  marked  pewter.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart, 
Inc.,  145  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham  and  536  Main 
Street  (corner  Banks),  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SET,  six  Windsor  side  chairs,  nine  spin¬ 
dle,  saddle  seat,  perfect  condition;  unusually  fine 
Franklin  stove.  Old  Virginia  Shop,  816  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

FAN  LIGHT  AND  WINDOWS;  colored  engraving 
of  Washington  after  Stuart,  old  costume;  chintz 
paperweights;  colored  glass  lamps;  astral  lamp 
globes.  Brunswick,  Woodmont,  Conn. 

DESCENDANT  OF  PHILLIPS  FAMILY  will  sell 
rare  early  seventeenth-century  Phillips’  spoon. 
Initials,  rat-tail,  silver,  eight  inches.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Harper,  49  Dartmouth  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

CONVENTIONAL  CUP  PLATES.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  and  rare  variants,  also  historical  cup  plates 
showing  curious  variations.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  103  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City,  Helen 
C.  Lanclands. 

MANDARIN  COAT,  century  old,  of  silk  tapestry, 
superbly  preserved;  chosen  by  expert.  Such  coats 
are  being  worn  by  Mah  Jongg  players  at  the  present 
time.  For  sale  for  personal  reasons  below  market 
price.  No.  370. 

FOUR  OLD  FINELY  CARVED  SHERATON 
CHAIRS  in  original  condition.  Photo  and  price 
upon  request.  A.  L.  Curtis  at  Harrington  Park, 
N.  J.,  on  the  main  Teaneck  Road,  eight  miles 
from  Dyckman  St.  Ferry,  two  miles  from  Yonkers 
Ferry. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  50  different  historicals;  150 
different  conventionals,  also  colored  plates,  50 
paperweights.  Will  buy,  sell,  or  exchange.  Jos. 
Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLLECTING  FOR  FIVE  GENERATIONS. 
Choice  selections  for  Christmas.  Schoolmasters, 
Dutch  secretary  desks;  pine,  cherry,  maple,  and 
bedside  tables;  slat,  banister,  fiddle,  Boston,  Shera¬ 
ton,  Hitchcock  chairs;  early  glass;  pewter;  prints; 
andirons;  eagle  knocker;  shawls;  lamps;  yellow 
candlesticks;  Eagle  and  Constitution  cup-plates; 
courting  mirrors.  No.  369. 

EARLY  SANDWICH  GLASS,  Bristol;  net  floats; 
old  prints  of  every  description;  furniture;  quilt 
chests;  sea  chests;  hooked  rugs;  other  things. 
Write  wants.  A.  Austin  Dunham,  Box  335, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

HISTORICAL  BOTTLES;  cup-plates;  Sandwich; 
old  glass,  Stiegel.  Also  buy  any  good  specimens  of 
above.  Richard  Norris,  Queen  Lane  and  Stoke- 
ley  Streets,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OLD  BOOKS.  Tell  me  what  you  want  in  old  and  rare 
books.  Perhaps  I  have  it  for  you.  Henry  W. 
Greene,  4  Birge  Street,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

SECRETARY  AND  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 
(genuine  antiques);  fine  pieces  of  buhl  work, 
brought  in  1872  from  Coburg  Castle,  Germany. 
Mrs.  S.  Hayward,  ii  East  Newton  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and 
places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radious  of  150 
miles  of  Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request. 
John  E.  Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT.  Of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  painted,  Stiegel,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  green, 
and  red  lamps;  pink  and  copper  lustre;  rare  histori¬ 
cal  ship  mirror;  old  ship  paintings;  Puritan  arm, 
rare  Chippendale  and  Spanish  toe  chairs;  fine 
shawls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker  Bolles, 
Jr.,  Antiquarians. 

RARE  INLAID  MAHOGANY  low-top  secretary, 
beautiful  handles,  all  in  fine  condition;  also  inlaid 
swell-front  mahogany  bureau;  two  exceptionally 
fine  pieces.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fowle,  6  Ware  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Tel.  2245-J  University. 

HOOKED  RUGS,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Morse,  Bon 
Air  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  antique  mats 
and  reproductions  hooked  in  patterns  of  a  century 
ago. 

RARE  AMETHYST  CANDLESTICK;  Currier 
and  Ives  Centennial  print.  Edith  Bruen  Shoppe, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

RARE  BOOK,  American  Glassware,  by  Edwin  A. 
Barber,  fine  copy  in  perfedt  condition.  Price,  $35. 
No.  368. 

HIGHBOY,  American  walnut,  original  throughout, 
fine  specimen,  $450;  Duncan  Phyfe  mahogany 
table,  round  tilt  top,  fine  old  piece,  $160;  maple 
three-drawer  work  stand,  no  brasses,  §30;  Windsor 
chairs,  set  of  six,  nine  spindle  low-backs,  perfect 
condition,  $200;  Sheraton  mahogany  mirror,  ship 
scene  top,  $40;  woven  through  tapestry,  still  life, 
fireplace  screen,  $50;  girandole  gold  frame  and  gilt 
balls,  $45;  Waterford  glass  pitcher,  $12;  collection 
fine  tea  boxes.  Dealers  welcome.  Kerns  Art  Shop, 
1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LANDING  LAFAYETTE  CUP-PLATE;  Clews, 
Sandusky  Ohio  platter,  with  boat  lettered;  Henry 
Clay,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plates,  all  proof  condition. 
Best  offer.  T.  McA.  Lloyd,  Schellsburg,  Pa. 

ONE  LAMBERT  DELFT  PLATE;  one  small  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  Leeds  dish,  with  green  edge;  one 
rare  old  Bristol  plate  with  yellow  and  gilt  edge; 
Wedgwood  sugar  bowl.  No.  360. 

LANDING  OF  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE,  by 
Clews,  platter  17  x  13F4  inches,  perfect  condition; 
rare  paperweights  for  collectors.  Dorothy  0. 
Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham  and 
536  Main  Street  (corner  Banks),  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

RARE  COLORED  GLASS;  dregs  of  wine  compote; 
pair  royal  purple  vases;  one  royal  purple  vase;  one 
Stiegel  glass,  smoke  shade;  one  pair  dolphin  candle¬ 
sticks.  Seven  Elms,  40  Church  Street,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS;  yellow  single  base; 
clear  single  base;  clear  double  base;  yellow  bell 
base;  two  dolphin  compotes;  rare  blown  glass; 
pink  lustre;  Currier  and  Ives  prints;  pewter;  fine 
Windsors;  fiddle-back  chairs;  Dutch  tables.  Mary 
H.  Dodge,  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Sixty-five  miles  from 
New  York  by  train  or  motor. 

WHEN  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit  the  antique  shop  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jacobs, 1 236Walnut  Street.  We  handle  anything  old. 

EARLY  PINE  PANELING,  including  two  mantles, 
six  doors  and  windows;  old  bell,  removed  from  top 
of  same  house;  melodeon;  hooked  rugs  repaired; 
wooden  candlestick;  ribbon  back  Chippendale 
chair;  brass  kettles.  New  England  Antique 
Shop,  Corner  W.  Broadway  and  Union  Street, 
Bangor,  Me. 

RARE  CHINESE  CABINET  of  shelves  and  cup¬ 
boards;  elaborately  carved  base  and  cresting;  doors 
inset  with  exquisitely  painted  panels  surrounded 
with  carving.  Photos  on  request.  Also  three  signed 
Edward  prints;  cherry  highboy  and  lowboy;  two 
Chippendale  chairs  with  stretcher  and  a  Chippen¬ 
dale  round  tip-table  with  carved  pedestal  and 
three  feet  with  shoes.  Louise  Faxon  Knapp,  681 
Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AMERICAN  GLASSWARE,  by  Edwin  Atlee  Bar¬ 
ber.  PerfeCt  copy,  $35.  Frederic  E.  Snow,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

ITALIAN  REFECTORY  TABLE,  80  x  30  x  35 
inches  high;  English  oak  gate-leg  table,  66  x  52 
inches;  four  American  Chippendale  period  chairs, 
mahogany,  pierced  slat  backs.  Miss  Raymond,  112 
Charles  Street,  Boston  Mass. 

HEPPLEWHITE  INLAID  HALF-ROUND  CARD 
TABLE,  $100;  Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahogany  tall 
clock,  moon  and  date,  $500;  Hepplewhite  inlaid 
mahogany  kidney-shaped  card  table,  Si  50;  pair 
Sheraton  panel-top  mahogany  mirrors,  large,  $125; 
mahogany  Adams’  style,  pedestal  drop-leaf  dining 
table,  S135;  pair  seven-spindle  Windsor  comb-back 
chairs,  $75;  mahogany  Empire  sewing  stand,  claw 
feet,  small  size,  $55;  rosewood  barometer,  small 
size,  $50.  No.  371. 

CUP-PLATES,  historic,  conventional.  Flasks.  Write 
for  what  you  need  to  fill  out  your  collection. 
Thos.  T.  Wetmore,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

RARE  FLASKS,  ribbed  glass,  grape  pattern;  china 
dogs;  chintz;  pine  corner  cupboards  and  chests; 
linen  sheets;  tin  sconces  and  latterns,  IVelcome  rugs; 
rare  low  back  writing  armchair;  early  turnings. 
No.  363. 

BLACKSTONE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  antiques  bought 
and  sold;  Windsor  settee;  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
and  egg  table.  Box  354,  Blackstone,  Va. 

OLD  BEDSPREAD,  blue  and  white,  eagle  pat¬ 
terns,  double  weave,  minus  border,  one  end,  other¬ 
wise  perfect  condition,  rare  piece,  lovely  to  hang. 
Great  bargain  at  $45.  Write  Mrs.  John  B.  Weber, 
Lackawanna,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  quilts; 
rugs;  mirrors;  cup-plates;  ornaments;  embroider¬ 
ies;  jewelry,  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CURLY  MAPLE  FOUR-POSTER  CORD  BED; 
Jenny  Lind  walnut  bed,  both  original,  very  old  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Don  Carmean, Marysville, 0. 

PAIR  BLUE  AND  WHITE  DOLPHINS,  single 
base;  opalescent  eagle  salt,  cable  edge;  one  dozen 
maroon  lustre  cups  and  saucers,  decorations  of 
fruit;  six  Cadmus  cup-plates;  one  1830  eagle  cup- 
plate.  Box  382,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CANVAS,  by  Thomas  Cole  with  figure  of  Daniel 
Boone,  one  by  Walter  M.  Brackett;  two  large 
mantel  mirrors,  1850  period;  model  of  whaler 
Morning  Star-,  large  clipper  in  oils;  miscellaneous 

DUTCH  WOVEN  COVERLETS;  patch  quilts; 
stenciled  chairs;  cup-plates.  Send  for  list  and 
photos.  Mrs.  C.W. Gillette,  Schuylkill  Haven, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Dutch  Oueen  Anne  Mirror,  all 
original,  double  mirror. 

Miniature  Mahogany  Bureau  (Empire),  claw  feet. 
Large  collection  of  Sandwich  snakeskin  glass,  flasks,  cup 
plates,  lamps,  brass  and  copper  antiquities. 

THE  PLACE 

1 124  Longmeadow  Street  ::  ::  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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r\  "p)  T7  t  A  T  f  r  7  *  .  7  Pair  brass  candlesticks; 

O  1  Jib  Cj  lA.  JL<  !  for  this  zJKOntn  Wedgwood  Jasper  tea  service; 

J  half  dozen  silver  teaspoons; 

genuine  old  paperweights;  set  of  six  laceglass  honey  dishes;  rose  and  white  overlay  glass  lamp;  pair  of  tall 
pressed  glass  lamps  with  globes  of  pressed  glass,  complete;  green  ginger  jar;  lovely  old  Delft  jug,  two- 
quart  size;  “Maryland  Arms’’  plate;  fine  cameo;  cut  glass  decanters,  one  pair  ruby  and  crystal,  one  pair 
clear  crystal;  pair  Bristol  vases  in  blue,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Call ,  write  or  telephone. 

THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 


Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


Telephone ,  Mattapoisett  143 


S.  Elizabeth  York 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


CONNECTICUT 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 
♦A.  E.  CAROLL,  735  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 
♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme. 

WARREN  F.  LEWIS,  P.O.  Box  114,  Marion,  Hart¬ 
ford  County.  General  line. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

♦THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  OF  OLIVIA,  12  West 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 
♦TREASURE  HOUSE,  659  Ferry  Road,  Stratford. 
ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MAINE 

♦COBB  &  DAVIS,  Rockland. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor.  General  line. 
MARYLAND 

JOHN  G.  MATTHEWS,  8  East  Franklin  Street, 
Baltimore.  Antiques  and  interior  decorations. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

♦THE  JOHN  ALDEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Plymouth. 
♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell.  General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
♦R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford — 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 

1 51  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

♦LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston — Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue 
Taunton.  General  line. 

*F.  J.  FINNERTY,  6  Newton  Rd.,  Haverhill. 

*A.  L.  FIRMIN,  34  Portland  Street.  Reproduction 
of  old  brasses. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN,  67  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stenciled  and 
painted  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 
♦CLIFTON  W.  GREENE,  545  Concord  St.,  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  Grafton,  Mass. 

*J.  GROSSMAN,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

*E.  C.  HALL,  145  Longmeadow  Street,  Longmeadow. 
♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
♦KATHERINE  N.LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle, Wayland. 
MRS.  J.  HERBERT  MARBLE,  2  Salem  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford  District,  Haverhill.  General  line. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
*WM.  B.  McCARTHY,  961  South  Street,  Roslindale. 
*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 
♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  55  Charles 
St.,  Bostqn. 

♦F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline 
♦SHREVE, CRUMP  &  LOW,i  a^TremontSt.,  Boston. 
♦SPRIGINGS  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill 
and  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 
♦MRS.  C.  J.  STEELE,  396  Adams  St.,  E.  Milton. 

♦A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St.. 
New  Bedford. 

♦GEORGE  VAN  VLECK  BROTHERS,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St- 
Greenfield — General  line. 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (S.  E.  H.  Safford),  682 
Main  St.,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

♦S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett 
MISSOURI 

YE  OLDE  TYME  SHOPPE,  117  South  Ninth  St., 
St.  Joseph.  General  line. 

MICHIGAN 

THE  OLD  MILL  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Rochester. 
General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

E.  ANTON,  Dover,  N.  H.  Opposite  Depot  3rd  St. 
General  Line. 

J.  L.  COLEMAN,  217  Market  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Antiques,  ship  models,  etc. 

COLLECTORS’  LUCK.  (E.  R.  Guerin),  Pembroke 
Street,  Pembroke,  N.  H.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

J  .  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 
WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

♦COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  STORE,  308  Stewart  Ave., 
Ithaca. 

*D.  CURTIS,  2085  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

♦MRS.  A.  K.  DRESSER,  1 1  E  8th  Street,  New  York. 
♦FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HALL’S  ANTIQUE  STUDIO,  44  Allen  St.,  Buffalo 
— General  line. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

♦MARY  LENT,  9  East  8th  Street,  N.  Y 
♦JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  1  j4  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 
♦HARRY  MARK,  749  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,  735  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y 
*S.  HATFIELD  MORTON,  229  E  37th  St.,  N.  Y. 
*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y 
*F.  E.  OSTERKAMP,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
♦FLORIAN  PAPP,  525  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
♦FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  1/ 

♦NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 

♦EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

♦THE  ROSENBACH  COMPANY,  273  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

♦G.  W.  RICHARDSON  &  SON,  Richardson  Sq. 
Auburn. 

♦DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave. 
Pelham. 


♦THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

♦THE  16  EAST  13TH  STREET  ANTIQUE  SHOP, 
N.  Y. 

♦SKINNER-HILL  CO.,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

♦WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  10  East  53rd  St., 

N.  Y. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Rd.,  Pleasantville. 

♦KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 

L.  I. 

♦JEMIMA  WILKINSON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Dun¬ 
dee. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern.  Brasses. 

CLARENCE  W.  BRAZER,  Crozer  Building, 
Chester  Pa.  Selected  early  furniture. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

LOUISE  BARBER  MATHIOT,  West  Chester, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  General  line. 

♦OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

E.  W.  PENROSE,  Carlisle.  Early  American  furni¬ 
ture;  glass  and  pewter. 

♦PHIL.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  7th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila. 

IRA  S.  REED,  Telford,  Montgomery  County. 
General  line. 

♦ROSENBACH  COMPANY,  1320  Walnut  St., 
Phila. 

♦MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1 807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

SALTZGIVER’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  223 
N.  2d  St.,  Harrisburg.  Early  Penn,  furniture  and 
Stiegel  glass. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

♦MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

♦PROVIDENCE  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  728 
Westminster  St.,  Providence. 

♦MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Waterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

MRS.  B.  BROCKWELL,  232  North  Market  Street, 
Petersburg.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MRS.  CORDLEY,  812  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Authentic 
antiques. 

♦GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.  W. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Glass. 

ENGLAND 

♦J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  St.,  Warrington. 


ntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
tor  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

73S  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


'Authentic  ^Antiques 

FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

Fhe  N  a y A N  S  h  o  P ,  1 3  Cast  8 th Street ,  iNj-T •  Ofy 
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Jordan 

Marsh 

Company 


This  is  the  Door  to  the 
Little  Colonial  House 


Jordan 

Marsh 

Company 


The  Smaller  Antiques  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

In  Sandwich  Qlass 

Compotes  Candy  Dishes  Plates 

Sugar  Bowls  Goblets  Lamps 

In  Early  EMaple  or  ISne 

Small  Tables  Sewing  Tables 

Sets  of  Chairs  Tavern  Tables 

Pembroke  Tables  Bureaux 

Cheats  of  Drawers 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 
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Washington  in  Ivor 


THIS  ivory  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  carved  in  France 
between  1810  and  1830.  It  is 
carved  out  of  a  single  tusk  and 
is  beautifully  done. 

The  height  of  the  ivory  figure 
itself  is  9y2  inches.  Note  partic¬ 
ularly  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of 
the  figures  that  appear  when  the 
statue  is  open.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  find  a  piece  of  ivory  of  this 
period  that  opens  in  this  manner. 
We  have  also  a  rare  basalt 


medallion  of  George  Washington 
by  Wedgwood  and  another  me¬ 
dallion  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by 
Neale  and  Company.  Both  are 
museum  specimens  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  various  authorities  in 
their  books  on  these  subjects. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  antique  department, 
which  is  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  our  building.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  collectors  and 
museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


1923.  S..  C.  &  L.  Co. 
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